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PREFACE 

present  volume  has  been  planned  and  written  with 
^iritnr  U>  the  nc«d3  of  college  classes  beginning  work  in  eeo-^ 
nomio  history.    For  tliis  n-ason  inatt«ra  have  been  included 
that  do  not  lie  strictly  nithin  the  field  of  industrial  history, 
^notably  the  chaptere  dealing  with  agrarian  questions.    These 
^problems  oould  hardly  be  <leeme(l  e«sential  to  the  under- 
Btanding  of  the  dovetopmcnt  of  industry  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  Buoh  material  is  ordinarily  included  in  the  introductory  1 
couraea  in  economic  history  even  if  the  course  is  described  aa 
["fakdustrial  history."  This  slij^t  inconsistency  in  nomeo- 
[etaturfl  tends  to  create  some  confusion  between  the  scope  of 
the  term  "industrial  history"  and  "economic  history"  in 
BBDeral.  It  is  not,  of  course,  serious,  but  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  these  terms  should  be  used  with  some  care  in  the  titles 
^et  books.  Strictly  speaking,  industrial  history  is  of  no  mor« 
['tiian  oodrdinate  importance  with  agrarian  history  and  com- 
cial  history,  thou^  the  problems  of  these  phases  of 
aomio  history  arc  relatively  more  difficult  and  ill-suited 
'to  the  capacities  of  an  elementary  class.     The  emphasis 
exirrently  laid  upon  industrial  hihtory  is  thus  thoroughly 
Jurtlfled  upon  pedagogical  grounds,  but  it  would  be  ui>> 
to  allow  the  expediency  of  this  ooorae  to  obaourt. 
iust  prqxirtioDS  between  the  different  phasea  of  the 
lownU  fidd. 
The  spM»  devotod  to  the  first  three  chapters  may  seem 
tiooate  to  some,  but  it  in  believed  that  the  text  of 
I  the  chaptcra  will  suflicwntly  explain  their  place  in  the  book. ' 
If  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  attention  more  excluiuvely 
to  England,  it  would  not  be  oeoeaeory  for  a  class  to  read  tha  ^ 
fint  two  chaptcn,  though  the  ehaiBCteriuition  of  the  formtj 
flf  indurtrial  organization  (pp.  4-17)  abould  in  that  case 
pntonUid  by  the  teacher.    It  is  bedieved  that  tbeae  ohapten 
i^wfll  prove  particularly  tneful  in  couisea  given  with  especial 
to  work  in  siMdologjr  and  cconoaalca  w  dUt>s«^ 
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from  purely  descriptive  history.  The  slight  departure  from 
the  narrowly  nationalistic  point  of  view  that  UBually  dom- 
inates the  lATitiug  of  economio  history  makect  the  present 
voliune  a  comprehensive  Burv^  of  the  general  problems  of 
industrial  history. 

The  referenooB  for  reading  hi  o(Hmection  with  the  text 
r^rescnt  pereonal  experience  with  classes,  and  it  is  bolieved 
that  Qo  books  are  recommended  for  use  with  classes  that  are 
not  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  students.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  suggest  reading  along  the  line  of  all  the 
varied  interests  presented  by  the  subject,  so  that  each  stu- 
dent may  have  opportunity  to  give  oxpresdon  to  hla  peiv 
sonal  tastes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  critical  referonoee  will  ht 
mpixially  useful  to  graduate  students:  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  lists  sufficiently  inclusive  to  bring  the 
student  in  touch  with  all  the  critical  studies  of  primary  im- 
portance, and,  as  most  of  the  works  contain  bibliographies, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  the  literature  on 
each  subject. 

In  atldition  to  the  obligations  to  writers  which  are  ac- 
knowledged in  the  text  or  in  the  notcH,  the  autlior  is  greatly 
bdebted  to  his  colleagues  at  Cornell  University,  most  espe- 
cially to  Professor  A.  A.  Young,  without  whose  encourage* 
ment  and  advice  this  book  would  not  have  been  written. 
Professor  W.  F.  WiUcox,  Professor  C.  H.  Hull,  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Campbell  ha\'e  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  adWoe  on  many 
points  which  involved  sune  departure  from  conventional 
views.  I  wish  also  to  ei^ress  my  obligations  to  Professor 
E.  F.  Gay,  whose  teaching  was  instrumental  In  the  formula- 
tion uf  the  problems  that  have  since  then  claimed  my  best 
attention.  liMiile  it  is  not  my  intention  to  imply  that  he  is 
in  any  way  responsible  for  views  expreesed  m  the  present 
volume,  my  work  has  been  a  direct  outcome  of  the  stim- 
ulus of  his  teaching.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Miss  Louise  L. 
lamphler  for  stenoffraphlo  as^tonoe  b  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  of  several  chapben. 

Adbott  Favbon  Ubbss 

CtmB  UmbmOn 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

CHAPTER  I 
FOR&IS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGAirU^ATION 

L  SociAuarm  and  IifDusnuAL  HtsiY>HT 

Wnn  tbo  German  socialist  Rodbcrtus  began  his  studtea 
of  the  history  of  industry,  it  soon  became  evident  -tbat  some 
Ktttiderablc  degree  of  continuity  of  develop-  b^j^-_  j 
iMOt  could  be  found.  Forms  of  industrial  MiMttui  u*- 
organization  appeared  in  various  places  which  '*^ 
could  be  arranged  in  logical  sequence;  beginning  with  sitnpio 
Ionia  and  passing  mth  minute  gradations  to  the  liiglily  com- 
plex forms  of  modern  industrial  society.  The  socialists  were 
profoundly  interested  in  the  non-capitalistic  forms  of  oi^an- 
batioD  and  in  the  slow  emergence  of  distinct  classes  of  capi- 
talists and  wage-eamcra.  An  economic  interpretation  of 
history  began  to  devriop  which  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  sooialJsto  tbou^  not  confined  to  them.  Many  of  the 
features  of  hidustrial  history  that  appealed  to  them  were 
the  obvioufl  superficial  generalizations  that  would  appeal 
to  any  casual  investigator.  The  logical  progression  of  these 
forma  of  industrial  organiration  made  the  schemes  particu- 
lariy  attractive  to  penons  with  theoretical  interests.  Gener- 
aliiationi  have  thus  become  ciurent  in  economic  writing 
that  are  largely  due  to  socialistic  writers;  they  repreaent, 
however,  a  superBcial  interpretation  of  histnr}'  that  pooocoaca 
all  the  attractions  of  a  plausible  and  simple  account.  The 
viewi  are  not  obviously  diKtortwi  by  socialiatic  doctrine,  but 
tbejr  ate  the  basis  of  6<jme  unfortunate  conclusions  and  they 
we  so  mialeadlng  that  thoy  cannot  serve  as  a  guide  to  further 
eritiral  study  of  industrial  problomn. 

The  ooiuBB  of  industrial  history  was  sketched  by  tbesB 
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vritere  Bomcwhat  as  follows.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  Indu*- 
ThaMckiMic  trial  development  was  dominated  by  Riavwy 
'"•«»««'»«>  and  confined  to  the  houeehold.  Some  targfr- 
scale  production  was  niade.  poevible  by  the  aggregation  of 
considerable  numbers  oi  idii'ves  in  the  potriarclial  hudsehutd, 
but  even  in  mich  ca^es'  the  industrial  establishment  waa 
merely  a  part  of  tbd '.household.  Little  material  equipment 
was  used.  ProdiKaipti  waa  directly  dependent  upon  labor. 
The  power  of  tt^-director  of  industrial  enterprise  waa  dfr- 
rive<i  from  hi^dwnerahip  of  men.  This  sjntem  disappeared 
after  the  faU^-Rome,  and  when  industry  became  important 
in  the  tovm  of  the  middle  uf^^  the  free  artisan  waa  the  baitis 
oJ  the  dti.vcj^pment.  The  artisan  was  econDmicidly  inde- 
pendcirt  ^'d  the  strength  of  his  material  position  made  pos- 
sible the  succesefui  struggle  for  political  privileges  and  frsft' 
dorrr.  that  marks  the  rise  of  the  Third  Kstatc.  This  period 
Qf  ipdUstrial  freedom  was  tenderly  ideidized  by  the  socialist, 
'abdi  by  one  of  those  strange  paradoxes,  the  middle  ages, 
which  were  stigmatiiied  in  agrarian  history  as  a  period  of  hid- 
eous opprcesion,  were  characierizcd  as  the  golden  age  at 
induh'trial  develcipn)ent.  The  artisan  was  a  skilled  master  > 
faift  craft,  possessed  of  sufTicicot  freedom  of  exprcasion  to  givoj 
full  scope  to  that  "instinct  of  workmanship"  that  makea 
work  a  pleasure.  Ho  owned  his  material  equipment  and  sold 
UUs  product  directly  to  the  consumer.  There  were  no  capi* 
nalists  to  exploit  workman  or  oonsumer;  no  employen,  imh 
middlemen.  ^ 

The  development  of  the  trader  created  an  opportunity  for 

tbo  capitalist.    The  fonnatitm  of  a  mercantile  class  sood  n* 

L3taMctk««     ••"1'***  i"  tlie  subordination  of  the  artisan  to  Iha 

^tMMMaasMt-  merchant;  the  roerdiant  supplied  tliu  raw  ttur 

kiMMiptoiM    (^j.jjj^_  employed  the  artisan  to  perform  the 

skilled  crnfUwork,  and  sold  the  product  to  the  connuner. 

Diatjnotiuns  thus  aruso  between  the  workers  and  the  direo- 
Hon  of  industrial  enterprise.  Tbo  oslobUsluneat  of  Ute  foo- 
Rory  ^atem  oomplotod  tb«  traudUon  froco  the  &OD-cs{ntal- 
nitio  to  the  capItaUsUe  system  and  reduoed  tho  arUsan  to  the 

•tatus  of  the  modem  wago-eunwr,  without  proprietary  ri^t« 
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h  tbe  iDdustrial  procem  &nd  without  any  \itAl  economic  Tree- 
doco.    The  attitude  of  the  socialists  is  adequately  convc-yud 
by  the  phrase  "wage  slavery"  so  frequently  used  by  them. 
Thb  interpretation  of  industrial  history  is  based  on  half- 
truths:  there  bt  an  undue  sharpening  of  inany  antitheses, 

and  many  details  are  excluded  that  are  funda- -  .^.^^ 

mental.  Tbeee  weaknesses  from  the  point  of  tbtMcksma 
»itw  of  eritioal  Bchoiarship  have  been  a  source  **" 
of  strength  in  |M«TMgandu.  The  socialislic  interpretation 
is  not  only  easy  to  i^derstand;  it  is  the  only  interpretation 
that  is  easy  to  underetaod.  The  Greeks  had  an  old  aaj-ing, 
"Hard  is  the  good";  hard  ah^o  is  devotion  to  truth.  It  ia 
mtaUy  difficult  to  secure  any  adequate  approximation  to  the 
whole  truth.  Merely  because  of  its  simplicity,  this  inter-  : 
pntation,  in  the  main  socialistic  in  origin  and  tenor,  has 
pined  wide  currency  in  economic  literature  until  iLs  shorts 
fining*  are  overcome  by  mere  force  of  iteration.  BUcher'a 
writinRs,  in  particular,  have  given  wide  cunvncy  to  the  gen- 
cralitatJona  that  originated  with  Rodbertus,  and  the  brilliant 
deacripttons  of  BUcher's  Industrial  Evolutifm  have  appar- 
ently establUhed  them  in  the  scientific  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  destructive  criticism  of  Edouard  Meyer  and  other 
historiant  of  antiquity  has  made  little  impression,  though  the 
bterprotation  of  Bflcher  has  been  shown  to  bo  palpably 
wnug.  The  extraordinary  vitality  of  these  erroneous  inter- 
pntstioiis  thus  creates  critical  problems  that  cannot  be 
avoided  «ven  in  a  general  sketch  of  industrial  history. 

n.  Th»  TmcAL  Forms  or  Indcstrlu,  Oeganuatiom 

Id  the  doBcription  of  industrial  growth  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct problems,  which  are  significantly  related,  though  by  no 
mnns  Identical.     Thorti  is  need  of  careful  dcs<Tiption  of  the  ' 
famn  of  iadustrial  organisation  which  succeed  each  other. ' 
lliera  a  need  also  erf  study  of  the  conditions  that  produce 
this  jirogresiuon  from  the  nimjiler  to  the  more  complex  forma.  ■ 
It  ia  peouUariy  unfurtuniitu  to  assume  that  the  main  task  is 
eomploted  when  certain  forms  have  been  arranged  in  alojpcal 
wquanoe. 
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The  general  desigoatioiu  of  the  typical  fonns  need  not  bo 
modified;  the  following  forms  can  be  dutinguiBbod :  bous^ 
Tto  inwtirt  hold  industry,  wage-work,  craft-wurk,  the  put- 
*•*■•  tiug-out  syntcm,  the  factory  syatcm.    Many 

nfinemente,  however,  should  be  added  to  the  charact«rizft> 
tion  of  these  typos. 

The  amplest  of  these  types  is  household  industry,  or  more 
specifically  undivorsified  household  industry.  This  stage 
III  ■!  It  III  of  industrial  development  precedes  any  speotali- 
'■*'""'  sation  of  iuduatry  into  crafts.    Lojpcally,  in  the 

pure  type,  each  household  would  provide  for  its  own  in- 
dustrial wants.  No  products  would  be  exchanged  in  such 
a  society.  Productive  effort  would  be  directed  solely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  household.  The  logical 
requirements  of  the  definition  of  this  most  primitive  indu»* 
trial  form  make  it  soniewhat  unreal.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  implication  that  primitive  peoples  engage  in  fuw  ac- 
tivities that  are  not  designed  to  satisfy  their  personal  wants. 
There  is  no  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  no  akillod  in- 
dustrial craftsmanship.  At  the  same  time  one  must  guard 
against  extremes.  Among  the  most  primitive  peoples  this 
complete  self^sufllicienoy  is  qualified  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  are  of  great  significance  in  iudicating  the  process  of 
tranation  to  a  more  elaborate  ordering  of  society. 

Mr.  Hilton-Simpson,  in  writing  of  the  peoples  of  the  Kasal, 
•ayi  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  negroes  lining  in  the  plains  south 
of  the  great  Congo  forest: 


I  iiiiisiijB 
3wn  toV 


The  chief  of  the  second  village  of  Makara  appeared  bynoi 
anxloui  for  us  to  leave  at  oooo,  so  we  willingly  setUod  down 
PftaM«»  spood  a  few  days  In  bia  villase,  wh«re  we  couM  onjoy 

•■'"■*»  a  apleodid  opportuoity  of  Ktiidyinn  the  daOy  lifo  of  a 

poopla  among  whom  European  ioAuettce  has  not  yet  begun  to  be 
felt.  KvAry  viUsge  betwem  the  Loange  and  Uie  Kaaoi  nppoan  to 
bo  entirely  Klf-flupporting;  every  man  manufacturei  bia  own  gar- 
tnetilti.  wuviog  the  ekith  fmm  pobn  fiber  in  the  aame  wny  tut  do 
the  ButihoDico;  acootnpsnied  by  his  dotp^  ho  parlidpatei  tn  bunt- 
ing expoditbins,  iupplyins  bin  family  with  moat  front  his  share  of 
the  gamp,  utd  the  UasbilBlo  buntets  ars  far  miptwior  to  tbefr  kitHH 
moo  around  the  MuabeDgB;  be  makes  his  own  bowi,  bowBirion  ud 
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the  ihafts  for  his  wtdws,  while  be  forms  aod  decontes  with  corv- 
(og  tbo  cups  (rom  which  be  drinks  his  palm  wine;  his  wives  oulti- 
vkta  safflcieDt  land  to  supply  the  family  needs  with  caaaava;  bis 
cliildniD  lend  bis  chickens  Rnd  Koats.  Id  fact  tbe  only  things  which 
a  maa  must  buy,  b^ing  unable  to  make  them  for  bimsGlf,  are  iron 
objaota,  such  an  arrow-  and  spear-beada,  knives  and  braoeleta,  all 
af  which  are  tlie  work  of  the  village  blackHnith,  who  is  paid  for 
them  lo  meat,  fowls,  foodetuSs,  or  palm  doth.' 

This  village  blacksmith  seems  to  be  only  an  exeepUon, 
mnethlng  that  can  be  neglected  in  generalization,  and  yet  if 
one  makes  comparison  of  the  relative  signifi-  7),atMuMiiou 
canoe  of  thb  iron  work  to  other  induRtrial  work  BMwtbiiv 
actually  performed,  it  will  readily  appear  that  ■*****^ 
the  proportion  of  industrial  need  actually  satisQod  by  this 
village  smith  waa  far  from  being  inconBiderable.  It  is 
quite  true  that  thisse  natives  provided  largely  for  thoir  own 
wants,  but  it  is  no  lees  true  that  we  find  in  their  village  life 
the  beginnings  of  specialized  craft-work.  Meet  of  the  in- 
dnatria)  field  was  dominated  by  household  indui^try  of  the 
puieat  type,  but  in  the  metal  trades  we  find  craftsmen  and 
the  beginnings  of  diversified  industry.  Any  European  would 
kcvttabty  be  primarily  impressed  by  the  relati%'e  soU-euffi- 
amcy  of  the  villagers,  but  that  is  not  the  only  important  con- 
dwlDn  to  bo  dranTi  from  a  study  of  their  villa^  Life.  In 
studying  Induntrial  history  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
no  one  form  of  organization  really  dominates  social  life  at  any 
pardeular  period. 

Among  the  bu^mien  of  Australia  somewhat  difTcrent  quali- 
fications of  self-fluSiciency  appear.  The  making  of  boomer- 
ang and  other  implemeots  involved  some  degree  of  skill. 
The  older  men  of  tli»  tribe  naturally  poewes-sed  inoreHkill  than 
the  younger  men  in  this  carving  and  wood-working;  the  old 
men  were  likewise  less  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  of  lung 
expeditioaR.  A  variety  of  wares,  — yellow  ochre  for  body 
painting,  whetstones,  and  a  narcotic  herb,  —  were  usually 
obtained  by  tribal  expeditions  which  involved  much  danger 
and  hardafaip.     A  ceremonial  friendship  could  bo  cstab- 

'  ama^atoipMi.  M.  W.:  Lmd  ami  Fmiflm^  tl>»  Ktni  (Loodoa,  IBIl), 

ai. 
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lished  between  two  men  by  virtue  of  which  the  older  maa^ 
would  produce  certain  manufactured  product*  to  exchange 
for  the  products  of  Uie  expedition.  There  was  thus  some  di- 
vision of  labor  among  the  men  of  the  tribe,  thou^  it  was  not 
aa  marked  as  the  division  of  labor  among  the  metaJ-uaing 
tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

A  more  importwit  qualification  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
primitive  induatrial  household  appears  in  the  fairly  cos* 
m^mm  Mda  Biderabte  exchanged  that  take  place  at  times  b^ 
•~'****"*  twoen  different  tribes.  The  extent  of  thi«  inter- 
tribal trade  among  primitive  people*  eeems  to  depend  more  i 
upon  certain  external  circumstances  than  upon  the  grade  offl 
culture.  Peoples  hving  on  waterways  of  various  kinds  do^ 
more  trading  than  inland  peoples  like  theAustrolian  buahmen. 
A  striking  instance  oS  the  importance  of  intertribal  trade 
among  genuinely  primitive  people  is  afforded  by  oonditiona 
in  British  New  Guinea.  These  jicoplc  repreBent  a  low  grade 
erf  culture,  and,  at  the  time  the  observations  were  made,  bad 
been  scarcely  affected  by  European  influences.  There  are 
many  tribes  of  natives  inhabiting  the  small  islands  at  the 
eoutho'ly  tip  of  New  Guinea,  and  various  tribes  Hcattered 
at  intervals  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Among  these 
Iribee  there  are  marked  specializations.  Some  tribes  mode 
qtiantities  of  pottery  for  exchanges  with  other  tribes;  others 
made  stone  axes  for  actual  or  oercmonial  use.  One  island 
tribe  specialized  in  dugout  canoes.  These  products  circu- 
lated throughout  an  extensive  area,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  extent  of  the  trade  or  <A  the  ddiberate  character  of  the 
production  of  theeo  various  wares  for  tlie  general  market. 

Curiously  enou^  there  was  flome  qieciolization  betweea' 
Industrial  products  and  foodstuffs.  Some  portions  of  the 
g^^^_,^  trading  area  nunod  pigs  and  yams  with  which  to 
dHMMof  buy  sbflU  jewelry  and  pottety.  Certain  areas 
in  the  Gulf  of  Papua  produced  large  quaDtities 
of  eago  which  were  exchanged  for  sfaeU  Jewelry  and  pottery. 
This  trade  was  carried  on  annually,  and  Buffioient  ango  was 
brought  back  by  the  pottciy-makiiig  vilbfee  to  insure  them 
fto  abundaDoe  of  food  for  the  net  of  the  Beasoa.    As  m' 
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u  two  or  three  hundred  tonx  of  sago  might  be  brought  bade; 
by  the  wmual  expcdittoD.  This  epeeialization  of  in<Ju»tml 
vork  U  pomili^  without  any  genuine  development  of  crafta; 
the  induntries  are  pursued  locally  because  the  raw  materials 
tni  ool  generally  available,  no  special  Hkill  is  displayed  In  the 
product.  Each  household  of  each  village  would  be  engaged 
in  the  local  specialty,  and  at  times  the  form  of  the  trade  in- 
dicated that  each  household  of  one  village  traded  with  a 
houtehold  of  tbo  other  village.  It  in  thus  thoroughly  justi- 
fiable to  distinguish  a  period  of  industrial  development  that 
praoedee  the  appearance  of  specialized  crafts,  but  it  is  Dofci 
wfaoDy  sound  to  deeeribe  such  a  primitive  society  in  terms 
of  unqualified  self-sufficiency.  There  was  some  trade  e\'eo 
is  the  moeit  primitive  times. 

The  importance  of  trade  under  such  conditions  can  best 
be  appreetated  if  we  think  of  frontier  conditions  that  are 
rou^y  familiar  to  us  all.     In  many  frontier  notranuw 
oomrauniUee  there  is  no  diversified  industry.  ^"««*s*4 
Tbe  erude  textiles  used  are  produced  at  home,  and,  to  the 
casual  traveler,  it  may  seem  that  each  household  is  really  self- 
■offioiimt.    Such  baclcwoods  communities,  however,  may  be 
abiolutely  dependent  upon  distant  markets  for  their  tooli^  and 
firearms,  and  perhaps  for  a  wider  range  of  commodities.    Tbo 
■ettlemeat  is  perhaps  engaged  in  some  extractive  industry  or 
in  fur-hunting,  all  with  reference  to  the  demand  of  the  di»- , 
tant  market.    In  truth,  the  outlying  hanUet  which  seems  so 
indepeodent  is  really  as  much  a  part  of  the  entire  industrial 
oommunity  ai  the  metropolitan  city. 

Even  when  quaUfications  are  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
dixuactcrtBtie  illufitrations  of  this  undivcrsified  household 
htdustry,  and  it  would  seem  that  Industry  be-  TtMcnh* 
oomea  qiadaUaod  ioto  the  various  handicrafts  <**^»^  *"^ 
at  a  very  early  cultural  itsgo.  The  evideoee  of  early  culture 
eollecUid  by  anthrapolotpsts  disctosee  primitive  peoples  which 
ATI!  for  the  most  part  poesoesed  of  some  craft-skill.  Only 
among  the  most  backward  of  theae  undeveloped  races  do  we 
find  the  degree  of  adf-mfficiency  that  ooincidce  with  Ihte] 
outioD  of  the  pure  household  loduittry.    The  peoples 
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cmorgo  into  the  field  of  knowledge  at  the  dawn  of  history 
had  likewise  acquired  some  craft-ekiU.  Not  all  the  craft* 
tJiat  ultimately  arise  were  to  be  found  in  these  societies.  The 
process  of  craft  flpecialization  is  fcradual;  induntrial  purauiii 
arc  withdrawn  from  the  household  one  by  one,  and  in  theaa 
early  periods  of  history  the  number  of  occupationii  carried 
on  by  craftsmen  of  the  town  or  village  is  ^mall.  The  earlier 
writem  have  been  diApos«l  to  characterize  such  social  condi- 
tions in  terms  of  the  eelf-sufliciency  that  was  being  nibbled 
away ;  the  entire  truth  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  bo  bet- 
ter expreesed  by  describing  such  conditions  in  terms  of  the 
pn>gres«on  towards  a  new  ordering  of  social  life.  In  this 
Bense  the  outstanding  feature  of  early  economic  life  ki  the 
rise  of  the  handicrafts. 

Rodbertus  and  BQoher  have  endeavored  to  gi^'e  an  ex- 
tended meaning  to  the  conception  of  household  industry. 
induMiiii  They  recognize  a  secondary  form  in  which  the 
******  natural  monogamio  family  is  enlarged  by  the 

addition  of  slaves.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  large  numbers 
were  used  as  an  industrial  force  by  the  heads  of  many  house^ 
holds  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was  possible  even  to  develop 
production  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  we  know  of  numbers 
of  establishments  in  the  various  trades  that  must  have  pr^ 
eented  the  superficial  a.'^pects  of  small  factories.  Assuming 
that  most  of  the  operatives  in  such  eetabUslunentA  were  t^laves, 
Eodbertus  and  BQcher  did  not  hesitate  to  classify  them  as 
industrial  households.  M 

Beloch,  Meyer,  and  other  historians  of  antiquity  have" 
shown  that  the  number  of  slaves  was  seriously  overestimated 
by  Rodbertus  and  BQcher.  The  free  artJaan 
was  a  larger  factor  in  industrial  life  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
form  an  exact  notion  of  the  relations  between  masters  and 
workmen  in  the  sbope  and  establishments  of  the  andont 
worid.  There  were  some  slave  establishments,  but  then  were 
many  enterprises  that  rdiod  upon  free  bibor,  and  on  the 
whole  it  would  seem  better  to  admit  the  preMincc  of  small 
hotoriei  than  to  attempt  to  obwure  the  oxiatetioe  of  ■ome 
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liiy-seaJe  production  by  an  adroit  definition  of  tenns.  The 
diirifioation  of  the  liocialihTti;  is  indefensible  aUo  in  renpect 
to  the  puqxiso  of  this  production.  They  are  constrained  to 
iffirai  that  the  operations  of  the  hous^ld  were  tndmtomtm 
(Mcned  to  moet  the  needs  of  the  household  as  *  ""^^ 
iBrtioct  from  being  production  for  the  market.  Now  it  is, 
of  oouno,  truo  that  the  household  of  classical  antiquity  was 
mora  largely  aelf-centered  than  the  modom  houscliold,  but 
it  k  not  true  that  these  great  slave  establishments  were  con- 
eemed  with  producing  goods  for  consumption  on  the  estate. 
Pbttery,  metals,  and  textilA  of  the  higher  grade  were  all 
widely  distributed  throu^out  the  ancient  world,  and  this 
trade  was  no  mere  incidental  feature  of  GiTeco-Roman  indus- 
trial Ufa.  The  production  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  ancient 
vorid  was  imdertaken  with  reference  to  markets,  and  in  no 
Bull  mwBure  for  distant  markets.  It  is  therefore  doubly 
mUeading  to  characterize  the  industrial  forms  of  classical 
intiquity  as  household  industry.  Occupations  were  rapidly 
becoming  dLviinct  crafts  and  tlius  being  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  undiveraified  household  work.  These  changes 
were  largely  a  result  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  commerce 
in  the  Mediterranean  world.  None  of  the  implications  of 
the  fimplest  industrial  category  correspond  to  conditions  in 
the  ancient  world. 

The  notion  of  a  craft  occupation  may  present  some  little 
diflSculty  bocause  among  primitive  peoples  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  industriee  practiced  by  the  entire 
population  of  certain  localities.  Such  epeclali- 
MtioD  rvpreeenta  progress  toward  craft>work,  but  it  would 
•eem  wise  to  consider  such  di^'eimfication  a  preliminary  stage 
fai  the  goneral  divtaon  of  labor.  Similarly  the  division  of 
labor  between  mm  and  women  must  be  regarded  as  ante- 
eedent  to  the  dnvclopmcnt  of  genuine  craftn.  The  develop- 
ment of  •td  craft-fikill  is  clearly  evident  only  in  cases 
of  ■pMnaii/.:iui)n  in  particular  localities;  in  its  lowest  form 
this  Mpocialisatjon  appears  in  the  village  blacksmith  or  other 
such  artisan  charged  with  the  performance  of  all  the  work 
at  that  character  dotie  in  the  village.    Suoh  artisans  were 
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oomtnon  in  the  Greek  villages  at  an  e&rly  period ;  they  wen 
thought  of  as  ser\*anta  or  slaves  of  the  entire  village.  The 
rise  of  the  craf ta  is  soon  indicated,  however,  by  the  existenc* 
of  aome  ooosiderabte  number  of  independent  crafts  in  portiou- 
lar  towns  and  villages.  The  list  of  recognized  crafts  is  thus 
evidence  that  indu»try  has  reached  the  craft  stage  and  also 
the  boats  fur  detailed  study  of  the  gradual  divontification  of 
industry  that  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  history  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  handicraft  period.  It  is  of  moment  to  asoer- 
TkaMBfn  tain  the  probable  order  of  emergence  of  the 
^M«Hdii*wij  cj-ft/ta^  for  some  of'the  mifcoiiceptiona  of  early 
industrial  history  are  due  to  the  assumption  that  the  relative 
inportonce  of  the  difTerent  crafts  and  occupations  has  always 
been  the  Bame.  Hefcrcnccs  In  classical  literature  to  the  gin- 
ning and  weaving  done  by  the  women  in  the  household  con- 
vey the  impression  that  nearly  everything  of  importance  waa 
done  in  the  house.  The  significance  of  tbe  \'illagc  blacksmith 
is  Kwt  on  the  casual  reader  because  the  Kmith  work  dooM  not 
seem  as  important  as  the  textile  woric,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a»- 
aumed  that  tlic  crafts  emerge  from  the  bouaehold  in  the  order 
of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  ^'arious  occupations. 

The  older  writers  have  distinguished  two  types  of  craft* 
workers:  woge-workera  and  craft-workers.  The  distinction 
Wt*^oiki>a  turns  upon  the  mode  of  payment  for  thework.  If 
crmft.work  (_he  raw  material  is  owned  by  the  consumer,  the 
eraftaman  is  really  employed  by  him  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  skilled  labor  for  a  nafte.  The  craftsman  doca  not 
make  any  article  to  be  sold  in  the  market;  he  merely  aella 
his  services.  He  is  a  wage-eonwr,  thout^  there  is  no  speoiol- 
ised  employer.  If  tbe  raw  material  is  o\(-ned  by  the  crofta- 
mon,  he  must  produce  wares  to  be  sold  in  tlie  market,  and  ho 
eu  aseure  a  return  for  \m  labor  only  through  the  price  of  the 
6nished  product. 

Logicidiy  these  forms  may  be  arrutged  in  aequonoe;  woge- 

sn  HI  «urw-     *°^  '"'y  ^  nsarded  aa  a  lower  form  of  indus- 

S!lJ!Sr«!i      ^^  *■'""'  ^"^^  *ofk,  but  there  is  no  hiirtorical 

jiutiiication  for  thia  logical  oaaumption  that  these 

forma  reproooDt  different  stagea  in  devdofniKnt.    They  an 
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ahcmative  forma  that  emerge  in  different  crafts.  Rarely, 
if  ev«r,  oould  one  expect  to  find  a  craft  which  waa  at  first 
practiced  aooording  to  the  fonn  of  wage-work  and  then  at 
a  later  date  according  to  the  form  of  craftrwork.  It  will  be 
ofaatfved  thai  some  crafts  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  moat  effectively  remunerated  by  a  wage  payment.  The 
building  trades,  for  instance,  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  perfonnance  of  certain  skilled  services  for  the  benefit  of 
a  coosuiner.  The  raw  materials  can  be  most  readily  fur- 
okfaed  by  the  consumer,  unices  society  is  sufficiently  diver- 
riSed  to  maintain  capitalist  contractors.  In  the  portions  of 
Europe  which  were  well  supplied  with  building  stone,  the 
aattsial  used  tras  characteristically  gotten  out  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  usually  on  land  belonging  to  the  person 
(cr  whoaa  benefit  the  btulding  was  to  be  erected.  The  ston&- 
I'f*-*  emploj'ed  would  be  expected  to  get  out  their  stone. 
If  Hme  general  quany  were  used,  the  stone  would  probably 
be  procured  by  the  consumer.  The  raw  materiab  of  other 
oafia  weie  mch  that  they  oould  most  suitably  be  procured 
by  the  craftnnan  himself.  The  textile  workers  were  Ukely 
to  eecure  their  own  raw  materials.  A  few  crafts  might  well 
work  according  to  both  sj'at^^ms.  The  candle-makers,  for 
instatwe,  mi^  t  produce  candles  for  a  general  market  by  mak- 
ing up  raw  materials  purchased  by  them.  They  mi^t  also 
|D  out  to  mttae  bouse  or  establii^hment  to  work  up  into  candies 
■  vtock  of  grease  that  bad  bwu  accumulated  there.  At  Paris, 
Ibe  caiidl«>-makef8  were  subjected  to  specific  regulations  aa 
to  tbfl  quidity  of  grease  Uiey  might  use  when  manufacturing 
for  the  gi'iieral  market,  tliou^i  they  were  aliened  t^i  make 
up  any  kind  of  grease  for  a  particular  individual  if  the  work 
was  done  on  his  premisee.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  distinction 
between  ttMse  different  forms  of  pa>incnt  for  craft  service  is 
aoi  of  great  iniportanoe. 

Tben  aiv  two  distinct  stagee  in  the  development  of  the 
erafU  which  are  of  priinnry  imporliuico.      In  e,,—,!^^^ 
tbe  earlier  ntago*  u(  iiidimti-iiU  specialization,  c>v«iboi 
ibe  erafta  emerge  as  occupationii  whirli  pro-  ■'''*'**'^ 
ducc  a  finished  product,  or  at  Icust  a  salable  iiruducl.  Cloth, 
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for  instance,  can  be  used  without  being  bicaobed  or  dyed,  and 
it  ia  fairly  certain  that  "grey"  cloth  was  used  extensively  in 
the  ancient  and  medieval  periods.  It  way  be  tliat  a  wearer 
would  sell  the  grey  cloti  to  a  pro^iective  consumer,  aiid  thus 
hewould  notfltrictlyspeakingdealiDafinishedprocIurC.  We 
cannot  be  sure  whether  weavers  preceded  dyers  or  dyers  pre- 
ceded  weavent  w  persons  exercising  distinct  craft«.  It  would 
seem  likely,  however,  that  rtome  persons  would  find  a  rv^ular 
and  diGtinct  occupation  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  rrude  hom^ 
spuns  ftppreciitbly  before  weaving  iH-came  a  jii>ecialiaed  ooeo- 
spKUiiMd  pation.  The  dyers  took  the  product  of  undi- 
••••'"''^  versified  household  induatrj*  and  gave  Uie  cloth 
a  finish  that  made  it  substantially  a  new  product.  Sudi 
a  craft  would  represent  more  or  toes  exactly  the  notions 
commonly  held  of  craft^industry.  A  angle  craft,  repre* 
Bcnted  always  by  a  particular  workman,  stands  between  the 
"raw  product"  and  the  consumer.  There  is  no  middleman. 
no  intermediate  processes  of  production  and  sale.  ^H 

Such  a  simple  atuation  cannot  long  persist;  the  develop- 
ment of  craft  differentiation  tends  to  disintegrate  the  process 
6p«ci>iiutiaB     of  production  into  its  essenUal  ntagee,  and  finally 
bt  tn<Mmt»      ejyjj,  phase  of  the  transformation  of  the  primary 
raw  mat<Tial  becomes  the  basis  of  a  oeparate  craft.     Thus 
in  the  textile  trades,  we  ultimately  find  distinct  crafts  of  wool- 
combers,  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  drapers.    Spinning 
never  hecuiie  a  craft-operation  in  the  lecptimato  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  wus  a  subsidiary  employment  of  women  and  children 
that  required  no  spccialiwd  skill.  The  production  of  textiles 
thus  came  to  be  the  work  of  a  group  of  crafts,  »o  that  some 
of  the  workers  never  came  in  contact  with  the  consumer, 
direct  contact  with  the  oonsumor  that  is  so  strongly  em 
tited  in  doseripUons  of  craft^indufitry  does  not  apply  to  tht 
later  stagm  of  craft-devolopmeni .    The  dinntC|p«tion  of 
prooMS  of  production  required  at  least  suooesaavo  salta' 
partly  finiabed  goods.   Combers  might  sell  combed  wool  to 
Vfwvexn,  wea\'ern  would  wll  gn'y  rioth  to  fullers  or  dyetfl, 
fullers  and  dyers  would  hcU  finished  cloth  tu  the  drapers 
who  undcrtofdc  to  tell  the  cloth  in  the  distant  maricet  that 
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ufually  cuDtemplated.  A  considerable  division  of  labor 
aiil^t  tfauB  develop  without  breaking  dovm  the  indc^peodenoe 
of  Um  crafbnneD.  In  this  second  period  of  craft-di^'e^8ifi- 
Bitioa  each  cruft  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  corruliited  crafts. 
Sufficient  differcntiAtion  to  g;ive  ri^  to  many  of  these  pbo- 
iKntetu  undoubtedly  existed  at  a  relatively  eariy  period  in 
1h»  devdopment  of  craft-industrj'.  The  notion  of  direct 
Bontaot  between  producer  and  consumer  cannot  be  regarded 
m  charactAriittic  of  the  chief  period  of  craft-industry.  The 
rimpbdty  of  industrial  life  during  the  craft  period,  too,  has 
been  •a-iouzity  exaggerated.  The  mulUplici^  of  special  crafts 
lire  riM  at  an  early  date  to  all  these  loose  co&rdinationn  of 
pouptf  of  crafts  that  are  so  hard  for  us  to  appreciate. 

The  recognition  of  this  second  stage  of  craft-development 
ll  pftfticulorly  important  because  it  furnishes  the  hat^iK  for  the 
bepnninff  of  capitalistic  control  of  industry.  B««iBiaaitf 
The  formation  of  a  considerable  group  of  crafts  ^Hdkoc 
Id  n  single  induiitry  brought  with  it  certain  tech-  """^ 
titml  advuitagee  from  special]  eation  of  skill,  but  there  were 
ocrtnin  economic  du^  vantages  as  long  aa  the  crafts  remained 
•Dtirely  independent.  The  successive  buying  and  selling  of 
portly  finished  products  were  sheer  waste  of  energy.  There 
was  abo  no  possibility  of  exercising  any  supervision  over  the 
procen  of  production.  These  disadvantages  could  he  over- 
eome  if  nome  one  bought  the  primary  raw  material  at  the 
outAct  and  then  hired  the  various  craftsmen  to  perform  their 
craft-work  for  wages.  A  capitaUst  employer  of  this  typo 
was  DMBwary  to  prevent  specialization  from  degenerating 
toto  (Uaordor.  The  tendency  toward  disintegration  was 
thus  cBwot  by  a  tendency  towards  integration:  there  was 
diBOtflgration  in  the  technique  of  production  followed  speed- 
By  by  hitegratloa  of  oontrd. 

The  gcmral  industrial  system  by  which  this  control  was  ex- 
panes  under  a  great  vari(^ty  of  names.   It  has  been 
the  "  doniMtio  systejn,"  because  the  workmen  are  gen- 
lly  able  to  pursue  their  craft  in  their  homes.    Thut  term 
preaentii  an  aotitbMia  to  the  factory  system,  but  it  foils  to 
any  distinetion  between  this  form  and  the  craft  sya- 
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tern.  Until  the  factory  appeared  the  household  was  tbo  scene 
of  nearly  all  industrial  labor;  the  fact  that  the  work  woa  dou 
at  homo  is  thus  of  do  distinctive  significance.  The  phrase 
"  c^nunissioD  nystem"  has  also  been  u»ed,  but  mjch  a  tcna 
suggests  a  relation  between  principle  and  agent  Uiat  is  meun- 
ingleas  in  this  particular  pluwe  of  indaitriul  liistory.  The 
Th#"inttuiit-  term  "putting-out  system"  is  neither  euphonl- 
out  ■  n«t«B  oua  no|.  eic;gaut,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  dcwcrib- 
ing  the  salient  characteristics  of  this  t>-pe  of  industrial  organs 
zation,  and  it  suggests  the  features  that  disltngui^h  thiit  type 
both  from  the  craft  fonns  that  precede  it  and  from  the  factory 
system  that  follows.  The  employer  owns  the  materials  and 
gives  them  out  to  various  craft-workera  wtio  carry  the  goods 
through  a  process  or  group  of  processes.  Tbo  goods  ar«  thai 
returned  to  the  employer,  and,  If  they  are  not  yet  finliihod, 
they  ve  passed  on  to  other  workmen.  The  employer  must 
needs  be  a  capitalist:  he  owns  the  materials  during  the  proo* 
ess  of  production  and  advanoes  wigne  to  the  craftsmen.  At 
times  the  employer  may  own  tot^  or  other  equipment  used 
in  production.  Instances  occur  in  the  ninetccnit)  century 
in  which  the  emfdoyer  owned  tbc!  cottjigos  used  by  Uiv  work- 
men; the  cottages  wore  prepared  for  tbo  weavers  or  other 
craftsmen  and  rented  completely  G(]uipped.  Not  infro- 
quontly  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  workshops  belonging  to 
the  c^italist  employer  and  under  immediate  supervision. 
This  was  most  commonly  the  case  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  fiulnhing  processes  of  the  woolen  manufnrture. 

Tlic  puttitig-out  system  is  by  nature  biglily  elastic,  ad- 
mitting of  many  gmdations  of  capitalistic  control  of  the 
tetSfMMCM  P'WjeBB  of  production,  and  oorrcspooding  v*- 
riety  in  the  degreo  to  which  the  distntegnUion 
of  industry  into  wparato  crofts  is  remedied  by 
centralised  direction.  The  scale  of  prt«durtJon,  too,  might 
var>'  within  wide  limits.  Many  ostabli'  -  ''■  In  tho 
molvn  industry  organized  on  tills  system  •  ■  .  <1  ii  tliou- 
hands,  and  though  the  niunber  of  nmployi^r^  a"-  >if 
somewhat  incn-iiAO'l  by  tbe  nbsonoe  of  power  machiiw 
B  scale  of  the  undurtuking  was  reall] 
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the  Muicty  of  detail  poAsible  in  this  system  enables  us  to  ap- 
peoAte  clearly  all  the  phases  of  the  long  transition  from  craft- 
work  to  the  fftcton,',  anil  the  minutoncas  of  the  changes  af- 
fonia  interesting  iUustralions  of  the  continuity  of  industrial 
dtTdopmeDt.  At  do  point  in  there  an  abrupt  transition  from 
llw  old  to  the  new. 

In  the  main,  the  puttiog^iut  syst«m  merely  brought  a 
Dumber  of  workmen  under  a  moderate  degree  of  supervision 
•nd  diroction.  The  eetablinhment  was  the  loosest  possible 
mmatkin  of  workers.  The  development  of  this  form  does 
not  ordimrily  bring  with  it  any  increase  in  the  division  of 
libor.  It  was  primarily  an  antidote  for  excessive  disint«- 
(Cmtjon.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  new  tendencies 
con  be  perceived  in  some  English  industries.  Weaving,  as 
practiced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  old  school,  comprised  three 
diattnet  operations  or  tasks :  preparation  of  the  warp ;  the  plac- 
ing of  the  warp  on  the  beam  of  the  loom:  and  the  throwing 
of  the  shuttle  through  the  warp.  The  preparation  of  the 
warp  and  the  setting-up  of  the  loom  required  much  skill, 
though  neither  task  required  as  much  time  as  the  throwing 
of  tfae  shuttle.  Concentration  of  skilled  workmen  on  the 
pr^iwtttory  tasks  would  thus  make  it  possible  to  delcftate 
the  laborious  work  with  the  shuttle  to  inferior  workmen, 
or  even  to  unskilled  beginnets.  A  considerable  dilution  of 
dcfllod  worken  was  thus  poesible. 

Thcee  tendeccieB  were  not  merely  local,  nor  were  they  oon- 
flned  to  n  sin^  industry,  though  we  know  more  about  the 
wooleo  indurtiy.  These  beginnings  of  a  hori-  H«H»Mit»i 
mtal  division  of  kbor,  the  splitting-up  of  the  ^»^'""' <^  uiw 
old  crafts  into  their  component  proceeses  are  the  fu^t  cvi- 
duwwof  a  inuHUtioQ  to  a  now  system  of  orgoniuition  in  which 
the  workmen  were  to  bo  more  iliao  mere  aggregations  of  units. 
The  increased  subdivinon  of  praceescs  of  production  naade  it 
more  neoenory  than  in  tfae  past  to  work  out  carefully  tlie 
eondatkm  botwenn  the  various  groups  of  workmen.  More 
«uper>-tnan  bocamo  necenary  because  the  workman  was  not 
alwaye  a  master  of  his  craft.  The  employer  thus  became 
by  force  of  droumstanoe  n  dismplinarian,  Intorested  In  every 
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detail  of  the  process  of  production.  The  advantages  to  be 
itija  (J  Hit  necured  tlirouph  the  orKftnizution  of  teAin*pIay 
'•ciorj  among  the  workmen  and  through  more  careful 

study  of  the  pace  of  the  entire  productive  process  could  be- 
came really  significant  only  through  an  increase  of  diacIpUne 
and  drilling  that  would  be  impossible  as  long  as  the  worken 
remained  in  their  homes.  The  con<Tentration  of  the  whole 
body  of  employoce  was  indispensable;  properly  Bpcaldng  it 
wDs  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is 
the  moflt  notable  viiublo  diHorcncc  between  the  etrtablish- 
ment  organized  under  the  putting-out  system  and  the  factory, 
but  it  i»  not  in  fact  the  essential  feature  of  the  factory  system. 
The  gathering  together  of  oper&tivea  in  one  place  would  not 
properly  make  a  factory  any  more  than  the  collection  of  a 
large  body  of  men  mokes  an  army.  Until  there  is  some  plaa 
for  the  increased  coordination  of  the  workmen,  some  iocreaM 
in  the  diviiiiiuii  of  labor,  and  new  disciplinary  measures  to  give 
effect  to  the  closer  ordering  of  the  producti\'o  process,  then 
is  no  real  ad%'aotage  is  coUectiug  the  operatives  into  a  single 
workshop. 

There  were  advantages  in  this  new  organization  that  were 
Bufheiently  great  to  induce  the  proprietor  of  the  establisb- 
mont  to  adopt  the  new  system,  without  assuming  any  change 
in  the  tochnical  equipment  of  industry'.  The  change  to  the 
factory  system  could  take  place  before  the  introduction  of 
machinerj',  as  far  as  tlie  e-rnployer  was  concerned.  This 
industrial  transformation,  however,  is  distinct  from  all  the 
Tba  fctrnitr  oi  pbasos  of  development  that  precede  it  in  being 
um  workmw  bittoHy  Opposed  by  the  workmen.  They  did  not 
like  the  rifpd  discipUoe  of  the  new  regime;  the  liberty  of  the 
oraft-work  in  tlieir  hcHtiea  was  not  signilicautly  qualified  by 
the  BUpervisioD  exercised  by  the  capitalist  employer,  and 
tbey  were  loath  to  give  up  their  personal  liberty.  The  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  factory  system  was  tmdoubtedly  delayed  by 
the  imwiUingnens  of  the  workmen  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  enqxloymeot  tlmt  it  imposed,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
DOW  system  thus  turned  upon  the  proosure  of  competition 
bolwoeD  the  old  equipment  and  the  power  machinery  that 
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to  affect  ludufttry  at  the  cloee  of  the  eighteentJi  cen- 
liny.  The  factory  that  camo  into  being  in  the  eaiXy  nine- 
teeath  oentury  thun  differed  from  the  putting-out  Hyxtem  in 
three  recpecta:  the  greater  measure  of  coCrdinatioD  in  the 
process  of  pruductioa;  the  nussiog  of  the  operati%'e6  iu  one 
Mtablishment;  the  ialmductioii  of  machinery. 

Strict  claanfioaUon  of  induRtrial  forms  thus  leads  to  a 
number  of  divergeDces  from  popular  and  legal  usage.  The 
"workabopa"  of  En^ish  statutes  and  the  Ttouvid*. 
"«weat-dM>pe"  that  are  currently  distingtiished  u^iL^"^ 
(nun  "factories"  would  probably  f^  witJun  •d««M'» 
the  meaning  of  Che  tenn  "factory,"  as  defined  above.  It 
]■  commonly  recognized  that  the  distinction  between  "fao- 
tonee"  and  "woriuhope"  is  wholly  arbitrary  and  unfortu- 
Date.  An  industrial  establishment  does  not  change  its  char- 
acter atgniBcantly  by  reason  of  employing  a  fiftieth  hand; 
if  numbers  can  possess  any  importance  from  the  standpoint 
d  daanfication  they  are  most  likely  to  mean  sometliing  when 
the  ertabliahments  are  small.  The  niunbers  five  and  six  used 
in  German  and  French  industrial  statistics  are  probably  con- 
aeoted  with  real  differences  in  the  character  of  the  establish- 
iMDti  but  once  the  size  of  the  establishment  has  grown  be- 
yond micb  narrow  limits  further  classification  by  numbers 
ma  bsive  no  functional  significance.  The  attempt  to  distin- 
guiih  workahope  as  places  in  which  do  power  machinery'  was 
und  wai  perhaps  more  significant,  but  no  more  justifiable 
OD  Kientifio  grounds.  These  distinctions  have  proved  to 
have  been  unwise  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 
Then  were  no  sufficient  grounds  for  subjecting  such  e8tal>- 
ttahments  to  different  restrictions. 

The  iweat-«hnp  presents  a  more  difficult  problem  of  classi- 
flcatioa,  and  it  may  aeem  extravagant  to  propose  to  classify 
the  majority  of  «w«at-ehops  aa  factories;  the 
ODOclui^on  is,  however,  irresistible.  The  sweat* 
■bop  k  the  abode  of  the  proprietor  in  most  cases,  but  many  of 
(be  flcnployeoe  livo  daewhere.  Furthermore,  the  work  is  dune 
under  tupervinoD  nf  a  taskmaster;  the  employees  ooostituto 
a  team  of  workers  of  various  degrees  of  sldU  eogflLged  in  the 
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Bories  of  tasks  noocssory  to  complete  some  indiLstriiU  opora> 
tion;  there  is  an  elalwrntc  division  of  labor  and  dcfuutf!  pnc« 
for  the  work.  The  eetablishment  represents  a  t>'pe  of  factory 
in  which  the  economic  advantages  arc  dcri\'cd  from  (hu  se 
driving  of  the  laborers  as  a  team.  The  fact  that  the  pmprieto: 
of  the  sweat-shop  contracts  to  do  certain  work  for  aoo 
business  man  is  of  indifTerence  in  classifying  the  estabUahp 
ment.  The  work  of  that  business  man  is  "put-out"  in  a 
sense,  but  tlie  manner  of  the  putting-out  is  entirely  different 
•nMtwo  from  the  delegation  of  work  in  the  puttinR- 
^Ma^oS^  out  system.  When  the  capitalist  employer  of 
n**»  tbo  esariy  days  ga^'e  out  work  he  was  dealing 

with  people  who  were  to  perform  the  work  in  their  homes  at 
their  own  convenience;  the  fact  that  they  did  the  work  most 
Uterally  at  their  con\'eDience  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
difTiculties  the  employer  had  to  contend  with.  He  could 
never  bo  sure  of  getting  work  out  on  time.  The  eesenUol 
feature  of  the  putting-out  system  is  this  absence  of  any  dia* 
ciplinaiy  power;  tbo  capitalist  was  an  employer  of  labor,  but 
he  was  not  a  boss. 

The  portion  of  the  swcat-ehop  is  not  happily  defined  in 
terms  of  the  putting-out  of  work:  the  work  that  is  {p%'en  out 
is  comparable  to  work  let  out  by  firms  that  do  not  care  to 
make  all  their  accemorice;  it  reprcwnts  a  contract  between 
establishments  rather  than  a  contract  between  a  capitalist 
employer  and  a  craftsman  living  in  his  own  home.  The 
ewoat^op  can  thus  be  compared  to  the  manufacturing  firm 
that  makes  some  small  specialty,  not  itself  of  use  to  oonsumen 
but  fundamental  to  many  manufacturers.  It  is  a  small  fac- 
tory, represMiting  the  syvtem  at  its  worst.  It  iti  a  "mnrltid 
survival,"  to  use  Hobwn'a  phrase;  but  it  fa)  not  a  tiurvival 
from  any  remote  past.  Wo  sec  in  this  form  the  early  type  of 
Iho  factory  without  machinery,  exempt  from  all  rt^ulation. 

III.  COUUXSCB  AND  ItniDsmT  i 

It  win  be  obaerved  that  the  development  of  the  varimM 
industrial  forms  la  merely  an  outeome  of  tbo  progrenivc 
diviaioa  of  lolrar.   Each  fonn  Is  rdatfid  to  particular  doBM| 
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d  industrifll  Bpeciolizatioo.  The  forme  arts  not  in  themselves 
|Dod  f>r  bad;  tbcy  are  adaptations  to  the  cir>  idamiu 
cnmstanooe  created  by  the  gradual  spccializa-  ■p***""*'"" 
tioD  of  vork.  The  central  fact  is  not  the  series  of  successive 
mduatriol  forms,  but  tJie  di\-isioD  of  labor,  ever  more  and  more 
daboratcty  articulated.  The  Miming  continuity  of  indus- 
trial devdopment  is  wbolly  due  to  this  dominant  fact.  The 
complexities  of  the  actual  chronology  of  industrial  history 
an  all  lost  to  view  because  of  the  compelling  logical  movo- 
taeat  of  tlm  progressive  division  of  labor  with  its  related 
jadostriul  forms.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  keep  these 
complexities  of  actual  chronology  clearly  in  mind,  for  they 
eonstitute  the  main  problem  of  industrial  hLttory. 

The  advantages  of  the  di\-ision  of  Uibor  are  so  widely  real- 
ised that  it  is  not  neceesary  to  comment  on  the  cause  or  the 
variety  of  forma  in  which  they  appear.  But  it  would  seem 
that  men  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  economic  advantages 
of  ttiis  specialization  of  effort.  Why  has  the  development  of 
todustrial  forms  been  so  slow?  Why  do  the  highly  specialized 
Igrpea  of  industrial  society  emerge  so  late?  The  general 
Bimrer  to  these  fundamental  questions  is  funmhe<l  by  the 
a»om  of  Adam  Smith:  the  extent  of  the  market  defines  the 
pro6table  limita  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  umitf^  br 
village  blacksmith  must  needs  be  somewhat  of  ^'  i^"^*^ 
s  Jaek-of-all-Trades  because  no  one  of  his  actinties  would^ 
in  that  village,  a0ord  him  a  livelihood.  He  must  needs  be 
a  worker  in  iron,  a  wagon-maker,  a  joiner,  and  not  infre- 
queatJy  be  used  to  he  called  upon  as  a  dentist.  The  hand- 
loom  weaver  was  also  a  gardener,  and  at  harvest  time  ho 
mil^t  hire  out  as  a  general  farm  hiborer. 

The  principle  of  Adam  SmitI]  is  well  known,  but  there  is 
frequent  tendency  to  forget  that  the  market  for  industrial 
products   is  no   winpic  matter.     The  market  x^nttotui  •«* 
is  subject  to  sorial  and  territorial  UmitatJnns.  "mu  Uoua- 
It  may  oonsiMt  of  a  clientele  spread  throu^  a  *" 
wide  area,  but  oonSnud  to  a  single  cUas,  or  again  it  may  odd* 
aiat  of  all  chuaee  of  ppnuios  linng  within  a  rcUtivdy  uircunv 
saih«d  area.    The  limitations  of  tho  market  from  the  tenl- 
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tonal  point  of  ^iew  have  always  been  keenly  felt,  the  sooial 
Itmitationa  of  the  market  have  not  been  as  generally  per- 
ceived, though  they  are  of  special  importance  in  oonnectiuii 
with  industrial  history.  In  the  middle  ages,  markets  foi 
industrial  products  were  small  by  reason  of  social  rather 
than  tu-ritorial  limitations.  It  was  easier  to  sell  the  hi^- 
grade  broadcloth  of  England  in  the  Near  East  or  in  the  East 
Indies  than  to  soU  such  goods  to  the  peasanta  or  sliopkocpcrs 
of  the  county.  Until  the  Industrial  Revolution  it  was  easier 
to  extend  the  market  for  manufactures  by  soiling  lhn>ue^  a 
wider  area  than  to  increase  the  market  by  offering  the  goods 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

The  foreign  or  distant  market  has  thus  played  a  mora 
prominent  part  in  industrial  history  than  the  domestio 
y-iiiiiiMw  of  market.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  believe 
t***^****  that  difhcultios  of  tranaportation  prevented  tba 
sole  of  goods  over  large  areas  until  a  fairly  recent  period,  but 
tJiis  is  a  serious  error.  Transportation  was  slow,  and  the 
volume  of  Koods  handled  wa.s  mnall  in  comparison  with  mod- 
em  tralhci  but  such  comparisoos  are  misleading.  Manu- 
factured commodities  were  sent  great  distances  both  in  cla>* 
ncal  and  medieval  days,  and,  when  water  transport  was 
avidlablo,  bulky  commodities  tike  groin  and  oil  could  pro- 
fitably be  shipped.  The  limitations  of  the  market  were  an 
outcomeof  the  inoqualitice  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which 
placed  the  purchadng  power  r)f  the  community  primarily  In 
the  hands  of  the  landt-d  ari.stocrucy,  ao  that  the  market  (or 
many  industrial  products  was  the  luxurious  demand  of  the 
wealthy.  Much  industry  was  therefore  concerned  with  a 
dote  that  was  concentrated  in  the  larger  towns  daring  ths 
Gmco-Homon  period,  though  the  towns  were  tbamadves 
scattered  throu^out  the  Mediterranean  world.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  aristocracy  was  even  more  widely  diffused 
throujdi  an  area  that  hud  been  enlarged  by  the  devel 
of  northern  Europe. 

The  oommodiUet  used  by  the  common  people  wore  n 
•U  produoed  b  the  boow  either  hi  elassienl  or  in  medieval 
imuB;  oevertbeleas,  these  need*  wore  oot  luffidontly  oonaid- 
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le  to  ofTord  a  basis  for  the  development  of  highly  Bp»< 
Iflduftry.  Such  wants  could  be  gratiiied  ,     ,    ^ 
by  a  fov  local  oraftamen.    There  was  a  nota- 
ble iotercbange  of  products  between  artisans  and  small  far- 
men.    The  urban  craftsman  became  dependent  upon  the 
siulTa  produced  by  the  small  fanners  and  among  theser^ 
otoases  a  genuine  money  economy  sprang  up  at  a  retar 
tirety  eariy  date.    The  artisans  sold  Uicir  goods  or  services 
for  money  to  the  aristoctats  or  to  the  fanners  of  the  neigh- 
borfaood;  with  money  they  purchased  their  supplies  in  the 
market.     It  is  the  life  of  these  humbler  clatises  in  society 
that  creates  the  appearance  of  intense  local  self-«ufhcicncy 
which  many  writers  declare  to  be  characteristic  of  the  cco- 
lio  life  of  theee  eariy  periods.     The  ooemopolitaniflm  in 
t  fife  of  the  upper  classes  is  quite  as  characteristic,  however, 
ud  the  difference  between  modem  life  and  the  life  of  theeo  I 
periods  really  lies  in  the  ntranRe  dualism  of  social] 
ition  in  ancient  and  mc(lic\'al  times;  certain  a^pectaj 
'  loeiety  being  dominated  by  the  narrowest  local  influcncea^J 
aspeots  leas  definitely  centralized  than  at  the  present 

The  tDsistenco  upon  local  self-sufficiency  is  thus  justifiable 
In  ft  meeaure,  but  it  must  not  be  presented  as  the  whole  truth 
the  matter,  and  with  reference  to  industrial  historj'  it  is 
rly  disastrous  to  net^ect  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the 
classes,  for  such  influences  were  all-important  in  de-l 
ig  the  more  highly  specialized  industrial  devclop- 
^ments. 

Not  until  the  Indtistriol  devolution  docs  the  intensive  ex- 
itatton  of  the  needs  of  all  classes  in  the  conununity  bo- 


I  the  dominant  fact  in  industrial  spectaliza-  t>i*  dn«ie»> 
^tfon.    When  methods  of  production  were  pri-  t^ad 
marity  dependent  upon  hand  work,  tJio  high  costs  «m««p*m 
I  and  tendency  to  emphasize  distinctiveness  of  product  inevi-J 
[tably  restricted  the  sale  to  the  wealthy.    Large^tale  produc 
with  a  moehanloal  technique  nuule  it  possible  to  offc 
to  all  wares  that  had  formerty  been  the  prerogative 
I  wealthy.   ConsumptJon  became  mora  standardiwd;  tbi 
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manufacturer  realized  that  it  was  mom  profitable  to  sell  rel- 
atively  cheap  warea  to  the  entire  community  than  to  mU 
distinctive  product*  to  persona  of  great  wealth. 

The  expansion  of  the  market  for  industrial  producta  haa 
thus  bocjt  a  bi^ly  complex  development;  sometimea  social, 
The-woiid  aometimea  territ^mal.  German  writers  have 
'^'"•"  made  much  use  of  the  phra»o"  world  market" 

in  writing  of  recent  developments,  implying  and  frequently 
declaring  that  the  "market"  was  less  broad  in  the  earlier 
period!!.  All  higlily  developed  industrial  dtHtricta  have  been 
dependent  upon  a  world  market,  m  the  territorial  aense  of 
the  word.  There  baa  always  been  a  world  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  territorial  extent  of  the  maricct  has  been 
periodically  enlarged  —  the  world  haa  grown  larger.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  significance  of  the  terminology 
established  in  geography.  Wc  are  all  familiar  with  phrases 
Hke  "the  Homeric  World,"  "the  Worid  of  Herodotus,"  "the 
Ptolemaic  Worid,"  and  yet  we  forget  that  the  growth  of 
geographical  knowledge  is  clo«dy  related  Ui  the  expanaicni  of 
eoounerce.  In  the  etudy  of  industrial  history  these  various 
phases  in  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  Western  world  an 
absolutely  vital. 

The  slow  growth  of  industry  prior  to  the  ninth  century  ».c. 
was  largely  conditioned  by  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  area 
c«nuD«f««  of  sigiiificaut  social  contacts.  The  rise  of  the 
{ji^l^iliy  maritime  development  of  the  Phcnnician  and 
■n**h  Greek  cities  resulted  in  a  great  cxtcndon  of  the 

civilized  world.  The  entire  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra* 
ncan  began  to  show  evidence  of  a  systematic  gco|trat>hi(;al  di- 
vision of  labor.  The  pn>dti<-tion  uf  grain,  oil,  and  metals  was 
itoDiewhat  specialized  as  well  as  the  production  uf  industrial 
products.  The  multiplication  of  the  crafts  in  the  Greek 
dtiesand  oolonieawos  a  nfllcctiun  of  thtsaxtansion  of  Mediter- 
ranean couuneroe.  Medieval  industry  devdoped  under  the 
influence  of  a  somowhnt  diJTercnt  noniplcx  of  commeroial  fao* 
ton.  The  newly  acquired  impurtanco  of  northern  Europe 
gav«  added  emphasis  to  the  gBographical  dlvunon  of  labor: 
there  wwe  oiinuMio  differeoooa  between  the  Near  East  and 
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Bm  Exirope  that  did  not  exist  between  the  countries  of 
Ibe  Mediterranean.  Export  industries  became  Kzpnaiaab 
locnuiiigly  importaiit  in  the  middle  ages  be-  ""  '^'"''  ""^ 
amae  tbey  were  emential  to  the  trade  between  northern 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  or  Levant.  There  was  an  increase 
in  tlie  dependence  upon  export  trade  a»  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  ana  within  the  scope  of  t  lie  general  commercial  system. 
TboM  oonditions  afforded  medieval  industry  a  broader  com- 
mercial background,  and,  althou^  the  forms  of  craft-indu9- 
try  predominated  as  during  the  major  portion  of  the  cla^ical 
pofod,  there  were  mgnificant  differenoes  in  the  number  of 
crafts  and  in  the  degree  of  industrial  specialization. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  in  part  an  outcome  of  the 
eoouneroial  expansion  to  India  and  the  Spice  Islands.  New 
matketa  were  opened  up  and  new  wares  were  introduced 
bto  Europe.  The  inventions  were  in  many  Eip^i^oo  B«»«r 
otaoa  a  deUbemte  attempt  to  take  advantage  «>  fi*  ib<>*»- 
of  the  industrial  opportunitiea  created  by  this  "**' 
Dommercial  growth,  although  the  changes  in  the  metal  trades 
Gwmot  be  directly  associated  with  the  growth  of  commerce. 
With  this  single  exception  each  great  period  of  industrial 
duutfla  has  been  cloedy  related  to  periods  of  oommcrci^  cx- 
panaion.  Industry  has  de%'eloped,  therefore,  as  a  result  of 
dmrawtsnces  affecting  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whola 
and  not  primarily  by  reason  of  any  spontanenus  tendency 
omifioed  to  the  industrial  field.  The  factors  that  have  domt- 
nat«d  industrial  growth  are  economic  rather  than  technologi- 
cal. Industr>'  reacts  to  general  social  changes, and  isseldom 
A»  initial  cause  of  change, 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  RKE  OF  THE  CRAFTS  IN  ANTIQUmf 


TnE  beginnings  of  the  records  of  Western  cnitization  iu« 
cloeely  associated  with  the  beginninga  of  urban  life.  The 
rapid  growtli  of  our  Icnowlodgo  of  tho  life  of  prehietoric  mon 
KMKdad  u».  should  Bave  \a  from  the  error  of  identifying 
IH!^^^^  the  dawn  of  history  with  the  beginnings  of  on 
•oei»i  ^»  ganizpd  social  life,  and  for  that  reai*on  we  should 

not  bo  unduly  surpri^-d  to  tiud  revealed,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Mesc^tamia,  a  social  structure  already  far  removed  from  tho 
primitive  conditions  tliat  con  still  be  studied  among  the  baelc- 
ward  races  of  AuHtralasia  and  the  equatorial  fore8t«  of  Africa. 
Between  these  primitive  conditions  revealed  by  anthropolog- 
ical mearcb  and  the  social  Ufe  of  the  early  Eg>'ptians  and 
Sumerijuis  there  is  a  gap  which  cannot  bo  bridged.  Social 
history  docs  nut  begin  at  the  beginning  of  social  Ufe,  and 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  institutions  of  theao  early  aocifr 
tied  (k!  misinterpreted  because  of  an  unwarranted  assumfK 
Uon  that  they  must  needs  represent  in  actAial  forms  the  oon- 
ditionii  that  should  lo^cally  be  found  at  the  beginuingB  of 
social  life.  Deq>ite  the  brillianoe  of  BQoher's  work  and  tbs 
kccnncfs  of  his  sonee  of  historical  development,  evidence  k 
constantly  forced  upon  our  attention  that  he  could  not  frae 
himself  from  the  dispoeition  to  describe  the  dawn  of  biMory 
ai  if  it  were  the  origin  of  orgattimod  mc'ia}  life. 

The  political  arrangements  and  rcUgiouii  beliefs  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  that  the  changes  seem  Inuneasurably 
great,  —  so  great  that  we  readily  think  of  tho  Kgypttaos  and 
Sumeriann  ns  primitive  peoples,  eoaroely  oiviltBod.  So  com- 
mon was  this  view  a  gonention  ago  that  the  Htcheolofcical 
discoveries  of  recent  years  have  been  a  real  shock  to  our  lUs- 
torical  ooDsdouiDBSi.  The  discovery  of  the  Code  of  Ham- 
muraU,  dating  from  about  two  tbounnd  yean  before  Christ, 
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the  most  notable  single  rcvel&tion  of  this  hitherto 
anknown  worid,  but  this  ia  only  one  of  many  discoveries,  and, 
although  the  mass  of  our  knowledge  is  still  kduUI,  we  caa 
fonn  tentative  opioions  about  the  social  life  of  these  peoples 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  theee  early  records  is  the 
unmiatftkable  e\'idence  of  developed  urban  life.     The  tiiiy 
nUBgea  of  primitive  iwcicty  hud  long  been  out-  RMom*  ud 
{town,  and  some  Bignificant  concentration  of  *"»'"•  | 

population  had  taken  place.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  tran- 
itioD  to  urban  life  took  place  nithia  a  period  which  waa 
within  the  historical  era,  and  the  literature  and  legends  of 
the  race  constitute  a  fragmentary  and  uncertain  record  which 
baa  hiatorical  value,  though  it  can  hanlly  be  called  a  hintori- 
ctl  reeord.  Even  among  the  Greeks  we  have  scarce  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  formal  record  until  urban  life  had 
twflffnw  an  eatabliahed  feature  of  their  society.  When  a 
paople  has  uot  advanced  beyond  primitive  village  life  there 
ii  little  likelihood  that  it  will  leave  any  records.  Even  in  the 
period  following  the  fall  of  Rome,  when  social  Ufo  waa  by  no 
mnani  inimitive,  the  decadence  of  urban  life  and  the  pre* 
donunantly  rural  character  of  the  settlements  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invadem  created  conditions  so  unfavorable  to  the  mak- 
ing of  recorda  that  the  term  "dark  ages"  is  fairly  descriptive. 
The  studjr  of  the  beginnings  of  industrial  organization  is  thus 
profoundly  affected  by  the  defects  of  historical  records.  Wlien 
■ome  oansoious  record  is  made,  the  detaik  of  daily  life  appear 
only  by  chance,  in  references  that  were  not  designed  to 
dMcribe  industrial  conditions  systematically,  so  that  our 
lawwledgB  U  at  beat  incomplete.  According  to  the  caprice 
n'  rr-r-^-d-making.  we  begin  to  Icam  something  of  industry  In 
1  lero  world  at  a  stage  that  is  alrt^ady  far  advanced. 

The  most  difficult  problems  in  the  early  history  of  indus- 
try center  around  Ibc  iM<noil  of  dc^^-adence  in  urban  life. 
JlMve  is  an  inlcir\'al  betweeii  the  decline  of  the  n* 
miwnB  of  the  Itoman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  "  ^"^  *"*" 
BikIi  -'Vhich  aeenta  to  bo  a  real  break  in  the  ooa-i 

%niuLj  <^>  L.'uii^-uial  blitory.     For  several  ceoturioa  tbera] 
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seems  to  be  a  posiUvo  rognxslon,  and  the  riso  of  the  towns  la 
the  middle  ages  seems  to  be  without  substantial  connooUoo 
with  the  urban  Ufo  of  the  ancient  world.  The  "dark  aRW." 
however,  were  not  as  complete  a  bronk  with  the  pOHt  at)  ia 
freriucntly  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error  to 
{Vesume  that  the  towns  of  the  nnd<Ilc  ages  aro  a  mere  re- 
vival of  the  older  urban  forms.  There  were  profound  dif- 
ferences both  in  Hocial  and  in  political  organization,  and 
these  divergences  were  of  great  moment  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  cities  of  the  classical  world  were,  in  the  main,  aristo 
oratio  reeidenee  cities;  there  were  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
fh«  but  thoy  constituted  an  inferior  class,  usually 

•Bdni  dtr  deprived  of  any  political  right*.  Trade  was  iai* 
crated,  ltd  advant^es  surreptitiotLsly  enjoyed,  but  never  reo- 
ognlsed  as  a  worthy  pursuit  for  persons  of  birth.  The  medi6< 
val  towns  were  primarily  indtiKtrinJ  and  oommRrcial.  The 
aristocracy,  lay  and  eccleslat;tical,  f>ecame  defiiiitdy  identi- 
&ed  with  the  land,  and,  except  for  casual  vinta,  ceased  to 
«de  in  the  towns.  The  townsmen  constitute<l  a  distinct  claaSf } 
possessing  pri\'ilegee  of  real  significance  in  all  the  medieval 
kingdoms.  In  many  instances  they  achieved  substantia] 
independence.  These  political  differcnoes  reflect  different 
relations  to  the  laud  that  are  of  great  economic  importance. 
In  the  cla.'Uflcal  world  there  were  agranan  problems,  but 
there  was  no  opposition  between  urban  and  rural  intcrcsta. 
The  class  endowed  with  fiignificant  rights  was  so  completely 
identified  with  bi>Ui  town  and  country  that  no  fundamental 
opposition  of  interest  was  oonceivabio.  The  aristoorats  of 
tho  ancient  worid  lived  primarily  in  the  city,  but  drew  their 
revenues  from  agricultun*  or  mining.  Their  household  ooo- 
aisted  of  a  muw  of  blood  relatives,  tdaviw,  and  dapeuknta, 
who  divided  their  time  between  the  town  house  and  the  coun- 
try house.  Urban  rnncentration  was  thus  detcrminiid  more 
largely  by  aooial  and  political  purpoeea  than  by  eotmomio, 
fact^trs.  \ 

The  growth  of  cIHtn  in  the  ancient  world  was  tlius  somc^ 
what  oapridous,  dopendODt  upon  military  power  quite  as 
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RuDdi  M  upon  commorciai  advantage.  At  time«  trade  degen* 
sntod  into  an  organized  syBtem  of  collecting  _. 
tribute,  ceaidnK  to  be  in  any  eenae  a  matter  of  uau  o(  th* 
reciprocal  advantage.  These  military  and  politi-  ■^"'  "^ 
cal  anpecta  of  classical  civilization  appear  moat  clearly  in 
the  later  history  of  Rome,  notably  in  the  last  century  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Toward  the  close, 
the  predatory  motives  underlying  this  civilization  wer« 
onbluafainf^y  revealed.  Rome  become  a  great  commercial 
center,  but  the  movement  was  almost  entirely  inward. 
The  flow  of  goods  toward  Rome  was  balanced  by  the  Bow 
of  le^onariea  to  the  provinces.  In  all  this  system  of  ex- 
ploitation, Romo  was  inventing  nothing:  merely  practicing 
irtth  full  Icnowledge  the  lessons  learned  fmm  the  other  great 
ptoples  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
and  Egyptians.  All  had  contributed  something  toward  the 
npbuilding  of  the  Empire  that  revealed  the  best  and  the  worst 
that  antiquity  could  produce. 

Antiquity  produced  brilliant  cities  and  notable  civilize* 
tkWfi;  but  they  lacked  foundation.  Industrial  development 
WM  inevitably  a  part  of  the  premature  brilliance  of  these 
lDnir>'-Ioving  cultures.  The  rapid  growth  of  urban  centers 
tinder  the  stimulus  of  social  and  political  factors  fostered  in- 
duitiy.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  BQcher 
and  earlier  writen  should  have  attempted  to  classify  the  in- 
dustriea  of  classical  antiquity  as  primiti\-e  types,  definitely 
inferior  to  the  medieval  t>'pc3.  The  peculiar  characterit<tica 
of  olaasical  culture  are  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  relation 
of  industry  to  aip^cutture  and  in  the  predacious  exploitation 
of  distant  provinoos  for  the  benefit  of  military  aristocracies. 
The  fcreat  market  for  industrial  products  was  furnished  by 
the  wealthy  aristocrats,  tui  tliat  industry  was  primarily  con- 
oeniod  with  catering  to  their  wonts. 

The  flirapIeM  measure  of  the  intcmiity  of  those  political 
liaalTordedby  the  meager  statistics  of  pop-  ^^t^t^        i 

ttitm.  The  studies  of  Beloch  ^vo  the  foUow-  »•  «*«        i 
nmlts  for  the  fifth  century  d.c:  Athens,  '"*** 
idlog  the  Pira!us,  a  total  population  of  about  120,000; 
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Syrtonse,  115,000;  Corinth,  90,000;  Sparta,  Argos,  Megalo- 
polis, Akrogae,  Taras,  Thebes,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  40,000  to 
50,000  each.  The  number  of  davee  is  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  occasional  rcforcnoca  form  the  l>u>ii}i  of  Ibo 
conventional  estimate  of  one  third  of  the  total  population, 
slightly  more  perliap>3  m  some  of  the  notable  industrial  citJM, 
sliglitly  less  in  other  citiee.  These  figures  represent  approxi- 
mately the  position  of  the  Greek  cities  during  tbe  period  of 
their  greatest  prosperity,  and  the  figures  are  particularly 
noteworthy  in  comparison  with  Rome,  as  the  purely  military 
elfiiicnts  were  leas  obtrusive  in  Greece  than  in  otlier  portiona 
of  tbe  ancient  world.  Conunercial  conditions  wcro  mora 
important  and  in  some  coses  prodominant.  The  importatioa 
of  food  products,  which  was  essential  to  all  the  larger  eities, 
vaa  balanced  by  an  industrial  export,  so  that  Greek  com* 
roercc  was  a  pretty  genuine  exchange  of  commodities. 

Belocb  etttimates  the  total  population  of  Rome,  for  tho 
year  6  b.c,  at  SftO.fXX)  or  876,000.  Estimates  for  the  early 
K««ti  *t  oi*  Kmpirc  place  the  population  at  about  1,000,000. 
u^otbw  Thw  concentration  was  certAinly  not  a  remit 
'"***  of  purely  economic  forces,  and  the  meaaureB 

neceBsaxy  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  speak  elo- 
quently  of  the  aignilicanoe  of  political  factors.  Under  the 
early  Empire  Rome  imported  between  0,000,000  and  7,500,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  annually,  from  Egj-pt,  the  Crimea, 
Kcily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.  Much  of  this  importation  was 
definitely  a  tribute  to  Rome's  military  supremacy. 

The  rise  of  tho  me<ticviU  towns  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
great  chaoge  in  the  relative  importance  of  political  and  eco* 
Tnda  and  Dm  nomic  forccs  in  social  life.  Despite  all  the  bar- 
■idiivai  io«M  j.jgj3j  4q  intcrcouree  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  degree  of  economic  froedocn.  Induatry  wmi  free  to  the 
extent  of  being  conducted  almost  exolumvoly  by  free  arti- 
Manx,  and  commerce  was  free  in  the  sense  of  being  a  genuine 
exohauge  of  goods.  The  rise  of  tbe  towns  in  the  middle  agoi 
Is  thus  not  merely  an  important  episode  in  tlio  liiatory  of  J 
potitiml  freedom,  but  also  on  Important  chaptrr  in  tbi«  his^ 
tory  of  ocoDomie  freedom.    Tbe  achievement  of  political  ia>l 
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dipeBdaBoe  was  made  poesibte  by  tho  close  identification  of 
tht  feudal  aristocracy  wittt  the  land.  Feudal  society  thus 
ttaded  to  becmmo  divided  bclweon  the  rural  interests  of  the 
loUDty  and  the  urbou  interests  of  the  Third  Eistate.  Tonn 
■ml  ooantry  were  opposed  to  each  other  politically,  and 
mre  held  together  by  the  moet  casual  economic  relations. 

The  modem  period  is  characterized  by  the  development 
e(  a  ctoae  integration  between  rural  and  urban  life.  The 
6ltj  becomee  a  focal  point  of  all  economic  forces;  mattioa  o(  th« 
t  iBstributing  point  for  industrial  products  go-  ■■^•"  *"' 
fnt  to  the  rural  districts  and  u  concentration  point  for  a^ 
ricultural  products  and  minerab  coming  from  the  country. 
The  function  of  the  city  becomes  purely  economic,  and  its 
irowth  oorreepondingly  dependent  upon  its  convenience  for 
eonunerdal  and  industrial  purposes.  Tho  modern  city  scr\'cs 
a  large  re^on  instead  of  a  mere  rural  suburb;  it  possesses  a 
"hinterland"  that  comprises  an  organized  complex  of  rural 
■fid  industrial  centers. 

There  is  thus  some  measure  of  continuity  in  the  growth  of 
rdations  between  town  and  country  throughout  the  hbtory 
of  tho  Western  world.  In  the  ancient  world  the  rxiral  districts 
had  no  Independent  organization;  they  were  merely  tribu- 
tary to  the  towns.  In  the  medieval  period  town  and  coun- 
try were  substantially  independent;  each  had  its  deBnite  place 
ht  the  feudal  order,  and,  though  some  contact  was  maintained, 
Mcfa  remained  in  it«  own  sphere.  In  the  modem  period,  town 
■nd  ooantr>-  have  become  an  organic  whole  with  reciprocal 
fonetlons  and  intercuts.  The  continuity  of  growth  is  not 
at  all  times  clearly  apparent,  and  it  is  most  obscura  in  the 
fidd  of  industrial  history. 

No  strildnK  differenoca  in  industrial  forms  distinguish  clasB- 
ieal  and  medie\'al  industry.    The  number  of  crafts  varies  at 
different  times,  and  in  difTerent  places;  grcnt  Anci«ntuid 
duuices  take  place  in  tlie  relative  importance  of  ^^"^^ 
the  \'artoai  eialts.     There  are  changes  in  the  w«pu«bia 
aoale  of  industrial  enterprise;  growth  also  in  the  markets, 
fnm  snail  loi-ol  nud  foreign  market.i  which  con.Htitute  the 
itlianoe  of  a  few  craftamcn  to  large  foroiga  markets  wtiich 
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bcoomo  tbe  bams  of  f^n&t  export  industriee. .  There  i»  Uko- 
wjse  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tomw  poasesBing  noto- 
1  worthy  induKtriw,  Much  development  during  antiquity  and 
Fthe  middle  ages  is  coiiotmed  with  the  diffusion  of  indufltrica 
and  types  of  orgaiuzation  which  emerKe  at  a  very  oarly  date. 
The  legal  status  of  the  artisan  and  the  general  social  and 
puhtical  position  of  the  daas  as  a  vhole  undorito  many 
chansse.  In  short,  the  aq)eot  of  industrial  life  that  is  Uaist 
influenced  by  historical  changes  is  the  form  of  organization. 
Tliere  are  nxany  variationn,  but  the  predominant  types,  dur- 
ing antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  are  wage-work  and  craft* 
work. 

11.  EOTPT 

The  interpretation  of  Egyptian  records  presents  many  dif- 
ficulties. Tli('  pictorial  reprceentations  on  the  monumenta  ex- 
hibit considerable  numbers  of  craft  operations,  even  in  tha 
eariy  period  of  the  Old  Empire,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deto 
mine  tlie  status  of  these  artisans  or  their  relation  to  possible 
employers  or  customers.  Much  work  was  done  in  the  eetab- 
Ushments  of  the  Toya}  household,  the  great  landowners,  and 
the  templos.  It  is  rascntial  to  know  whether  the  workmen 
employed  were  substantially  ulavcs  permanently  attached  to 
the  household,  or  whether  they  enjoyed  some  measure  of  In- 
dependence, working  in  part  for  casual  oonsumots.  Our 
knowk'<lge  of  the  details  of  craft  processes  is  more  accurate 
thou  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  industrial  organization. 
We  must  Deeds  depend  upon  inferences  for  most  of  our 

Lppimona  about  the  civil  status  of  artisans  and  the  manner 

r<rf  the  remuneration. 

The  most  important  sin^e  source  of  Information  in  a 

IdescripUon  of  the  disftdvantage^t  of  nil  forms  of  manual  hibor, 

f written  by  a  scribe  of  the  Twi'lfUi  Dynasty  (2000- 1788  B.C.) 

in  order  to  oncournge  young  men  to  undergo  the  arduous 

preparation  required  by  tho  profession.*    There  Is  thus  ao 

U  >  Ths  ijocamwit  b  tmaUtod  (otin  Iqr  0.  tSaiptro  tn  hJm  wivk  Iht  Gwn 
UpUaUn  (Am  b«  Unli^  •<•  '*■>>>«<«•  Phanti^m  (TW*.  ISH),  4S-T3. 
PCanaManhfa  pcirtioM  ara  trui>Ut«d  Into  Engliih  in  hb  Dmm  tf  CiMitaiiim 
[ptm  York.  iatM>.  1,311-14.  Ttn  taxti  M«  lUclillr  iUS«b«»'-  TIw  tnnalar 
tloQ  ctvm  ben  i>  kD  port  oriiiaoL 
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flrideot  ImplicatioD  tliat  a  young  man  of  the  middle  claaa 
ni^t  at  hii  own  pleasure  adopt  any  one  of  these  various 
OBodflS  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Not  all  the  crafts  of  which 
pictorial  repriscntation  exists  arc  mentioned  in  the  scribe's 
eaumcration,  so  that  it  may  be  a  presentation  of  the  careere 
open  to  a  young  man  of  the  middle  class: 

1  hsTQ  nea  Tiolence  . . .  therefore  apply  your  heart  to  letters  . . . 
I  havo  b«held  tboM  who  are  engaged  in  manual  work  . . .  and,  ta 
tfuth,  there  is  no  oceupatioQ  above  that  of  letters  .. .  nta^Mtn 
It  )•  the  moat  important  of  all  the  crafts.  It  is  not  a  **^  ^sn* 
nin  thing  ...  bo  who  applies  himself  to  this  profession  from  his 
youth  up. ffainnboQor.  .  .  .  He  is  sent  on  missions.  Hewhodoea 
BOt  take  up  this  profcanoD  wilt  be  clad  Id  imckclutb. 

I  have  never  seen  a  blacksmith  on  an  embassy,  nor  a  smelter  sent 
00  a  miaboD,  but  [  have  seen  the  smith  at  his  work  —  at  the  mouth 
of  the  fumaoe  of  his  forgo  —  his  fingnrs  as  riigged  as  the  hide  of  a 
craeodOo.  aad  stinkinf;  more  than  fish  spawn. 

Gba  the  worker  with  melalH  rooie  loimre  ttian  the  man  with  tbo 
boe? . . .  His  field  is  the  block  of  wood  under  his  hand,  his  tools  are 
ofmetaL  . . .  Atnijthtthelnborerisfrec,  the  artisan's  hands  arc  Stilt 
busy  —  for  at  night  he  works  with  his  torch. 

"nto  atooo-outter  who  seeks  his  living  by  working  in  oil  kinds  of 
dniabla  Mows  .  . .  when  at  last  be  has  e&mttl  eonicthiut;  and  bid 
twu  aims  an  worn  out,  be  stops.  But  if  at  sunrise  be  remains  sit^ 
tt&c.  his  legs  are  tiod  to  bis  back.* 

The  barber  who  shaves  imtil  tbo  evening . . .  only  when  be  is 
fating  can  Itv  lower  hb  onn. . . .  He  nirui  from  house  to  houw  seek- 
ing aortom;  He  wean  out  his  arms  to  fill  bis  bcUy,  for  like  ihcbcc  he 
in  proportion  lo  his  toil. 

I  wiU  t/fU  you  of  the  uamn.    Siokneei  thiaatens  him  continually 

'  be  is  cxpoMd  to  all  the  winds  —  while  Uio  bunch  of  lotus  dowers 

iixcd)  oQ  the  (completed)  houses  is  still  far  out  of  his  roach. 

u>  arms  in  thu  work.     Hin  clntbm  arc  in  di»urdcr.  .  .  .  (Hu 

I  htmtelf,  for  be  hiu  DouMit-rbmtil  than  his  finders.)  (sic!) 

mabv  only  onca  a  day.  He  must  humble  himself  in  order  to 


Tbr  wravrr  wjthb  doors  is  wotse  off  there  than  a  woman;  nquat- 
tintt.  ttLi  kiii'-Tt  ORoinit  his  chest,  he  gets  no  breath  of  (rcsli  uir.  If 
h«  tWkffif  work  for  an  much  ns  a  day  he  is  bound  like  the  lotus  in  the 
•wiiBiti  and  U  is  by  it^'">K  brvud  to  the  doorkeeper  that  he  sees  a 

i  IK  iuxaaittr  k  put  to  gn^t  trouble  wbon  be  Bete  out  for  distant 
I  AUarfon  le  •  oomnuo  inedo  of  nunbhiiwDL 
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lands,  he  must  pay  muob  for  bis  pock  mules.  Ho  must  pay  much 
for  their  kuep  while  oa  the  road.  Scarcely  does  iw  reach  home  oDce 
more  than  he  must  leave  UKnin. 

Tho  mcneogcr  leavinK  U't  dietant  lands  wills  hjn  property  to  bin 
childieD,  for  he  fears  wild  \xaala  and  tlic  Asiatics.    And  what  hap- 
peos  when  he  is  ooco  again  in  Egypt?    Scarcely  does  ho  reach  bonti 
ODce  more  than  he  must  leave  ARtiin.    If  he  goes,  bis  sorrow  is  & 
burden  to  him,  and  all  his  happiuuts  Is  gone. 

The  dyer's  fiitgera  reek,  and  the  mncll  is  like  rotten  Ssh.  Hb  eyea 
arc  hcAV'y  with  fatigue,  and  his  hand  does  not  stop.  He  passes  hi* 
time  cutting  up  rags. ...  He  has  a  hatred  of  garmonts. 

The  shoemaker  is  very  unfortunate.  He  ixgt  ceaselessty.  Bjb 
health  is  the  health  of  spoiled  liah.     He  gnaws  his  leather. 

The  Inundry-man  wasbinK  l\v  the  river  'de  is  a  neighbor  of  tha 
crocodile.  While  bo  beats  the  dirt  out  in  the  water  his  hand  does 
not  stop.  It  is  forsooth  no  easy  trade  that  I  dceoribe  to  you,  no 
craft  agreeaUo  above  all  otiicrs.  Uis  food  is  laid  with  his  clothes, 
and  no  port  of  hia  body  ia  clean.  Ho  ia  as  wretched  as  a  woman. 
When  I  soc  him  in  hin  mbery  I  bewail  his  lot,  for  he  passes  his  time 
with  his  beating  stick  in  bis  hand.  When  I  brini;  him  ijothes  tr>  Iw 
washed,  he  is  told,  "  IT  you  are  slow  in  bringing  them  back,  you  will 
be  slapped  on  both  checks." 

The  baker  makes  dough,  and  subjects  the  loaves  to  the  liro;  whilo 
bis  hcnd  10  imidc  the  oven,  his  son  holds  him  by  tho  Uigs:  if  be  slips 
from  the  hands  of  his  son,  he  falls  into  the  tiames. 
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Other  woriEmen  are  deAoribcd  in  the  enumeration,  mioh  of 
tho  boAtman,  the  husbandman,  tho  markct^gardoncr,  tbo 
farmer,  the  fowler,  and  the  Bshcrman.  These,  however,  ar« 
not  imiuBtrial  pursuits,  though  they  oro  an  indieation  of  the 
degree  of  the  di\-ifiion  of  labor  that  ia  associated  with  tho 
rise  of  crafts  in  industry.  When  tho  list  of  crafts  is  com- 
pleted from  other  rcforenoes,  the  number  and  character  of 
the  crafts  of  th:  period  would  bear  comparison  «ith  condi- 
tinmt  in  tho  Hmaller  towns  of  the  t^arly  middle  ages.  Some 
of  these  craftsmen  aeem  to  be  engaged  in  wago-work,  render- 
ing («or\'ice«  for  rcmuiMration  of  «ome  sort:  the  barber,  the 
madOD,  tho  stone-cutter,  tho  laundry-man,  the  mossengari 
Ta*9  uMng  and  the  liko.  Otbors  make  articles  fur  a  marke 
•"••^  There  is  a  grave  relief  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty, 

depicting  a  nuricet  socno  which  abows  various  crafi 

>  TlM  Sdtkm  nUd;  bn  Haqpsn,  Oom  tf  CMUtatiim,  t,  333-38. 
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dimoring  of  thdr  wares  among  theraselvea  and  to  the  fcl- 
Uh  who  have  come  in  from  the  suburbs  with  gardtn  pro- 
duce, game,  and  fish.  The  trade  is  by  barter.    The  craft»- 
moo  indicated  an:  glassbead-makers,  makers  of  fans  and 
Uowcn  for  fires,  shoemakers,  metal-n-orkcrs  (a  man  with 
^rik^iooks),  and  a  perfumer.     Some  craftsmen  at  toast  de- 
^Kc«d  time  to  the  preparation  of  wares  for  sale  to  their  fellows 
^     and  the  country  people.     In  the  daily  life  of  the  humbler 
ritiiMia,  at  least,  Uie  essential  features  of  pure  craft-work  are 
daaiiy  evident  at  the  dan-n  of  Egyptian  history. 

ArUsaos  wcro  employed  in  three  wa>-8:  on  the  estates  of 
■ome  great  landlord,  royal  or  noble;  in  the  workshops  of  the 
tfSdploB;  and  on  their  ovm  account.  The  royal  n*  poiWoa 
boiwdsald  derived  most  of  its  income  from  serv-  "^  "*•  '"''" 
ieas  and  tools  rendered  as  a  tax  or  tribute  by  the  various 
wtiians  and  agriculturalists.  The  pictures  of  workmen 
brining  goods  to  the  royal  storehouses,  thus,  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  evidence  tiat  the  workmen  were  perma- 
Motly  attached  to  the  hnuirehold.  Some  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  output  would  bo  required  by  the  King,  but  much 
of  tbdr  time  was  at  tJieir  own  disposal.  The  work  done  for 
the  temples  might  be  arranged  for  in  a  variety  of  ways;  it 
ii  eonoeivable  that  some  artisans  shoiild  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  slaves  were,  of 
oourse,  employed.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  was  prob- 
ably done  by  arttnanR  hired  for  the  occasion  by  those  directing 
tbe  work  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  of  Rekhmirc  (Eight- 
eenth Dynasty)  depicts  the  operations  of  hirge  numbers  of 
ermftsmen  employed  on  work  for  the  temple.  Workers  in 
laatber,  wood,  stone,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  repre- 
■anted.  The  brickmakers  in  the  building  scenes  are  defi- 
nitely stated  to  bo  captives:  the  other  craftsmen  are  appar- 
eoUy  freemen.  There  are  two  Kccnes  suggesting  payment: 
in  one  seeoe  tho  worlcmcn  with  their  wives  and  children 
file  by  the  officials  at  the  storehouse  and  receive  grain,  oil, 
and  ' ;  in  the  other  scene  tbera  are  scribes  and  ovei^ 

■een  i"i  ^itch  group  of  workmen,  and  mth  each  group  of 
•npcrvison  tbore  b  ooo  man  with  a  money  bug.   Thera  is 
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therefore  some  slight  reason  to  assume  that  the  vorkzoen 
wero  paid  a  portion  of  their  vra^ee  in  money,  Uiough  tiiu  man 
with  tlie  ptinic  may  be  a  purely  symbolic  figure.  That  tho 
workmen  received  uome  portion  of  their  wages  in  kind  ia 
altogether  probable,  but  such  use  was  made  of  gold  and  copper 
rings  08  to  make  some  ituiue  of  cutroncy  cquiilly  probable. 

The  list  of  crafts  in  early  Egypt  is  interesting  because  it 
is  evident  that  the  crafts  do  not  appear  In  the  order  of  their 
importance  in  the  field  of  consumption.  The  textile  crafts 
are  first  rcpresenteil  by  tho  dyers.  Weavers  are  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  Bcribe,  but  it  is  generally  held  that 
weaving  remained  the  work  of  women  in  the  hous^old^  until 
the  Twentieth  Dynasty.  The  word  translated  "weaver"  in 
the  manu.<!cript  of  the  scribe  is  doubtful  and  it  seems  Ukdy 
that  it  was  at  least  uncommon  to  find  a  man  whoso  sole  occu- 
pation was  weaving. 

in.  Mesopotauu 

The  increase  of  our  knowlcilge  of  tho  history  of  Mcso] 
tamia  in  the  early  pre-Christian  era  is  still  proceeding  so 
ii»ft»niynii  rapidly  that  no  account  of  poUtical  or  social  lifo 
oi  Ik*  f»toKU  gjn  be  more  than  tentative.  The  process  of  de- 
ciphering the  clay  tablets,  also,  presents  dilHculties  that  aro 
of  special  moment  in  the  study  of  industrial  development. 
The  designations  of  various  kinds  of  artificers  and  workmen 
are  uncertain,  and  there  are  considerable  differenoes  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correct  translation  of  many  terms, 
publications  of  texts  alTord  only  a  partial  knowledge  of 
matters  involved,  and  though  the  records  at  our  disposal' 
are  peculiarly  specific,  our  knowledge  of  the  substance  is 
vague  and  uncertain.  Contracts,  receipts,  accounts,  lista  of 
officials  and  servants  are  all  precise,  with  the  precision  of 
tegnl  documents,  but  it  is  difficult  to  Ironslato  these  records 
without  interpreting  them  in  tlio  light  of  our  own  institu- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  actual  mass  of  material  is  small 
relative  to  the  needs  of  the  student  of  social  life,  and  at  boat 
we  have  only  a  ^iropae  of  tho  ecoDomio  amugemeiita  of 
these  Mcaopotamioa  peoples.  | 
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In  general,  induatrial  arts  were  less  diversified  than  in 
Eorpt;  there  waa  less  work  done  in  wood,  in  the  metals, 
ad  in  leather.  The  woolen  industry  was  by  lAdMtryiDii 
fir  the  most  important  of  the  entire  gniup  of  ««*•"* 
oorapatious  if  we  judge  by  the  refcrcncca  in  a%'ailable  sources. 
The  eariy  development  of  sj-Htems  of  weights  and  me-asurcs, 
however,  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  re- 
mlted  in  the  abandonment  of  pure  barter  at  an  early  date. 
There  was  also  a  caravan  trade  nith  the  coast,  so  that  the 
IfHwrwl  aspect  of  Meeupotamian  life  is  more  nearly  compar- 
able to  modem  life  than  the  relatively  passive  economio 
tyttian  of  Egypt.  The  activity  of  commercial  life  brings 
OB  nUber  closer  to  these  peoples  than  to  other  peoples  of 
■ntiqntty. 

The  abundant  materials  from  the  reign  of  Hammurabi 
(2143-2007  B.C.)  afford  us  references  to  the  following  crafts: 
brfek-makers  (?),  tailors,  carpenters,  masons,  TteiiM«i 
bmnden,  stuigeooii,  builders  of  houses,  boat*  **""* 
builders,  metal-workers,  and  weavers.  In  the  code  of  Ham- 
mnraU  there  are  several  articles  dealing  with  the  pale  of 
beer,  or  some  similar  kind  of  alcoholic  drink,  but  there  is  no 
indieatioD  of  a  distinct  group  of  brewers.  Tablets  of  the 
Mvonth  century  B.C.  add  to  this  list,  spinners,  dyem,  washer- 
Bien,  bakers,  bamcs»-mBkcrs,  jewelers,  pottera,  wood-carv- 
an,  and  q)ecialized  workers  in  the  various  metals. 

The  status  of  artisans  is  somewhat  uncertain,  because  the 
■tatODentfl  about  wages  and  the  hire  of  artisans  cannot  be 
mnned  to  refer  to  the  hire  of  free  artisans.  Slaves  were 
kept,  and  were  systematically  farmed  out  for  hire,  the  pro* 
eeeds  being  pfti<l  to  the  master  At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  there  were  important  claitses  of  free 
artisuiB,  who  worked  for  hire  for  various  individuals,  for  the 
Kinc,  and  for  tomplce. 

Thr  •  -  - 1(«  were,  as  in  Egypt,  btudneas  institutions  of 
great  :ince.    They  possessed  large  estates  which  prt^ 

doced  (ruin  and  wool.    Thcee  supplies  exceeded 
tbrir  owT'  and  became  the  basis  of  com- 

merdal  atLx:^.    The  wool  was  sold  at  Unwa  to  vtiaans; 
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more  frequently,  artisans  were  hired  to  work  the  raw  mate- 
rial up  into  ctoth.  Thia  sytitcm  was  of  grcal  anti(|uity.  U  ii 
clearly  iiidjciited  by  tablets  dating  between  2700  and  25S0 
B.C.,  and  continued  without  essential  change  until  tlie  seventh 
centtiry.  In  one  of  the  earliest  temple  records  on  tJiis  sul>> 
ject,  we  find  one  hundred  and  ninty-ono  women  set  to  work 
in  the  "weaving-house"  on  the  supplies  bdonging  to  the 
temple.  These  women  were  paid  vragea.  Both  wool  and 
metal  were  given  out  to  artisans  to  be  worked  up  at  home. 
The  temples  were  among  the  most  important  centers  of  the 
trade  in  wool  and  wooleon. 

Such  establishments  cannot  bo  brought  within  the  scope 
of  any  Htngle  classification;  least  of  all  can  such  establish- 
ments be  classified  as  largo  households,  in  accordance  tt-itU^ 
BUchcr's  scheme,  because  their  production  was  designed  tofl 
be  sold  in  a  distant  market.  It  is  not  wise  to  endeavor  to 
describe  these  usages  an  a  single  system.  There  wan  un- 
doubtedly some  genuine  wage-work,  illustrated  by  the  turn- 
ing over  of  bronze  to  a  free  meUil-worker  to  be  made  into  a 
doorkey.  The  issue  of  a  forma]  receipt  for  the  bronze  turned 
over  suggests  that  tlie  work  was  done  outside  the  temple^ 
grounds,  without  supervision.  When  artisans  came  to  thefl 
temple  atid  brought  raw  iimt^^riiila,  we  may  have  an  indi- 
cation of  craft-work  undertaken  »itb  a  view  to  sale  to  fellow 
townsmen.  The  supplies  of  row  wool  collected  by  the  tem- 
ple constituted  the  meet  readily  available  surplus  and  were 
thus  naturally  the  basts  for  this  trade.  There  is  therefore  a 
preHumption,  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  existonoe  of  some  oraft- 
work.  The  situation  of  the  women  employed  on  the  prom- 
tses  of  the  temple  soem.<i  to  prG«ent  strong  analogies  to  a  rudt- 
mentary  factory,  and  yot  it  is  hardly  wise  to  apply  the  term 
without  some  qualifying  adjective.  The  general  aspect  of 
indufitrial  life  is  too  rudimentary  to  make  it  dcnirable  to  apply 
any  of  the  modem  terms,  unless  it  is  clearly  recognuuHl  that 
a ' '  putting-out  system"  or  a  "factory  "  can  exist  in  so  simple 
a  fonn  as  not  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  conditions  that  in 
general  represent  the  beginning  of  cnift-industry. 

The  important  rovoUUions  of  the  suuroos  oonsiflt  in  ths 
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dear  evidence  afforded  of  production  for  iho  relatively  dis- 
(ant  markets  of  the  Syrian  coast  towns  and  Egypt;  the 
eridenoe  of  the  existence  of  professioQaUzcd  crafts;  and 
the  indication  that  the  artisanH  were  aubstantially  free  men 
working  for  wages. 

"If  on  artisan  take  a  son  for  adoption,"  sa>'B  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi  (sections  lSS-189),  "and  teach  him  hia 
tnikdieraft,  one  may  not  bring  claim  for  him.  If  sutu  «t 
be  do  not  teach  him  his  handicraft,  that  son  •"*••" 
maj  rvtum  to  his  father's  house."  Such  provisions  intimate 
the  eidstence  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship  for  the  trons- 
mWon  of  craft-knowledfte,  but  one  must  remember  that 
the  full  Bignificance  of  this  as  of  other  practice'^  depends  in 
part  upon  the  numbers  of  persons  involved.  By  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  there  is  unmistakable  eWdence  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  various  crafts  were  congregated  in  special  quor^ 
tan  of  tbo  towns,  as  in  Egypt.  There  were  also  certain  ofS- 
cen  with  authority  o\'or  the  crafts.  The  translation  of  the 
titles  are  uncertsin  and  the  functions  of  the  officials  ere 
onknown.  Maspero  is  inclined  to  attribute  administrative 
fanetions  to  the  ofhcials  of  the  Eg)-ptian  crafts,  but  such  a 
supposition  reflects  medieval  analogies  rather  than  con- 
Mnporary  evidence.  Writing  of  the  ^Vssyrian  po«iu«  cr*n 
officials,  Johns  inclines  to  a  military  interpre-  <"««»i""«' 
tatloa.  This  would  still  bear  analogy  to  tiie  obligation  of 
the  medieval  craftsmen  to  do  watch  and  ward  duty  in  the 
city,  but  such  a  supposition  would  not  imply  the  existence 
cl  organized  craft  gilds.  That  some  organization  of  the 
OHinben  of  the  crafts  began  to  emerge  in  the  late  period  is 
highly  probable,  with  reference  both  to  Eg>-pt  and  to  the 
cities  of  Moeopotamia,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  nature 
of  the  arrangements. 

The  existence  of  manufacture  for  export,  of  traces  of  craft 
orfiuiiBation,  t'voo  rudimentary  eetutili.shmcnts  for  large- 
wale  production,  none  of  these  facts  should  close  ^^^      |^^ 
I      our  eyee  to  the  infancy  of  organised  industry,  mammmtr 
I    The  types  appear,  but  the  scale  of  all  these  *^"'"* 
I     plwDomena  ia  smiiU.     Exportation  was  infrequent,  and  ol 
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umnll  volume.  Cra(t«  were  present,  but,  for  Uie  raort  part, 
only  tho  moat  modcrat«  skill  was  required  osd  eome  of  th« 
dilTereiit.iation  wrw  biuod  on  varying  degrees  of  pbywcal 
fitm'^a  mtlicr  than  upon  dcJinite  professional  nkill.  A  lame 
man  would  be  aa  eflRctive  aa  a  smith  as  a  man  with  two  good 
Iflgs;  benoe  in  Greek  mythology  Hephaistos  the  smiUi  ts 
lame.  Edouard  Meyer  tiuggcsts  also  that  Homer  is  ropre- 
■eated  as  blind,  because  blind  men  so  characteristically  be- 
came Bingors.  The  singer  was  naturally  thought  of  sm  being 
blind.  Tlieee  suggestions  are,  of  course,  pure  conjecture, 
and  they  an  drawn  from  Greek  sources,  but  if  these  notions 
have  any  validity  they  would  have  more  than  a  narrowly 
ItK-al  application.  They  scr%'c  a  real  purpose  if  they  omphap 
size  the  slight  basis  of  craft  differentiation  in  these  early 
periods.  The  proeesaea  were  in  most  cases  simple,  well 
within  the  capacities  of  the  more  ndnptjibte  workers  without 
great  preliminary  training.  The  greater  abundance  of  evi- 
dence mokee  it  easier  to  tind  illustrations  for  them  Ruppoal* 
tions  in  the  histor}*  of  Greek  industry,  but  the  qualifications 
are  pcrhapH  even  more  important  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  iodiistrial  development  of  the  Egyptian  and  Mcsopo< 
tamia  peoples. 
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IV.  Gbxsob 

The  rise  of  Greek  civilization  takes  place  within  the  general 
limits  of  the  historic  period,  so  tliat  we  eatoh  glimpses  of  tbi 
development  considerably  before  culture  bad  reached  tbe 
stage  of  cunhcit)U8  reeord-inakiug.  There  is  a  BDmi-historio 
period,  of  which  wo  gain  some  knowledge  from  arcbeoloi 
and  poetic  literature.  These  materials,  however,  are  m 
Dtmawi         difficult  of  intcrpretatkiD  that  every  powiblo 

\-icw  is  championed  by  some  aobolar  or  scholars. 

Soma  aay  tlwt  tbe  Greeks  of  tlds  period 
wholly  devoted  to  afolculturc,  feared  the  sea,  and  therefor*' 
engaged  in  commerce  only  in  the  most  casual  way.    Othi 
are  convinced  that  the  Greeks  were  engaged  in  ootive 
meroo  with  Egypt  and  the  Syrian  coast  at  least  a  couple  ol 
oenturioB  before  the  Trojan  War.    Some  doeloro  that. 
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Greela  merdy  Absorbed  various  Dotablo  feAturce  of  the  cul- 
ture or  Egypt;  others  reduce  the  borrowing  from  Egypt  to 
,  iDcoasideratile  minimum     Judgmcot  based  on  the  scant 
in  our  possession  is  little  more  than  a  refiection  of 
pnooDcelved  notions  as  to  what  ia  probable. 
In  general  there  is  probably  a  disposition  to  undercsti- 
\U!  the  significance  of  trade  among  undeveloped  peoples., 
presumptions  of  naive  thought  are  com-  Dtciwdii«a  n 
Jy  stated  in  the  scheme  of  develop-  SlfJ^tSlSSd 
it   in  List's  National  System  of  Political  utkgnand 

The  stages  of  economic  evolution  arc  character- 
thus:  savagery,  pastoral  culture,  agriculture,  agriculture 
tUnod  with  manufactures,  agriculture  combined  with 
lufacture  and  commerce.  Trade  is  thus  made  to  appear 
the  climax  or  final  result  of  a  long  economic  evolution. 
The  widespread  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of 
|;tnttSportatioD  confinnB  the  presumption  that  ta  dormant 
Uftriy  all  Dolve  economic  thinking.  The  wide  appeal  of 
■*•  views  depended  in  no  smalt  measure  upon  the 
lit  fcoTOulation  of  all  these  naive  presumptions  with  alt 
parapbcmaiift  of  erudite  scholarsliip.  The  study  of 
FjirimitJvc  peoples,  together  with  wtiat  we  know  of  the  ancient 
wurid,  shows  us  that  commerce  ploys  an  important  part 
in  primitive  life.  luMtcad  of  evolving  successively, 
I  and  industry  must  needs  develop  simultaneously, 
■nd  though  there  are  many  t«ciprocal  influences  it  is  most 
iJikely  tliat  commerce  ia  the  conditioning  factor  in  industrial 
Bvelopmeot.  This  is  <losigned  to  be  the  thesis  of  the  pre»> 
it  work,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  it  will  be  pos^blo  to  show 
that  the  ctuiract«r  of  industrial  development  has  been  at  alt 
tinm  »  roBoetion  of  the  commercial  background,  and  that 
Uw  groat  ohongBs  in  industrial  organization  are  the  out- 
eone  ot  changes  in  conunercial  conditions  wliich  promote 
th  of  popuhitimi,  ooncentration  of  population,  or  both 
increase  and  greater  concentration.  Certain  aapoots  ol 
:  Industrial  Ilevolution  tiave  closed  our  eyes  to  these  larger 
itioni  between  induntry  and  cotnraoree. 
We  oan  tbensfore  approach  those  ambiguous  indJoitionB 
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of  the  nature  of  early  Greek  development  n-ilb  a  presump- 
Ttt*  comaar.  tion  ID  favor  of  wbat  we  may  call  the  commer^ 
••^  *''~^  cial  theory.  Tliia  8eem8,  moreover,  to  be  In  ac- 
cord with  modem  t«ndcncics  of  critical  Bcholarship.  It  is 
obviously  desirable  to  avoid  extremes,  and  it  Is  above  all 
necessary  to  avoid  building  elaborate  theories  of  develop- 
ment upon  dingle  bit*  of  archeologioal  or  literary  evidence. 
Mr.  Walter  Leaf's  studies  of  the  Jltad  bring  to  the  subject 
(he  monographic  (ipirit,  and  though  much  must  be  regarded 
u  mere  conjecture  the  cooeltisjona  are  significant.  His  the- 
tis  may  be  staled  briefly.  The  Trojan  War  seema  to  him  to 
have  been  the  outcome  of  economic  rather  than  romaotlo 
causes.  He  rcgiu-dM  the  enterprise  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  to  destroy  a  powerful  town  which  shut  them 
out  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  HIack  Sea.  He  endeavors  to 
show  that  Troy  had  been  a  trading  station  at  which  the 
Greeks  met  the  peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  under  Trojan  aus- 
pices. Tiring  of  the  payment  of  tribute  and  the  inconven- 
iences of  such  indirect  methods,  the  Greeks  at  last  bonded 
together  in  the  great  military  enterprise.  Mr.  Leaf  brings 
this  view  forward  with  duo  modesty.  Nothing  can  really  be 
proved.  But  we  can  at  least  recognize  the  consistency  of  such 
an  interpretation  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the  early 
period  of  Greek  development. 

The  iiiduKtrial  growth  ai  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C. 
was  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the  extensive  carrj-ing 
trade  that  sprang  up  in  the  period  following  the  Trojan  War. 
If  we  include  the  Pbccnician  traders,  as  we  hhoutd  in  any  study 
of  antltiuity,  we  could  say  with  truth  that  the  brilliant  rivili- 
catton  of  the  Graeo-Romon  world  was  based  on  tho  spirit  of 
adventure  shown  by  these  navigators  wboec  energies  brought 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  world  Into  close  oon- 
tftot.  The  diversity  of  products  was  stimutating  to  indus- 
try, as  thu  diversities  of  culture  were  stimulating  to  Ut«r»- 
ttire  and  art. 

The  study  of  the  economic  deveJopment  of  Greece  and 
Room  ha«  produced  an  antnctmbun  l>ftw«'n  students  of  hb- 
tory  and  students  of  literature  and  art  that  is  extremely 
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fortunate.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  the  students  of  clasdcal 
eolttire  resented  the  conclusions  of  certain  his-  cuwk  iia- 
toriciU  Ntudies  as  being  an  attempt  to  depreciate  pucitT  ud 
the  cultural  sigiuficaQco  of  the  achievements  of 
the  clsKUcal  period.  There  can  be  do  legitimate  cause  for 
flocb  alnna.  The  material  oonoems  of  life  with  which  the 
tooDomist  is  busied  must  ever  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not 
u  end  in  it^'lf.  No  civilization  can  l^e  justly  appraii^ed  in 
terms  of  its  economic  mechanism.  At  best,  economic  or* 
ganisation  is  merely  a  way  uf  attending  to  the  daily  need  of 
Uteiial  things,  and  no  particular  tj*pe  of  mechanism  can  be 
deBOked  a  measure  of  the  artistic  aud  spiritual  achievements 
of  a  peojUe.  High  artistic  accomplishment  is  not  only  pos- 
rihle  when  life  is  relatively  simple,  but  pcHiaps  more  likely 
to  ooeur.  It  may  be  tliat  our  elaborate  material  civilization 
]■  E  positive  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  pur- 
pOMfl  of  life. 

The  low  standards  of  artistic  achievement  in  the  caHy  Vfo* 
Uwian  age  may  really  be  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  old 
craft  methods  by  the  technique  of  the  Induistrial  Revolu- 
tioD.  Production  for  the  masses  is  likely  to  result  in  the  sub* 
onfination  of  refinement  in  execution  and  design  to  cheap- 
naa.  Production  of  articles  of  luxury  for  a  wealthy  leisure 
rl— t  Ib  by  necessity  characterized  by  elegance  in  conception 
tad  execution.  The  idealization  of  the  medieval  cnift-work- 
cn  hm  made  us  familiar  with  tbe^  divergent  tendencies  be- 
tween artistry  of  production  and  cheapness  of  production, 
and  yet  there  seems  to  b«  some  obstacle  to  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  achievements  of  the  craftsmen  of 
GrMce  and  Rome. 

The  notable  parallels  between  the  classic  p<>riod  and  the 
medieval  period  are  neither  willingly  nor  clearly  recognized. 
lo  Franentte's  exix-llcnt  study  of  the  industrial  pmMi  b»- 
development  of  Greece  there  is  no  comparison  1^7(11^*'''^ 

T^'^  'h ■''■"-  ages.     He  compares  Athens  ■*«wi»«i* 

^t«r  and  Birmingham  of  the  late  nineteenth 
ecotury:  the  port  of  Delos  with  quaj's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
meten  long  ia  compimxl  with  our  modem  ports  with  kilo* 
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metent  of  quays.  Industry  and  commerce  compare  unfavoiw 
ably  witJi  tbu  industry  and  commerce  of  Europe  uQce  iho 
Industrial  R^^volution,  but  if  we  (i«ek  a  baaia  of  comparison 
with  cunditioiis  definitely  prior  to  the  Indutitrial  KevoluUim 
the  reeulla  are  different.  Geimany  did  not  begin  to  fed  the 
iuflueucc  of  the  newer  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce until  the  latter  half  of  the  nincteentb  century. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Prussia  still  dis- 
played the  ealient  features  of  medievalism.  There  were 
witliiu  Prussian  boundaries,  lOin  places  c]af»iricd  as  town* 
or  cities.  Berlin  alone  had  more  than  100,000  iuliubituiiLtt  i 
(153,000),  being  therefore  slightly  larger  than  Athens  in  tho  ■ 
time  of  Pericles.  There  were  three  towns  «1th  more  than 
BO.OOO;  Warnaw,  64,000;  Brwlau,  60,000;  K6uig»berg, 
66,000.  S>Tacuse  and  Corinth  were  considerably  larger  than 
these  second-class  towns  of  Prussia.  At  the  moet  pro(ipe> 
OU3  period  of  Grecian  development  they  had  respectively 
110,000  and  00,000  inhabitants.  Six  towns  of  Greece  are 
mentioned  by  Deloch  as  ha^nng  between  40,000  and  J30,000 
inhabitants.  Fourteen  Prussian  towns  had  slightly  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants;  Dantzig,  Magdeburg.  Elbing, 
Stettin,  Potsdam,  Erfurt,  Posen,  Halbcrstadt,  Halle,  MUo- 
ster,  Hildeebeim,  Emden,  Rnuidenburg,  and  Frankfurt-am- 
Main.  Of  the  remaining  008  citic)*,  602  bad  a  population  of 
morothan  lOOOand  less  than  30(K).  ThtHdlttribulion  of  pop- 
ulation is  characteristically  medieval,  and  such  statistics 
as  we  have  fn)tn  tlie  classical  period  rcvviii  conditions  that 
arc  roughly  con)i>arable.  Rome,  at  tho  height  of  her  proa- 
pcrity,  was  larger  than  any  medieval  town;  but  with  that  ox- 
crption  tho  diHtribution  of  popiilntinn  in  Uiu  elassieoJ  period 
bears  significant  comparison  with  tho  distribution  of  pop-^ 
ulation  in  the  middle  ages.  | 

There  is  so  close  a  rclationsliip  between  industry  and  popu- 
Lition,  (hat  tbo  aimUarities  underlying  urban  life  lead  dl- 
rtTily  to  a  pmomptlon  b  favor  t^  notable  Mmilaritiuii  in 
Industrial  development.  With  refereoov  to  eoonomlc  oondi- 
*,  t  he  inedifvut  period  has  more  in  eominon  witli  chu>aieal 
luity  than  with  modcro  Umea.    The  Industrial  Ucvolu 
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tion  Darki  ft  transformation  of  social  conditions  which 
Mpaimtes  the  modern  period  distinctively  from  both  the  ear* 
Ber  periods.  Be^te  our  intellectual  and  artistic  heritaKO 
from  the  elosaioal  period,  we  can  interpret  the  scant  evidence 
bearing  on  the  social  Ufo  of  Greece  and  Rome  only  in  terms 
of  our  knowledce  of  the  middle  ages.  The  so-called  "dark 
■gM"  constitute  perhaps  an  interlude,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
foand  ehange  in  the  general  character  of  economic  arrange- 
meota;  merely  the  ebb  and  flow  that  constitute  the  nwve- 
ment  of  all  historical  growth. 

There  b  enough  material  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  some 
at  the  periods  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  Grecian 
world.  The  four  or  five  centuries  between  the  Biieoitwft- 
fall  of  Troy  and  the  early  sixth  century  b.c.  are  toumtrj  la 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
power  of  the  Greeks.  Industry  responded  slowly.  The  crafts 
befBD  to  emerge,  but  they  were  not  ver>'  clearly  differentiated. 
Matai-woriters  are  montioncd.  The  mnith's  forge,  tike  the 
ooontry  storea  and  smithies  of  the  small  towns  of  our  own 
tonei,  was  a  resort  for  the  idlers  and  gossips  of  the  village. 
Tbore  is  no  indication  of  specialized  work  in  metals,  least  of 
all  (dear  specialization  in  the  preparation  of  different  objects. 
Then  were  potters,  but  no  specialization  of  tasks;  the  vasea 
and  other  veeeels  were  relatively  simple.  The  builders  did 
everjrthiag  needful  in  connection  with  building  houses.  They 
eould  also  build  ships.  The  same  word  is  appUcd  also  to 
makers  of  household  furniture,  of  ploughs,  and  objects  of 
bom  and  ivory.  Leather-workers  did  everything  connected 
with  leather,  tanning  as  well  as  shield-making.  These  work- 
an  were  free  Co  the  extent  of  not  being  the  slaves  of  any  one 
pereon,  but  they  did  tiot  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  peasants. 
The  craftameu  were  employees  working  for  the  \'iUage  as  a 
whole. 

Between  the  sixth  and  fourth  centuries  s.c.  the  speciali- 
iQ  of  crafts  develuped  rapidly.  "In  the  larger  towns," 
■»>■•   Xcnuphon    in    the   CyropatHa  (vui,  2),  ni«iitiiMMM 
•■  ■  lany pcoploliavcHimiJurwant»,naingIe  *>Tvt«t—^ 

Uoii  >.-  it  moans  of  livelihood.    t'Vequttntly,  the  craTtuuBU 
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does  not  practice  the  entire  craft:  one  makes  men's  shoes, 
another  nrnkot  women's  shoes;  one  lives  by  sewing  shoes, 
another  by  cutting  leather;  one  cuts  out  tunics,  another  de- 
votes himself  cxL-lusivcly  to  assomblinf;  the  parto."    In  the 
metal  ioduKtriea  there  were  distinct  crafts  for  making  each 
of  the  pieces  of  armor  and  for  the  different  weapons.    Hel- 
mets, brcaHtpIntes,  phimes,  shields,  tances,  and  the  like  wers^ 
turned  out  by  different  craftsmen.    In  the  making  of  pottery^ 
there  was  definite  divition  of  labor  into  the  fundamental 
processes:  the  forming  of  the  vessela  on  the  wheel,  the  firing 
and  the  painting.     The  dictionaries  of  anticiuitim  afford 
some  indications  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  craftit,  but 
referenoes  are  so  scattered  as  to  date  and  locality  t]iat  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  endeavor  to  draw  up  a  list  of  crafts  for  any 
piu'ticular  period  or  any  «ngle  town.    We  can  bo  sure  that     . 
croft  specialization  was  far  advanced  in  the  Greek  period,  butA 
we  cannot  attempt  any  precise  statement.  . 

The  tliird  and  second  centuries  n.c.  are  marked  by  the  de- 
cadence of  some  of  the  Greek  towns,  but  these  changes  were 
the  outcome  of  the  Iocs  of  political  prestige  and  the  conse- 
quent l()6fl  of  some  of  the  artificial  advantages  that  were  de- 
rived in  industry  and  commerce  from  the  abuse  of  political 
power.  Such  changes,  however,  effect  only  particular  towns 
and  not  the  Gneco-Roman  world  ns  a  whole.  There  was  no 
break  in  the  general  course  of  indiistriiJ  dovclopmcnt. 

0ns  of  the  notable  features  of  the  induNtrial  gniwth  of  the 
larger  Greek  towna  ia  the  "factory  system."  RilnbliMliments 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pcrnons  existed  in  several 
branches  of  industry,  llie  craftsmen  In  these 
undcrtnkingH  were  usually  slaves,  who  worked  under  th« 
BUpcr\-iHion  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  At  times  the  entir 
group  was  farmed  out  to  some  oontraotor.  (Yanootte  citeaj 
a  number  of  cases  recorded  in  Athenian  wills.  One  Cot 
loft  two  cstabltshmouts;  one  of  tcxtili*  workers,  one  of 
Ipsts.  Tmiarchufl  left  a  number  of  indu.<(Lrial  slaves:  nit 
ihoemaken,  a  female  weaver,  a  maker  of  fancy  objects, 
two  gangs  f>f  intvcr  miners.  The  fntlior  of  Denv 
two  workshops:  one  of  knifo-makere,  with  up.  1 
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thirty-two  or  three  persoos;  one  of  bed-makors,  with  a  per- 
•oand  of  twenty.  Tbe  vase-painting  establifihrnents  were 
of  about  the  same  typo;  between  ten  and  twenty  workmen 
were  usually  employed,  and,  although  such  subjects  were 
nunly  ohoeen  for  vase-painting,  we  have  a  representation  of  a 
vase  manufactory  with  eight  workmen.  All  the  processes  are 
rixiwn  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  workrooms.  Separate 
rooms  were  required  for  firing,  shaping,  and  painting.  Some ' 
portions  of  the  work  were  done  out  of  doors  under  canvas 
dielters,  but  most  of  the  operations  were  by  nc<'essity  done  in 
definite  workshops.  The  methods  of  signing  the  vases  dis- 
tinguish between  the  proprietor  and  the  vase  painter  respon- 
sible for  ttie  decorations.  These  signatures  afford  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  most  important  industry  was  not  entirely 
dominated  by  slave  labor.  In  a  numl>er  of  sosebM 
eues  the  same  person  is  designated  as  bang  •"*••»• 
both  iMvprietor  and  pointer.  One  Athenian  painter,  Eu- 
phnmius,  rose  from  being  a  painter  in  establishments  bo 
kwi^g  to  others  to  the  proprietorship  of  an  establishment 
of  bis  own.  Such  at  least  is  the  story  that  can  be  read  from 
a  nimiber  of  inficriptions  and  signatures. 

BUchcr  classified  these  cstabliahments  as  cases  of  "house- 
hold indu»tr>',"  a  Imusebold  whoso  roembeitthip  had  been 
cnlanted  by  the  addition  of  tdavps,  but  still  in  legal  form  a 
household.     This  is  more  misleading  than  helpful.     Some 
free  industry  existed  side  by  side  with  these  slave  establish- 1 
mcnts,  and  all  were  producing  goods  for  sate  in  the  market; 
at  times  a  local  market  and  at  times  an  export  market .    The 
workrooms  were  not  a  portion  of  the  dwelling-house ;  in  many 
oMMi  at  least,  they  seem  to  have  been  specialized  quarters 
•solusively  devoted  to  industry.     Francotte  stilt  hesitates  | 
to  apply  the  term  "factoo*."     He  fears  that  the  reader 
will  oKimio  the  oxistcnco  of  conditions  such  as  tTn-uiiKF'wt 
1  1  the  Indu:<triuJ  Kev.ilution.     All  these  !?r^*^«^ 

o^-M-u<us  on;  a  relltx-tion  uf  tbe  unforturisto 
modee  of  tbought  Hugge.ttvd  by  Rodbertu-i  and  BUcher.    The  1 
ehoractur  of  industrial  Ufe  is  only  partially  indi<;utcd  by  tbe 
of  oniomaitiun.    The  progress  of  ecoDumio  evolution 
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U  not  entirely  a  matter  of  developing  certain  forms,  oven  U 
one  were  to  assume  that  there  were  no  differences  to  be  ob- 
sen'od  beyond  the  bare  facts  of  the  most  general  classification. 
The  industrial  life  of  a  period  can  be  appraised  and  deticribcd 
only  as  a  complex  of  elements.  The  desroo  of  specialization 
of  crafts  must  be  oonsidcred;  the  extent  of  the  horizontal 
flivision  of  labor,  if  any;  the  scale  of  production  and  the 
character  of  the  market;  lastly,  the  forms  of  organization. 

We  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  factories 
and  the  factory  system  are  the  distinctive  and  exclusive 
feature  of  the  iDduxlrijU  Revolution,  forgetting  that  small 
factories  had  emerged  at  various  times  and  places  throuf^- 
out  the  period  which  wo  think  of  as  dominated  by  craft  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  reason  to  feet  that  there  is  anything 
abnormal  in  the  emergence  of  various  small  factories  in  the  . 
classical  period.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  hcaitating  to  « 
admit  frankly  that  these  sporadic  tendencies  toward  the  fac-  . 
tory  system  were  rather  more  conspicuous  in  olamical  than 
in  medieval  times.  The  putting-out  system  dominates  the 
middle  ages  in  the  more  elaborately  developed  industries. 
From  the  employer's  point  of  view  it  would  doubtless  have 
bean  more  convenient  to  have  his  people  collected  in  a  work- 
shop, but  the  development  toward  the  factory  was  checked. 
The  free  workmen  of  the  middle  ages  disliked  the  reetraints 
of  the  factory,  and  the  crafts,  composed  in  large  measure  of 
small  nuistere,  wore  able  to  exert  sufficient  political  pressure 
Ui  Buppress  the  sp'triidic  attempts  to  bring  workmen  to- 
gether iu  factories.  The  signi&cant  strugn^o  of  the  English 
crafts  against  these  tendenom  will  be  treated  in  a  subsaqtwnt 
chapter'  It  must  needs  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact.  Slavery  and  the  absence  of  any  signifiL-ant  craft  or- 
ganisation left  the  employers  of  the  ctotwiral  pcriixl  free  to 
organise  these  anuUI  factories,  and  it  is  perhaiis  more  signi- 
ficant to  reoognico  this  tendency  and  its  causes  than  to  en- 
dca%*or  to  obwnue  the  real  facts.  The  oxistenea  of  thsss 
faotoriea  does  not  indicate  a  departure  from  the  general  con- 
ditions of  craft  industry.  Thie  degree  of  capitoUsUo  control, 
*  tnfft  duptcr  «ui.  I  at. 
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whlefa  can  be  expressed  either  in  the  factory  or  In  the  put* 
tiiig>out  system,  ia  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  later  forms 
of  handicraft  industry. 

It  would  be  highly  deeirable  to  be  able  to  reach  a  definite 
eoncluaioD  with  reference  to  the  relati\'e  importance  of 
itavw  to  frccmcD  in  industry.  It  is  unfortu-  si>very  in 
mtely  impossible.  Using  practically  the  same  °'**** 
gBoeral  figures  from  the  classical  sources,  Francotte  and 
Edouard  Kfeyer  reach  oppoiute  concluaons.  A  neutral  read- 
log  of  tfaia  eontroversial  literature  leaves  the  general  impres- 
don  that  the  defenders  of  free  labor  have  the  better  case.  In- 
duvtry  as  a  whole  was  not  decisively  dominated  either  by  free 
or  by  slave  labor.  With  the  exception  of  the  extractive  in- 
dmUies,  in  Greece  free  labor  at  lea-st  held  its  own.  The  com- 
petition of  the  industrial  slaves  of  the  aristocrats  was  serious 
but  the  freeman  could  none  the  less  live  by  his  craft.  Slav- 
ery afforded  the  wealthy  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
pttkfits  of  industrial  enterprise  without  loss  of  caste.  De~ 
BfAtt  competition  the  two  systems  could  exist  side  by  side 
without  destroying  each  other;  their  existence  was  not  exclu- 
sively dqwndent  upon  their  advantagt's  as  methods  of  pro- 
dumng  thrir  wares.  The  free  artisan  was  perhaps  a  foreigner, 
excluded  from  full  civil  rights;  an  inconspicuous  factor  in 
political  and  social  life,  but  economically  important.  In 
many  dties  of  the  ancient  world  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  locality  was  really  in  the  hands  of  these  foreigners;  the 
participation  of  the  aristocrats  in  business  enterprise  was 
■omewhat  inddental.  The  casual  references  in  literature 
are  an  uncertain  index  of  the  pn>portionatc  importance  of 
thcee  two  elements  in  business  life,  as  literature  was  pre- 
dominantly occupied  with  the  doini^  of  the  aristocrats. 
Other  materials  ore  too  meager  to  afford  clear  evidence  of 
tbe  proportionate  importauoa  of  those  diverse  elements  in 
the  eummunity. 

V.   ROUK  AND  CON8TA?n'INOPUD 

For  tbe  last  century  of  the  Republic  and  the  period  of  tho 
ipira  cotuddcrable  Inf onnaLion  is  fumbhed  tt^  Uuctv^Muota. 


■  For 
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These  materials  are  un^tisfactory  in  many  re^>eot8,  but  tn 
careful  hands  iJiey  reveal  many  aspect*  of  the  organixntion 
of  the  artisans  of  Rome.  It  hiw  frt'(tueiil.Iy  '>*'<'n  preeumod 
that  some  significiuit  connection  existed  between  the  craft 
Soii>u"mi-  gilds  of  the  middle  ages  and  thc^  "collegia" 
■*•*■"  — associations  of  craftsmen  in  uocient  Itomo. 

The  studies  of  Waltzing  tthow  that  the  comparisons  are  mis- 
lemling  and  unreal.  Thc»c  Roman  organizations  anuroed 
a  number  of  fairly  distinct  forms,  but  in  no  case  is  there 
juatilication  for  any  significant  comparison  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  middle  ages.  The  societies  for  the  celebration 
of  funeral  rites  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  frater- 
nities or  religious  gilds  of  the  medieval  period,  but  mich 
societies  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  croft  gilds. 
Tho  Roman  "collegia"  seem  to  have  had  few  di.Htinctivcly 
economic  functions.  They  were  not  comprehensive  group- 
ings of  all  artisans  exercising  particular  crafts.  Neither  skill 
nor  apprenticeship  was  an  essential  condition  of  entry. 
The  members  of  the  society  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
any  of  the  supervisory-  powers  that  arc  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  craft  organizations  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  inscriptions,  however,  enable  us  to  gain  considerable 
hudg^t  mto  the  degree  of  industrial  specialization  at  Rome. 
ThMol  The  following  crafts  nru  nienlioned  in  the  in- 
*"*•  acriptions  from  which  \\'altziiig  prepared  his  h«t 

of  corporations  at  Rome.  Tho  crafts  have  been  grouped 
under  the  general  olaaiifioations  to  facilitate  economic 
enolysis: 

Food,  and  inthutrit9  eonnedtd  tn'lA  food: 

Mcuuren  of  gnun,  workcm  In  publlo  gnimriee,  perfutnem  nnd 

tBpiceni,  hulclicm,  iiin-kwpcni,  roiircdioiitiw.  cook*,  hA3^•tDB^• 
I'hanU,  fruit-wlk-n,  iiturcluuiUi  iiS  vi-KfUtlilra,  haken,  pcrain  mer- 
chants, railloni,  raltio  merehaol«,  mffrrlinntji  of  mit  motilA,  wiue* 
aellcni,  oil  niorebaota,  pastiy-oookii,  Bsbammo,  flAnnercluuita, 
wit  mercdianta,  pork  marcliaots,  ahopkoepMC 
TtxtOtM: 
Dyeni,  fuDon,  Unoo  morchnats,  ombroltlonui,  workmect'i 
blMHHDakcB,  tall^ifir 
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Sboemakera,  women's  shoomakprs,  tannors,  ruiricra. 

MtlaU: 

Stnitlw  (bronze),  rinK-makora,  sih'crHmilhA,  goldMoiUts,  gold* 
beaten,  mciiHiy-vliuiigcrs,  blacksmiths,  sellers  ol  silver  vases, 
minor-DuUcera. 

IFeod  and  mant^faetura  of  teood: 

Joioera  aod  furoitiue-makere,  wood  mcrchonU,  ehipbuildera, 
oupenten,  joiners. 

fflflw,  ctajf  and  buildinff: 

limc-btinioni,  dit«h-di|tKCT9,  lime-porters,  builders,  pottois, 
■eulplon,  stODe-eawyeii},  masODS,  wrcckcn  of  buildiogs. 

Trantport: 

Shippers,  muleteera,  boatmen  of  the  TibcTt  "curatores  oar 
viuni,"  patrons  of  )i(;hter3  on  the  liber. 

Artub,  nmittuts,  etc. : 

MimiciaM  (boms),  horn-playerii,  mimes,  poets  and  acton, 
hitv-playors,  wild-beast  chaecra,  gUtdialora. 

UiaaUanMUs: 

Pnrten,  wraath-oiakeT*,  Jailers,  Ivory-carvers,  whokmlers, 
bntbhotise-keepeni,  maaseurs,  barbers,  doctors,  pavers,  mer- 
choatD  of  pigmeatB,  makers  of  dico. 

71m  small  number  of  emits  engaged  in  leather-working  and 
in  textilea  ts  noteworthy.  There  wan  conniderable  diver^i- 
ficfttioo  in  the  met-al  trades  and  elaborate  specialization  in 
the  prcparatJoQ  of  food.  Without  knowled^  of  the  relative 
mmiben  of  persons  occupied  in  these  crafts,  it  is  hardly  justi- 
fiftble  to  assume  that  the  textile  and  lenther  gniups  were 
zelAtivcIy  lesa  important,  but  there  is  strong  prcsiunptiou  in 
favor  of  Kucb  a  conc]u.Hi(in.  The  preparation  of  clothing  and 
IttUber  goods  was  primarily  the  work  of  members  of  eacU 
btMuehold.  Little  KpcciaU]:ed  skill  was  required  and  only 
the  very  poor  resorted  to  the  markets  for  the  common  tcx- ' 
tflcM  or  tcAthor  gooda.  The  lust  of  craftjt  concerned  with  tha ' 
pnpATHtion  of  food  productfl  is  very  impressive,  and  compari*^ 
9un  with  tbv  lists  of  crafts  for  Paris  in  the  eleventh  and  thir* 
leenth  cnnturieH  would  suggest  that  elaborate  BpecioIiKation 
appoan  rorlier  in  this  general  group  than  in  any  otUoc. 
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At  CoQStAntinopIe,  toward  the  clone  of  the  ninth  century 
AJ>.,  conditions  wore  more  nearly  compambte  to  medieval 
cniMM  coiiditionH.     The  ref^ilationK  timdo  by  the  Pro- 

cnnMiMiBapia    f^.^  of  Hip  dty  for  tii(.  government  of  the  orafta 

exhibit  many  features  that  are  definitely  analogous  to  con- 
ditiona  at  Paris  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuriea. 
The  primary  civil  authority  in  Constantinople  was  exercised 
by  on  official  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor,  as  the  Pre- 
fect of  Paris  was  appointed  by  the  King.  The  Prefect  of 
Constantinople  bad  complete  jurisdiction  over  industrial  and 
commercial  matters  and  issued  titrict  regulations.  Some  of 
the  crafts  at  Constantinople  had  no  autonomous 
powers  at  ail;  some  Kcem  to  have  been  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  a  small  measure  of  autonomy  in  tlie  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  craft.  The  pei> 
fumers  were  instructed  to  prevent  the  preparation  or  sale 
of  defective  or  inferior  wares  "by  mutual  oversight  over 
each  other."  The  spicers  were  charged  with  the  supemsioD 
of  all  wares  of  their  croft,  in  order  to  prevent  the  making  of 
hoards,  whether  by  members  of  the  craft  or  by  others.  Simi- 
lar functions  were  delegated  to  the  chief  merchants  of  pork 
products.  These  various  functions  of  supervi^on  are  compar- 
able to  the  "view  of  the  craft"  that  became  the  chamctcrift- 
tic  privilege  of  the  more  powerful  medieval  craft  gilds.  It 
would  Bcem  that  administratlvo  functions  vcn  in  process  of 
development  at  Constantinople.  Tbe  fundamental  back- 
ground can  hardly  have  been  very  different  from  the  condi- 
tions at  Rome  under  the  Empire,  and  thus  we  may  wt^ll  be- 
lieve that  t^lds  similar  in  most  features  to  the  medie^'al  gilds 
mi^t  develop  in  the  Roman  world,  though  we  have  tro  evi- 
dence that  the  process  of  development  was  continued  to  that 
point  except  at  Constantinople.  Tbe  book  of  the  Prefect  at 
Constantinople  is  therefore  an  indioation  that  tlio  condition! 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  craft  gitd  organisation  might 
normally  bo  ex|)cctod  to  appear  In  tbe  ooum  of  the  induii- 
trial  development  of  any  large  town.  This  particular  form 
of  oraft  organization  should  not  bo  aiaooiated  uniquely  with 
medieval  condiliooa,  nor  should  it  be  preeumod  to  bo  moroly 
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copied  bom  some  Roman  or  Eastern  modd.  When  the  de- 
gree of  craft  specialization  bad  become  comdderable,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  the  administrative  officers  should 
del^ate  certain  functions  of  supervison  that  could  best  be 
discharEed  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  the 
craft.  The  gild  can  best  be  r^utled  as  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth  of  industrial  conditions. 


CHAPTER  in 
CRAFTS  AND  CRAfT  QILD8  IN  MEDIEVAL  FRANCE 


The  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  followed  by  dif- 
ferent remilts  in  the  various  European  provinces.  In  Eng- 
land  and  in  Germany  ttio  Teutonic  infiucnccs  speedily  became 
predominant.  In  Italy  there  was  a  marked  decline,  as  soon 
as  the  provinces  ceased  to  send  their  tribute  in  money  and 
in  kind.  In  France  the  disappearance  of  the  administrative 
framework  of  the  Empire  left  many  aspects  of  social  life  uq- 
ebanged.  The  R<iman  citiea  of  southern  France  maintained 
Roniu  themselves  after  a  fasliion  and  the  commercial^ 

laflMDM  |[f,,  t(,j,t  1,^,1  ,|,,vpl(i[ic<l  wnn  not  deslroycd.    The 

Teutonic  tribes  entering  Gaul  brought  with  them  many  new^ 
political  conceptions,  but  the  economic  life  of  the  Roman  prov-fl 
inrc  was  accepted  by  them  and  many  elements  of  Roman 
culture  were  adopted.  Franco  became  by  force  of  circum- 
stances one  of  the  closest  bonds  between  the  old  Roman 
civilization  and  the  new  Teutonic  ct\'ili2ation  that  was  rapidly 
BfliPiming  Bignificsnt  form.  Ttie  relative  continuity  of  social 
growth  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  history  of  France;  else- 
where in  the  north  of  Europe  the  break  with  tlie  institutions 
of  the  Empire  was  so  complete  that  the  Roman  bookground 
exerted  little  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the  course  of 
devdopmeut. 

Much  of  the  controversy  that  baa  existed  among  scholars 
08  to  the  relative  importance  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  insti 
tuttorm  would  seem  to  bo  resolved  by  frank  recognition  of  tbe 
diversities  of  development  in  different  portions  of  Europe. 
There  wore  many  elanents  of  Roman  ngnirinn  nnd  industrial 
institutions  that  oould  be  haraionlsed  with  the  usagw  of  the 
invodeis.  Roman  customs  could  caoily  be  incorporated  with 
the  Teutonic  modes  of  life  without  making  the  final  result 
taiKintiiillj  different  from  rcsulta  achieved  in  provlnoos  where 
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iSomaQ  influences  were  negligible.    The  condition  of  the  un- 

tiUers  of  the  soil  displuya  most  notably  the  possibilities 

of  rmctuDg  gubstaQtiolly  the  same  results  from  both  Roman 

[•nd  Teutonic  backprounds.     The  existence  of  Romfln  influ- 

9oes  in  certain  sections  tbus  does  not  even  create  a  prcsump- 

in  favor  of  fiimilar  inSuences  elsewhere.     The  French 

writeiB  who  find  Roman  influences  in  France  are  therefore 

Lf)uit«  as  trustworthy  m  the  Gorman  writers  who  deny  the 

Fcnstence  of  similar  influences  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

^Ith  reference  to  commerce  and  industry  the  situation  is 

aewhat  different,  because  France  and  Italy  were  more 

iportant  both  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Rome.     There 

more  urlxan  concentration,  more  commerce,  and  a  more 

diversified  industriat  life.     Many  of  these  econc 

ivitiea  survived  the  tumult  of  the  invasions.    The . 

fttrative  regulations  of  the  Empire  disappeared  almost  en^ 

tirely,  most  particularly  the  corporate  organization  of  the 

teraits,  but  the  crafts  themselves  survived.    The  comracrci^ 

rand  industrial  life  of  Roman  Gaul  exerted  a  notable  in6u- 

ence  upon  the  economic  developnwnt  of  the  Teutonic  kin^ 

loms  that  established  themselves  during  the  invasions.    This 

stence  of  Roman  influenn?*  in  France  Is  of  more  than 

I  significance.    Industrj'  and  commerce  affe<:t  larger  areas 

the  localities  in  which  they  are  primarily  concentrated. 

U  the  Iea«t  one  muat  include  tlie  entire  market  area  in  stud- 

of  their  influence,  and,  as  England  and  Germany  were 

tly  dependent  upon  France  for  the  sale  of  ^.^^.^^^ 

raw  products  and  for  some  of  the  manu-  ^UJ*"*" 

'facturrd  articles,  the  induxtrial  development 

of  France  in  the  "dark  ages"  is  jwirt  of  the  general  history  of 

Europe.    Tbo  commercial  and  industrial  system  that  final!] 

t4X)k  definite  form  in  the  medieval  period  was  an  outgrowth^ 

of  the  commercial  importance  of  Roman  Gaul. 

The  pr6oiM    extent   of  direct    Roman   inOuenoes 

iy  bo  determined.     Flnrh  believes  tbat  many  of  the 
Roman  corporations  became  "confrfrics"  —  aaBociii-, 
I  of  onltsmon  for  tb«  eommon  celebration  of  reUgiotu  fo 
I  and  of  masses  for  tbe  souls  of  comrades.    Fognles,  i 
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believes  that  some  survivals  of  Uio  Roman  orgaoizattons  amy 
have  persisted  ttiroughout  the  period  of  the  greatest  dia- 
ordera,  becoming  one  of  several  clomcnt«  in  the  growth  of 
the  newer  iiiKtiiutioiui  tliat  emerf;e  into  the  light  of  hiutoricaJ 
knowledge  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  conturiee. 

In  the  Ntudy  of  induntrial  development  an  undue  share  of 
attention  baa  been  given  to  tiie  administrative  organization 
of  croft-worken.  There  is  a  disptxsition  tu  forget  t3mt  the 
fact  of  primary  economic  significance  ia  the  occupational 
specialiiution.  The  division  of  lat)or  into  the  crafts  muat 
needs  precede  the  formation  of  administrative  bodies  based 
on  the  crafts.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  possible,  but  In- 
e\itable,  that  there  should  be  periods  in  which  bandjcrafta 
exist  as  specific  professions  despite  the  absence  of  corpora- 
tions of  the  Koman  type  or  gilds  of  the  medieval  type. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  corporate  organiitation  of  the 
craftfl  in  Greece,  neither  is  there  any  definite  indication  of 
craft  orRimitatiun  in  the  interval  between  the  sixth  century 
AJD.  and  the  twelfth  century.  But  in  both  periods  there  was 
active  growth,  though  conditions  were  widely  different  in 
Tht  each  cose.    A  certain  measure  of  superficial 

"  *"*  ••*  "  decay  must  needs  have  followed  the  break-up  at 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  domination  of  Rome  had  forced  a 
immature  industrial  growth  that  ooukl  not  bo  maintained. 
In  Roman  Gaul,  for  instance,  there  were  ei^it  imperial  estob- 
liahments  engaged  in  the  making  of  weapons.  The  artisans 
were  technically  free,  but  they  were  subject  to  a  definite  ob- 
ligation to  pursue  that  craft  under  the  given  conditions,  so 
that  they  enjoyed  only  a  much  qualified  frec<lom.  Their 
product  was  their  contribution  to  the  State.  With  the  posa- 
inft  of  the  Kmpire  all  such  forced  industrial  effort  would  in- 
evitably pass  into  channels  more  in  accord  with  tlio  gi^nuioo 
needs  of  the  community.  The  Qow  of  commerce  toward 
Rooke  declioed,  but  inaHmuch  lu*  it  had  never  been  a  genu- 
ine reciprocal  trade,  it  wax  hanlly  a  n'trogrode  movement. 
Changea  occurred  in  the  industries  which  ministered  pri- 
marily to  the  wealthy  city  dweUen  of  the  Empire.  Tho 
overthrow  of  that  pulicular  group  of  paraidtca  naturally 
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eaimd  some  decline  in  the  industries  which  ministered  to 
them.  Fewer  objects  of  luxury  were  made,  and  the  old 
xefiDunents  of  execution  di^ppeared.  The  market  had 
ehnnged.  Certain  arts  were  lost  or  neglected.  The  tran- 
■ition  from  the  restraints  and  compuUions  of  the  Roman 
system  to  the  freer  regime  of  the  middle  ages  involved  do- 
structkm  as  well  as  const  ruction.  The  fundamental  npecial- 
iuUoDS  of  occupations  .seem  to  have  maintained  themselves. 

The  craftsmen  wore  sheltered  during  the  period  of  greatest 
disorder  in  the  monasteries  and  on  the  great  rural  estates 
of  the  feudal  lords.  A  small  number  of  artisans  F«r»iu*au 
maintained  themselves  unattached,  but  they  •*«'*"• 
must  have  been  exceptional,  like  the  small  frecfaotdors  in  agri- 
culture. There  wore  such  freemen,  but  they  were  not  nu- 
merous nor  characteristic  of  the  age. 

On  the  great  estates  the  craft-workers  were  relatively  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  serfs.  They  were  nevertheless  better 
off  than  the  slaves  of  the  old  Roman  sj'stem.  They  could 
not  be  slain  with  impunity,  though  the  offense  of  murder 
was  punished  primarily  by  the  graduated  fines  common  to 
all  early  Teutonic  law.  The  wergilds  of  artisans  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  craft.  For  the  murder  of 
ft  goldsmith  one  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  sous,  while  the 
worker  in  iron  was  valued  at  fifty  sous.  A  carpenter  was 
spprnised  at  forty  sous,  a  plain  laborer  or  swine-herd  at 
thirty  sous.  Some  of  the  industrial  work  on  the  domains 
wan  done  by  the  artisans  in  their  cottages;  much,  however, 
was  done  in  general  workshops.  The  women  in  particular 
-were  gathered  together  in  a  special  group  of  buildings  called 


the  "gyneceum."    These  were  similar  in   all  i». 
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tmpoeta  to  the  establishments  of  the  Grsco- 
Bcuuui  world  for  the  utilizatioD  of  the  women  on  the  great 
Mtat«s,  thouf^  men  were  seldom  employed  in  them  by  the 
lords  of  the  early  Teutonic  kingdoms.  It  was  presumed 
that  the  gj-ueccum  would  bo  managed  in  all  re«pecta  by  the 
wife  of  tho  lurd,  but  there  arc  refereocee  to  Uuityof  man- 
aftiiMDt.  As  many  as  forty  women  were  employed  at  timea, 
but  rcTerenoa  are  too  scanty  to  admit  ol  BtaibcmsD.\A«ft>A^ 
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characteristic  «ize  of  these  establishments.  The  work  cod- 
risted  primarily  of  textile  manufacture;  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
the  making  of  (garments.  These  vrere  used  by  the  hous^ 
bold  in  |)art,  but  there  was  frequently,  if  not  usually,  Bome 
surplus  for  sale  in  the  market.  With  reference  to  men,  the 
domains  were  probably  significant  only  as  an  asylum  for  the 
metal-workers,  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  such  craftsmen. 
Tbc  great  reiugcs  for  the  artisans  were  the  monasteries  and 
episcopal  efitAblJahnients.  These  frequently  became  aggre- 
gations of  people  that  bore  all  outward  semblance  to  a  small 
t«wn.  The  Abbey  of  Saint  Riquier  in  the  ninth  century 
cnte  la  dM  was  the  nucleus  of  twenty-five  hundred  housoe, 
Blub  caacMT  which  would  indicate  a  population  of  more  than 
t«Q  thousand  muIs,  A  portion  of  the  settlement  was  given  over 
to  tJie  arliHanit,  who  were  grouped  in  streets.  The  enumera<- 
tion  includes:  wholesale  merchants,  smiths,  shield-makers, 
saddlern,  bakers,  shoemakers,  butchers,  fullers,  furriers,  wine 
merchants,  beer-.'tellers.  Lach  of  these  crafta  was  obliged  to 
furnish  wares  to  the  Abbey,  but  it  was  a  group  obligation  and 
the  quantities  of  material  indicated  leave  it  fairly  certain 
that  llie  artisatifl  could  dispose  freely  of  much  of  their  time. 
The  cartulary  of  Saint  Vincent  at  Le  Mans  mentions  artisans 
rather  more  frequently  than  other  cartulariefl,  so  that  the  list 
of  crafts  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  centurj*  represents  per- 
hape  the  liighnr  dcvelopmcota  of  handicraft  induNtr>'  around 
monastic  foundations.  The  following  crafts  arc  mentionod: 
merchants,  can^enters.  weavcra,  various  kinda  of  workers  in 
gold  and  silver,  tailors,  shoemakers,  butchers,  bakere,  wax- 
makers,  smiths,  drapers,  furriers,  linen  merchants,  leather 
merchants,  salt  merchaata,  glass-setters.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  weavers  and  tailors  seldom  appear  in  the  coriier  enumfv 
rations  a!  the  craftsmen  that  arc  partially  free.  The  textile 
faidustriea  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  women  in  the  earlier 
psriodt  u  tediown  by  the  Polypti(|U(>  of  the  Abbey  of  .Saint 
Qennain  das  Pr6s  (dose  of  the  eighth  century).  Linen  and 
serge  vi&n  made  in  the  gonerml  workshops  of  the  abbey  (the 
gynocoum)  and  In  the  cottages  of  the  serfs  whose  wivoi  were 
required  to  furoiith  sUpuhitod  quaoUties  of  cloth.    As  in  the 
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olassical  period,  the  textile  induiitries  were  slow  to  become 
estabUnbed  as  specialized  occupations  for  meD. 

It  may  l>e  noted  in  passing  that  the  clasDilication  of  the.'^ 
monastic  and  feudal  establishments  presents  the  same  diffi- 
culties aA  the  large  e»<tabli-shiiient^  of  the  clas^cal  period. 
They  ore  a  part  of  a  patj-iarchal  household  or  of  a  feudal 
household,  but  it  is  mi;tl(>udiiiK  to  clarify  them  as  "  hnu-sehold 
industries"  because  the  product  was  sold  in  distant  markets. 
Except  perhaps  for  small  differences  in  the  quantities  of  goods 
produced,  these  eariy  medieval  establishments  differed  in  no 
«taential  respect  from  the  "factories"  based  on  slave  Ubor 
daring  the  classical  period.  This  tendency  toward  the  ag- 
pcgiUion  of  uufroo  industrial  workers  is,  hou*evor,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  tendencies  toward  the  aggregation  of 
free  workers.  The  moti^'e;!  arc  different.  Free  Uborers  will 
be  brought  together  only  under  the  influence  of  some  con- 
■dousDess  of  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
organiiation  of  the  work  in  hand.  The  aggregation  of  unfree 
Ubwers  is  more  largely  determined  by  the  servile  status  of  the 
laborer  than  by  prufitr«eeking.  With  rare  exceptjons,  these 
groups  were  indeed  mere  aggregations  of  women;  no  real 
organiutioo  of  work  was  achie\'ed  by  bringing  them  togethex. 
They  worked  side  by  side  perhaps  in  a  large  room,  but  the 
work  could  doubtless  have  been  aa  efficiently  done  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  workers. 

Wo  know  Ices  of  the  free  craftsmen  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  cvoturies  than  we  know  of  the  same  class  in  the  Grajco- 
Somaa  period.  In  the  feudal  hierarchy  they  had  no  place, 
nnd  consequently  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  scant 
records  of  the  ponud. 

n 

Tlie  eleventh  century  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  tbc  development  of  industr>*:  dintinfcuished  by  the  political 
enutneipation  of  the  artisan  and  a  great  innrease  ^^^ 

Inthedegreeof occupAti<H]alspeciaHzuUon.  The 
rise  of  the  free  towns  is  the  political  expression  of  the  now 
■tatufl  acquired  by  the  oommeroial  and  indufitrial  cUisses. 
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Throughout  the  clnsucol  period  and  in  the  ccnturica  imme- 
diately foUowing  the  Toutonio  invastona,  industry  and  com- 
meroe  had  occupied  an  inferior  place  in  the  social  order. 
Penons  of  social  consequence  were  excluded  from  the  direct 
practice  of  such  occupations,  though  it  was  not  a  derogation 
of  tlicir  caatc  to  maintain  groups  of  servile  artisans  as  slaves 
or  serfs.  The  commercial  and  industrial  cIbsks  were  more 
or  lees  completely  deprived  of  legal  rights,  'fho  vietie,  or 
stranger,  tJrnt  controlled  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Qreck  cities,  was  tolerated  and  allowed  some  privileges,  but 
he  was  dcfiriit«Iy  excluded  from  citiBeiiship.  The  foreigner 
at  Rome  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  legal  rights,  being  sub- 
ject to  a  legal  system  that  afforded  more  scope  for  individual 
initiative  than  the  laws  pertaining  to  citizens.  Finally,  in- 
deed, these  legal  differences  disappeared  at  Rome,  but  much 
of  the  old  prejudice  sur^nved.  It  was  respectable  to  be  a 
great  landowner,  or  a  venial  official,  but  it  was  not  conceiv- 
able that  a  person  of  comtequence  should  be  directly  engaged 
in  Munmerco  and  Industry. 

The  rise  of  the  medieval  tovns  composed  primarily  of 
merchants  aiid  artisans,  permanently  altered  the  social 
standing  of  these  groups.  They  too  became  a  distinct  caste. 
They  occupied  a  position  that  wa«  inferior  socially  to  that  of 
the  nobto,  the  ecclesiastic,  or  the  public  officials,  but  they 
soon  became  economically  and  politically  of  coordinate  im- 
portance. In  the  complex  strug^ce  between  kings,  barona, 
ThaTurd  and  the  Church,  the  Third  Estate  occupied  a 
"•*"•  position  of  stnitC'gic  importance.     They  were 

courted  by  both  kings  and  nobles.  During  the  classical 
period,  this  class  was  pohtically  subordinate  to  the  landed 
uiitocraoy  resident  in  the  tonmt;  they  now  became  an  in- 
dependent political  factor.  The  urban  centers  became  a 
focus  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  Down  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  the  structure  of  commercial  and  indua- 
trial  life  was  dominated  by  the  tnstituiioiui  ttiat  took  t< 
in  the  long  period  that  began  in  the  eleventh  century. 

This  period  of  urboo  growth  was  one  of  oipecial  prosperi 
for  Fraooe ;  some  writers  even  have  said  thai  France  baa  never 
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,  been  more  prosperous  Uum  at  the  bediming  of  the  fourteenth 
■centuiy  when  the  new  order  had  become  deA-  pr««p,ri(yof 
nitcly  establiKhed.    The  figures  that  we  have  for  ^""** 
,Uie  population  of  France  lend  plausibility  to  this  view.    It 
^ia  estimated  that  there  were  about  twenty  or  tweoty-two 
millions  of  people  ti\'ing  withio  the  territorial  limits  of  France 
they  stood  in  1914.     There  was  no  couaidorable  growth 
population  until  the  eighteenth  century;  the  ncis^itudes 
of  peetilence  and  wars  prevented  any  conaletent  increase. 
Pariit,  according  to  an  enumeration  of  1292,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  aligbtJy  mora  than  200,000;  and  in  132S,  the  usual 
calculations  indicate  274,000.    Itelatively  to  other  portions 
of  Europe  Franco  must  have  occupied  a  singularly  favorable 
ipodtion.    It  is  likely  that  Rhe  enjoyed  a  degree  of  material 
rpraqjerity  that  was  equaled  only  in  isolated  portions  of  Eu- 
ntpt.    The  Low  Countries  and  parta  of  Italy  shared  in  this 
ZBaterial  development,  but  no  large  countrj'  was  as  favorably 
situated.     The  advance  in  economic  organization  can  thus 
Itte  most  advantageously  studied  in  France,  and  most  espo- 
'  dally  in  Paria,  its  largest  city. 

It  is  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  that  we  have  a  fairly  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  growth  uf  occupational  t;piK:ialization 
during  the  period.    There  is  an  enumeration  of  the  occupy 
f  tions  pursued  at  Paris  during  the  latter  half  of  tho  eleventh 
I  century  in  the  DictionoTy  o/  Jean  Garlande.   To-  it*cor<u  of 
lirard  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  *""  *"• 
two  eourcee  of  information:  the  Book  of  the  Crqfts,  a  record 
til  the  customs  of  the  crafts  made  at  tho  instance  of  Ftienno 
Boileau,  Provost  of  Paris,  1268-70;  and  the  tax-rolb*  of  Paris, 
for  the  yeare  1292  and  1300,  wliich  give  the  occupations  of 
DiOHt  of  the  persons  enumerated.    All  theee  records  are  less 
Bccurato  than  we  might  wish,  particularly  tho  Dictionary  of 
Jtan  Oarlande,  but  the  ocnnbtncd  evidence  of  the  Book  of  th» 
\CraflM  and  the  tax-rolls  must  give  us  a  well-nigh  comprehen- 
laivo  survey  of  the  industrial  organisation  for  that  period. 
■Tliirty-iieven  occupations  are  deecribed  by  Jean  Garlande, 
one  hundred  crafts  are  enumerated  in  the  Book  of  tht  Crofta, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-(i\'e  induslriiA  an&  i:ommK!t^ti^ 
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occupationit  are  mentioned  in  the  tax-rolls  of  1202.  The 
tax-rolt  ineotioDs  all  occupations,  but  it  will  be  wiw  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  induntrial  and  commercia]  occupations, 
excluding,  for  instance,  portcni,  bujitnicn,  public  olTiciaU,  and 
the  like.  Many  of  the  occupations  listed  occur  only  once 
or  twice,  bo  that  the  nimibeT  of  important  occupations  is  cot 
incon.^i.'itent  witli  the  number  of  organised  crafts  cnumeratad 
in  the  Book  of  the  Crqfta.  Iho  number  of  occupttUons  ot^ 
ganized  an  crafts,  however,  must  have  been  somewhat  more 
tlian  one  hundred.  Occupations  with  less  than  ten  persons 
were  frequently  00  or^tanized,  and  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  occupations  listed  in  1292  as  ha\'inK  more 
than  five  persons.  The  Book  of  the  Crqfts  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  comprehensive  enumeration  of  crafts,  and  several  00- 
cupations  were  combined  in  one  craft  in  a  number  of  cues. 
A  number  of  occupations  listed  in  the  roll  of  1292,  but  nob 
mentioned  in  the  littoJc  of  the  Craftt,  received  statutes  a.t  crafts 
eaiiy  in  the  following  century,  ft  is  thus  certain  that  occu- 
pational Bpecialixation  proceeded  faster  than  the  develop- 
ment of  oraft{«  with  customs  or  statutes. 

In  any  study  of  medieval  crafts  it  is  nccessai?  to  include 
two  groups  of  occupations  which  stand  Romewhat  outside 
^      _  the  industrial  field :  the  retail  and  wholesale  mcr- 

chants,  and  tlio  persons  enioif^ed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  foodstuffs.  Study  of  tbe  merchandizing  crofts  is  of 
especial  importance,  as  they  serve  as  a  measure  of  many 
changes  in  the  market  that  would  otherwise  escape  our  at- 
tention. The  exist«oce  of  such  crafts  emphasizes  the  impor- 
Iaoco  of  distant  markets,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  tAO^blo 
evidence  of  elaborately  organized  trade,  it  \»  difficiilt  to  un- 
derstand the  tenacity  with  ivhich  many  writers  insist  upon 
tbe  mythical  direct  contact  between  the  n>edieval  craftsman 
and  the  Dowumer.  In  ovcr>-  hirge  town  there  wore  three 
cnfliMtS  RTOupa  of  crafts;  those  occupied  with  purely 
**"  I"*  local  ooneems,  butoben,  bakers,  candle-makers, 

brewers,  and  the  like;  those  engaged  in  production  with 
referenoo  tti  a  distant  as  well  u  the  local  market —  tbo  vsr 
yioul  textile  ormfta.  tho  leather  workers,  and  the  metal-w< 
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OS  fall  within  this  group;  finally,  there  were  merchanc 
enita,  a  few  definitely  concerned  with  the  wliolesale  trade 
joatly,  howe\-er,  engaged  in  retai]  trade.  The  drapers  were 
wholesale  dealers  in  woolens;  the  mercers,  wholesale  dealers 
in  silks  and  wares  from  Italy;  the  spicers,  or  grocers  aa  they 
cunc  to  be  called  later,  dealt  in  spices,  drugs,  oils,  and  other 
wares.  The  scope  of  the  trade  proper  to  these  three  great 
wholesale  crafts  was  constantly  enlarged,  but  the  origii 
division  of  business  was  roughly  as  indicated  and  the  exten- 
inons  of  later  yeare  were  a  natural  outeomo  of  these  original 
'  lines  of  demarcation.  The  development  of  these  crafts  and 
of  their  powers  constitutes  an  impurtant  chapter  in  commer- , 
dal  history. 

The  crafts  occupied  solely  with  local  needs  appear  almc 
everywhere,  and  usually  rose  to  positions  of   power  and] 
Juence.    The  crafts  of  butchers  and  bakers  were  usually] 
composed  of  wealthy  men,  and  in  many  towns  acquired 
l-fligDificant  place  in  municipal  politics.    The  merchandising^ 
fts  were  also  present  in  most  towns,  and  alwa>'8  impiir- 
taot.     The  crafts  that  represented  the  export  industries 
varied,  of  course,  in  different  regions:  metal  ie«,imii 
lindustriee  were  most  highly  developed  in  Ger-  ■?«••"*«•'" 
]y,  Italy,  and  parts  of  Spain;  the  preparation  of  the  finer 
of  leather  waa  originally  a  specialty  of  the  Spanish 
iwns,  but  these  processes  of  tanning  spread  northwardi 
ipidly  and  gained  a  strong  position  in  France;  the  woolen' 
industry  was  the  predominant  export  industry  in  northern 
ice,  the  Low  Countries,  and  later  in  Kngland.     In  the 
lien  industry  regional  specialization  was  carried  to  great 
iKths;  the  weavers  of  each  town  confined  their  attention 
to  a  single  type  of  cloth,  or  at  the  most  to  a  few  typ(?s. 
The  different  I>'pc8  of  cloth  were  thus  designated  at  the  out- 
set by  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  they  were  made,  and' 
names  persisted  long  after  the  difTusioo  of  the  industry 
spread  the  manufacture  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
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Tub  CBAm  or  Pabu:  Latb  EuETBHnt  Cihtciit 
After  the  Diaionary  if  Jtm  Gariantk 
Foods,  and  ike  PrepartUum  of  Pood: 

(a)  Raw  matcrkls: 

(none) 

(b)  IntermerlUte  prodiioU: 

(none) 

(c)  Finished  products: 
Bilkers,  pafiUy>ooolcs,  maken  of  moat^es,  poultry-oookB.  | 

(d)  MerchandisinK  crafts: 
Eakers  sclUoc  their  own  product,  M^lcra  of  cakai  and ' 

warcre,  aeUen  of  oakea  and  pastry,  scUors  of  fruity  BeUara  at, 
wine. 

£MlA«r: 
(o)  Itaw  materials: 

Tonnens  furriers. 
(b)  Intermediate  products: 

Lomnera  (makers  of  the  metal  fucturoe  for  baroMa).    Sm 
beiow.  ^m 

(e)  Finiivhed  products:  ■ 
Worken  in  oordoran  leather  {flboemaken),  glovera,  sad< 

diem,  shield-makers,  ooUileFS,  belt-makers.  ^ 

(d)  Merobandisiog  crafts:  H 

Retailers  of  cape,  girtiis,  belts,  and  purses,  retailers  of 
aboea. 

MeiaU: 

(a)  Raw  Diateriala: 

BEscksmilhs,  goldsmiths. 

(b)  Intermediate  products: 

Lorimen,  ctillors,  t>uckle>makcr«. 

(c)  Fini^Mxl  products: 

Sword-crinden,    bdl-fouoders,  goblei-mcndDTs, 
niaki.>rs. 

(d)  Bellcn  of  pins,  mxora,  soap,  mimns,  cte. 

TfxtiUt: 
(a)  Raw  mutoriats: 

(none) 
(fr)  Intermediate  pnxlucta: 

Woaven  (wgmea). 

(c)  FtiUshed  products; 

Djren,  fulten,  cap<maken. 

(d)  MnrchatidiMnc  orafta: 
Dnpen,  ntoilora  of  cloaks,  ele. 
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In  the  list  of  crafts  gi%'eD  by  Jean  Garlande  the  retailing 
crafts  and  crafts  occupied  with  local  needs  pifdominate. 
There  were  criers  of  wine,  of  cakes,  and  of  wafers;  persons 
who  circulated  in  the  streets  sclUng  their  wares  or  urging  the 
advantages  of  particular  wine-shops  upon  tlie  passers.  Most 
retaiUng,  however,  was  not  itinerant.  Selling  was  done  in 
ahops  or  stalls;  fruit,  cakes,  and  pastry  could  all  be  pur- 
obued  in  such  faatuon,  as  also  a  variety  of  manufactured 
articles.  Pins,  soap,  mirrors  and  razors  were  the  specialty 
of  one  class  of  scllcra;  cloaks,  undergarments,  caps,  girths, 
belt«,  purses,  and  shoes  were  to  be  had  of  various  other  re- 
tailers. The  preparation  of  food  occupied  a  smalt  group  of 
eraftfl.  Ihe  butchers  are  not  mentioned,  but  thoy  must  have 
.exiated  as  a  distinct  occupation,  as  we  have  references  to 
'them  in  charters  of  the  following  centur>'  which  speak  of 
them  as  having  been  long  in  existence.  Some  writers  even 
believe  that  the  butchers  of  Paris  maintained  some  sort  of 
organisation  throughout  the  period  between  the  fall  of  Rome 
and  the  twelfth  century. 

The  degree  of  specialization  in  the  leather,  textile,  and 
metal  industries  was  not  great.  There  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  leather  goods  fotmd  their  way  L««th«r- 
out  of  Paris  at  this  time,  but  a  notable  import  ■»■**»« 
trade  Ih  indicated.  The  tanners  prepared  only  the  coarser 
kinds  of  leather;  the  types  tanned  with  oak  bark,  grades  of 
!  kfttber  that  were  u-oed  only  in  heavy  goods.  The  finer  grades 
of  oil-tanned  leathers  were  all  imported  at  this  time.  Origi- 
nating  in  Si>ain  and  a.<i$ociated  with  Cordova,  these  leathers 
were  called  "  corduan,"  and  the  workers  in  sucli  leathers  were 
thus  dubbed  "corduanniers,"  a  word  which  wan  crudely 
.xeproduced  in  English  as  "cordwainer."  This  craft  later 
FxpiwiaUMd  in  shocmaking,  but  at  this  time  the  Parisiaa 
vorkmen  made  all  types  of  fine  leather  goods.  It  is  inter- 
citing  to  note  the  early  distinction  between  the  cobbler, 
who  repaired  shoes,  and  i\w  makers  of  new  shoes.  The 
metal-workera  wore  chiefly  onguged  itt  the  finishing  crafts, 
the  materials  being  imported  in  an  ad\-anced  stage  of  manu- 
facture. 
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The  textile  crafts  enumerated  represent  priroarily  the  Rxt- 
ishing  processes.  Specialized  women  weavers  arc  mentioned, 
but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  tlio  chief  tcxtilo 
crafta  were  concerned  with  fulling  and  dye- 
ing. The  drapers,  nt  this  time,  can  hardly  have  been  occu- 
pied with  anything  but  their  proper  busincsii  of  wholeHaling. 
Inofimuch  as  cloth  became  later  the  most  imr>ortunt  indus- 
trial export  of  ParU,  this  tardy  development  of  wea^Tng  as 
a  distinct  occupation  for  men  speaks  eloquently  of  the  slow 
growth  of  industrj-  up  to  the  eloventh  ctntury.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  weavere  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
shows  how  great  a  change  took  place  in  the  inturvcning 
period. 

The  tax-rolls  of  1202  and  1300  enable  us  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  occupa- 
tional groups.  The  striking  feature  of  the  figures  is  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  textile  and  clothing  group  had  only  re- 
cently become  coordinate  in  importance  with  the  Icalhor 
and  food  groups. 

NiruBxtis  or  Pkbsonb  jutPLoTts  ts  tub  Vaiuoos  iMsuarauL  Gaoura 
PAua,  1202  AMD  1300 
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The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  pereons  reported  in  the 
leather  and  textile  trades  in  1300  is  partly  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  taxes  imposed.  The  taxes  of 
1300  fell  upon  the  poorest  artusans  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  the  taxes  of  1292.  The  lists  are  thus  somewhat  short 
of  being  comprehensive;  conclusions  must  thus  bo  subject 
to  qualification,  but  it  would  seem  likely  that  there  had  been 
some  change  in  the  occupational  groupings.  The  pcritMl  was 
one  of  rapid  growth  in  the  population  of  Paris;  at  least  such 
b  the  conclusion  reached  by  students  of  population,  but 
their  computations  being  based  upon  these  tax-rolls  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  dements  of  error  as  our  industrial  star 
tistics. 

CLissmcATtoK  OP  OccpPATiosa  AcconDiNO  TO  Sob:  Tax-Rou»  of  [ 
1202  AKD  1300 
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In  1292,  225  occupations  wore  enumerated;  in  1300,  3-18; 
tlie  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  inclumnn  in  the  lists  of 
1300  of  a  large  number  of  occupations  practiced  by  one,  two, 
or  three  persons.  The  most  notable  change  occurs  among 
the  weavers  of  whom  82  were  enumerated  in  1292  and  300  in 
1300.  The  increase  was  greatest  in  the  textile  and  leather 
groups,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  tJuit  there  is  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  there  was  some  actual  growth  6^*00  in  so  short  a 
period. 

The  claaaiBcation  of  the  crafts  according  to  groups  and 
■tagM  of  production  is  pcrfaiHis  more  interesting  than  statis- 
tics of  numbers.  The  elaborate  division  of  labor  Aaaijik  ef 
that  existed  can  be  shown  in  no  oilier  way,  and  "•  ■*"  "^  "■"• 
the  notion  of  the  craftsman  aa  maker  of  a  tiniithed  product 
b  ito  widi*»pn!ud  that  cmpha-His  upon  the  disintegration  of 
the  prooeifi  of  production  a  highly  deumUc.   l\&n:  &vvi^ 
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oiated  the  importanco  of  this  t«odency  toward  a  diBintegn^ 
tion  of  the  industrial  prooeves  into  their  essential  stages, 
but  he  dues  not  scorn  to  have  realized  bow  early  the  change 
took  place.  One  must,  of  courao,  recognize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  occupational  specialization  in  Paris  was  greater  than 
in  the  smaller  towns,  but  when  ail  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  diversities  of  chronology-  in  difl'ereut  places,  it  would 
seem  that  one  were  jufltiSed  in  saying  that  the  beginning 
of  the  great  economic  development  that  was  aRsociated  with 
the  growth  of  the  towns  was  ma<$t  signi6cantly  marlced  by  a 
notable  increase  in  the  process  of  industrial  dlstntegratioD. 

OOCOPATIONS  AT  PaOIB  IM  I30O 

Food»,  foodtivS',  on^  bi/^producta: 
(a)  Raw  matenals: 

fioUcra  of  trhnt,  meamrcn  of  grain,  wllen  of  flour,  itcUea 
of  oats,  of  hay,  of  fomKo-fltuff. 

Butcbern,  skinners,  iiwosuren  of  wine. 
.(6)  Intermwiiftte  products: 

Millcra,  oven-teoders,  tripe-eellera. 
(e)  naiabod  pnxlucte: 

Bakers  (bread),  bakers  of  various  kinds  of  fimcy  cakes 
(oubliers,  foua^iers,  gsstelliers},  pudding-makers. 

Brewers,  oooks,  poultry-oooks,  friud-food  sellers,  sauce- 
makers,  oBDdle-maken,  soap-makers. 
((Q  Merchiindising  crafts: 

Bakers  seUing  their  own  product,  regraten  of  bread  and 
other  foods,  innkeepers  (two  lands,  osteUien.  tavoraiois), 
wbolcealers  of  wine. 

Sellers  of  itarlic,  of  salt,  of  spices,  of  herbs,  of  fruit,  of  miv 
tard,  of  milk,  of  vhceso,  of  oil,  of  fish,  of  beniag. 

Ltalher  and  artuUt  made  (ff  Uathtr: 

(a)  Ritw  mnterisls: 

'riinncim  lu  oil,  tanocTs  in  bark,  toanars  of  sbsepddns, 
pan:hnM>i)(-nuik<T8,  furiiucs. 

(b)  Int«rmiodt»to  pmductJt: 

Lentbcr  pointws.   (Sec  also  tlio  loriinon  snd  noQ-makers 
under  tbe  moto)  trades,  and  the  saddle-bow-nukan  under 
wood.) 
(e)  Finished  products: 

Ssddlui,  baracM-mokers,  two  kimls  of  shoemakers  (oor- 
duannien  —  hii^-gmdo  shoes;  savetonnicrs  —  cheap  BboM)i 
eobblen,  i^OTMoalten,  balb^nafcnv,  purso-makers. 
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(d)  Merehuidiging  crafts: 

Noo«  dealing  exclusively  in  leather  goods. 
MeiaU: 

(a)  Raw  matorials  and  tica^-y  work: 
Hoise-ahoera,  blacksmtthtf,  pilvetrsmithfi,  goldiiniiths,  tin-' 

■miths,  ooppcmaiths,  refiners  of  gold  aud  silver,  guld-lhreod- 
mukors,  gold-beaters,  workers  in  hanuner«d  copper  and  Uo. 
(6)  lotennediate  products: 

Makers  of  plain  noils,  makers  of  fancy  nails,  bolt-makers, 
battoD-makers,  iron-buckle-makcrs,  braas-buckle-aiakera, 
ring-maken),  lorimeis. 

(e)  Finkbed  products: 
Cutlers,  makers  of  knifo-hondlcs,  sbcftrs-ouLkets,  oma- 

mcQtcrs  of  swords,  scabbard-makers,  cbiiin-makeis,  fancy- 
ehob-makers,  fish-hook-makers,  pia-makera,  locknmllu, 
spur-makers. 

(d)  Persons  rendering  services  directly  to  the  consumer: 
Qrindera  of  knives,  grinders  aud  mounters  of  swonb. 

(e)  Makers  of  weapons  and  armor: 
Makers  of  bows,  arrows,  and  oro8s4wv8,  arrow-makers, 

innorers  (both  of  ni«n  and  horses),  makers  of  two  kinds  of 
ouiraas,  of  chain  mail,  of  metal  plates,  shield-makers  (Unon, 
leatbcff  copper),  betnut-makers. 

(o)  Sellers  of  raw  materials: 

Wool  merchants,  hemp  nuvchonts,  flax  merchants. 

(b)  Preparation  of  raw  material: 
Wool-combing  and  spinning;  (mentioned  in  two  or  three 

places),  spinncns  of  silk  (two  kinds,  k  grands  fuseoux,  &  pctits 
fuseaux). 
(e)  Inteimodlate  products: 

Weavers  of  woolens,  of  linen,  of  canvas,  of  tapestry  (two 
kinds,  tapis  Bamsiiiois,  tapis  nostrex),  weavers  of  silk  rib- 
boos,  weavers  of  silk  kerchiefs, 
(d)  Fint^Dg  processes: 

Dyers,  calenderers,  fuDers,  shoatmcn. 
(«}  Mcrehandising  crafts: 

Drapers  (sdlers  of  both  dometUe  and  unportcd  cloth)/ 
hHctb  of  imported  canvas,  meroen  (sellers  of  silks). 

loOanii  and  ganunt-makitin: 
(o)  flaw  mat«riab  (other  than  textil«0'> 

BolliTv  nf  fDlc,  of  plumes.  ' 

(i)  Iiit.  •*«  products: 

tTuit'cn  ^maia  oiul  fomale),  kuhiiuiken. 
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(e)  Finished  pmductfl: 

Tailors,  breedioiMnAkpni,  tmuseiv-nmkere,  deven  differ 
kiiiiU  nt  bea{|dreB»-mR>:(^n>,  cfu:!!  a  dblinct  ocoupaUon. 
(<0  Mt'^lmmliwiiR  rraJtii: 

Friporora  (dcalera  in  seoond-hatul  cIoUks),  menets. 

Wood  and  mannfaeturet  of  wood.- 

(a)  Dealers  in  unwrougbt  wood : 

Sellers  of  firewood,  eellen  of  charcoal. 

(b)  Genera]  wood-workeis: 

Carpentera,  ttirocn. 

(c)  MakerB  of  speci&ltJM: 

Coopeni  (two  kinds  —  of  bBrrcb  with  wooden  hoopd,  of 

barrtls  with  iron  boopi),  wagon-makvm.  wIkvI-  aud  plough- 

wrigbts,  makers  of  writins^ablas,  truiik-auikrm,  rnKktirs  of 

jewel-oa-tltets,  makora  of  croquot-mallota,  makers  of  altars. 

(lO  Mea-lmiidiait)g  craft«: 

Sellers  of  wooden  vessda. 


Bmldtnff  tradet: 

Maricem  of  ntoDes  for  cuUinit,  cutt«n  of  stone,  mortar- 
men  (morieltivni),  masoos,  pliuttcrcn,  slatcni,  ttlera,  tJlo* 
makers. 

Eeelenamtieal-omamml  makrrt: 

C'tiatiiibtc  luiikont,  »c»l[itors  of  imaitea,  pnintcia  of  imaseo, 
bcwl-makcm  (acvond  kincLi  are  disUtiguiiihod). 

PvTKmoJ  aervtee  and  mueeUattAMu; 

Barbors,  bath-house  koopors,  laundorera  (men  and  women), 
suriceon  doctors  (moa  and  women),  fencing-tnasters,  money- 
cliiinRfrw,  brokoTB. 

BuiilM^I-baskel-makers.  baakct-makcrs,  ash  mcrchanta, 
stniw-wllors,  wnx-worken,  lulc-nuUcers,  ciit-ftlftss  workns, 
giosiera.  poUefs  (obj,  copper,  aud  tin,  each  a  vpocial  group), 
djci^iiiakers. 

lADtenHnaken  (honi),  dealcm  In  horn,  oaml>-nitiken. 

Jewelen,  makers  of  drinkiagnnip  do  luxe  (uxunlly  uf  agate). 

Illuminators  of  manuscripte,  ucrivoucn  (oopyisto),  book- 
bindon,  book-«olU>t«. 

Till'  rrlntjon  of  tlieno  tughly  spcdolitod  crafta  to  each  otlior 
varif^  in  Lbc  difTercnt  occupaUonaJ  Rrnupa;  in  Homo  mbm  tb« 
crananmud  product  fciUly  pomed  thMugli  th?  hands  of  the 
[OMumare  wbole  puup  of  cTofts;  in  some  caaoi  the  ipooiat* 
ixatioQ  VBS  MM)dat«d  with  bounebold  work.    In  tho  group 
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crafts  concerned  vrith  wheat  and  wheat  products,  we  find  re- 
tail wheat-aelien,  flour-wller?,  millers,  oven-tenders,  and  bak- 
ereof  various  types  of  things.  But  the  wheat  mrn-hant  did 
not  sell  crude  wheat  to  the  millere,  nor  did  the  millers  sell 
exclusively  to  flour  merchants;  Icttst  of  all  did  the  bakers  buy 
of  wheat  mcrchante  or  depend  upon  peddlers  and  retailers  to 
sell  their  bread.  The  bakers  of  bread  bought  crude  wheat  in 
the  nci^borhood  and  had  it  ground  on  their  account.  They 
baked  and  sold  their  own  product.  The  poorest  classes  were 
largely  dependent  upon  the  bakers  for  their  supply  of  bread, 
but  only  the  poorest  pec^le  bought  bread.  Those  who  were 
better  off  bought  wheat  or  flour.  If  wheat  were  bought  they 
iDUiit  needs  have  it  groimd  at  their  expense:  there  w&s  more 
vaitiag;  some  considerable  stock  had  to  be  kept  on  hand. 
Theae  different  crafts  thus  dealt  with  families  of  various  de- 
grees of  wealth.  The  establishments  of  the  nobihty  and  the 
Church  were  usually  supplied  with  grain  and  provisions 
directly  from  their  estate-s,  without  recourse  to  the  markets 
of  Pftris  or  the  ncighboriDg  towns.  Within  the  households  of 
the  magnates,  however,  the  divi^on  of  labor  was  quite  as 
^aborate  as  in  the  community  at  large,  except  for  the  mer- 
chandising  functions.  The  variety  of  fine  pastry-cooks  listed 
reflocts  the  desire  of  citizens  of  easy  circiunstancoe  to  have 
•ome  of  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy.  The  bour- 
geois who  could  hardly  buy  bread  without  some  loss  of  caste 
could  properly  enough  buy  fruit  pasties  and  fancy  cakes. 
There  were  thus  many  de^srocs  of  directness  of  connection 
between  production  and  consumption.  The  very  poor  were 
•erved  by  the  relatively  indirect  procosacs  of  food  production, 
the  Very  rich  were  maintained  almost  directly  by  the  service 
of  their  ostabliahtnont. 

The  depeodenoe  of  the  wealthy  upon  the  labor  of  free 
artiMUW  m  mrmt  conspicuous  in  other  occupational  groups. 
Id  leather,  metaU,  textiles,  and  clothing  much  ^^  m 

fEmft-work  wu  dominated  by  the  desires  of  the  1 

wealthy.    Saddles  and  hamcas  were  elaborately  tooled  and 
rood.    There  were  two  ilixtinct  grades  of  shoos,  and  the 
'iMtter  grades  made  from  cordovan  leather  furdfthiedvKa^'S- 
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mcnt  for  tbo  larger  number  of  woricmen.  Gloves,  belts,  and 
punea  were  for  the  mont  part  articles  of  Ituniry.  Among  the 
metatworkere,  the  goldsmiths  were  one  of  the  most  important 
erafta,  and  there  were  neverol  other  crafts  that  epeciaJized  in 
objects  of  luxury.  The  most  striking  single  illustration  of 
specialization  in  the  pnxluction  of  luxurii^  is  the  presence  of 
eleven  different  crafts  concerned  with  the  making  of  head* 
dreasea.  There  were  two  main  groupe,  hats  or  caps,  and 
kerchiefs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  finlihed  leather  and  textile  products 
passed  successively  through  the  stages  of  production  siig- 
insMMd  gested   by  the  occupational  divisions.     The 

■padaiUMioa  change  that  took  place  in  these  branchas  of  man- 
ufactunv  between  the  eleventh  ccntur>'  and  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Is  notable.  In  the  eleventh  oc^otury  most 
leather  was  imported;  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
nearly  oil  kindi  were  produced  locally,  though  it  is  hunlly  to 
be  presumed  that  the  entire  demand  was  supplied  by  the 
local  production.  Saddlers  and  haroess-makers  were  par- 
tially dependent  also  upon  the  products  of  wood-  and  metal- 
workers. Saddle-bows  were  made  by  a  separate  craft,  and 
Uw  metal  parte  of  saddles  and  bridles  were  made  by  the 
wealthy  craft  of  lorimcrs.  Both  of  these  products  involved 
three  stages  of  production,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  consumer  rarely  camo  In  contact  with  all  tbo  craft-work- 
ers concerned. 

Tbo  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  btnn  materials  tn  the 
Book  of  the  Crafta  indicate  that  leather  was  purchased  out- 
uuimt  aas  r>^t  from  the  tanners  and  eiirriars  by  the  erafta 
•"••■^  engaged  in  subwiquent  procesnes  of  production, 

but  the  soddlerH  seem  to  have  had  saddle-bows  made  for 
them  by  hired  craftsmen,  and  the  lorimara  frequently  em- 
ployed leathcr-workeni  to  set  their  bits  and  flnisiungs  in  the 
hamees.  The  hameiw-makers  objected  to  this,  but  it  was 
doubtleea  a  penistent  feature  of  the  induKtry.  Thus,  in  one 
case  the  craft  concerned  with  finishing  the  product  undu^ 
look  supervision  of  some  of  the  intermediate  stages,  and  in 
the  other,  enftmen  ooooeroed  with  an  Intormedhite  produat 
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had  the  fiiuehinR  done  for  them.  The  lorimcrs  sold  some 
finished  products  and  some  intermediate  products.  The 
oomplexities  of  medieval  industrial  conditions  were  due  to 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  alight  measure  of  general 
supervisioD  could  bo  maintoJned.  The  degree  of  disintegra- 
ttoD  suggested  by  the  specialization  of  occupations  was  never 
an  established  fact.  Some  croflamen  hired  out  to  members 
of  other  crafts,  but  without  the  close  and  permanent  con- 
tracts that  would  create  the  relations  that  we  associate  with 
the  terms  "employer"  and  "employee."  It  was  wage-work, 
but  wage-work  for  a  producer.  The  distinction  may  not 
aeem  \*ery  significant,  but  it  is  really  of  moment  in  any  study 
of  the  development  of  the  wagc-caming  class.  At  this  time 
there  were  wage-earners,  but  no  cla»a  of  wage-eaniers:  none 
were  permanently  or  exclusively  wage-earners;  there  were 
alternatives  of  employment  that  do  not  exist  when  the 
distinctions  between  employer  and  employee  are  sharply 
drawn. 

One  entire  occupational  group,  the  oven-tenders,  includ- 
ing ninety-four  names  on  the  roll  of  12fl2,  must  have  been 
employed  by  various  kinds  of  bakers,  and  though 
they  may  have  had  opportimities  to  become 
bakers  tbemttlves,  there  is  no  clear  reference  that  woidd  war- 
rant such  an  aasumption.  In  the  tejttile  trades,  tJie  fullers 
and  shearmeo  were  primarily  employed  by  other  craftsmen. 
They  were  sometimes  employed  by  weavers,  sometimes  by 
dyen,  oondiUons  in  the  woolen  industry  at  Paris  at  this 
tisut  wen  highly  unstable.  Some  weavers  had  acciuircd  cnn- 
•Marable  means  and  occupied  themselves  wholly  with  the 
(pving-out  of  work  to  fullers,  shearmen,  and  dyers.  Much 
dyeing  was  done  on  their  own  premises,  too,  despite  the  pro- 
twls  of  the  dyers,  whose  only  consolation  was  the  concee- 
niiD  of  exclusive  right  to  dye  with  wood  for  the  various 
bluns.  The  drapers,  ori^tuilly  cloth  merchants,  also  began  to 
eoncern  thcnuelves  with  maaufaoturc,  {^ving  out  work  to 
wcavere  and  oUiers.  There  was  thus  some  ^  ,  „ 
small  degree  of  integration  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
dustrial.   It  is  an  indication  that  the  besiniuncfi  ctt  ca\l\\ji^ 
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istic  control  reach  for  back  into  tlio  post,  to  a  period  that  b 
not  usually  tliought  of  a»  capitalhtic  in  any  fense.  But  if 
the  term  ift  used  with  minute  discrimination,  the  high  degree 
of  disintegration  is  in  itnelf  an  indication  that  the  fundamen- 
tal conditions  of  capitalistic  industry  were  present.  Ths  »cale 
of  business  enterprise  vits  small,  ho  that  the  problems  of  cap- 
italistic control  were  not  coospicuous,  perhaps  not  even  roc- 
ognisaUe,  if  one  insista  upon  associating  the  notion  of 
capital  with  the  scale  of  production  that  i»  dominant  to- 
day. From  the  standpoint  of  analysis,  however,  it  is  wise 
to  diHtinguitih  diffcrenocs  in  kind  from  difTercncca  in  degree. 
Capitalistic  control  had  appeared  in  Parin  by  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  to  a  slight  and  uncertain  cjttcnt. 
The  outlines  of  a  putting-out  system  can  be  scea  in  a  numbiT 
of  industries,  tJiough  without  the  dcfmitenees  of  subordina- 
tion of  the  various  cmftH  that  chnriirterizcx  the  putting-out 
system  as  it  existed  at  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

m 

Apart  from  the  casual  aasistanoe  nndored  by  wife  and 
daughters,  the  maatcrorafteman  had  assistants  of  two  clasMs; 
jMntriBM  apprentices,  young  men  ot  boys  teaming  the 
•ad  ippteotkM  trade;  journeymen,  young  men  who  bad  com- 
pleted their  apprenticeship,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
had  not  yet  become  establixhed  masters.  These  distinctions, 
based  primarily  upon  the  degree  of  maturity  and  training  of 
the  workman,  must  be  ver>-  old ;  and  although  tliesc  subordi- 
nate dassoB  of  petwns  were  ultimately  affocted  by  the  corpo- 
rate privileges  acquired  by  the  mastw  craftsmen,  it  would  bo 
an  omir  to  suppose  that  theM  lower  ranks  of  workmen  were 
in  any  senw  created  by  the  statutes  of  the  crafts.  These 
subordinate  posttioos  in  the  industrial  world  were  a  natural 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
handicraft  industry.  Work  was  dune  almucit  entirely  in  the 
bouse  of  the  master:  shops,  such  as  ibey  were,  being  hiuxlly 
more  than  a  room  or  other  portion  of  the  dwelling  pvcn  aver 
cxcliiKively  to  craft-work.  In  thi'  ordiuiuy  counw  of  things, 
craft  kuowledse  was  tranamiitcd  from  father  to  son,  and, 
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nnleas  khoo  special  arrangement  were  made,  craft  knowledge 
could  scarcely  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The  narrow 
hetcditary succession,  however,  was  not  followed  verj*  strictly 
during  the  middle  a^os.  Thorc  waa  a  deal  of  free  choice  of 
occupation,  and  there  are  suggestions  that  somewhat  similar 
conditions  prevailed  during  the  ctas&ical  period  among  free 
artisans. 

When  a  boy  dexired  to  take  up  a  craft  other  than  that  of 
his  father,  it  could  be  arranged  after  the  manner  of  an  adop- 
tion. In  becoming  an  appn^nticc  the  boy  ac-  sutu*  «f 
quired  by  necessity  many  of  the  elements  of  the  *''•  ■pp™«'« 
status  of  the  man's  eon:  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  was 
in  fact  an  instrument  which  proiided  for  a  qualified  adoption 
—  adoption  for  a  period  of  years.  The  long  periods  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  the  early  iigo  at  which  boj-s  were  appren- 
ticed reflect  this  aspect  of  the  arrangement.  The  boy  was 
turned  over  to  the  mastw  at  (welve  years,  or  the  like,  and 
waa  expected  to  serve  him  faithfully  for  the  prescribed  in- 
terval. The  master  waa  under  obligation  to  supply  all  his 
wants,  and  to  teach  Iiim  the  craft.  It  was  presumed  that  the 
xoaster  would  get  enough  work  out  of  the  boy  to  ufTord  him 
ntsonable  compensation  for  his  pains,  and  all  too  fre<|ueotly 
the  apprentices  w*ero  a  lucrative  source  of  cheap  labor.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  scale  of  industrial 
enterprino  during  the  middle  ages,  because  the  apprentice 
wu  a  notable  source  of  gain,  if  he  was  used  definitely  as  a 
helper  instead  of  being  taught  the  craft.  >tany  masters 
aeoured  considerable  numbers  of  apprentices  and  estab* 
liflfaed  shops  which  would  perhaps  bear  comparison  with  the 
"factories"  of  the  clasMcal  period.  The  attempts  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprt^ntices,  that  are  notable  in  the  gild  stat- 
utes, wen-  in  jMirt  ilue  toaome  derire  toproteotthe  apprentice. 
If  thero  woro  many,  none  of  thorn  were  likely  to  learn  much. 
Tlic  maintenance  of  a  small  sculu  of  production  wns  thu^  at 
oncQ  a  measure  of  protootion  to  Lho  small  masters,  to  the 
^iprcniircs,  and  to  tba  standards  of  workmanship.  The 
master  had  authority  to  apply  corporal  puni-^hnicnt.  Many 
eontmcts  of  apprenticeship,  also,  mi^u  KpccuX  ixa'q>avhi  t&. 
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the  madter's  vhSe,  brinf^ng  out  the  sense  in  which  the  appren- 
tice was  received  into  the  family. 

The  position  of  the  jotiritp>-maD  undergoes  many  changea 
in  the  course  of  gild  development.  In  the  early  period  there 
Ti»ra*ra>Mi  ^u  °o  artiBcLol  barrier  to  prevent  the  journey- 
•Bdmuttn  m^u  ffojjj  i>ecoming  a  mnstcr.  His  position 
differed  from  that  of  a  ma«t«r  primjiriiy  in  two  rc«|)oct*j:  he 
had  little  money  and  no  homo.  These  two  qualifications, 
money  and  a  home,  were  essential  to  the  position  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  of  the  two  the  latter  was  the  more  important.  The 
master  must  needs  have  a  wife  and  a  home  because  both 
journejinen  and  apprentices  must  needs  have  board  and  lodg- 
iuR  provided.  Besides,  there  inu»t  tie  twime  place  for  a  shop. 
The  household  waa  the  indun^trial  unit,  and  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  unmarried  workman  was  inevitably 
obliged  to  attach  himself  to  some  established  household  until 
such  Lime  as  marriage  opened  the  way  to  having  an  estab- 
lishment of  his  own.  In  this  earher  period  the  journeyman 
had  every  reasonable  expectation  of  becoming  a  master. 
The  wages  he  received  above  his  bed  and  board  would  usually 
enable  him  to  marry  and  set  up  shop  Id  a  couple  of  yeara.  If 
he  had  money  and  could  marry  sooner  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming  a  master. 

In  all  these  statements  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  craft 
eoudsted  primarily  of  men.  Then  were  several  crafts  in 
WMuatn  Paris  that  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
UdwiiT  women.     Tliis  was  imusual,  however,  and  bo- 

came  even  less  usual  later,  '^lien  women  were  admitted  to 
membership  in  a  craft  their  position  differed  in  no  respect 
Irom  that  of  the  men.  Widows  frequently  carried  on  Uicir 
husbftnds'  busioeas,  and  a  small  nuniU-r  of  women  were  to 
be  found  oo  the  rolls  of  the  crafts  at  oil  timce.  This  occa- 
Btonal  porosonce  of  wcHnoa  does  not  constitute  a  qwctal  prob- 
lem. 

All  the  fundamental  aspects  of  craft  industry  emerged  in 

--.^     .^.     Franco  before  the  members  of  the  craft  ao- 

(]uircd  the  prinloKcs  that  made  them  giltls.  The 

^d  wan  a  poUttcttl  and  admiuistnitive  organization  of  the 
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onft.     The  discus^on  of  the  orifpas  of  the  oraft  gilds  is 
I  obscured  by  tiic  ambiguity  of  the  tenn  and  the  persistent 
I  teodency  of  many  writers  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
I  iiDi«gani«d  groups  of  craft-workers  which  were  notably 
developed  in  the  early  period  in  the  French  ton*ns  and  re- 
mained ft  significant  feature  of  life  in  the  provinces  until 
'  a  very  late  period.     For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  free  craft 
(m^ticT  libre)  was  more  significant  in  France  than  in  Ger- 
many or  England,  and  as  France  was  if  anything  the  leading 
u  industrial  country  of  the  medieval  period,  it  ts  pcrluLjw  jasti- 
\  fiable  to  Bttees  these  divergences  of  national  history.    The 
relative  importance  of  free  and  chartered  crafts  is  ob^'iouiOy 
of  moment  in  any  discussions  of  origins,  and  it  must  be 
I  dear  that  the  origin  of  the  chartered  craft,  or  gild,  prcHents 
ft  historical  problem  that  differs  in  many  rettpects  from  the 
.problems  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  free  crafts.    There 
con  be  little  serious  question  of  Uoman  or  primitive  Teutonic 
elements  in  the  statutes  and  charters  of  the  privileged  gilds 
that  begin  to  (ippear  in  the  twelfth  century.     The  charters 
or  statutes  were  granted  by  authorities  that  had  no  connoc- 
tioiui  with  the  remote  post,  and  their  purposes  were  so  ob- 
viously spontaneous  that  no  distant  origins  can  be  signi- 
ficaoUy  called  in  question.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  attention 
'!■  eaocentrated  on  the  craft  groups,  which  certainty  pcr- 
asted  throuf^out  the  period  of  the  invasions,  one  must  needs 
hesitate  before  denj-ing  the  possible  wgnificanoe  of  Roman 
survivals  or  of  Teutonic  fraternal  orgaaizatiom*. 

The  free  craft  was  a  voluntary  asnociation  of  indiWdual 
craftsmen,  without  legal  authority  of  any  kind.  The  hier- 
arr-hy  of  maaters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices 
miglit  flxJBt:  there  might  be  a  cousiderable  body 
of  ouKtoms  and  UKagea.  But  the  ofhcers  of  the  free  craft,  if 
tbero  wore  any,  had  no  autliority  to  enforce  the  cuatoms  of 
the  oraft.  Such  inHtitutiona  muAt  needs  have  been  a  epon- 
tftneoui  growth.  No  mnfdOt  mechanical  account  of  their 
origin  can  be  adequate,  but  it  ut  part  of  the  spontaneity  of 
giuwth  llmt  many  dements  of  the  post  fthnuld  lie  incoriio- 
knicd  in  the  now  order,  though  ^vcu  dilTvruut  muauiiif^k  vcw 
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the  new  combination.  Such  organisations  doubtless  rep* 
resent  the  fuition  of  many  clcnu'nts.  One  must  anticipat« 
likewise  many  diversities  of  form  and  divergent  purposes. 
The  early  history  of  craft  organization  is  thus  dominated  by 
tendencies  tovard  Bpontoneous  variation  ratlier  than  by  def- 
init^mess  of  form,  though  the  forms  which  ultimately  de- 
velop become  even  excessively  rigid  and  fixed.  It  is  for  Ibis 
reason  unsatisfactory  to  take  refuge  in  the  easy  solution  offl 
perplexities  by  refusing  to  consider  an>-thiiig  but  gild  choi^  ™ 
teni  and  statutes.  The  purpoees  that  underlie  these  char- 
ters can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  the  vague  voluntary 
orKiiniKJitioD  Itmt  prt-codod  thorn.  ^ 

The  history  of  Paris  afTords  special  opportunitiee  for  ub-  ■ 
serving  the  transition  from  the  free  craft  to  the  privileged 
Ac^nuiiaa  oi     CToft  with  Statutes.    The  Book  of  Uie  CrafU, 
**•**•"  made  at  the  instance  of  Etienne  Boileau,  the 

Provost  of  Paris,  is  not  a  collection  of  statutes;  it  was  de- 
Btgned  to  bo  no  more  than  a  record  of  customs,  though  the 
prooesB  of  rword-making  did  in  mait  ca»<es  give  a  Bomewhot 
different  significance  to  the  usages  recorded.  The  prcpora- 
tion  of  the  record  is  in  itself  ovideDoe  of  oonsciousneas  of  the 
need  of  some  change.  The  authority  to  enforce  regulations 
was  voMtcd  in  the  Provost  of  Paris,  an  oOiciol  whose  juris- 
diction included  Ixith  civil  and  criminal  offenses.  The  Book 
was  designed  to  faoilitat«  the  regulation  of  tlie  craft«,  and  it 
was  to  this  end  that,  the  niembeni  of  each  craft  were  cAUod  to 
the  town  hall  and  rcquirfd  to  state  the  customs  of  their  craft 
In  the  course  of  proceedings  provision  was  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  wardens  in  a  number  of  craftn  in  which  no 
wardens  had  provioutiiy  existed.  Such  officers  were  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  craft,  and  the  onwr- 
genoo  of  a  gruup  of  sn'om  wardens  is  the  most  indicative  e\'i- 
dence  uf  the  tnuutiUun  frum  the  vague  orgatuiation  of  the 
free  cmft  to  the  more  strictly  ordered  ^Id  or  sworn  craft 
Tkanon  (m^licT  jur£).  The  wardens  were  charged  with 
"***  the  excrciso  of  a  portion  of  the  authority  of  tboi^ 

Provost;  service  was  an  obligation  that  was  In  a  measuroiH 
burdensome  to  Iho  individuals  named,  but  the  right  to 
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wardens  was  a  privilege  that  might  mean  much  to  a  craft,  b& 
it  practically  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  craft  as  a 
body  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Provost.  Certain 
moDopoUstio  features  were  inevitably  associated  with  this 
autonomy  of  administration,  80  that  the  attempt  to  use  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  as  assistanLi  in  the  admiuistration  of  craft 
rules  led  gradually  to  the  creation  of  privileged  bodiee  with 
appreciable  grants  of  admini»tj-ative  power. 

The  entire  process  of  development  is  suggeflted  by  tlie 
diversity  of  conditions  that  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the 
Crtfft*.  In  the  case  of  twenty-five  crafts  no  „__,__ 
lefcrcnoe  is  made  to  wardens.  In  some  cases 
rufcnnce  is  made  to  "prud-hommes"  and,  as  the  term  is 
used  both  in  a  general  sense  and  in  the  technical  sense  of 
"warden,"  these  references  may  be  to  wardens  whose  ap- 
pointment or  election  was  so  well  eetabUahcd  by  custom 
that  no  detailed  reference  wa."  made.  The  majority  of  crafts 
in  this  group  of  twenty-five,  however,  were  very  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  given  in  the  tax-roll  of  1292.  There  were 
eight  mast«r  wiro^lrawcrs  enumerated  in  the  tax-roll,  divided 
into  two  crafts,  drawers  of  iron  n-irc  and  drawers  of  brass 
wire.  Viliiai  called  before  the  Provost  to  state  their  customs, 
the  drawers  of  brass  wire  petitioned  to  be  exempte<l  from 
the  burden  of  having  wardens.  Thf^ro  were  few  masters  and 
tbey  were  all  very  poor.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Provost 
have  all  the  masters  swear  to  observe  the  customs  of  the 
craft.  In  a  few  cases  there  were  important  crafts  that  had 
DO  wardens,  but  it  would  seem  unwig«  to  draw  such  cases  in 
question.  Our  information  may  be  defective,  or  there  may 
have  been  some  special  reason  that  made  it  advisable  for  the 
Prov-ost  tosuperviflo  the  craft  directly. 

In  moat  cases  the  technical  character  of  the  regulations 
made  it  CMentiol  for  the  Provost  to  utilize  the  craft  knowl- 
odgc  of  the  masters,  llius  the  more  conxidur-  cboiMot 
able  crafts  oil  have  wardens:  in  twenty-nine  •"*•»• 
crafts,  appointed  at  Ute  pleasure  of  the  Provost;  in  two  or 
throe  oaaes,  appointed  by  the  Pnn-ont,  with  the  approval  o( 
Ihe  cnift;  in  aevonteen  crofts,  frooly  elected  by  the  craft* 
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There  is  no  endcot  basts  for  the  discrimiDation  between  the 
emits.  On  the  whole,  the  older  and  more  important  crafta 
were  allowed  to  elect  their  wardens,  but  there  were  excep- 
tions. The  brewers,  the  regraters  of  bread,  the  dyeni,  and 
the  aword-grindcre  were  all  old  crafts  of  some  considerable 
importance,  but  they  had  appointed  wardens.  Apparently 
there  was  not  a  little  caprice  manifestod  in  the  grants  of 
pri\'ilege,  as  in  the  eaforcemeot  of  many  general  regulations. 
Keeping  the  city  w(it«h  was  a  general  obligation,  which  craftft- 
men  must  noedK  sliare  with  otJier  citizens,  but  a  number  of 
crafts  were  entirely  exempt,  and  the  number  of  excuses  that 
might  be  given  varied  considerably  among  the  crafts.  The 
fiscal  obligations  of  the  crafts  varied  capriciouriy.  The 
medieval  administrator  had  no  conception  of  uniformity  of 
rule,  nor  any  oonsciousness  that  administration  of  justice 
without  respect  of  peraonH  wm  either  desimble  or  attainable. 
There  were  few  privileges  that  might  not  be  bad  for  a  con- 
Bideration,  and  craft  privileges  were  at  various  periods  a  lu- 
crative source  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  There  is  little 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  was  much  downright 
buying  of  privileges  in  Paris  at  the  doee  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century. 

Cooditioas  among  the  crafts  notpd  above  represent  the  sig- 
nilicanoeof  polilioul  oud  atbuinii^trativc  farlors  in  the  trans- 
tnta  formation  of  free  crafts  into  privileged  gilds. 

'■*••*•'  There  is,  however,  a  group  of  crafts  closdy  •»• 

■ociated  with  the  royal  hou»ehuld  which  developed  under 
noUbly  different  conditions.  Ebcreta<lt,  E.  Uourgooisi  and 
some  other  writers  have  been  moved  by  these  and  nmilar  cir- 
cumstance)* in  some  other  towns  to  call  attention  to  the  Im- 
portanoe  of  the  feudal  ba<rkRround.  Ebcrstodt,  wbo  has  bo- 
oome  most  ctomly  aasooiated  with  thin  theory,  unfortunately 
writcH  with  lillln  caution  and  tends  to  ovunitato  his  case. 
Bourgeois  is  more  careful,  and  presents  the  so-called  feudal 
view  of  the  orifpn  of  crafts  in  its  most  aooeptoblo  form. 

The  large  cstablfahmenta  of  the  great  lords  sbelterod  many 
craftsmen  and  became  the  scene  of  further  specialization  oi 
oooujjatioQsatafairiyetriydate.   The  service  of  the  Idtcbea 
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Vnb  elaborately  organized  for  reasons  Uiat  are  obvious. 
The  establiahment  required  much  craft  service  ^,  ^^ 
Utf  snUihs,  ganncnt-niakers,  shoemakers,  niasons,  •'  <b*  (•<>^ 
'and  builders.    The  craftti  which  were  earliest 
to  emerge,  and  many  that  persisted  tlirough  the  period  of 
disorder,  found  shelter  in  the  households  of  feudal  lords.  Both 
ut  Paris  and  at  Btois  there  is  clear  e\i<len(;e  that  the  develop- 
rinent  of  a  number  uf  crafts  wa^  profoundly  in-  -n,*  nyai 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  the  royal  household.  •»»••'«*' 
The  situatioQ  is  no  doubt  exccptiomd  in  some  respects,  but 
rifc  is  at  least  indicative  of  the  variety  of  administrative  ar- 
Bmngemeats  that  makce  it  so  difficult  to  generalize  about  any 
Minpnrt  of  medieval  law  or  custom.   The  former  dependence 
of  tbem  crafla  upon  the  royal  household  survived  in  two 
respects;  there  was  an  obligation  to  pay  special  fees  to  the 
Kiog,  or  to  some  persons  designated  by  the  King,  and  there 
I'Was  more  or  less  complete  subjection  to  the  supervisory 
'authority  of  some  official  of  the  royal  household. 

The  King's  marshal  had  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 

many  iron-workiag  crafts  that  developed  out  of  the  plain 

LJorge  wortc;  blaekKmiths,  hook-  and  hasp-makp-rs,  helmet- 

noaken,   gimlet-makers,   edge-tool-makers,   locksmiths  and 

eutlaiB  were  all  obliged  to  purchase  of  the  Marshal  the  right 

Lto  excrciw  the  craft.     After  the  general  admisstoD  fee  hud 

UMen  paid  there  was  a  special  foe  to  be  paid  for  the  right  to 

fmatk  at  home,  and  another  fee  for  the  right  to  work  away^ 

from  home.    The  King's  Marshal  appointed  six  wardens  to 

^nforoe  the  customs  of  these  crafts.    Any  infringements  were 

qiUiiiBhed  by  fines  which  were  paid  to  the  Marshal.    In  case 

of  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Marshal,  the  offender 

ni^t  be  forbidden  to  exercise  his  craft,  and  in  case  of  per-j 

•irteaoe  in  disobedienoe  the  Marsha)  might  tear  down  the> 

affonder's  forgo.    The  cutters  and  locksnuths  wore  obliged  to 

kpay  feia  to  tlic;  Manjbal  for  the  right  to  exercise  thoir  craft 

Bmt  they  wore  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Provost 

IParia.    The  baken  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Chief 

brBod-Makcr  (Grand  Poiin^tier),  though  thoy  hod  Hie  righi 

nto  elect  twelve  wardens  and  seem  to  have  oojoyod  wt 
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mcflsuro  of  autonomy.  The  King's  Cook  bad  jurisdiction 
over  the  freshwater  fishennen.  A  special  group  of  fisher- 
men, however,  were  subject  to  the  discretion  of  one  Guerin 
Dubois, "  to  whose  ancestors  Philip  the  King  gave  this  right." 
The  said  Dubois  sold  the  right  to  fish  in  the  waters  described 
for  such  pric«6  as  he  chose.  The  otd-clothea  merchants  were 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Mattre  Chambricr,  who  seems 
to  liave  been  Chief  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber.  Leather- 
workers,  both  shoemakers  and  saddlers,  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  King's  Chamberlain,  though  the  proceeds 
collected  from  the  &ale  of  permits  to  exercise  the  craft  were 
divided  between  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Count  of  Ea.  The 
revenue  from  a  group  of  five  other  leather-working  crafts 
went  to  a  private  individual "  who  had  been  given  the  craftH  " 
by  the  King.  Maaoos  and  plasterers  were  supervised  by  the 
Master  Mason  who  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  hold  ofSce 
during  pleasure.  The  masons  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any 
fees,  but  they  enjoyed  no  autonomy. 

The  wood-working  crafta,  at  the  time  of  Etienne  Boileau, 
wore  under  the  authority  of  the  King's  Master  Cari)entcr. 
In  1313  general  complaints  prepared  by  the 
craftsmen  against  the  Master  Carpenter  re- 
sulted m  A  hearing  at  the  Parlement  (oourt  of  administrav 
tivc  and  civil  law)  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  oflico.  The 
authority  over  the  crafu  passed  naturally  to  the  Provost 
of  Paris  and  in  the  couree  of  the  century  several  of  the  wood- 
woiking  crafbt  received  atatutos.  The  goneral  craft  of  car- 
pentry, confined  at  last  to  a  mueh-narrowed  scope  of  work 
by  the  process  of  subdi\-ision,  finally  received  statutes  toward 
the  cloee  of  the  fiftwnth  century.  The  incident  is  signifi- 
cant becBuw  it  illuAtmtcfl  all  stages  of  the  process  of  trun- 
siUon  from  a  craft  sheltered  and  dominated  by  the  royal 
houjwhold  to  a  oroft  with  privileges  which  made  it  loripJy 
autonomous. 

Although  the  craft  gilds  of  the  later  middle  ages  oome  to 
have  a  fairly  definite  form,  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  tills  was  in  any  rcepert  an  indication  or  an  outcome  of 
a  common  ori^.    The  gild  privileges  developed  b  many 
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ways.  Such  generality  of  form  aa  came  to  cnst  was  prima- 
rily due  to  t^e  pressure  of  the  eoonomic  needs  of  iH,mttiM 
an  industriiJ  and  commercial  life  that  presented  ^  tf^ 
rmany  fundamental  eleiiicntt)  of  similarity  de^^pite 
ftbe  diversities  of  political  fonns  in  national  and  municipal 
Ufe.  There  was  a  tendency  to  make  similar  regulations,  and 
the  attainment  of  common  ends  led  Ut  the  creation  of  deviceiJ 
which  were  similar  in  general  outline.  The  technical  proo-i 
were  largely  similar,  the  conditions  of  merchandising 
were  Bubetantially  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  larger 
outUnce  of  craft  life  were  thus  conmion  to  the  crafts  of  all 
the  larger  European  cities,  and,  as  our  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently incomplete,  wo  tend  to  see  only  these  general  fea- 
lures.  Close  contact  with  the  problems  of  medieval  indus- 
try will  usually  force  upon  one's  attention  the  persistent 
variety  of  medieval  arrangements;  much  of  this  diversity  is 
DO  doubt  mere  difference  in  detail,  but  there  is  sufficient 
variation  to  make  one  cautious  of  generalization. 

The  character  of  craft  life  is  depicted  nith  some  clearness 
of  outUne  in  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  crafts,  though 
the  incture  is  in  many  respects  more  nearly  akin  to  a  pho 
togr^ihic  negative  than  to  the  finished  print.  u««iui 
Many  aapirationa  are  expressed  in  these  docu-  *"*^  *'^  "*• 
I  ments  which  show  by  sheer  dint  of  repetition  that  the  int 
'  tJOD  was  nut  wholly  realized.  Masters  kept  more  apprentices^ 
I  than  they  should.  Shoddy  and  fraudulent  work  were  common 
ftt  all  times  and  in  all  towns.    It  was  difficult  to  confine  the 
tmrious  onft«  to  the  tasks  and  work  wliich  properly  speaking 
,  to  them.    One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idyllic 
pictures  of  medieval  industrial  life  are  based  on  reading  craft 
itutea  and  custonw  a^  literal  records  of  what  was  done.  It 
<  nccawiuy  to  remember  that  we  ore  dealing  with  a  period 
whose  profeaiioD  of  faith  was  eloquent,  though  its  practice 
of  virtue  was  qualified  by  nil  too  human  weakness. 

Craft  statutes  ore  concerned  with  three  kinds  of  matten: 
'  dofiniUoDs  of  the  civil  ubligatkHW  of  the  mem-  caami  d 
ber«»  deOnitions  of  the  status  of  the  different  «"*■»*« 
of  worken,  and  rcgulationi  of  a  technical  Industrial 
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character.  The  civil  obligations  of  merabere  of  a  craft  in- 
volved various  matters  of  foes:  fees  duo  the  King  or  mumoi* 
pftUtywith  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  craft;  foes  con- 
nected nith  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  wares  or  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials.  The  keeping  of  the  city  watch 
was  likewise  the  8ubj(>ct  of  many  clauses, cflpecially  tlie  matter 
of  cxcusoe.  Some  crafts  were  entirely  exempted,  but  in  all 
oases  certain  excusM  were  a  valid  means  of  escape  from  duty 
on  any  particular  night.  The  old-clothcd  merchants  recited 
a  long  Uat  of  proper  excuses,  when  they  came  before  Bolleau: 
age,  the  condition  of  the  wife,  their  annual  bleeding,  or  ab- 
sence from  the  city  of  which  notice  had  been  gjvon.  Thoy 
wont  on  to  say  that  the  wardens  ought  to  accept  excuses 
when  sent  in  by  a  neighbor  or  journeyman,  but  they  required 
all  excuses  to  be  deUvej«d  by  the  wife  in  person  "whether 
beautiful  or  homely,  young  or  old,  strong  or  weak.  And  it  Is 
wholly  shameful  and  improper  for  a  woman  to  come  and  wait 
around  at  tbeChAtelet  until  the  hour  of  guard  mount,  requiiv 
ing  her  return  home  through  the  streets  of  a  city  like  Paris, 
with  her  son  or  daughter,  or  perhaps  with  no  escort  at  all." 
The  ddinition  nf  the  status  of  the  difFcrout  members  of  tiie 
craft  included,  in  general,  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
i>tT«i*«ntat  apprenticeship,  the  mutual  obligations  of  ap- 
Sihwlrf*^  prentices  and  master,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
usvnMitm  journeymen,  and  the  qualifications  required  of 
masten.  Regulations  of  this  class  became  very  detailed  in 
the  late  period  in  't  countries.  In  early  statutes  or  cuntoms 
then  an  few  regulations.  The  general  tenor  of  the  regula- 
Uons  of  apprenticeship  in  the  Book  of  (he  Craflt  seems  to  favor 
the  apprentice.  The  restrictions  seem  designed  to  insure 
honest  instruction  in  the  craft.  To  this  end  It  is  provided 
that  no  now  master  shall  take  an  apprentice  during  the  firat 
year;  that  tlic  widow  of  a  deceased  master  sluUl  take  no  ap- 
prentice, thou^  she  may  cuntinuo  to  exercise  the  craft  Tbo 
restrictions  on  numbon  are  expresriy  dcchuiKl  to  be  do- 
idgned  to  inmmt  good  t4:aching,  as  a  nuuiter  could  not  give  any 
dcaificant  attention  t«i  ninny  apprentioos.  The  wwvera  re- 
quited that  proposals  fur  apjircntioaship  bo  submitted  to 
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SOS,  who  might  refuse  to  allow  the  contract  to  bo  cod- 
dudcd,  if  in  their  judgment  the  muster  was  not  capable  of 
diacharpng  all  titfi  obligations.  The  minimimi  duration  of 
apprenticeship  was  iLsuaOy  fixed  at  six  years,  though  as  many 
•8  eleven  yean  were  required  in  some  crafts.  In  a  few  crafts 
only  three  j-eais  were  required.  The  statutes  of  the  gold- 
fonithH  provided  that  appn.>i)ticcship  should  end  when  the  in- 
dividual was  capable  of  earning  one  hundred  sous  per  year 
in  excess  of  his  board,  but  this  is  an  isolated  case.  Fagniez 
Bays  that,  to  his  knowledge,  it  \a  the  only  case  in  which 
the  length  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  dependent 
upon  the  proBciency  of  tho  apprentice.  One  must  remem- 
ber that,  for  the  most  part,  sods  of  masters  were  not  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  pro\'ision3  of  apprenticeship.  The 
npd*t^ODs  applied  in  their  rigor  only  to  persons  not  born  to 
the  craft. 

The  status  of  the  journeyman  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
centiirj*  was  not  rigidly  defined.  The  constant  referencea 
in  the  Book  of  the  CrctfU  to  the  direct  promotion 
of  apprentices  to  the  grade  of  master  show  that 
the  transitory  status  of  journeyman  was  not  universally  ob- 
nrred.  E\'en  in  the  later  period,  eons  of  masters  could  dis- 
penao  with  tho  term  of  service  as  journeymen,  and,  at  this 
time,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  general.  Lack  of  funds 
must  have  been  tho  chief  factor  in  forcing  workmen  to  serve  a 
teim  OS  journeymen.  The  joumej-man  was  not  supposed  to 
hire  him»eir  out  to  any  but  masters  of  the  craft,  and  it  was  ir- 
regular for  him  to  work  on  his  own  account.  When  he  lived 
with  the  master  it  would  be  obviously  difficult  for  htm  to  work 
outadu  the  shop  without  detection,  but  when  he  found  his  own 
lodginffi  many  opportunities  for  itwlependcnt  work  presented 
themidvee,  especially  when  there  was  much  wage-work  in 
the  crsft  that  cotild  b«  done  on  the  prcmiace  of  the  customer. 
The  obligation  to  work  for  a  master  thus  constituted  the  most 
dbtinotive  fcutum  uf  the  status  of  the  joumojinan.  Fre- 
queoUy,  tho  journeyman  was  not  supposed  to  parUcipaus  in 
any  way  in  the  Kale  of  wares  at  the  weekly  market,  but  that 
rcsthctioD  was  not  univcnml. 
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The  oonditioos  of  becoming  a  master  at  the  time  of  £!ticniie 
Boileau  were  hedged  about  with  few  formalitica.  Moiit  of 
the  customs  say  that  any  one  may  become  a 
master  "  who  knows  the  craft  and  has  the  where* 
withal."  The  requirement  of  adequate  means  to  support 
the  obUgations  of  the  master  was  perhaps  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  at  a  later  dat«.  The  hoee-makers  reported  that 
thirty-five  of  their  number  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  be- 
come journeymen.  It  may  bo  that  the  statemoit  merely 
means  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire  themaelvefl  out  to 
other  masters  of  the  craft,  and  so  were  working  as  if  they  were 
journeymen.  One  must  needs  assume  that  they  went  into 
the  shops  of  other  masters,  not  even  having  the  means  to  do 
work  at  their  own  homes.  Later,  the  terms  "  master"  and 
"journeyman"  implied  a  definite  status.  The  master  could 
not  cease  to  be  a  ma.<«t«r,  even  if  he  became  poor.  Doubtless, 
at  thb  early  period  the  terms  were  hardly  more  than  deeerip- 
tive  phraeee.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  formal  ceremony 
of  admission  to  the  grade  of  master.  The  special  test  of 
craft  skill,  the  masterpiece,  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Book  (4  (A«  CralUt,  and  in  that  single  case  in  no  technicflJ 
oonneotion.  Apparently  the  masters  were  examined  or  made 
to  swear  that  they  knew  the  craft,  and  of  the  two  modee  of 
inquiry  the  latter  seems  to  ha\'e  been  the  more  oommon. 
Thifl  would  not  have  led  to  the  admission  of  imskitled  workers. 
The  elaboration  of  the  later  requirements  for  the  mastentliip 
was  not  Deeeeaary  from  the  point  of  view  of  testing  craft 
skill.  The  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  craft-workers  t^ 
complicated  conditions  *A  admission  to  roastenship  was  one 
of  the  moKt  arbitrary  of  the  various  monopolistic  practices 
of  which  the  privileged  crafts  were  guilty.  In  the  crafts 
that  still  remained  subject  to  direct  royal  authority,  certain 
fees  bad  to  be  paid,  and  all  masters  were  frequently  required 
to  swear  that  Uioy  would  observe  the  statutes  of  the  craft. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  customn  of  the  crafts  is  that  con- 
onWf  cemc<]  with  the  rcxulntionH  of  the  technical  proo- 

*■••*'*•■        eases  of  tlie  craft  and  its  relation  to  other  crafts. 
The  first  objects  of  tbceo  logulatioas  were  to  prevent  car»- 
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lien  workmanship  and  unfair  competitioD.     In  Uio  crafts 
I  whoM  market  was  purely  local  bad  workmanship  injured  the 
lemsumer,  and  at  times  injured  the  honest  workmen  by  cn- 
I^Bng  their  unscrupulous  ut-i^hlwr  to  uudcrbell  them  with 
I  inferior  goods.    Frauds  in  manufacture  were  more  serious  in 
the  crafta  which  were  devoted  to  the  export  trade,  because  all 
the  goods  were  marked  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  sold 
ttB  euch.    The  goods  of  individual  masters  were  only  in- 
completely distinguished  at  beet.    A  number  of  dishonest 
mftBtere  could  thus  injure  the  trade  of  the  town  as  a  whole, 
and  there  was  a  disheartening  amount  of  dishonesty.    The 
inspection  of  goods  with  which  the  wardens  were  charged 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance.    The  craft  stat- 
utes endeavored  to  create  standards  of  manufacture.    The 
IKW  materials  that  should  be  used  were  definitely  stated.    The 
I  use  of  inferior  materials  was  prohibited.    In  crafts  which  re- 
quired close  attention  to  the  work,  night  work  wa.<!i  forbidden. 
'      With  the  increase  of  occupational  specialization  the  de- 
limitation of  the  activities  proper  to  each  craft  became  im- 
r  portent.     The  cobblers  wore  thus  prohibited  tMiBiuuoa 
from  making  new  shoes.     Dyers  were  not  al-  •*  ""^ 
lowed  to  do  any  fulling,  and  it  was  only  as  a  concession  that 
the  woolen  weavers  were  allowed  to  dye  in  other  colors  than 
bhie.    The  old-clothes  dealers  were  allowed  to  mend  old  gar- 
'  meats,  but  were  not  supposed  to  compete  nith  the  tailors 
in  the  making  of  new  garments.     SpociaUzation  had  been 
emrried  far  enough  by  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
require  some  of  these  niceties  in  the  delimitation  of  ^heres 
of  acUnty,  but  tins  typo  of  difficulty  became  much  more 
pronounced  later. 

There  are  some  traces  of  an  clement  of  communism.  Ma^ 
ten  were  at  times  required  to  sliare  advantageous  purchases 
with  each  other.    Such  regulations,  bowevor,  were  rare. 

In  the  records  of  the  customs  of  particular  crafts  there  U 
mueh  oapriee.  Tlio  early  records  aro  particularly  erratio 
and  iooomplete.  Much  of  tliis  tack  of  system  in  the  writing- 
down  of  customs  was  duo  no  doubt  to  the  casual  manner  in 
which  most  of  these  records  were  made.    Usually  some  spe* 
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dfio  occanon  required  the  making  o(  the  record,  and,  as  u 
natural,  the  matters  of  moment  with  reference  to  the  current 
events  exercised  an  undue  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
record.  The  caprice  of  external  events,  too,  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  the  date  at  which  privileges  were  granted  to 
crafts.  Many  aspects  d  craft  life  and  craft  development, 
ther^ore,  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  Forms  of  o> 
ganixation  were  seldom  rigidly  defined,  and  the  growth  is 
systematic  only  in  a  very  general  sense. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FOPUIATION  OF  ENGIAND:  1066-1700 


Oma  knowledge  of  population  during  the  naiddle  ages  ta 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  There  wore  no  comprehen- 
nve  enumerations  of  population  for  any  entire  u^r 
country  until  the  bcgintiings  of  census  work  to-  «»aw"«i'»« 
ward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In  partjciilar  towns 
and  in  some  provinces  enumerations  were  made  at  various 
times,  and  in  France  a  comprehennive  enumeration  wa»  at- 
tempted toward  the  close  of  the  seventeeDth  centurj',  but 
theee  enterprisea  were  not  carried  out  with  much  Btatietical 
pneiaoD,  so  that  the  results  are  hardly  superior  to  the  esti' 
mates  obtained  by  other  means.  Estimates  of  population  are 
bued  on  two  t^-pes  of  material :  enumerations  of  families, 
prc^)erty-holdcrs,  or  adults  for  purposes  of  taxation;  and  the 
niters  of  births,  marriage,  and  deaths.  Both  of  those 
■oiiroes  are  subject  to  errors  of  omis^on  and  to  ottok  in  esti- 
mating the  proportion  of  the  enumerated  population  to  the 
total  number  of  persons.  The  proportions  of  families,  adulta 
over  fourteen,  marriages,  hirtlu,  and  deaths  to  the  total 
population  are  all  constants  within  a  small  margin  of  uncer- 
t«inty,  but  the  range  of  possible  variation  is  sufHcient  to  exert 
a  significant  influence  upon  results.  If  the  families  in  a  rural 
oonimunity  are  compn:hensivoly  enumerated,  the  popula- 
tion could  nowadaj-s  be  estimated  at  about  four  and  one 
half  times  the  number  of  families,  but  it  is  not  entirely  safe 
to  awunw  that  this  proportion  would  bo  true  of  a  medieval 
popuUtioa.  The  eoclesiasticB  were  then  more  numerous  and 
would  not  be  represented  in  tiie  count  of  families.  It  is  also 
more  than  poarible  that  more  servanta  were  kept  than  at  the 
prasBnttlme.  The  mostwrious  element  of  diOiculty,  how- 
ever, is  the  likelihood  of  mmasions.  The  lista  available  for  the 
MiUsr  medieval  period  are  tax-lists,  no  IhaX  vW^  "mo^^^^Na 
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motives  enough  for  omissions  of  many  Idnds.  The  very  poor 
were  frequently  omitted  entirely  becaujie  the  tax  would  not 
fall  upon  them  directly.  Some  of  the  well-to-do  were  fre- 
quently able  to  keep  theirnames  off  the  rolln,  or  were  for  sorac 
reason  exempt.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  any  accurate 
Icnowledge  of  the  absolute  numbers  of  thf>  population. 

For  the  more  general  purpoacfi  of  the  ccononust  it  is  suf- 
6cient  to  secure  some  conception  of  the  relative  clianges  in 
Tb«  uia  the  mass  and  density  of  population.  It  is  impor- 
'»»•  tant  to  know  whether  there  was  a  steady  growth 

tliroughout  the  period  or  mere  fluctuations  attributable  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  disease.  Our  experience  of  the 
growth  of  population  during  the  nineteenth  century  has 
made  us  prone  to  assxune  that  a  progressive  increase  of  pop- 
ulation is  the  normal  condition  of  a  European  country,  but  tt 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  Europe  has  differed  as  widely  from 
Eastern  countries  an  Is  frequently  supposed,  and  there  seems 
reason  to  bctie\x  that  the  movement  of  population  in  Eng- 
land presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  general  chansea  of 
population  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  period. 
In  Kiigiund  there  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  steady 
growtii  of  population;  in  France,  population  has  fluctuated, 
W^^ing  to  appniximate  what  we  may  call  the  normal  den- 
rity  for  the  counto',  though  frequently  below  that  figure  bo- 
oauae  of  various  calamities.  These  at  least  are  the  conclu- 
uons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  presented  in 
Tablee  I  and  II,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  thtt 
there  is  sufficient  error  in  the  figures  to  impair  the  vididity 
of  the  general  conclusion. 

It  wUl  b«  observed  that  the  population  of  France  retched 
a  mean  densty  of  about  one  bundrod  persons  to  the  square 
mile  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Pestilence  and  wars 
reduced  the  population,  but  It  tended  to  recover.  The  flgures 
for  1681  are  not  vor>'  satisfactory,  but  those  for  1700  and 

1715  suggest  pretty  cleariy  that  such  decrease  of  population 
as  occurred  during  the  period  following  1328  ran  legitimately 
be  ascril>ud  to  ealamitiea.    The  deoreaM  between  1700  and 

1716  is  luiown  to  be  due  to  the  daortli  of  170»-10  sad  the 
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Tabu  1 
Tins  PoMJUWtew  or  Enqlant):  1090-1801 

Tdtot  nuMt^r  of  -ptnom  and  vuan  (fmnty  pw  a^tiart  nO» 

Data                                                                Telal  piraoM  Uron  dtntily' 

lose 1,800,000  3A.38 

1827 2,225,000  43  73 

1377 2,500,000  49.14 

1670 8,882.00)  76-81 

1000 4,460,000  87  67 

ISaO 6,225,000  102.70 

1670 6,395,000  106.00 

J70O 6,663,000  111,10 

1780 6,066,000  119.20 

1801 8,331.000  163.70 

Tabu  n 
Thb  PoPoiATiox  or  Francs  to  178d 

r«fal  wtimAtr  of  peraom  and  nwon  dmntf  ptr  *ftidre  mUt  (the  bowndanat 

ttf  1871-1914  an  aanmad) 

DtiB                                                          .     Tatd  Ptnaiu  Uam  dtfmt^ 

Prior  to  Romu  cooqueat 6,700,009  32,35 

Ninth  onuiy 6,600,000  26 .55 

1328 22,000,000  106.20 

1681 20,000.000  06.60 

1700 21.136.000  102.00 

1715 18,000,000  S6  90 

J770 34,500,000  U6  00 

1780 26.000.000  125.00 


in  the  military  campaigns  of  the  period.    A  popuW 
tioD  of  about  one  humtriHl  persuDs  to  the  square 
mile  would  represent  the  normal  possibilities  of 
adequate  maiutcuance  in  view  of  the  agricultural  technique    ' 
oi  the  period.    Assuming  the  crops  and  methods  of  cultura 
charaoteriiBttc  of  the  middle  ages,  a  population  of  that  def^ree 
of  density  oould  pronde  for  its  essential  needs  without  rely- 
ing upon  any  systematic  importation  of  grain  or  other  foods.  | 
Knowing  ac  we  do  that  fow  regions  of  Europe  were  regularly 
laporting  food,  this  assumption  is  wholly  in  accord  witli 
nuKlieval  conditions.     loduBtrial  de\'elapment  was  prima^ 
rily  dcpeadunt  upon  agricultural  resourooB.     Industry  flour- 
fadwd  upon  tiio  basis  afforded  by  a  local  a^cv^Xauq^  «us\^>a. 
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and  woa  thus  definitely  subonlinate  io  importance  to  agri- 
culture. Wiien  the  Industrial  Ucvolution  introduced  changes 
in  technique  which  made  it  poeuuble  to  develop  great  concen- 
tration of  population  in  tJio  proximity  of  mineral  deposits, 
densities  of  population  greater  than  one  hundred  per  square 
mile  began  to  appear  in  notable  sections  of  England  and 
Europe.  Until  the  Industrial  Revolution  this  figure  of  one 
hundred  persons  to  the  square  mile  represents  about  the 
normal  density  for  Europe.  The  Low  Countries  were  per- 
haps an  exception  to  this  statement,  as  they  received  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  grain  from  the  Baltic  countries. 

The  figures  for  the  moan  density  of  population  in  England 
show  that  the  agricultural  resnurx^efl  of  England  wore  not 
H«di«rai  ^^y  "'ilii^tl  int-'l  the  seventeenth  century,  and 

BtvfUDduBdtr-  that  England  was  relatively  under-populated 
untfl  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
continuity  of  growth  of  population  in  England  Is  thus  duo 
to  this  emergence  of  significantiy  new  factors  in  economic 
development  when  the  limits  possible  under  the  old  technique 
had  been  roaehed.  The  beginning  of  dependence  upon  the 
importation  of  grain  shortly  after  I7i)0  affords  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  nor- 
mal density.  Some  improvement  was  taking  place  in  agri- 
cultural technique,  but  even  such  added  possibilities  did  not 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  population  of  much  more  than 
one  hundred  to  the  square  mile.  France  remained  substan- 
tially self-fiufRcing  in  the  production  of  food,  and  the  mean 
deni^ity  of  population  shows  no  increase  flueh  as  took  place  in 
England.  The  increase  of  population  in  Franco  could  be 
explained  by  the  remarkable  improvements  in  the  teohniquo 
of  agrioulturo. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  ooDoeption  of  normal 
density  is  purely  relative;  a  fact  emphatically  sugRHtod  by 
Hcmd  coniportHon   between  Europe  and  the  Orient, 

tawiUMtii  ifijKTJally  riee-producing  wmntriea.  Slatifltios 
ore  available  for  Britlnh  India,  ami,  though  thorn 
are  many  elements  of  uncertainty,  it  is  fairly  eleor  that  the 
gnat  density  of  population  In  tho  moot  fuiile  provlnoes,  sbt 
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hundred  to  the  square  mite,  ia  not  to  be  attributed  solely  or 
oven  prinuuily  to  a  low  standard  of  living.  Good  arable  land 
oonstitutes  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  total  area  than 
is  toua]  in  Europe,  and  this  is  of  course  of  importance.  The 
great  factor  in  the  high  density  of  population,  however,  is  the 
dependence  upon  rice.  Rice  responds  more  signifieantly  than 
wheat  to  intensive  culture.  Wheat  yields  between  530  and 
1800  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the  cultural  system:  rice 
yteld§  between  820  and  4500  pounds  per  acre.  The  food 
value  of  rice  is  perhaps  slightly  lower  than  that  of  wheat, 
but  a  rice-growing  region  can  nevertheless  maintain  a  greater 
dcniuty  of  population  than  a  wheat-growing  region.  Tlie  pro- 
portion is  indicated  rou^^y  by  the  quantity  of  land  that  can 
be  effectively  cultivated  by  one  man  and  iiis  pmsui 
team.  In  medieval  Europe  it  was  assumed  that  waiait 
a  peasant  cultivator  needed  about  thirty  acres  for  independ- 
ent maintenance  of  himitclf  and  his  family.  In  British  In- 
dia, in  the  pro\-ince  of  Bengal,  between  five  and  ten  acres  are 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  peasant  and  his  family,  not  in  mar- 
ket-gardening, but  in  staple  agriculture.  The  specialixed 
agriculture  now  practiced  in  Europe  makes  it  difficult  to  in- 
stitute comparisons  with  mudem  conditions,  but  Europe  has 
beoomo  BO  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  food  that  her 
own  agricultural  resources  are  no  longer  a  measure  of  the 
demuty  of  her  population.  Tnder  the  influence  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  the  factors  determining  the  growth  of 
population  have  become  so  complex  that  it  is  scarcely  poe- 
siUe  to  assign  any  precise  limits  to  the  density  of  population 
that  may  be  achieved  even  in  large  areas. 

ITio  figures  upon  which  the  estimates  of  population  are 
baaed  arc  rather  more  satisfactorj-  for  En^aod  than  for 
Fianoe.  The  English  figures  ore  in  each  case  based  upon 
some  approximately  comprehensive  entmieratton.  The  fig- 
ures for  Franco  are  based  on  enumerations,  but  |>abi«uiM 
u»e  of  them  arc  as  comprehensive  as  those  »io» 
avaOabls  for  England.  Tbe  estimates  for  1328  in  ^"^ 
Fiance  an  probably  tbe  rooKt  rdiuble  6gui«a  wc  have  for  that 
country  until  the  enumerations  of  the  "  Int«ndants"  in  1700. 
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This  is  particularly  fortunate,  as  It  Is  rather  mora  import 
tant  to  know  the  population  at  periods  of  greatest  prosperity 
than  in  periods  of  distress.  An  enumeration  of  heanhu  was 
made  in  1328  with  reference  to  the  levy  of  an  armed  force; 
the  figures  are  compn^hensi^'e  for  the  royal  domains  and 
thus  include  a  targe  portion  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  populii- 
tion  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  must  bo  amumed  to  have 
been  propwrtionatc.  As  the  lands  of  the  royal  domain  woro 
fairly  well  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  there  can  be 
little  objection  to  projecting  these  figures  into  the  non-enu* 
merated  portions  erf  France.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine the  probaUo  proportion  between  hearths  and  the  total 
population;  the  very  conservative  wTitcre  multiply  by  four, 
others  by  four  and  one  half  or  five,  according  to  their  temper. 
French  material  is  so  largely  based  on  the  number  of  hearths 
or  families  that  we  have  no  definite  means  of  testing  prob- 
able proportions  by  difTeronl  typ«s  of  cumncration,  as  is  po»- 
rible  in  England.  The  figures  for  France  prior  to  1328  are 
highly  Bpccuiat)\'e,  and  the  estimate  tor  ISSl  is  an  expression 
of  opinion  rather  than  a  statistical  result,  but  the  general 
oouive  of  development  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  much 
doubt.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  the  precise  figurm,  but  we 
can  feel  confident  that  France  was  about  as  densely  popu- 
lated in  tlie  early  fourteenth  century  as  she  was  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  land  of  France 
was  fully  settled  and  utilized  when  the  medieval  dviUsatioa 
was  at  its  height. 

U 

The  movement  of  population  in  En^and  has  boon  ol>- 
Bcured  by  the  relative  uncertainty  that  has  exwteil  with 
nattack  refcroDce  to  the  population  prior  to  the  lllnck 
"•^  Death.   In  Domeaday  Book  and  in  the  roll  of 

the  poll-tax  of  1377  we  have  for  tboee  dates  much  more  aooii* 
rate  data  than  exist  for  France,  but  thw«  were  no  oolteotod 
data  for  the  yean  immedintely  preceding  the  BUck  Death. 
Some  writen,  notably  Scebobm  and  Gasquvt,  declared  that 
England  bad  enjoyed  great  proeperity  prior  to  the  great  pea- 
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tilenoo.  The  later  visitations  were  sufficient  in  their  minds 
to  prevent  any  consideriUjle  increase  of  population  between 
1340  and  1377,  so  tiiey  were  disposed  to  regard  the  figures  for 
1377  as  indicati%'e  of  the  population  immediately  after  the 
Black  Death,  li  tuts  gcneniUy  been  assumed  that  the  popu- 
lation was  decreased  by  one  half  or  one  third  during  the  course 
of  the  pestilence,  so  that  this  would  indicate  a  population  of 
four  or  five  millions  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
pestUenoe.  If  this  were  true  the  general  course  of  the  growth 
of  population  in  England  would  have  been  roughly  com- 
parable with  the  movement  of  population  in  France.  A 
population  of  five  millions  in  England  would  indicate  a  mean 
density  of  about  one  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  Eng- 
land  waa  a  maturely  settled  country. 

The  figure  for  1327  given  in  the  table  aba%'e  is  based  upon 
inferences  drawn  from  the  subsidy  rolls  of  that  jTar;  or  in 
the  case  of  one  county  the  year  1332.  A  sub-  snbtidj 
My  was  levied  in  1327  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  '«*^'w 
counties,  and  many  of  the  rolls  for  the  coimties  are  extant. 
These  ninterialB  have  attracted  little  attention  from  stu- 
dents of  population,  partly  because  there  are  no  summarized 
results  and  partly  because  the  lists  arc  lists  of  property- 
holders  rather  than  householders.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  basis  is  not  as  ratisfactory  as  might  bo  desired,  but  upon 
careful  examination  it  would  seem  that  there  are  no  more 
omlSBions  from  these  lists  than  from  the  other  Usts  that  are 
the  basis  of  estimates  of  population.  Furthermore,  care- 
ful studies  by  Powell  of  the  subsidies  levied  in  Suffolk  in  12S3 
afford  some  definite  indication  of  the  proportion  between  the 
total  population  and  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in 
the  sub^dy  rolls.  The  multiple  six,  used  in  the  tables,  is 
deri\'ed  from  this  souroo. 

The  poll-tax  lists  which  are  available  for  1377  and  for  poi^ 
tioDS  of  Eni^d  In  1381  are  subject  to  many  omissions. 
They  purport  to  enumerate  the  entire  adult  DctMuoiiM 
populiitiun  over  fourteen  yeam  of  ago,  but  it  is  '"i^'"* 
still  nvccfuary  to  compute  the  probable  number  of  cbildroa 
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and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  odulto  tmt  enumerated. 
Larffi  Dumben  escaped  enumeration  in  I3SI;  "O8caped"istli0 
appropriate  term,  as  it  is  presumed  that  they  took  to  tbe 
woods  during  the  enumeration.  As  much  as  one  fifth  is 
added  by  Bonie  writets  in  computing  from  the  liste  of  1377 
merely  on  account  of  omissions.  It  would  iwem  defeasible, 
therefore,  to  use  the  subsidy  rolls  of  the  early  fourteenth 
century  despite  the  fact  that  they  do  not  purport  to  be  ab- 
solutely oomprcheasive  enumerations  of  adults  or  house- 
holders. The  subsidy  was  a  tax  on  property  from  which  only 
the  very  poor  were  exempt;  the  returnij  are  thus  comparable 
to  the  returns  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Figures  from  5vq 
countiee,  enumerated  in  Table  III,  indicate  a  population 
that  ooietituted  only  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  Bome  counties  in  1377.  These  counties  are  roasooably  ! 
representative,  as  they  are  well  scattered  and  present  many 
diversities  of  condition.  They  contained  about  one  tenth 
of  the  population  of  England  in  1377.  Comimrtson  with 
the  figuros  from  Domesday  Book  and  from  some  other  sul> 
eidy  mIU  tthows  that  the  population  was  not  growing  con- 
sistently. The  cban^es  in  Woroesior»bire  are  especlaUy  no- 
table. There  were  50,000  persons  in  the  county  in  1280,  oa 
n,  Miisutf  comi>ared  with  27,000  in  1086  and  28,000  inl327. 
ler  tin  Tlictie  figures  would  not  support  the  contention 

that  the  population  of  England  was  at  ita  maximum  just 
inior  to  the  Black  Death,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any 
grounds  (or  oaauming  a  population  of  four  or  five  miUions. 


TaduIU 
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If  the  figures  arc  interpreted  vithout  prejudice,  they  would 
indicate  that  the  population  in  1327  was  somewhat  lees 
OoosideraUc  than  in  1377,  prot>iil)ly  not  as  much  as  thirty 
per  cent  short,  but  definitely  less  than  two  and  one  half  mil- 
Uow).  The  figure  2,225,000  is  dongned  to  pretwnt  this 
opinion  in  rnund  numbers,  and,  though  it  is  hypothetical,  it 
is  not  much  more  of  a  guess  than  any  of  the  otlicr  figures. 
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Those  considcratioM  would  perhaps  require  florae  modifica- 
tion of  the  views  currently  cxpreseed  about  the  mortaUty 
from  the  Black  Death.  The  epidemic  may  perhaps  have  been 
somewhat  lees  general  or  the  mortality  somewhat  Ices  great. 
At  all  events,  the  rccujwration  from  tJie  ravages  of  tie  dis- 
ease must  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  ha«  been  assumed 
by  Cunningham,  Socboiun,  and  Gasquet.    The  auggcetioua 
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or  the  material  in  the  subsidy  rolU  lead  to  about  the  same 
ooDcIunoQs  as  these  reached  by  Thorold  Rogers  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  food-supply.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  wo  have  grounds  for  saying  that  the  movement  of 
population  in  En^and  was  distinctively  different  from  the 
movement  of  population  in  France. 
Tba  study  of  relative  changes  of  population  in  the  various 
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couDtiea  is  Tully  as  signiiicant  as  the  study  of  totals  for  Eng- 
land as  a  whole.  In  some  rcapecta  there  is  law 
likelihood  of  dietortion  of  rewUta  by  reason  of 
general  stjitiBtical  errors,  for  we  have  no  grounds 
for  supposing  tlint  errors  were  loenJized  by  counties.  Fur^ 
thormore,  a  considerable  margin  is  afforded  by  the  mode  of 
preeeotatioii  that  must  be  adopted  in  studying  density  fig- 
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urcs  by  counties.  In  eomecasee  small  differences  might  throw 
a  particular  county  into  a  bigbor  class  or  lower  class.  The  fi^ 
ures  for  York  in  10S6  are  low  because  of  the  devastation  of 
the  county  shortly  before  the  survey.  Durham  is  set  down 
for  what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  excessive  figure  in  1570. 
Vi"ith  these  exoepticms  there  ia  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
the  figures  for  any  particular  county  are  seriously  defective. 
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The  mapa  shon-ing  the  relative  density  of  population  have 
been  Bhaded  to  represent  the  relation  of  the  dcnmty  in  par- 
ticular counties  to  the  mean  density  of  populntion  in  England 
as  a  whole.  It  is  thus  possible  to  compare  the  conditions  at 
the  various  dates.  Changes  in  relative  density  can  be  stud- 
ied apart  from  the  general  growth  of  population.  Counties 
whose  population  was  uot  mure  than  five  pereona  per  square 
mile  above  or  below  the  mean  denmty  for  all  En^and  con- 
stitute the  basic  group,  representing  appn)ximatc>ly  the  mean 
density.  As  this  group  of  counties  is  to  serve  primarily  as  a 
basis  the  range  of  variation  has  been  made  small.  Deviation 
D«Ti>tjoa  (ra«  from  tbis  mean  deasity  is  indicated  In  four 
uianMa  groups:  morc   than   twenty-five   persona   per 

square  mile  above  the  mean;  between  six  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons more  than  the  mean  density;  between  six  and  twenty- 
five  persons  per  square  mile  less  than  the  mean  density;  and 
more  than  twenty-five  persons  less  tlian  the  mean  density. 
The  total  range  of  variation  thus  indicated  is  on  the  whole 
greater  tlian  would  be  found  in  a  nmturely  settled  oountry 
prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  maps  reveal  a  fairly  definite  movement  of  population 
westward  and  northward.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
itumiiwiiur  Survey,  the  population  was  most  dense  in  the 
*^"'"*"  costcm  counties.  There  was  a  great  belt  of  mid- 
land ooimtice  in  which  the  density  exceeded  the  mean  density 
for  England,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland  and  Wales  very 
low  densiticB.  Some  of  the  border  counties  were  not  enu- 
merated at  all,  but  allowance  has  been  made  for  their  pop- 
ulation in  calculating  the  mean  density.  The  relative  con- 
centration in  the  eastern  counties  (cmdunlly  disappears; 
population  does  not  decline  absolutely,  but  the  growth  in 
those  counties  is  not  as  rapid.  By  1600  the  popuhition  had  hty 
oomefairiy  wclldlfitribute<ithroughoutEnglnnd.  In  nocounty 
was  thpre  a  population  that  exceeded  the  mean  density  by 
more  than  twonty^ve  penons  to  the  aquare  mile;  the  coun- 
ties showing  such  excess  over  tbe  mean  density  In  1570  had 
pamed  the  mark  by  very  itmall  marginn,  and  there  in  ronitlder^ 
ablo  nBaoo  to  doubt  the  figure  for  Durluuu  in  1570, 
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mop  for  1600  thus  indicates  tho  close  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
dvvdopment  of  settlement  in  England/there  was  E«u«iiiiiif 
a  mean  density  of  87  persons  to  the  square  milo  '««••«••• 
and  population  was  rather  evenly  diffuswl. .  In  the  seven- 
teenth oentuo'  tho  beginmngs  of  the  modem  massing  of  the 
population  are  evident.  The  metropolitan' alrea  of  London 
begao  to  show  up  consfMCUOUsly,  and  Worcestsrshiro  marks 
the  bepnningB  of  the  manufacturing  districUs  of -tiie  west. 
Lancashire  shows  a  high  density,  but  not  as  much'libbvc  the 
mean  for  all  England  as  in  1600.  The  map  for  thip  period 
is  probably  typical  for  a  maturely  settled  country  prior  io-i^e 
Industrial  Revolution.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  betWeeh 
counties  whose  interests  were  purely  agricultural,  and  the 
cwuntiee  combining  agricultiut;  with  manufactures.  Norfolk, 
Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  Devon  were  the  principal  textile 
oounties.  Worcestershire  combined  textiles  and  metals. 
The  textile  industries  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent  had  do- 
elitted  and  they  bad  become  more  hu-gely  agricultural 
counties. 

The  changes  that  are  suggested  by  thcHO  maps  can  hardly 
be  explainetl  except  in  terms  of  the  migration  and  differen- 
tial growth^tbat  would  naturally  be  seen  in  the  mmbIbs  m 
tnnmtion  from  a  sparsely  settled  frontier  to  a  *^  "*p* 
maturely  settled  country  in  which  the  relative  density  of 
Httlement  is  closely  adapted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus* 
trial  advantages  of  the  various  portions  of  tho  total  area. 
The  masmng  of  population  in  10S6  represented  a  preliminary 
StMffi  in  settlement  in  which  the  coasts  were  more  densely 
SSttiod  because  of  their  proximity  to  tho  inSuenocs  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Immigration  from  the  Continent  affected  these  coun- 
ties mora  than  tlie  midlands  and  now  industrial  prooossos  thus 
estabUsfaed  them-selves  in  these  counties  earlier  than  else* 
where.  The  map  of  1086  can  thus  bo  explained  by  the  hi»- 
tory  of  (wttlemeiit,  The  map  of  1700,  on  the  other  hand, 
rvpmoDts  Uic  relative  advantages  of  tho  different  sections  of 
Eoi^d.  The  study  of  tho  density  of  population  by  countios 
tends  to  eotifirm  the  conclusions  sugsoted  by  the  study  of 
toUl  popuUitioD  and  mean  dondty.  WQinB.^T«uiaQt&\-j«:n>'Or- 
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ceive  EnglanJ  to  hiiv^  be^  Bparffely  populated  in  the  middle 
apM,  imich  le«  dci^dir  populated  than  the  Low  Countrica 
and  France.  Eogjahd,  to  use  Mackinder's  apt  phrase,  was 
a  frontier  proviabatir  Europe. 

England  waa[  acted  upon  by  a  <livcrsity  of  European  in> 
fluenoes,  and  for  this  reason  the  history  of  England  must  bo 
Mtdhmi  ,  '  studied  n-ith  a  Eumpeon  background.  Many 
^^J^^;  ■,'.■;■ 'English  institutions  were  imported  from  the 
Europ.,  ■  ■■  Continent.  Id  economic  conoeriis  England  was 
likewise  a  paeaive  subject.  Ucr  industrial  and  commeroial 
U(^-iit  this  early  period  was  dominated  by  Continental  inRu- 
•cJBces.  The  woolen  industry  developed  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  technique.  New  methods  and 
products  were  in  no  case  introduoed  by  the  Kn^ish  Indus* 
tries  of  this  period.  The  progress  of  manufacture  thus  fol- 
lows the  advance  in  Europe  after  on  intcr\'ftl  that  is  at  times 
conriderable.  Not  until  1700  was  the  general  position  of 
English  industries  wholly  comparable  as  regards  technique 
with  the  similar  industries  on  the  Continent. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  thus  brought  about  a  fcreat 
chajige  in  the  relative  positions  of  EngUud  and  the  Conti- 
nentsd  countries.  England  ceased  to  be  a  mere  frontier 
province  and  I>er_amR  the  hooding  exponent  of  Wosteni  ci\iU- 
sation,  both  in  the  initiation  of  new  tochniquo  and  in  the  dis- 
semination of  European  iufluenoea  in  the  Orient  and  In  the 
Now  Worid. 

ni 

The  period  prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  also  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  with  ituxlem  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  n:tativc  proportions  of  urban  to  rural 
population.  In  the  early  period  towns  wen 
■nail  and  In  general  tiw  population  was  widely  scattered  in 
viUaffOB  and  hamleta.  Dispersion  was  oharaoteristic  of  this 
period,  just  OS  oonoentration  is  oharaoberisUo  of  the  mod- 
ern period.  There  is  thus  a  differenoe  in  the  relation  of  the 
population  to  tbu  soil  as  well  as  some  differenoe  In  the  actual 
maasof  thepopulatitUL  Althoui^lbe  population  olFAnoe  in 
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the  mneteeDtii  century  wan  not  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
eariy  fourteenth  century,  the  aspect  of  the  countryside  was 
different.  A  different  form  of  social  organization  had  grown 
up  which  emphasized  the  town,  and  especially  the  great  me- 
tropolis, at  the  expense  of  the  small  rural  communes.  We 
an  to  familiar  with  the  more  elaborately  organized  massing  of 
the  population  that  we  are  slow  to  realizt^  how  large  a  popula- 
tion can  be  maintained  when  widely  dispersed.  This  is  a 
feature  of  medieval  life  that  is  particularly  difficult  for  us  to 
reconstruct  imajpnativoly. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  ea- 
able  us  to  form  fairly  definite  impressions  of  the  size  of  8CttI»- 
meats,  but  the  siatistics  have  not  as  yet  been  tabulated  for 
any  considerable  number  of  counties.  Professor  Vino- 
gradofT  has  worked  over  the  surveys  of  Derbyshire  and  Essex, 
which  are  fairly  typical  counties.  Derhy^ire  two  eonntiM 
showed  a  density  that  was  only  slightly  under  *"  '*** 
the  mean  density  for  England,  while  Essex  was  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  counties.  The  counties  also  ropre* 
sent  somewhat  different  types  of  settlement  in  other  respects. 

The  two  eotmties  [says  ViDogradaCT)  may  be  taken  as  interesting 
vamplcs  of  the  repartition  oF  population  in  the  midlands  and  in 
the  southern  couoties.  At  the  same  time  the  Daoiah  element  is 
■trooi^  reprcaented  in  Derb>'shiTe  without  being  predominant 
then,  while  Essex,  though  subetaatially  akin  to  Uertfordfihire  and 
Bixmm,  yet  kaa  maay  featuns  in  common  with  the  East  Anftluui 
aettlemeot,  and  espcciully  SufTolk,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  slight  demarcation  Line  of  the  Stour.  In  regard  to  the  soil  and 
contour  of  the  country,  the  two  sluros  in  question  pieseot  narked 
eoDtnst;  bills  and  dales  are  chatactoriatic  of  Derbyshire,  plains  and 
manhee  of  Emtx. 

Turning  to  the  northern  ooimty,  wo  nntumlly  find  a  population 
mnrv  Mattered,  and  oonceotretcd  as  a  rule  into  smaller  Rroups.  It 
is  true  Uut  in  some  casH  a  rural  organtxation  descrilied  under  one 
name  in  DomaJay  may  in  truth  have  oonsisted  of  aovoral  memben 
only  loowly  oonnected  with  each  other.  But  allhou^  tUs  element 
of  UDcertaiiity  cannot  be  elimiDatc<J,  it  is  noi  unnuuonable  to  aa- 
■tmte  that  tho  tunglo  place  name  poinu  to  a  nucloatod  eetttement 
of  some  Kirt,  na  Uio  rooord  k  careful  U>  ootke  over  and  ovai  agtia 
the  fubdiviikm  of  run!  unite. . . . 
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Tba  beet  way  seetna  to  bo  to  group  the  setUementA  according  to 
the  number  of  villem  and  aoiMnan  bou«ebo)da  aaaigoed  to  tUn. 
Tlio  villciius  Knil  Boc-tDeo  were  lh«  principal  clusesof  rural  tonaiH 
try.  and  betd  among  them  the  reffulv  sharea  of  tho  field  holdings, 
while  bordorii  and  oollens  came  in  no  small  teitonU  oF  a  few  actoi 
or  of  cottages,  and  had  better  be  left  aside  in  a  review  of  the  main 
teattiTM  of  tho  viltago  Mttlcinonts.' 

The  niunber  of  houaeholds  of  viUeiiia  and  soc-men  would 
represent  roughly  one  sixth  of  the  total  populatioD.  Vino- 
vuiMM  ud  gnuloH  suggests  grouping  setUeinetits  of  2  to  6 
'*"•*"'  households  (under  thirty  persons),  6  to  11  hou8»- 

holds  (30  to  66  iienons),  and  over  12  housdiolds  (over  72 
persons).  These  groupings  may  seem  to  emphasize  unduly 
tho  very  small  settlements,  but  there  were  so  few  that  were 
larger  that  !separat«  classification  would  scarcely  be  neceesary. 
In  Durbyshirc  there  were  only  6  or  7  villages  of  30  or  more 
households,  so  that  the  classiTicatioo  as  a  large  vUlage  of  any 
ecttlcmetit  having  more  than  12  householdB  Is  definitely  jus- 
tifiable. In  Essex,  there  were  19  ^-illi^es  with  40  or  more 
households:  one  \'illage  had  143  households,  the  otiier  IS 
ranged  in  die  between  40  and  80,  few  of  them  having  more 
than  BO  households.  The  proportions  of  the  total  popula- 
tion living  within  theae  various  types  of  settlement  weru  as 
follows: 

Dtrty     Btm 

HanlMSr  M  bowdMldi 0  D.4 

flBuUvillHQs,(t-llhoaaaboUB 86  10.9 

Largs  viUotfo*,  over  18  boUMbolds W  73.1 

81  90.0 

The  portion  of  the  population  of  Derby  that  wus  not  olaay 
sificd  canoot  bo  assumed  to  bo  distributed  in  larger  unita^ 
the  impussibUity  of  making  the  elaasUication  complete  is 
duo  mert'Jy  to  the  difTiculty  of  placing  the  unclasped  eatrica 
wlUiln the dcelgnatod groups.    " Borou^is" are omlttod, but). 
a.t  will  be  seen  later,  tbo  Donunday  borough  was  not  dtstinJ| 
guinhabto  from  tho  villagies  In  respect  to  mo.    \Mth  rare 
ttceptions  there  was  no  urban  population:  no  groupingb 

j  >  VkHV»d(A.  P-i  BfigliA  -SiWify  in  th,  n«»a  CMhiiK.  90a.  I 
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of  population  eufficientty  large  or  dependent  upon  com- 
meroe  and  industry  as  distinct  from  agriculture  to  admit 
of  separate  cUflsification.  The  population  was  exclusively 
ntraL 

The  subsidy  rolls  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  afford 
further  evidence  of  the  relation  of  population  to  the  soil.  The 
dassificationfi  must  be  changed  sUghUy,  if  the  di\i3ioQ  into 
groups  is  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  rchitive 
numbers  of  ullages  of  the  various  sizes.  The 
somewhat  larger  figures,  however,  cannot  be  asRimied  to  in- 
dicate that  the  settlements  were  as  large  &a  indicated.  In  the 
tax-rolla  wo  seem  to  bo  dealing  with  areas  rather  tlian  with 
final  units  of  settlement,  and  at  times  two  or  three  villages 
arc  explicitly  grouped.  CasiuU  phrases,  too,  suggest  that  va^ 
riooB  scattered  farms  were  included  in  the  enumeration  under 
the  caption  of  a  nei^boring  village.  We  may  b©  sure  that 
the  settlements  were  not  larger.  But  even  when  all  these 
allowances  have  been  made,  it  seems  clear  that  there  wci« 
more  large  \-illages,  villages  of  two  or  three  hundred  inhale 
tants,  than  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  At  this 
period  the  boroughs  were  becoming  distinct  tj-pes  of  settle- 
meot,  but  were  not  significantly  larger  than  some  of  the  vil- 
lages. In  the  County  of  Somerset  17  places  were  described 
u  boroughs,  ranging  in  size  from  11  households  to  63 
tUMBefaolds.  Only  3  boroughs  had  mora  than  g^^. 
60  households.  There  were  13  villages  with  more 
than  60  households,  1  ha\'ing  176  and  another  103  households. 
In  StafTordshire,  there  were  3  borou^,  having  55,  56,  and 
57  households  respectively:  there  were  no  villages  in  the 
county  of  more  than  47  households,  and  only  3  having  more 
than  40.  In  Sussex  and  Worcestershire,  there  wore  villages 
that  were  as  largo  or  larger  than  boroughs,  though  in  Worces- 
ten>hire  the  City  of  Won-estor  was  tlie  hirgcst  pUice  in  the 
oouDty.  In  1280,  at  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  it  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  alMjut  1800  persons,  though  no  nlluge  had  more 
than  IfiOO  pereotis.  The  poU-tax  rctimts  for  1377  afford  the 
first  cqnipn<t)<'n*iivc  Indications  of  the  emergeooo  of  towns 
that  ore  duiunctivc  units  of  settlemeot.    The  list  oK  \£nn]&. 
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however,  rfiowa  pretty  clearly  that  the  urban  movement 
WHS  just  beginning. 

PopvunoN  or  tbb  Towns  ubthd  ok  the  Hou.  or  tss  Poll  Tax 

or  1377 
(0«B  tUrd  of  th«  MMDMamtod  popaUdon  te  aAbd  lo  nftmimt  tWIilnit.  umI  dim 
flftli  at  Uiki  tout  b  Kided  to  ww  iwaribl«  onWoda.) 


I 


Londoo 87^ 

York ILSOT 

Bristol 10,152 

Plymouth 7,738 

Coventry 7,700 

NorwMfa 6,323 

Llneatd S,4AS 

Skliabtiry S,in 

Lonn &,00a 

ColdiMtar 4,72S 

Beverier 4,200 

NoWGostlo 4.234 

Cuteibary 4,128 

Bar]r8(.EdiBUiicb S.007 

Oxtonl. 8,770 

Qlouooater 8,682 

Leaeestdr S^Sfll 

abmrriwry 3^1 

YartiuMth 8,106 

Heraford 3,0H 

Ely 23S7 

CanbridgW 2^7 

Exvter 2,406 

Woroortw 2,4fil 


KiniptoD-oD-IIuU 2,491 

Ipewicfa 2,410 

NorthatnptOQ 2,862 

Notliogham 2,813 

Winchester 2,301 

SuuDfonl I,HS 

Newaric |^ 

Ludlow 1,874 

Wolta 1,874 

Southacnploa 1,843 

Dwby 1,673 

LicJifioU I,EaS 

Chicheet«r 1,389 

BcMoD ...1,303 

Cariisk 1,081 

Rochttter 013 

Bath 013 

Dartmoutli 808 

0  towniovQT 5,000 

11  towm 3.000-I.9M 

lOtowu 1,000-2,900 

3  towQiuodtr .1,000 


Tho  prodominantly  rural  character  of  fourtccnth-cDa- 
tury  Eo^and  is  suggwted  by  tho  following  tables: 

TablbIV 
NnHBm  or  SsmjEuitRB:  1327  and  1332 


C*Mi» 


haeMtm 

auiTotth, . 

SOOMVMt ,  .  - 

Bmm 

WorwUr 

Yurit.  North  lUdiac 
1301 


r30 


47n 

17» 
110 


849 


ao-a»i 


«3 

4rt 

117 
M 


103 


«o-ag 


1 

3 

30 

21 

a 


18 


OwflQ 


13 
8 
6 


lh>*i«IU 


I 

S 
17 

S 
5 

l/aiwt 

100 
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Tasls  V 

pMPOBnoM  or  ms  Totai.  PoroLATroN  Ikbabttdio  kacb  or  tbb 

VASiocs  Gbocfs  of  Sbttuuixvts:  1327,  1332,  avd  1301 


fVctiil  trnfilht—W 

Fmat^ 

Cmh«V 

3D-W  iun*f« 

W-»MIW 

OfW'miui 

/■ 

ATM 

ftrfonh'. ! '. 

WwMlar... 

Yerk.  North 
[Udlti«,1301 

U.QS 
63.38 
SB.M 
33.31 
29.14 

43. 2» 

31.74 

MAS 
30.08 
42. 8& 
33. S8 

28.31 

0.03 
3.34 
023 

13.13 
23.81 

S.89 

9^93 
10.0* 

4.23 

10  34 
4.37 
4.01 
3.02 
7.43 

i.2l 
17.29 

If  we  assume  Uiat  the  total  population  is  about  six  times' 
lO  number  of  names  on  these  subsidy  rolU,  it  will  be  seen 
the  bulk  of  the  population  lived  in  \-illagc3   pr,4oMiiiMe« 
leas  than  300  inhabitants,  and  in  some  coun-  oi  *auii 
Ues  tvo  thirds  of  the  population  lived  in  \-illages 
of  leas  than  120  inhabitants.     It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
hu  not  been  more  study  of  the  sources  of  infonnation  avail- 
able to  us.    The  statistics  are  not  minutely  accurate,  and 
they  present  a  more  vi\-id  picture  of  the  general  basts  of 
al  life  than  any  other  kind  of  information  we  posse^is. 
i  would  probably  be  possible  to  work  out  specifically  the 
ions  of  small  hamleta  and  large  villages,  and  these  differ- . 
enccs  in  the  sxe  of  !i>ettlement8  would  have  some  n^ation  to 
forms  of  WItage  organization  and  methods  of  agriculture. 
Despito  Uie  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  on  mcdi(>- 
reeords  we  may  still  fc«l  that  there  are  many  important' 
dau  still  to  bo  gathered. 
These  fiicures  for  London  are  g^von,  as  the  best  obtainable. 
The  gron-th  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated by  the  inolusion  of  outlyinR  paiithes  in  tim  pwth 
the  statistic.    l*hi»  is  hi  itself  an  indication  of  oti-^^^M 
Iho  KTuwinK  conseiousncss  of  the  oidstonce  of  a  metropolitan 
■na  dbtint't  fnim  the  City  of  Ivondon  in  its  strict  legal  wnsc. 
T  which  fiRures  are  icivcn  after  tlio  bcRiniiing  of  ^ 
uth  ucutury  is  the  nigtstratwo  oroa  uf  births  i 
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EsTtMATtD  POFDUnON    OF  LOKTWN  * 

1348-10 uador  60,000 

1877 43.700 

M00-I80O 40.000-50,000 

1S82-36 82,400 

IWa M,276 

IfiSO 128,0M 

lJ»$-e6 162,478 

1«06 224,275 

1622 272,207 

1634 330324 

1661 460.000 

1682 660,000 

18th  century about  700,000 

1801(oeiMu) 8M.000 

*  CtdshMb  a!  "TlMpopulMloD  <rf  OU  London- *tar*M<i/t  MifiMliMk  ml  IMi  ■>.  Ml 
ISO.  Miril  tt  uWwMnM* (lull Cnlcbl**  iB»km  M Mtampi  1o tctnlum  th* atMart>klN« 
Un  M[b  tl  nortslilr  iriik  Uw  iradukl  eLww  ip  U>*  (MM  uttbla  wMnfa  •ytfiWanMiCa 
vu*iinHt«l  Tli'w  U«iu  1WV  •vMHlvJ  *]&  wuiUnvtdUT  hi  Ih*  nan  IMl-41.  tlw 
DulUpbttO  c4  •(<•■  that  nlcbi  iM  ulM  L«n4«n  !•  tbu*  4  MrtMB  Hum*  ol  eMfuddo  at  ■■ 
orlr  Man  <l  caouiBa  BatroiMllua  ftowtii.  Til*  •■jvadcii  ol  the  taTaMaaatb  eaotorjr  la  ■■ 
BOwHwatitt  OMMur*  lapannoD  of  Ui«  ar«a  kdwiUStd  with  Lc»Ja«. 

dcathii,  usually  dfecribcd  as  Uic  area  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  Little  attempt  haa  been  made  to  study  all  the 
elcmpnt-s  in^■olvcd  in  the  growth  of  the  general  urban  area, 
and,  iifi  thei<e  problems  would  require  much  critica]  study  and 
no  little  erudition,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  include  such  a 
Btudy  in  the  present  sketch.  Some  general  conception  of  the 
growth  of  Loudon  is,  however,  of  great  importance.  U  will 
be  evident  that  the  growth  of  London  was  very  slow  until 
somewhat  after  1500.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oen- 
turies  were  characteri«><l  by  a  notable  incrcjute  in  population, 
and  this  period  of  growth  wan  brought  to  a  cloeo  about  1700 
by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  nanitary  problems  of  tur- 
ban life.  The  plague  was  a  pentintent  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  city  and  a  large  factor  in  its  death-rate.  There  was  no 
posnbility  of  growth  by  natural  increane;  the  general  level  of 
population  was  maintAined  by  the  influx  of  people  from  the 
ooxintry.  Loitdon  and  Paris  were,  at  this  period,  alwut  equal 
in  size,  Paris  being  perhaps  ahghtJy  larger.  Both  cities 
failed  to  make  any  ngnificant  growth  during  the  greater  part 
o(  the  eighteenth  century.  The  incmuw  in  tho  nzo  of  Lon- 
don revealed  by  the  oenmis  of  ISOl  is  presumed  to  have  boon 
the  result  of  the  hutt  tea  or  fifteen  ycara. 
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CHAPTER  V 
VIUAOE  AND  MANOR 


Sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the  medieval 
period  is  imposaible  unless  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  vil- 
Utgcr  are  clearly  understood.  The  daily  round  of  his  duties 
and  the  legal  <ltiiimtion  of  his  relations  to  his  neighbors  are 
both  of  moment.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  forget  that  dur^ 
ing  the  major  portion  of  the  period  the  life  of  the  villager 
was  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  personage  of  some  degree  of 
social  and  political  consequence.  The  "  big  bouse,"  as  it 
is  frequently  calle<l  to-day  by  the  English  peas-  vm««rt  utd 
«otry,  was  not  a  part  of  the  village  in  any  nccu-  "w*""^ 
ratesenae  of  the  word,  but  the  life  of  the  village  was  very  defi- 
nitely oonccmed  nitb  the  "big  bouse  "and  its  master.  The 
■uperfidal  appnaranoe  of  rural  life  changes  very  slowly  and 
Ibero  are  still  in  England  some  few  \'illages  which  would  pre- 
sent to  the  oamial  obeer\'er  most  of  the  features  of  rural  Eng- 
hmd  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  crops  would  be  different; 
farm  implement*;  would  be  better;  food  more  varied;  cloth- 
ing profoundly  changed;  but  the  aspect  of  the  village  fields, 
tbe  village  street,  and  the  "big  bouse"  would  all  be  substan- 
tbDy  as  they  were  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  "shell" 
of  the  old  English  village  can  still  be  seen,  though  the  legal 
(rameworJE  of  society  has  been  completely  transformed.  In 
tbe  few  orcluuc  villages  that  still  exist  the  ancient  system  of 
fanning  is  perhaps  more  nearly  discernible  than  tbo  legal  and 
•octal  relationii  among  the  villagers. 

^lie  pn»cot  poeition  of  the  aristocracy  in  England  is  of 
eotine  m  heritage  from  tbe  remote  post,  and  the  critics  of 
oriitoentic  inntitutiooH,  Uunifore»  find  much  to  deplore  in 
the  aodent  syvtem  that  created  this  disision  of  society  into 
bIisw,  Some  have  written  bitt«rty  of  the  titled  personages 
that  kept  the  land  in  "fottors,"  refusing  to  allow  t^u^(^^ici<«- 
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men  to  nuse  food  on  land  which  they  themfiotvcs  put  to  do 
higher  use  than  the  breeding  of  pbeasantfl.  Many  problems 
of  agrarian  hiator}'  have  thus  become  ito  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  social  problems  of  the  present  day  that  it  is 
difficult  to  approach  the  past  with  the  dispassionate  detach- 
ment that  is  moBt  favorable  to  a  just  understanding  of  history. 
Those  whose  Intereet  has  been  centered  around  the  growth 
of  free  institutions  have  also  contributed  prejudices  which 
jadpnwi  <a  color  interpretations  of  the  rural  life  of  the  mid- 
th«  oM  cmur  Jig  g^^  There  are  euspicions  that  the  villager 
was  originally  free  and  that  he  lost  his  freedom  by  reason  of 
the  xmjuat  use  of  political  power  and  economic  advantages. 
The  slow  proccsi  by  which  the  villager  acquired  his  freedom 
LB  followed  with  interest,  but  there  is  little  synipathy  for  the 
system  of  social  organization  which  is  regarded  as  the  means 
of  depriWng  the  \Tllager  of  freedom.  Many  writers  who 
find  little  to  criticiifi  in  the  institutions  of  the  present  day, 
thus  find  grounds  for  believing  that  the  middle  ages  were  a 
peculiariy  dismal  and  unfavorable  period.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  medieval  rural  life  as  it  is  to  ap- 
probate justly  the  position  of  the  Degroos  in  the  South  before 
the  Civil  War.  At  their  worst,  these  systems  of  organiza- 
tion were  no  doubt  a  curse  to  all  ooncemcd :  slave  and  mas- 
ter, \'illein  and  lord,  ahke.  At  their  bet^t,  and  perhaps  even 
generally,  these  institutions  wore  not  inconsistent  witli  sonM 
measure  of  material  well-being.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  say 
more  of  the  social  institutions  of  our  own  time.  Modern  in- 
dustrialism at  its  worst  can  create  miseries  which  can  scarcely 
MiaMiBuy  ^  surpassed,  though  many  are  pleased  to  bo- 
purp«M  ot  Ueve  that  there  arc  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  personality  tJiat  did  not  exist  in 
eariier  periods.  An  uncharitable  critic,  however,  can  paint 
a  sufficiently  dismal  picture  of  our  ovm  day.  Vtliolher  or  no 
there  is  real  improvement  in  the  social  conditions  under  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  li\'Ofl,  It  is  at  Icost  certain  that  our 
undorttanding  of  the  past  is  not  promoted  by  attempts  to  dis- 
cover evils  and  find  grounds  for  the  oondemnation  of  long 
historioiU  periods. 
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The  study  of  thwe  bygone  methods  of  agriculture  and  these 
obtolete  English  land  t«niires  is  gradually  becoming  part  of 
a  largH-  sociological  study  which  includes  not  sotioiogsaoi 
nurdy  the  more  primitive  periods  of  European  '"''  "■»"•• 
development,  but  also  the  conditioDM  which  now  exist  among 
many  peoples  in  the  most  sptuscly  settled  portions  of  the 
worid,  most  notably  in  jUrica.  The  hixtory  of  \'illage  life  in 
India  is  also  a  portion  of  this  more  general  study  of  primitive 
methods  of  agriculture  and  land-holding.  The  broader  view 
of  the  sociologist  tends  to  emphasize  what  the  jurit^ta  and 
constitutional  historians  were  prune  to  forget.  These  vo- 
riou*  primitive  and  archaic  customs  are  not  merely  an  lu»- 
toncal  stepping-stone  to  modem  land  law;  thoy  were  methods 
of  organizing  rural  life  that  had  a  significant  relation  to  the 
economic  needs  of  a  sparse  popiilntiuu.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms which  we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  were  the  ox- 
preadoD  of  vital  economic  needs,  and  it  ib  not  entirely  clear 
yet  that  the  opening-up  of  large  areas  of  new  huid  can  be 
aeoomplishod  better  under  the  principles  of  modem  Euro- 
pean law.  Many  changes  in  agrarian  methods  and  many 
diversities  in  the  form  of  eettlcmcnt  are  due  to  changing 
relations  of  the  population  to  the  land.  The  legal  organi- 
ation  of  village  life  is  thus  only  part  of  the  T««ur«r«uM 
problem  and  the  merita  of  a  particular  method  •»  Kfoomie 
of  legal  organi2atioD  cannot  be  judged  except  in  "^  '**'°* 
niation  to  economic  conditions.  It  is  suggestive  in  this  con- 
nection to  nunember  the  experience  of  the  French  in  Algeria. 
It  eeemed  to  the  administration  in  1850-60  that  it  would  be 
win  to  clear  away  the  obscurities^  and  uncertainties  of  Mos- 
lem land  tenures,  which  like  medic\'a]  tenures  rested  on  use 
rather  than  exclusive  ownership.  Thepredse  conceptions 
of  modem  land  law  were  thus  substituted  for  tbcsc  vague 
notions  of  use.  It  mifdit  well  seem  that  such  a  policy  was 
nn  cnll^tened  furtherance  of  social  progress.  Events  proved 
that  it  WOK  a  muttake.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  economically 
c&udvantagoous:  it  has  undermined  native  agriculture  and 
eoncnntratod  hind  in  the  hondit  of  Eiuopeons,  leaving  the 
nativas  impoverished.    In  northern  Nt|5eri&  tXiA  ^1V^jl^  v!k- 
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minUtration  in  puniuing  the  opposite  policy.  Reoent  Iaws 
provide  that  no  riehts  in  land  shall  be  recognized  that  arc  not 
established  in  the  native  customs.  No  one,  least  of  all  a  Eu- 
ropean, is  allowed  to  buy  land.  The  necessity  of  following 
such  a  policy  suggeets  a  vital  relation  between  primitive  land 
tenures  and  the  needs  of  primitive  life.  It  is  implied  also  Uiat 
legal  forms  arc  not  an  end  in  thcmsdvee.  The  elaborately 
sophisticated  notions  of  modern  law  are  not  absolutely  bet- 
ter than  primilivo  notions.  The  legal  framework  of  society 
must  be  adapted  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  time. 

II.  SCATTBBED  FaRHS  AND  V1LLAQE8 

A  rural  population  may  be  settled  on  the  land  in  one  or 
more  of  three  forms.    The  people  may  live  in  scattered  farms; 


LW8  ^ 


in  villages  surrounded  by  end  >  liWdual  famu; 

or  in  viUages  surrounded  by  luiiU  not  divided  into  pcrtna- 
nent  irKU^ndual  boldings.  In  tliis  butt  caw  the  land  was 
cultivated  by  the  entire  village  in  accordaneo  with  certain 
general  rulen  aiid  arruiflemente.  The  more  praplndng  hb- 
torioal  and  conitUtutlonal  problems  nre  oonoennd  with  this 
third  fonn  of  sotUemeut  and  its  sgricultural  moUuxUi 
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In  the  enclosed  village  the  land  would  be  cultivated  by  the 
indi\-tdufll  villagers  each  aooording  to  his  taste  and  disposi- 
tkm.    The  fields  of  each  villaKcr  would  be  sep-  tg«]o.»d  ud 
from  the  untilltxl  laud  and  from  other  »>«i-a«w 
ible   fielda  by  permanent   fences.     In  the 
Dpen^eld  tillage,  the  land  would  tie  in  large  masses  unob- 
Istnictcd  by  any  but  the  most  teroporar>'  kindt;  offence,  divided 
[jnto  large  unite  for  each  particular  season.    The  enclosure 
ftp  of  the  Pariah  of  Stow  illustratee  the  general  features  of 
{this  anangHDent.    There  is  a  considerable  area  devoted  to 
village  with  its  houses  and  gardens,  and  wc  may  pre-sume 
Fibat  tim  general  area  nas  separated  from  the  outlying  fields 
by  penuanent  fences  or  hedges.     The  area  designated  aa 
"old  encloaures"  was  aL'io  divided  into  separate  lota.  These 
fields  were  cultivated  without  reference  to  the  general  agri- 
oultunl  arrangements  of  the  \-iltage.     At  the  other  end  of 
^4be  village  there  were  areas  rescr\-cd  for  pasture;  special i 
ig-land  vas  set  apart  for  the  plou^i  oxen  in  order  to| 
them  ample  forage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village.' 
^The  arable  land  of  the  village  thus  lay  in  four  irregular  fields. 
There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  there  were  only  two 
Selda  in  the  early  peno<l,  designated  refipectivcly  as  "east " 
and  "  west"  fields,  and  in  those  days  we  must  presume  that 
was  relatively  more  cow  pasture  and  no  enclosures  at 
I  westerly  end  of  the  village.    The  changes  in  the  arrang&>j 
St  of  the  fields  that  can  thus  be  deduced  from  the  late  i 
the  outcome  of  attempts  to  improve  the  system  of 
'  vUloce  agriculture.    If  there  were  only  two  fields  n.  t«».a«M 
ODB  half  the  land  of  the  village  would  lie  idle  'J™**"" 

>  year,  for  medieval  agriculture  was  based  upon  an  alter* 
loQ  of  cropping  and  fallowing.    In  the  eariy  pt^riod, 

ma«os  of  arable  were  devoted  to  wheat,  and  as  long' 
no  otbor  crops  were  grown  tJie  resting  of  the  land  in  alter- 
nate years  was  economically  prolitablo. 

The  ptwdw  nature  of  the  benefits  of  a  fallow  year  la  not 
rell  understood.  It  is  now  held  that  the  deoMO-  y^^^^. 
ition  of  the  great  mass  of  roots  left  in  the 
by  the  cereal  crops  produces  condiliotub  SlctBX  vt%  xak^ 
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favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  saiDo  crop  in  the  foUowing 
year.  It  is  not  now  deemed  likely  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  really  impaired  in  any  way  that  would  admit  of  recov- 
ery during  the  fallow  year,  though  the  weathering  in  tlie  in- 
terval is  undoubtedly  beneficial.  Experiments  conducted  at 
RntluLinntead  for  a  series  of  years  resulted  in  a  production  of  fl 
sUghtJy  more  than  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  when  ^ 
wheat  was  grown  continuously,  whereas  eighteen  busheb  i 
were  gron-n  per  acre  when  an  alternation  of  wheat  and  fallow  ■ 
was  practiced.'  These  yieldn  were  larger  than  the  medieval  ' 
yields,  as  modem  methods  of  cultivation  were  used,  but  one 
must  pMMume  that  the  proportionate  importance  of  fallowing 
is  rou^ly  indicated.  Under  the  three-field  system  the  usual 
yield  of  wheat  was  eight  or  nine  bushels  per  acre;  pro- 
portionately less  would  be  raised  under  the  two-field  sys- 
tem or  under  continuous  cropping.  In  southern  Russia  and 
in  parts  of  the  United  States  farmers  are  content  to  har\'est 
■even  or  ta^xt  buabek  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  an  appreciably 
emaUer  yield  must  have  been  secured  under  continuous  crop- 
ping  in  medieval  Kuropc.  Fallowing  increased  the  crop  so 
significantly  that  it  became  almost  universal  in  the  middle 
ages.  At  first  an  alternation  of  wheat  and  fallow  was  prac- 
ticed; eoon,  further  modification  was  made  to  economize  the 
arable  area.  It  was  discovered  that  satisfactory  crops  of 
Tii«  tkTM-  the  other  cereals  could  be  grown  immediately 
a*M  irMMB       ^^  g  (jjQp  (jf  wheat,  and  by  this  means  the 

fallow  was  reduced  to  one  year  in  three.  One  third  of  the 
aiaUo  only  need  lie  idle.  Somewhat  less  wheat  would  ht 
grown,  but  there  would  be  a  crop  of  rye,  oat«,  or  barley.  The 
change  from  the  two-field  system  to  the  thiee-field  system 
w(ui  probably  made  at  an  early  date,  for  no  general  change  hi 
agricultural  methods  was  neoemary.  No  now  ct<i\ms  were 
really  introduced.  Nothing  need  be  done  but  rcarrnnge  the 
arable  fields.  g| 

The  (Uvbdon  of  the  arable  into  two  ot  three  fields,  whleb  ^ 
wen  left  fallow  eveiy  second  or  third  year,  made  it  necessary 
for  each  villager  to  have  land  in  each  fidd,  and,  though  the 
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namm  is  not  clear,  the  parcels  of  land  used  by  tiio  villagers 
were  not  compact  Tna-<t-<«A  even  within  the  Aiiotm>iui  , 
Adds.  Each  field  was  di\id©d  into  small  strips  '^  '*"•««« 
containing  at  the  most  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  hair,  seldom 
len  th&n  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Normally,  the  strips  were 
long  and  narrow,  but  the  shape  of  the  strips  was  largely  de* 
tennined  by  the  method  of  ploughing  which  was  Deceaearily 
related  to  all  the  details  of  the  oonfiguration  of  the  land. 
These  small  strips  were  divided  among  the  villagers  partly 
with  reference  to  equal  division  of  all  the  kinds  of  soil  among 
all.  partly  with  reference  to  cooperative  ploughing.  In  the 
eariy  period  the  strips  of  the  villagers  were  intermingled  so 
that  no  one  would  possess  contiguous  strips.  If  a  ^Tllager 
maintained  himself  and  bis  family  entirely  by  agriculture 
be  would  require  about  thirty  acres  of  arable  land :  his  holding 
would  oon«8t  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  strips  scattered  around 
in  the  two  or  three  fields.  The  stripe  were  divided  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  unptougbcd  turf,  and  the  furrows  were 
turned  In  toward  the  center  of  the  strip  so  that  the  strips 
were  pretty  distinctly  set  off  from  each  other. 

The  work  of  the  village  required  some  organization,  be* 
cause  the  dates  of  ploughing  and  harvesting  were  of  import 
tance  to  all.    The  cattle  were  usuaHy  turned  in  vuut.  »ta- 
QpOD  the  stubble  after  the  harvest,  and  it  was  •"»*'»'• 
tberef(»e  essential  that  no  one  should  delay  this  use  of  the 
fields  by  neglecting  to  get  in  \m  crops  with  the  others.  Plough- 
ing and  planting  were  subject  to  similar  limitations.    In  order 
to  avoid  wasting  land  in  lanes  and  roadways,  no  permanent 
provision  was  made  for  access  to  the  fields.    Certain  strips 
were  derignatcd  to  acr\-c  &»  menxw  of  access,  and  they  were 
therefore  ploughed  last.    It  was  equally  necessaiy  to  har^ 
TMt  them  first  in  the  fall.     Crops,  ploughing,  planting, 
harvesting,  were  thus  all  subject  to  some  rou^  organisa- . 
tion  for  the  village  as  a  nhule.    Ploughs  and  plough  teamsj 
were  owned  jointly  and  used  cottpcratively.    The  viUi^e  con*  1 
stitutcd  a  community  in  a  more  organic  sense  than  tJie  mod- 
em village,  but  one  mu-tt  avuid  confuting  this  organizatJoo 
of  afrioulfiro  with  what  we  think  of  to-day  as  communiiDDuJ 
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Then  was  no  community  of  goods  in  the  medieval  village; 
both  land  and  crops  were  subject  to  the  control  of  individual! 
and  were  capable  of  being  accumulated.  The  nature  of  the 
rights  over  the  land  were  different  from  the  property  righta 
familiar  to  \u,  but  there  was  an  exclusive  right  tu  um  certain 
qiuuitities  of  land  which  makes  it  impossible  to  compare 
this  medieval  system  with  any  type  of  socialistic  com- 
munism. 

Medieval  England  exhibited  alt  three  forms  of  seitlemeiit. 
Scattered  farms  were  the  characteristic  forms  in  some  of  the 
fonm  of  infertile  regions;  and  even  in  the  fertile  sections, 

"•*"•■"'*  there  were  usually  some  farms  lying  interspersed 
among  the  villages.  Hamlets  or  small  ullages  wliich  pos- 
sessed no  organized  two-  or  three-field  system  were  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  northern  counties,  and  predonunated 
likewise  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  Larger  viUages  without 
6dd  systems  wore  found  in  the  eastern  counties.  Organ* 
izcd  field  s^-stems  were  the  predominant  feature  of  village 
life  in  the  midland.*!. 

The  explanation  of  the«c  different  modcA  of  settlement  hu 
been  lar^y  based  in  the  past  upon  the  racial  aspects  of  the 
Vutonan-  Settlement  of  nriUun.  The  scattered  farm  is 
»•■■"*•"  identified  with  surviving  Cdt«;  the  open-field 
villages  with  their  field  systems  ore  identified  with  Teutonic  H 
elements;  and  the  absence  of  field  sj'stcms  in  the  eastern  ~ 
counties  is  explained  by  survival  of  Roman  forms  of  rural 
organisation.  ThLi  identifieatioo  of  the  mode  of  settlement 
with  racial  customs  has  so  long  commanded  the  allegiance  of 
oonttitational  hifitorinns  that  it  is  hnrdly  fitting  to  do  more 
than  tirfee  the  clainut  uf  explmmtiunx  that  are  eoonomlo  rather 
than  cuttumi  and  legal.  Study  of  conditions  in  Siberia  by 
Russian  scholan  has  shown  that  the  hiRiily  organized  open- 
field  village  can  develop  naturally  out  of  scattered  farms, 
which  tend  to  prodomlniate  when  the  country  is  first  settled 
by  casual  colonists.  The  development  of  xiUagc  life  creates 
Bcarcitiea  of  amble  land  and  mcsdows  which  moke  it  denrmbb 
to  netrict  individual  caprice  and  groed.  We  are  thus  In  t 
position  to  assert  that  thcao  different  fonoe  of  vQlage  Ufo  are 
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not  excluuvely  of  racial  origin,  though  the  character  of  the 
Teutonic  migrations  in  Europe  undoubtedly  adds  racial 
and  ciJtura!  elenientw  to  the  history  of  settlement  in  western 
Europe.  Furlhcnnoro,  the  emphatds  upon  the  underlying 
economic  factors  by  these  Russian  scholars  affords  explana- 
tions of  many  features  of  medieval  life  that  would  otherwise 
have  no  meaning  to  us  at  the  present  day. 

The  transition  from  the  settlement  in  scattered  farms  to 
tbe  open-field  village,  or  tillage  community,  is  brought  about 
primarily  by  increase  of  population.    Different  methods  of 
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using  laod  become  oeccasary  because  land  becomes  relatively 
BtoDomiG  scarce,  The  significance  of  increasing  population 
utton  antj  of  relative  scarcitica  of  land  must  be  con- 

Bidercd  with  refereoce  to  each  type  of  land.  In  primitive 
times  little  attempt  ia  made  to  txansform  nature,  lite  mead- 
ows are  the  only  source  of  hay,  because  they  alone  preeent 
sufficiently  favorable  conditions  to  the  growth  of  grawce  to 
maintain  a  continuous  crop.  Forests  are  not  out  clear  and 
the  land  prepared  for  the  plough  until  all  the  unforested  land 
has  been  occupied,  and  the  search  for  such  unforested  laud 
baa  been  a  notable  feature  of  the  migrations  and  settle* 
mcnt  of  western  Europe.  If  the  population  is  i^xtrae  then 
will  be  meadow  and  arable  for  all.  Each  settler  can  appro- 
priate such  land  as  he  needs.  Land  is  substantially  a  free 
good. 

Od  the  non-appropriated  meadows  the  unrcatricted  riftht  to  cut 
gnas  produces,  with  increase  of  population,  diiMWlrous  rosultA  As 
hclMdi«t  the  number  of  cutters  increaaM,  oompetiUoQ  arises, 
o(  r«c«iatioa  uikI  each  tries  to  oommeDee  cutting  earlier  tlinn  the 
others;  thia  diminishes  the  crop,  bccouM  no  one  waits  until  it  is 
fully  ripe.  All  loM  by  this,  and  the  community,  to  prevent  it,  for- 
bids the  cutting  of  gross  before  a  oertain  date. . . .  Tlio  next  stage 
{a  the  regulation  of  meadows  has  already  an  equatiitng  diameter. 
In  Siberia,  among  the  Klrgixcs,  the  Coasaclu,  etc.  the  provcntive 
mousunw  are  followed  by  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  outten 
each  faniily  may  employ. . . .  Finally,  the  community  allots  to 
those  who  have  not  enough  grsas,  parts  of  the  meadows  oeoupted 
by  otlicre.' 

In  the  case  of  appropriated  arable  land  the  process  is  more 
complicated.    At  the  outset  each  settler  is  free  to  occupy  such 

rnnfTM        ^'^^^  ^  '^'^  ^'^-     I^'ct^ile  the  seeoung  equality 
vcmwMMM      of  opportunity  inequalities  soon  uiao.     With 
*"  a  large  family  more  land  can  be  occupied  and 

used.  The  possewion  of  a  few  more  draught  animab  enables 
a  man  to  bring  much  more  land  under  oultivatioo.  Small 
difforeoeea  in  nomad  wraith  thus  become  translated  Into 
Urge  dUTerencea  in  landed  poasen^ns.  Chun  oonflicts  arise 
betweea  the  rich  peaatnta  and  tbo  poor,  whkb  may  at  times 
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Kfult  in  violence.  Once  the  poor  become  relatively  numer- 
ous and  suitable  plough  land  becomes  scarce,  the  originai 
freedom  of  occupation  is  restricted.  Because  arable  land 
ia  more  neoeesary  than  meadow,  pasture,  or  forest,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  make  such  use  of  the 
land  if  some  villager  is  ready  and  nllUng  to  plough  the  land. 
"  It  U  forljidden  to  offer  reflistance  to  the  piouRh."  This  reg- 
ulation is  likely  to  destroy  the  scattered  farms,  as  their 
pastures  and  meadows  are  broken  up  for  arable.  Pret»ently 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  number  of  years  that  land 
may  be  left  fallow.  vUtcr  a  fttated  interval  an  occupier  loses 
all  exclusive  rights  of  use,  and  the  land  may  be  ploughed  by 
any  villager.  Actual  allotments  of  land  to  the  poor  are  at  first 
made  from  the  estates  of  those  who  die  without  heirs,  or  from 
the  property  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay  the  village  taxee. 
Annual  allotment  of  the  land  is  reached  only  at  a  late  date. 
The  stages  of  dev-elopment  which  Lewinski  traces  among 
the  peasants  of  Siberia  would  doubtless  represent  the  un- 
hindered operation  of  economic  forces.  At  the  c„(apj  ,( 
time  of  the  first  contacts  between  the  Romans  o>*  O'nunic 
and  the  Genimnic  tribes  the  annual  allotment  of 
liUage  lands  was  common  among  many  villages,  though  not 
universal.  The  paesagee  in  Tacitus  which  refer  to  settle- 
ments in  scattered  farms  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cast  doubt  upon  the 
d«cription  of  the  practice  of  allotments  in  chapter  twenty- 
dx.  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  text  is  so  corrupt 
that  no  undoubted  reading  can  bo  given  for  this  latter  chap- 
ter, but  the  account  of  Tacitus  becomes  much  more  plausible 
in  oU  respects  if  we  do  not  look  upon  this  matter  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  definitely  racial  custom.  If  we  anticipate  some  di- 
versity of  practice,  as  would  be  natural  among  tribes  whoso 
eoonomio  conditions  were  somewhat  different,  the  difficulties 
of  the  text  of  Todtus  would  largely  disappear.  It  would 
■eem  In  fact  that  the  Germanic  tribes  were  at  that  time  at 
a  >ta|^  of  development  in  village  organization  rouglily  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  various  txibes  in  Siberia  at  the  close 
of  the  past  century.    The  opcn-Qdd  v'^Uo:^  vta  v»uax%M^ 
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be  the  characteristic  feature  of  rural  Ufo,  but  many  scattered 
farms  existed,  and  many  villages  were  reaUy  in  an  interme- 
diate  stage  of  development.  The  presBure  of  population  that 
is  deemed  to  be  a  motive  in  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  would  be  consistent  with  such  a  development  of  organ- 
ized village  life  baaed  on  the  relative  Bcamty  of  land.  In  so 
far  as  the  migration  involved  entire  tribed,  there  would  be 
every  reamn  to  suppose  that  the  forma  of  tillage  organiia- 
tion  would  not  bo  greatly  changed  even  though  the  viltagen 
were  to  find  a  relative  abundance  of  land  a\'ailable.  The 
mode  of  social  orgauiaation  would  survive  despite  the  re- 
moval of  the  economic  pressure  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
it8  development.  The  different  modes  of  village  life  of  Colts, 
ludti  du-  Germans,  and  Romans  were  due  to  the  different 
'"■"•J"  ocoDomic  oircumstancefl  of  th«r  life  prior  to  the 

great  migrations.  The  relegation  of  the  Celts  to  the  infertile 
districts  tended  to  perpetuate  modes  of  settlement  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  sparic  popiJation.  Little  concentration  ol 
population  was  ponsible,  so  that  no  elaborate  forms  of  village 
life  developed  until  a  tat^'  jwrind.  The  Cvlts  continued  to  live 
in  scattered  fonus  and  hamlets,  not  so  much  becaxise  they 
were  Celts  as  because  they  were  poor  people  living  in  aa 
inhospitable  country.  The  Germans  brou^t  the  habits  of 
organized  village  life  to  the  fertile  sections  of  France  and 
England  and  the  development  of  rural  life  that  had  begun  is 
Germany  continued  without  serious  interruption. 

in.  Tkb  Coumon  PEoru:  and  toe  Maonateb        ^ 

The  forms  of  village  organization  are  not  in  tbemsdves  an 
indication  of  the  general  structure  of  rural  society.  Society 
might  bo  essentially  democratic  or  essentially  ariaUJcratic, 
or  there  might  be  Ngnificant  changes  in  the  degree  of  social 
•tratificatku.  The  iiegal  details  of  village  life  would  naturally 
be  somewhat  different  in  these  various  dreumst&noes,  but  it 
is  not  nooQssary  to  assumo  that  there  would  be  any  profound 
changosin  the  system  of  agriculture  or  in  tlM  su- 
perficial aspects  of  village  life.  By  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  oentuhos  aristocracy  had  booome  a  funda^ 
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ital  feature  of  English  life.  The  magnates  were  oecu- 
1  with  military  aod  admiimtrative  functidns.  They  were 
miklntainecl  portly  by  the  produce  of  landed  estates  exploited 
in  their  behalf  by  the  viUagen,  partly  by  produce  turned  ov« 
to  them  by  the  villageis.  The  existence  of  a  class  of  mag- 
thus  presupposes  a  servile  class  or  classes;  some  per- 

'  eons  entirdy  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  others  enjoying  a 
qualified  freedom. 

The  social  organization  of  Britain,  as  of  Gaul,  during  the 
Roman  occupation  was  predominantly  aristocratic.  Rural 
life  was  dominated  by  the  great  landed  proprie-  n*  Sosua 
lora  whose  estatee  (v-iUas)  were  tilled  by  claBscs  •'^^ 
of  unfree  tenants.  The  estate  was  diWded  into  two  portions: 
a  domain  exploited  directly  by  slaves  under  the  supervision 
of  the  agents  and  stewards  of  the  proprietor,  and  a  portion  let 
out  to  tenant  fanners  (coloni)  for  rents  payable  in  money  or 
in  kind.  Both  of  these  classes  of  unfree  tenants  exhibit  many 
\-arietie8  of  condition:  there  wore  various  degrees  of  per- 
sonal freedom  among  the  slaves  as  among  the  tenant  farmers. 
There  were  slaves  who  enjoyed  no  freedom  of  action  at  all, 
mere  memb^s  of  the  gangs  of  ten  which  were  the  usual  unit 
in  the  working  of  the  estate.  There  were  other  nlaves  who 
were  entrusted  with  a  small  holding  and  a  cottage,  so  that 
they  enjoyed  much  personal  liberty  in  the  details  of  their 
work  ud  in  their  family  life.  Th  ■  tenant  farmers  were  free 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  were  bound  to  the 

.  aoQ.  They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  estate,  nor  per- 
mitted to  marry  any  one  dependent  upon  another  lord  or 
master.  The  obligations  of  the  tenant  farmers  were  vari- 
able io  many  details:  the  amount  of  rent  due  the  proprietor 
varied,  as  also  the  mode  of  payment.  Some  tenants,  who 
bad  btougbt  now  land  into  cultivation,  were  required  merely 
to  continue  to  cultivate  their  holding.  Other  tenants 
obliged  to  pay  siguificant  rents. 

Borne  elements  of  Ronutn  life  undoubtedly  survived  the' 
Germanio  invasions,    llie  sites  and  names  of 
many  motlem  French  villages  are  a  sun'ivol 
from  Roman  tunes.  Roman  land  mcaeutw  uuV  ^"SA  vt- 
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rangements  left  traces  in  both  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  there 
are  grave  doubta  of  any  general  nm'ival  of  the  ariatocratio 
structure  of  rural  life.  The  history  of  the  invMions  and  ibe 
couditiuos  subsequent  to  them  present  an  infinUe  variety  of  ^ 
detail,  so  that  no  general  statements  can  widely  be  made;  H 
it  would  seem  likely,  however,  that  the  rural  aristocracy  of 
Roman  times  disappeared  largely  if  not  completely,  and  it 
Lb  equally  probable  that  no  Germanic  aristocracy  sucoeodod 
immediately  to  such  a  dominant  position  In  social  life.  Oer*  fl 
manic  society  was  not  lacking  in  social  claasificatioos  even 
at  the  time  of  the  invoeions,  but  the  proportion  of  freemen 
was  hirgfl  and  the  actual  differenoca  In  vcaltb  much  lees 
considerable  than  in  tJie  Roman  society  that  wils  destroyed. 
The  invasions  no  doubt  increased  in  some  measure  tlie  power 
and  economic  importance  of  the  leaders,  but  it  is  unUkoly 
that  the  magnates  among  the  invaders  acquired  complete 
predominance  in  any  short  period  of  time.  The  aristocratio 
structure  of  society  in  the  twclftli  and  tliirtcciith  centuriee 
must  be  traced  primarily  to  the  influences  at  work  in  political 
and  social  life  among  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  aristo- 
cratic forma  of  the  later  periixl  were  not  borrowed  from  the 
Romans;  despite  many  resemblances,  tbey  were  the  product 
of  spontaneous  gnmth.  ■ 

t  The  need  of  military  protection  was  of  great  moment  in  ™ 
giving  larger  importance  to  the  magnatee,  and  tlie  incunuons 
Qf^,^  g(  of  the  Danes  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon 
■  ■ijnijn;_  the  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutionii. 
■itiiMnfT  ij^g  increasing  solidarity  of  political  organittp 
tion  was  also  a  factor  of  great  importance.  The  formation  of 
a  strong  monarchy  practically  required  the  development  of 
an  aristocracy  poesoased  of  odminixtrativo  as  well  as  mili- 
tary funrtions.  The  magnnti's  thua  became  the  chief  bond 
between  tlie  rural  village  and  the  larger  social  life  of  the  king- 
dom. The  aristocracy  was  a  means  of  securing  some  mean 
lire  of  oenlroliMtion  in  a  soeUI  structuro  whose  ossantial 
principles  seerood  to  be  oxceasive  decentralisation.  The 
change  In  the  cliaracter  of  social  life  is  concretely  expressed 
by  the  gradual  decline  of  dependence  upon  the  group  of  kins- 
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men  and  a  ooirespoikdiiig  inorease  in  the  rolknee  upon  the 
protection  of  some  noble  patron  or  lord.  There  were  many 
motives  imderiying  the  acoeptance  of  qualified  freedom  by 
peasants  who  were  urigiimlty  free  of  iitl  obligations  to  an  ari»- 
toeracy;  poverty,  loss  of  bUKxi  kindred  by  violence,  dLsplacft- 
mentfl  caused  by  Danish  tncuraions,  might  all  lead  to  the 
willing  acceptance  of  the  protection  of  a  lord.  We  have  not 
suflicicnt  information  to  trace  these  social  changes  in  any 
detail,  but  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  growth  of  dependence 
upon  the  magnates  was  of  mutual  advantage;  a  gain  to  the 
peasant  aa  well  as  a  source  of  power  to  the  lord. 

The  drift  toward  manorial  organization  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  back  we  n*  «ricin  oi 
can  wisely  carry  the  manor  as  we  come  to  know  •*•  "•*<* 
it  immediately  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  structure  of  society  in  the  eleventh  century  is  not 
wholly  the  work  of  the  Nonnans.  The  mass  of  material 
fornished  by  the  Domesday  Survey  tends  to  give  conditions 
at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century  a  somewhat  dUpropor- 
tionate  place  in  hi8tor>-,  and  the  slow  development  of  the 
8axon  period  is  just  beginning  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Dometday  Book,  however,  aiTords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
existenoe  of  the  main  features  of  the  aristocratic  society  that 
reached  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  aniuneratioQ  of  the  population  was  not  compreheosivo 
bat  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  Include  the  heads  of 
families  and  servants  attached  to  the  households  of  persons 
of  oonsequenoe.  The  restilts  of  the  enumeration  must  show 
approximately  the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of 
■odety. 

In  England  as  a  whole,  sodety  had  thus  beocnne  notably 
aristocratic;  the  mass  of  the  popuktion  were  unfroc,  and, 
though  the  tenant  fanners  are  presumed  to  have  DapMiint 
bdd  sufHcicnt  hind  to  guarantee  some  measure  ******* 
ol  (Konomic  indopendenee,  they  were  none  the  lees  required 
to  maka  some  eontribuljun  to  the  afllucaoo  and  roagnifioenM 
of  the  great  feudal  establiahmcnta.  T^w  CTQ\>jen  ^^ifxn.\  uxA 
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coUarii)  were  peniona  who  had  eomo  land,  five  or  ten  acres 
at  the  most,  but  not  enough  to  occupy  their  full  time  nor  to 
provide  sufficiently  for  their  families.  They  worked  on  tho 
lord'8  estate  and  received  pay  in  kind.  The  dependence  of 
the«e  senile  classes  upon  the  lord  was  real,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  presume  that  their  economic  condition  was  in- 
tolerable. The  yeoman  foimers  bad  at  least  sufficient  land  to 
afford  tJieir  family  adequate  pnjvirtion,  they  wore  all  economi- 
cally iudcpcndc-nt;  the  freemen  were  in  addition  legally  in- 
dependent, looking  to  the  King's  courts  for  justice;  the  ao<^ 
men  were  required  to  attend  some  manorial  court  and  thus 
Bubject  to  the  payment  of  certain  IcRal  fees  to  a  manorial  loid. 
In  ttiifl  aristocratic  system  that  was  growing  up  the  unit 
of  rural  organization  was  the  manor:  a  person  might  hold 
^^  several  numora,  and  the  ecclosiasticjil  corpora- 

tions held  large  numbers  of  them,  but  in  such 
cases  the  manon  retained  their  adnunistntive  and  legal  in- 
dividuaUty.  Ordinarily  the  manor  contistod  of  a  reridenoc 
and  farm  utiliiiwl  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  togelbcr  with  a 
ma»  of  pojuumt  holdings.  There  was  usually  an  cirgunixed 
vUIoge,  but  the  viUage  need  not  bo  exclusively  inhabited  by 
pstsons  dcpoading  on  the  manor.  Tho  boldinffs  of  freemen 
might  be  interadn^cd  in  the  village  Adds  with  the  strips 
belonging  to  tho  lord's  farm  and  the  strips  hold  by  the  lord's 
tsnanls.  Tho  oomploxitieH  of  the  legal  organiKatton  of  rural 
life  are  in  largo  measun  duo  to  tho  lack  of  preoiw)  uorrubtton 
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of  the  various  oatogories.  Fiscal  termiootogy  docs  not  quite 
comapond  to  legal  termiDology,  and  legal  terminology  does 
Dot  entirely  correspond  to  the  groupings  of  the  population  in 
viUagnand  hamlets.  This  lack  of  correspondence  between 
the  variou-s  aspects  of  so<:ial  organkatiou  leads  to  du  Uttle 
di%'cr&ity  of  meanings  in  oonoection  with  the  term  manor. 
"The  prevalent  meaning,"  says  Vinogradoff,  "is  that  of  an 
estate  or  district  of  which  the  central  house  is  the  hall." 
It  would  seem  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Saxon 
period  to  substitute  estates  of  four  or  five  hides  (presumed  to 
be  eq\iiv«lfnt  to  4S0  to  GOO  acres)  held  by  thanes  for  a  quan- 
tity of  small  freehold  tenements.  The  revenue  presumed  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  estate  would  correspond  to  property 
units  that  were  iined  in  calculating  military  obligatinns. 
The  conception  of  the  manor  was  thus  influenced  by  fiscal 
and  military  policies  which  made  it  desirable  to  create  ap- 
pearances of  uniformity  which  did  not  exiat. 

Actual  maooni,  as  they  appear  in  Domeaday,  do  not  ofteo  con- 
form U>  tbcBC  ttvcnigcs,  and  present  a  variety  of  ililTervDt  types 
which  miHt  be  examined  separately  if  we  want  to  p-j.^^,^ 
Ibnn  an  opinion  as  to  th«  chflraotcr  and  origins  of  *** 

taaaorial  institutkiQs.  I'lioy  may  bo  arranged  very  roughly  ia  the 
foUoninfc  five  classes;  with  a  good  many  Bubdivistom  and  intcr- 
nediste  shades  between  them.  The  grouping  would  be  somewhat 
M  foOows:  the  manor  as  a  capitalistic  organization,  ao  ecODooxio 
eeolar  surrounded  by  peasant  holdingB  supporting  it;  the  manor 
•i  an  administrative  center  of  soattered  and  more  or  Ion  independ- 
•tit  KttieatCDbi;  the  soke,  a  center  of  jurisdictinnftl  and  tributary 
^nuiiBaUon;  royal  manon;  small  estates  exploited  directly  by 
^pknir  mastini  or  rustica.' 

I  Then  types  will  perhaps  be  more  readily  perceived  if 
lome  of  the  descriptions  in  Domuday  Book  are  given.  An 
example  of  the  capitalistic  manor  may  be  found  in  Bedford- 
ehtre,  the  manor  of  Segeurtou.  Two  fifths  of  this  manor, 
(our  hides,  was  reckoned  as  the  lord's  farm;  assuming  the 
plouihlanda  to  be  120  aorea,llus  would  mean  a  demesDefann 
et  480  aerea.  The  rest  of  the  manor,  720  oorae,  was  ooeupled 
by  tenants:  24  viUein  houM-Jiolds,  4  crofter  households,  and 
'  VlancnuluO.  P.;  BtitUtk  SocMtg  in  Ott  EUMntk  Cnlwr^.^W. 
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3  serfs.  Formeriy,  there  had  been  one  soc-man  on  the  manw, 
holding  60  acres,  but  he  had  disappeared.  The  mediura- 
siiied  manors  were  usually  of  tlm  type,  and  in  such  caatm 
thcro  was  real  interdependence  between  the  lord's  farm  and 
the  peasant  holdinRS.  In  the  very  Urge  estfltee,  belonging 
to  the  wcalthioet  magoatce  and  to  monastic  houses,  the  home 
farm  tends  to  booome  entirely  Bubordinate  to  the  pca«ant 
holdingj.  The  rex'enue  of  mich  an  estate  was  derived  from 
tribute  and  from  astufcnmentd  to  the  lord  of  portions  of  the 
produce  of  the  peasants. 

Wlien  the  manor  was  merely  an  administratiTO  organiza* 
tion  this  subordination  of  the  lord's  farm  to  the  peasuit 
Ad^niMnutt*  holdings  was  even  more  marked.  A  royal 
■■■^  manor  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  is  fairly  representfr* 

tive.  This  ooonsted  of  a  central  manor  with  outlying  por>    ~, 
tions.    The  central  portion  consisted  of  a  demesne  farm  and  fl[ 
peasant  holdings,  but  barely  one  tenth  of  the  total  area  lay  ^ 
in  the  lord's  farm.    There  vere,  besides,  twcnty-tHivcn  settle- 
ments attached  to  the  manor  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and 
in  none  of  these  outlying  portions  was  thcro  any  land  that 
constituted  a  demesne  farm.    "We  are  clearly  in  a  district 
of  scatlered  homesteads,"  says  VinogradotT,  "inhabited  by 
small  farmcn  paying  dues  to  the  central  court  at  Mansfield, 
and  possibly  performing  some  services  for  it."     When  the 
manor  became  primarily  a  center  of  political  and  legal  obliga- 
tions this  relationship  between  the  central  nucleus  and  the 
appendages  was  strikingly  emphasised.    Thus,  the  manor 
of  Uolingbrokc  in  Lincolnshire  had  a  demesne  farm  of  240 
Mres,  subordinate  holdings  in  the  Immediate  locality  for  12 
soc-men,  12  villeins,  and  8  crofters;  as  an  economic  center, 
it  was  only  of  moderate  size.    Its  jurisdictton  extended  over 
17  places  and  630  soo-nvon  were  under  obligation  to  attend 
the  manorial  court.    The  hieome  from  the  mtuior  must 
therefore  have  been  derived  chiefly  from  finei  ooUected  in 
the  court.    The  royal  manors  exhibit  all  thuM  fcftturee,  but 
also  some  special  features,  but  those  matters  are  hardly  of 
moment  in  an  Introductory  survey  of  rural  organization.  The 
very  smaU  manors  ore  likewise  b  pn^lem  for  the  erudite. 
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IV.  ThTJ  OrOANIZATION  of  the  NfAKOR  rW  THB 

Thirtbcnth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

The  genera]  aspect  of  the  typical  manor  is  presented  in  the 
repneentaUve  plan  shown  b«low.    The  conunon  fields,  com- 
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mon  puture,  and  waste  were  the  persistent  features  of  the 
AapMU  •!  rural  landscape.  The  domomo  farm  would  not, 
ikaraMr  ju  tjjg  gjj}y  period,  oonsirt  of  a  solid  block  of 
land;  it  lay  in  strips  in  tJie  common  fields  intermingled  with 
tlie  holdings  of  the  peosaota.  Later  it  was  brouf^t  together 
in  the  compact  mass  represented  in  the  map.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  village  from  the  cottages  of  the  crofters  is  wholly 
typical,  and  the  manorial  mill  likewise.  The  wtnd-mill  that 
stands  by  itself  in  the  waste  cannot  readily  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  normal  manorial  organization.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  had  the  right  to  compel  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
to  use  hLsmill,  but  he  seldom  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  two 
mills  and  never  long  permitted  any  one  to  infringe  upon  his 
monopoly  of  milling. 

The  economic  organisation  of  the  manor  was  designed  to 
Iffovide  for  the  exploitation  of  the  lord's  fann  by  the  labor 
Ber%'ices  rendered  by  the  tenants.  For  purposes 
of  definition  of  the  obligations  of  the  tenants 
the  labor  senices  were  di^-ided  into  two  main 
classes:  the  n'cek  works,  an  obligation  to  work  two  or  three 
dayscach  week  under  the  supervision  of  the  lord's  bailiff;  tbo 
boon  days,  supplementary  services  rendered  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  ploughing  an<l  han'esting.  Villeins  were  required 
to  render  ser\'ice  of  both  types,  and  freemen  were  usually 
supposed  to  grant  the  lord  certiun  boon  days.  In  addition 
to  these  services  various  kinds  of  work  were  required  of 
cottagers;  bla<:ksmi tiling,  carpenter  work,  holding  the  lord's 
plough,  herding  the  sheep,  were  characteristically  the  tasks 
of  persons  not  engaged  in  tilling  a  thirty-acre  holding:  one 
may  look  upon  the  cottagers,  or  crofters,  as  servants  who 
have  been  ^vcn  some  measure  of  personal  indepondonce  or 
as  villagers  who  have  lost  their  economic  independence.  It 
if  probably  more  correct  to  look  upon  these  cottagera  as  a 
elan  of  servants  living  in  indepi>ndc-nt  bouses,  thouidi 
of  thero  become  relatively  independent  village  cruftsmeo. 

The  various  classes  of  dependents  on  the  estates  of  mano? 
rial  lords  were  graded  into  a  hic4archy  with  refersnoo  to  the 
degree  of  subjection  to  tJio  lord's  [doasure.  Tha  oottagon 
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verts  presumed  to  be  under  obligation  to  render  such  service 
u  they  were  liidden  to  perform;  their  full  time  ouicibaiii 
was  tlieir  lord's,  though  it  is  likely  that  they  •"«'»*• 
were  kft  comiiderable  opportunity  to  work  small  garden 
plots.  The  \'illeins  were  under  obligation  to  render  defi- 
nitely limited  services.  The  stigma  of  \'i|[einage  attached  to 
the  uncertainty  of  each  day's  work ;  the  villein  was  never  able 
to  know  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth,  he  must  needs 
perform  the  task  set  him  by  the  officers  of  the  lord,  provided 
that  the  quantity  of  work  required  did  not  exceed  the  con- 
ditions defined  by  his  tenure.  The  freeman,  under  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  merely  certain  boon  works,  escaped  the  taint 
of  servile  dependence  upon  the  orders  of  the  lord.  The 
burden  of  the  general  farm-work  thus  fell  upon  the  teinant 
fartoen,  pnsons  holding  twenty  or  thirty  acres  by  some  form 
o(  unfrce  tenure.  Serfdom  was  not  a  prominent  featura  of 
English  %-illaee  life,  so  that  references  to  the  position  of  serfs 
are  not  abuttdant.  It  would  seem  that  the  distinctive  feature 
of  serfdom  lay  in  the  character  of  the  tenure  rather  than  the 
sue  of  the  holding. 

The  super\'ision  of  these  labor  scn'iccs  was  a  considerable 
task  80  that  oert^  administrative  ofScers  were  essential. 
The  affairs  of  the  lord  were  in  the  hands  of  two  ooukit  oi 
offieen,  the  steward  antl  the  bailiff.  The  stew-  *•  **"* 
ard  was  charged  with  legal  and  financial  business:  he  held 
the  manor  court,  or  lect,  attended  to  all  matters  connected 
with  the  tenures  of  the  \'illager3  and  their  financial  oblige 
lions  to  the  lord.  The  steward  also  supervised  the  market, 
if  tJio  lord  had  the  privilege  of  holding  market.  There  was 
always  the  mill  to  manage.  The  steward  exercised  some 
■upervisloD  over  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fields  of  the 
danasne  farm,  but  he  was  not  concerned  with  any  details  of 
fann  maimgcment.  The  management  of  the  farm  was  in  tba 
bandi  of  ihe  bailiiT  and  the  hayward:  the  forn>er  had  charge 
of  general  arrangements  of  culture;  the  latter,  o\'era^t  of 
the  wooda,  cereal  crops,  and  meadows.  The  hayward's  funo 
Uona  were  thus  pretty  extenaiw.  The  orgaoination  of  har- 
veMhig  waa  bis  work.    The  nipcrviaioD  of  feneoi  around  tUo 
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aiable  to  keep  cattle  out  during  the  growing  season,  and  tlie 
impounding  of  b-truy  cattlo,  aba  fell  to  his  lot. 

Coordinate  in  importanoe  with  these  ofBoera  of  the  lord 
was  the  \'illage  reeve.  He  was  elected  by  the  villagers  to 
direct  the  general  agricultural  operations  of  the 
^-illage,  and  all  details  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fields.  The  bailiff  was  supposed  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  reeve,  but  in  actual  fact  the  reeve  wa.s  quite  as 
important  as  the  bailiff  from  the  point  of  view  of  village  life. 
The  village  constable  was  also  elected  by  the  villagers,  and 
the  inspection  of  bread  was  carried  out  by  persons  chosen  by 
the  villagers  assembled  in  the  court  leet.  There  were  thus 
gome  elements  of  democracy  in  the  organlKation  of  the  manor. 

The  legal  organization  of  the  manor  implies  that  each 
manor  was  a  substantially  independent  unit  of  social  life, 
and,  in  the  early  period,  this  may  have  been  generally  true. 
The  growth  of  commerce,  however,  and  the  increase  in  Ibo 
concentration  of  wealth  led  to  the  grouping  of  manora  and 
ultimately  subordinated  the  manor  to  commercial  contacts 
with  the  market  that  destroyed  the  close  interdependence 
between  the  household  of  the  manorial  lord  and  the  labor 
8er\-iecs  of  the  tenants. 

By  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  three  classes  of 
manors:  manors  which  were  essentjaUy  independent,  manors 
ConwtiM  oi  which  Iwlonged  to  a  monastic  house  thus  form- 
tt*  ixMM  jng  part  of  a  large  group  which  sent  their  prod- 
ucte  to  the  monastery,  manors  which  belonged  to  some  great 
noble  or  bishop  wbo  would  find  it  convenient  to  perambulate 
the  country  with  his  household  to  consume  on  each  manor 
the  surplus  availaUe  (or  his  maintenance.  In  this  last  type 
the  manor  was  merely  a  source  of  income  for  a  non-reeidont- 
magnate.  It  was  nound  feudjU  theory  that  each  lord  should 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  ostatcs,  and  for  a  time  this  was 
literally  done.  The  tenants  were  under  oUlgaUon  to  render 
services  in  carting  and  hauling  so  that  the  products  of  the 
denuMne  farm  could  be  concentrated  in  some  centful  place. 
In  so  far  as  the  manors  were  the  property  of  monastic  houses, 
it  was  esseotiat  that  the  produce  should  thus  be  sent  to  the 
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eentra)    establishment.     Perambulation    of  the  group  of 

*  naiion  was  somewhat  more  ccouomtcal,  but  both  of  these 
methods  of  collecting  the  revenues  were  inconvenient.    The 

■  poaoccoiona  of  individual  propriotors  were  wktdy  scattered, 
and  It  was  really  less  convenient  to  collect  the  ronta  in  kind 
than  to  collect  thera  in  money  with  which  supplies  could  be 
porofaased  at  the  nearest  market.    The  period  1250-1500  is 

,  narked  by  a  gradual  traosition  toward  oonver-  .       „„__ 

'mm  of  labor  dues  into  money  rents,  and  toward 
an  abandoiuneot  of  the  demesne  farm.     It  became  more 
profitable  to  let  out  the  demesne  farm.    The  surplus  grain  of 

'  each  village  came  gradually  to  be  sold  in  the  nearest  market 
and  the  great  households  became  piirchascrs  in  the  market. 
The  connection  betweeo  non-ret^ident  lords  and  their  manors 
thus  became  more  oxctusivcly  financial,  and  the  \'illagers  bo- 

iwamc  more  nearly  tenant  fanners  whose  only  obligation  to 
thor  lord  was  the  payment  of  a  money  rent.  The  rise  of  the 
local  market  thus  tended  to  destroy  the  characteristic  eco- 
nomic features  of  the  manor  ahnost  as  soon  as  the  legal 

!  features  of  the  manor  b^an  to  assume  definite  outline.  B&* 
fore  1500  the  manor  ceased  to  be  of  any  vital  significance  in 
the  economic  organisation  of  England,  thou^  tho  court  lect 
long  remained  a  notable  feature  of  \-iUage  life. 

'  V.  The  End  of  Villeinage  in  England 

The  transition  from  labor  services  and  payments  in  Idnd 

to  piayment  of  rents  in  money,  that  proved  to  be  a  primary 

.fiftuw  of  the  decline  of  the  manorial  economy,  exerted  a  pro 

'fouod  influence  upon  the  status  of  the  tenant  farmers.    The 

distinction  between  free  tenure  and  villein  tenure  was  greatly 

I  diminished  even  by  a  moderate  commutation  of  labor  scrv- 

lleea  into  money  dues,  and  when  all  obligations  had  been 

'translated  into  money  the  only  remaining  difference  lay  in  the 

nature  of  the  record  of  the  title  to  the  holding.    A  freeholder 

tbeoretiomy  bdd  his  own  titla-docds;  tho  trans-  -nit^fai 

formed  vUMn  oould  at  bnt  ibow  nothing  more  <b*  *"• 

than  a  copy  of  tho  reoords  of  the  court  loet.    His  '••"^^ 

tenure  was  do  longer  subject  to  the  loni'«  "^nJ&.WvVtonv  ^ 
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legal  point  of  view  it  was  in  many  waye  inferior  to  a  freehold 
title.  Tlie  last  vestigee  of  this  copyhold  tenure  have  not  yet 
been  entirely  swept  away,  though  the  lepalation  of  the  Ut« 
nineteenth  century  leaves  little  but  the  nanio. 

The  study  of  the  passing  of  villeinage  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete. In  the  past  it  has  been  approached  aJuioHt  exclusively 
Muiui  ftd-  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  villein.  The  re- 
"iMtM  Bcarches  of  Professor  Gras  in  the  field  of  market 

organization  have  disclosed  motives  that  are  so  definitely 
advantageous  to  the  lord  that  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
toutsfonnation  was  less  exclusively  a  oouqueet  of  freedom 
by  the  villeins  than  has  been  assumed.  The  history  of  the 
rise  out  of  WUeinage  would  thus  seem  to  he  more  than  a  cha^H 
ter  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  which  the  privileged  classes 
ore  presumed  to  play  menly  ao  obstructive  rdle.  It  is 
wholly  probable  that  there  should  be  much  friction  in  a 
period  of  re-definition  of  obligations.  The  lord  would  watch 
his  revenues  with  solicitude;  the  villagers  would  similarly  try 
to  u^ze  the  occasion  to  pare  down  their  obligations.  The 
attempt  to  convert  somewhat  uncertain  rights  to  scnice  into 
precise  equivalents  in  money  must  inevitably  luivc  created 
much  difficulty,  and  no  little  tension;  and  yet,  on  tlie  whole, 
both  lord  and  tenant  found  a  \'ital  interest  in  the  tranmtion 
to  a  system  of  money  payments. 

Studies  in  the  manorial  records  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  chn^nology  of  the  movement.  It  appears  that  little 
indoMw*  «i  progrese  had  been  made  toward  the  new  order 
tt«  *iMk  prior  to  the  Black  Death,  and  it  seems  equally 
**  certain  that  the  disorganization  of  rural  life  by 

that  pceUlenoa  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  orsanl- 
zation  of  the  manor.  Many  tcuunt.-*  died  of  the  pUgue,  and 
many  bailiffs.  It  was  less  eai^  to  maintain  the  M  customs. 
Sometimes  the  demesne  was  ^minishcd  in  extent  because  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  It  under  cultivation  as  a  unit.  Somo- 
timu  it  WHS  necessary  to  attract  new  teuantjt  by  making 
more  favorable  leases.  For  many  reasoos  commutatiun  bo- 
came  tnoronsingly  common  in  the  generation  following  the 
Blaok  Death.    The  rdation  of  the  peasant  rising  in  1381 
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the  rise  out  of  viltcinage  is  as  yet  uDcertAin.  The  sooial  back- 
ground is  titill  a  matter  of  controversy,  an  well  as  the  details 
of  the  revolt.  By  1400,  however,  commutation  of  rents  was 
biDore  common  tlmn  Uic  exaction  of  the  old  labor  services, 
and  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  tlie  old 
system  was  exceptional. 
The  social  position  of  the  %'illeins  thus  became  substan- 
Jy  similar  to  that  of  the  small  freeholders,  the  independent 
it  proprietors  who  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  forty-shilling  free-holders,  or  yoomen.  The 
^aristocratic  structure  of  society  persisted,  but  the  power 

lie  aristocrscy  was  tempered  by  the  presence  of  this 
Dumber  of  peasant  cultivators  who  had  become  substan- 
tially, if  not  tocbnically,  independent.  Ncariy  half  of  the  rural 
population  must  have  been  included  in  this  class  of  yeomen 
farmers,  as  augmented  by  the  emancipation  of  the  villeins 
from  their  precarious  services.  Many  other  rustics  who  did 
not  have  sufficient  land  to  afford  them  fiUl  maintenance 
wore  rendered  iudc[>ou(lent  by  the  returns  from  craft  work. 
The  artisans  in  town  and  country  must  have  constituted  a 
^numerous  class,  and  there  is  perhaps  Kruund  for  pre»<uming 
between  one  half  and  two  thirds  of  the  population  were 
lically  independent.  There  wore  wage-earners  both 
in  the  crafts  and  in  agriculture,  but  it  was  unusual  for  any  to 
wage-earnera  permanently.  The  social  ladde-r  was 
Fintact,  and  the  diligent  might  reasonably  eqwct  to  achieve 
independence  In  agriculture  or  in  industry. 


CHAPTER  VI 
TIIE  TRADERS  AND  THE  TOWNS 


Tea  interpretation  of  the  economic  history  of  the  middle 
ages  has  l)oen  dominated  in  p-eat  me<imire  by  the  conc<^tJon 
of  the  "town  economy"  developed  by  SchmoUor,  Atihley, 
BUchcr,  and  other  writers  of  that  Beneratlon. 

Each  town  [says  SchnioUer,  in  hie  fumoiu  eamy  eo  tlie  Mcrcao* 
tile  SyBt«m],  and  espocuUly  c^h  of  the  larger  townn,  seeks  to  shut 
Til*  ton  itsdf  up  to  itaelf  as  an  economic  whole,  and  at  the 

•oMUKf  same  time,  in  it«  relation  to  the  outaido  wodd,  to 

extend  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  botJi  eooDOioie  and  poUUcal, 
as  f ar  aa  poasible.  It  is  not  without  sisi^oanoe  that,  duhtis  a 
conciderablo  period  of  ancient  and  medieval  history,  nil  cumplot* 
poUUeal  strueturea  wen  dty  states,  in  whicJi  politieal  and  cconontie 
life,  local  eeonomio  adfiahneM  and  politieal  iHttriotism,  political 
conflict  and  economic  rivalry,  all  coincided.  The  eeonomio  pol- 
icy of  the  German  towns  of  the  middle  ageo,  and  their  eeonomio 
iwtitutions,  have  played  a  controlling  part  in  Qemiao  life  down 
to  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  centurioa;  they  project  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  in  so  many  directions,  mto  our  own  time,  tiiat  ^ 
we  must  paueo  a  moment  to  speak  of  them  more  at  length.  H 

Not  oidy  aeparote  Jurisdiction,  but  ulso  the  ri^tof  holding  a  H 
market,  of  collecting  toUa,  and  of  coining  money,  wore,  from  early 
times,  the  privileges  of  growinx  urban  ooinmuniUos.  This  «» 
eeptional  poaitioa  was  stronKthviiud  by  the  abolition  of  payment! 
and  servioea  in  kind,  aa  well  aa  by  the  principle  thut  "town  air 
makes  free";  and  Anally,  by  the  conquest  of  Uw  riKht  of  self- 
govemmeut  and  IcgislnUon  by  the  town  council.  Each  ntpiLmte 
town  felt  itaulf  to  bo  a  privilegod  uommuuity,  gaining  riftht  after 
right  by  strugiEleii  kept  up  for  huwlradi  of  years,  and  forcing  its 
wiky  into  <>oa  polilicKl  and  eoonomical  positiefi  after  another. . . . 

Market  riithls,  toll  rij^U,  and  mile  riidita  are  the  weapotn  with 
which  the  town  creates  for  itiielf  both  ruvcuuo  and  a  municipal 
HsiMyd  policy.    The  soul  of  thnt  policy  in  the  putting  of 

"*''*****  fellow  citiieni  at  an  advanUMjo,  and  of  eonapctiioT* 
from  the  outaide  at  a  diitadvaatage.  Ttie  whole  eompltcated  aya> 
t«m  of  regolatiou  as  to  markota  aod  forartalUng  is  noihiog  but  m 
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eantrivaoce  eo  to  regulate  supply  and  dcmaod  between  tbe  towns- 

.  who  buys  ukI  the  oountfymaa  who  sells,  that  the  fomter  mfty 

EJBnd  himaelf  in  a  poaition  as  favorable  as  poeeiblc,  the  latter  as  un- 

[fiivonibie  m  possiUe,  in  the  business  of  bajigaining.  .  . .  The  whole 

IweU-rounded  law  as  to  stransera  or  "foreignera"  was  an  instrument 

rherewith  to  destroy,  or,  at  all  evenU,  to  dimijusb  the  superiority 

[of  ricbcr  aad  more  B^lful  competitors  frc»n  outidde.    Except  during 

'ft  (air,  the  foreigner  was  excluded  from  all  rcUiil  trade,  allowed  to 

renuUn  only  a  certain  time  and  prohibited  from  lending  money  to 

or  entering  into  partnership  with  a  burgess. ...  In  short,  the  town 

market  formed  a  ooinplete  systom  of  currency,  credit,  trade,  tolhi, 

mnd  finance,  shut  up  in  itself  and  managed  as  a  united  whole  and 

^OQ  a  aettled  plan;  a  sj-stera  which  found  its  center  of  gravity  exclu- 

ively  in  its  local  interests,  which  carried  on  the  struggle  for  eco- 

ladvantagOBwith  its  colloctive  forcea,  and  which  prospered  in 

.  as  the  reins  wore  (innly  held  by  prudent  and  energetic 

Its  and  patriclana  able  to  grasp  the  whole  situatioiL^ 

This  interpretaUoQ  of   mtinicipal  policy  contains  many 
it  halt-tniths;   the  various  a^>ecte  of  politaoal  and 
reoonomic  policy  cited  in  proof  of   the  inter-  sup«tfld<iitr 
preUUon  are  indeed  a  faithfuj  reflection  of  the  "'  '^  ^^ 

linances  and  the  proW^ioos  of  the  charters.     But  these 

^^provistons  have  been  read  literally  in  a  narrow  leKal  spirit. 

litUo  care  has  been  taken  to  seek  tlic  vital  significance  of 

^Iheae  reKulations  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 

[BMHlioval  period.    The  sinister  influence  of  municipal  author- 

'  Ity  in  the  later  period  has  been  reflected  back  to  the  earlier 

period  in  which  theee  institutions  arose. 

UtenU  interpretation  of  the  legal  documents  of  the  nUddle 

Is  peculiarly  (luiigcrous.     It  was  a  period  of  intense 

IfonnaUsm:  a  furmalinm  so  rigid  that  few  rules  could  bo  cor- 

[xiod  out  to  the  letter.    Furthermore,  the  emphasis  on  form 

frmt-her  than  content  created  an  attitude  of  mind  tlut  was 

'  parttctiliU'ly  upon  to  legal  fictions  and  evasions  of  many  kinds. 

The  political  orKaniration  of  the  general  community  was 

1  Jii^Iy  complex:  there  were  many  overlapping  jurif>dictions, 

rjaterwoven  in  such  a  manner  that  act-t  prohibited  in  one  set 

of  Kffulatioiis  were  prutectcd  and  gunrontced  by  regulations 

of  a  coordinate  juri.'wlictian.     The  diiEoutty  of  visualizing 

tUnwDar.  O.l  Ttt  timaatlU  Sgtltm  (Now  York,  V^VQ^.^l, 
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the  entire  structure  of  this  social  organization  tempts  us  to 
isolate  the  problems  that  are  moat  nwirly  companilple  to  our 
own,  and,  while  this  method  leads  to  resulu,  it  seldom  fur- 
nislies  an  accurate  repreoentation  of  medieval  life.  Tbo 
municipal  constitutions  tended,  in  practically  all  portions  of 
medieval  Europe,  to  nose  obstaclps  to  commercial  develop- 
n«MtiM-  nient,  but  the  traders  found  a  larger  freedom 
thiMMuici  than  would  have  been  poasible  within  the  limits 
of  the  municipal  constitutions  in  the  fairs,  tn 
the  special  prinlegea  obtained  by  Kreat  trading  companien, 
and  in  the  development  of  a  Law  Mcrchaut  enforced  by 
special  courts.  Writers  upon  constitutional  history  have 
been  constantly  aware  of  this  vigorous  development  of  mer- 
cantile jirivilegea,  but  to  them  these  privileges  and  orrftng*- 
monts  are  exceptions;  esceptions  because  the  municipal 
organization  is  prp»umed  to  be  the  primary  legal  background. 
The  merits  of  the  legal  question  need  not  be  ai^ed  at 
length,  but  it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  these  difftinmt 
maesin  of  law  and  privilege  wore  at  least  of  cotirdiaata  im- 
portance during  the  medieval  period. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  rcalijw  that  trade  could  Sourish 
upon  the  basts  of  such  a  mass  of  special  privileges  as  were 
itilH'itj  o(  chiirartoristic  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  would 
*•  !**•«■•  indeed  be  impcissible  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  trade  or  to  transact  the  volume  of  business  that  charao- 
teriscu  modern  commerce.  It  is  essential  to  remember  tliat 
medieval  trade  was  a/ter  oil  comparatively  email  in  volume; 
oonfinod  to  a  small  number  of  commodities  in  any  given 
region,  and  periodic  rather  than  continuous.  The  groat 
staple  commodities  found  a  market  that  was  spatially  ex- 
tensive. From  a  very  early  date  the  various  countries  of 
wontora  Europe  and  the  Mcditerranoan  world  were  engaged 
in  i^yMematic  trade.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  market 
for  most  products  is  frequently  uoderestimated.  Textile 
districts,  woolens,  Unens,  and  silks;  metal  dLitrictvi;  leather 
districts;  regions  producing  spices,  drugs,  and  dye-stutls 
became  distinct  as  early  as  the  Iwdfth  century,  and  this 
geopmphicat  divtinm  of  labor  beoame  liie  basli  of  an  active 
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that  was  as  truly  "world-commerce"  as  the  ■ 
CO  of  to-day.     The  known  world  waa  smaller,  but  the 
[liotnnierce  of  the  time  included  practically  all  parts  of  the 
^Itnown  world.    This  trade  w&a  not  iu  aiiy  vital  nemc  depend- 
ent upon  rights  of  trading  in  the  towns  as  municipalities. 
The  foira  were  the  primary  ba^iis  of  the  distribution  of  these 
basic  commodities  throughout  Europe,  and  these  fairs,  or- 
'giuUed  with  more  or  less  daboration,  constituted  a  vast 
trading  community  that  was  international  in  Tbetndiiii 
structure  as  in  its  legal  rules  and  procedure.  **"*»^'' 
The  fair  charters  were  thus  the  guarantees  of  commercial 
l^freedom,  just  as  the  municipal  charters  were  the  bulwarks  of 
slitical  freedom.    LittJe  by  little  the  bond  of  union  between 
[trade  and  the  towns  became  cloiscr,  and,  in  the  end,  the  spo- 
eia]  franchises  of  the  traders  became  a  part  of  the  municipal 
loonstituUon.    The  nature  and  degree  of  this  assimilation  of 
j  Uieae  two  types  of  franchises  differed  widely  in  the  various 
l£uropean  countries.    In  I''ranc>o  and  in  England  the  munici- 
Ipal  constitution  came  to  be  relatively  favorable  to  the  trader, 
land  the  older,  more  special  organization  of  commerce  re- 
'  ceded  into  the  background.    In  Germany,  most  especially 
in  Prusna,  municipal  selftuhness  maintained  itself  longer  as 
•  A  substantial  fact,  so  that  the  fairs  remained  an  essential 
feature  of  commercial  life  down  to  modern  times. 

The  constitutional  history  of  municipalities  is  thus  distinct 

Croro  the  enHumiio  history  of  the  organization  of  commerce 

.tad  the  growth  of  commercial  towns.     It  is  particularly 

^aooeasary  to  avoid  identifying  the  rise  of  municipal  freedom 

with  the  rise  of  commercial  freedom.    These  developments 

were  closely  related  and  each  exerted  important  influences 

upon  the  other,  but  for  a  long  period  these  matters  can  be^t 

'  t>e  treatod  as  distinct  episodes  iu  the  development  of  urban 

life. 


II.  FAina  AND  THE  Law  Merchant 

The  fair  is  not  «hari)Iy  dtJtUnguished  frum  the  maHcot, 
though  itf  '■  '<■<  and  rirganization  are  difTeront  in  many 

n^NNta.     i...   ^..rmon  phrase  "Jahrmarkt"  indic&tna^^ 
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cloBo  associatioQ  of  the  underlying  ideas:  the  fair  was  a  kind 
Markvtiuid  ot  market  held  at  less  frotiuent  intervals  and 
*••"  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  a  different  kind 

of  business.  The  nuvket  was  concerned  with  supplying  tha 
nefleasities  of  Ufc,  serving  primarily  as  a  bond  between  town 
and  country.  It  was  the  basis  of  such  interchange  of  primary 
products  OS  was  necoesary  among  spedalixed  craft-workers 
and  the  agricultural  members  of  the  oommunity.  Even  in 
email  towui  and  villages  the  market  was  held  each  week.  The 
fur  was  a  similar  organization  designed  to  maintcun  some 
connection  between  the  town  or  village  and  the  outside  world. 
As  the  dependence  upon  such  trading  connection.^  went  slight 
it  was  usually  possible  to  meet  these  needs  by  holding  one  fair 
each  year.  The  fair  was  usually  associated  with  some  church 
festival  of  general  or  local  importance.  Easter  week,  Saint 
John's  Day,  Trinity,  and  All  Saints  were  common  dates  for 
fairs.  The  feast  of  tJie  patron  saint  of  the  town  or  monastery 
was  the  most  usual  choice  when  the  date  was  based  upon 
purely  local  considerations.  ^ 

Fairs  of  purely  local  significance  seldom  lasted  more  than  ^ 
one  day,  and  the  majority  of  fairs  were  of  tliis  type.  U  is 
not  a]wa>'s  possible  to  distinguish  grants  of  fairs 
from  grants  of  the  riglit  to  hold  a  market,  for  it 
was  usual  to  combine  the  right  to  hold  an  annual  fair  with  the 
right  to  bold  a  market.  The  Committee  on  Market  Rights 
and  Tolls  reported  tlie  following  nunilwrs  of  grants;  for  the 
thirteenth  century  3300;  for  the  fourteenth  century  1560; 
for  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  14S2,  100;  a  total  of  4960 
fairs  and  markets  granted  and  probably  existing  at  the  cloee 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  kingdom  was  thus  provided 
with  a  veiy  substantial  mcchmiism  for  the  maintenance  of 
ooDunerctal  contacts.  The  trader  was  by  ncconity  of  tho 
ease  a  traveler,  in  most  instances  aocotnplishing  a  fairly 
definite  circuit  each  yvar,  for  the  generous  distribuUou  of 
fairs  throughout  the  year  mado  it  possible  to  arrange  rea- 
sonably continuous  circuits. 

The  fair,  however,  was  not  merely  a  bans  for  t!iu  retail  di»< 
iribuUon  of  the  priuuu-y  imports:  Ibo  wfaoleoale  trade  in 
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gnat  fftaples  of  foreign  ooimnerce  was  likewise  carried  on 
in  fairs.  Particular  faire  came  to  be  frequented 
by  the  foreign  mcrchaots  and  the  itinerant  re- 
taihn.  At  timee  the  rise  of  faira  to  peculiar  importance 
was  doe  to  geouiocly  important  economic  factors,  such  aa 
the  location  of  the  town  with  reference  to  trade  routes  or  its 
lelation  to  the  more  important  manufacturing  districts,  but 
ID  many  mstancee  relatively  trivia!  circunLstances  were  suffi- 
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ciont  to  occasion  a  notable  gathering  of  traders.  Many  of 
the  famous  fairs  of  Eun)pe  wore  thiut  held  in  plaooe  of  do 
eBpccial  importance  othorwiso.  Whoa  such  gatberiagv  of 
traders  appeared  at  a  fair  the  period  was  wnially  extfloded, 
first  to  two  or  threo  days,  then  to  a  week,  aiid  finally  per- 
haps  to  a  moDtb. 

The  foreisQ  (aadera  attending  such  fairs,  liko  the  retailers 
frequenting  fairs  of  leeaer  import,  were  disposed  to  arrange 
a  circuit  which  would  enable  thorn  to  come  in 
contact  witli  all  tJic  r^ions  producing  the  goods 
sought  by  them,  so  that  the  fairs  which  become  prominent 
in  connection  with  the  wholesale  trade  of  Europe  tend  to 
fall  into  more  or  less  definite  cycles.  This  tendency  is  most 
ctrarly  apparent  in  Continental  Europe,  where  the  fairs  of 
CliampRgne  and  of  Flanders  constitute  two  closely  organ-. 
Ued  (Toupa  of  fairs.  There  wore  six  fairs  in  each  grotip, 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  As  the  manufacturers  at* 
tending  the  various  fairs  eamo  from  somewhat  different 
areas,  tins  wholesale  market  was  relatively  oomprehenaivQ  as 
reRarclH  area  and  appniximAtely  continuous  as  regards  time. 

In  Kngland,  the  cycle  of  wholesale  fairs  was  not  so  deft> 
nitely  organiw^ :  the  fwre  were  not  subject  to  any  common 
An  iti4U*b  adminiatratlve  regulations,  as  vm  the  case  with 
"*■•  the  fairs  of  ChampaRne,  and  as  we  have  no 

knowledge  of  the  credit  organizution  of  the  English  fain  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  most  distinctive  features  of  a  fair 
oj-cle  were  present.     The  more  important  fairs,  however, 
Buccoeded  each  other  in  a  convenient  sequence  and  th 
arrangements  made  by  the  royal  treasury  Indicate  the  pru^ 
eoce  at  those  fairs  of  a  sut^tantially  identical  group  of  trad 
en.    By  letters  patent  of  November  Iti,  1240,  the  baiUfTs  of 
Winchester  wore  ordered  to  make  known  to  all  mcrchanta 
"  the  provision  of  tJio  King  and  Council  that  the  King's 
priscB '  from  merchant-!  nholl  Iw  paid  at  four  Icnm  of  the  year, 
to  wit.  prises  due  at  the  fair  of  Northnnipton  in  the  fair 
Bt.  Ives;  prises  due  in  the  latter,  at  the  fair  of  Boston;  p. 
in  the  latter,  b  the  fair  of  Winchester;  ud  thuee  duo  In  the 
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tatter,  io  the  fair  of  Northampton,"  '     The  group  of  faire 
mentioned  presents  the  foltotFlog  sequence:  the  fair  of  Saint 
|IvflB,  eight  days  beginning  Easter  Monday;  the  fair  of  Boa- 
noD,  ei^t  days  be^oning  with  the  feast  of  Baiot  John  the 
Baptist,  June  25  to  July  2;  the  fair  at  Winch^ter  (Saint 
bCiles's  Fair)  August  31  to  Septembo-  J5;  the  fair  of  North- 
■unptoQ,  November  17  to  25.     Other  evidence  shows  thtit  the 
paenhants  usually  attended  the  fair  at  Lynn,  inime<liat(>ly 
IbUowiog  the  fair  at  Boston,  and  a  fair  at  Stamford  is  men- 
tioned as  important,  though  perhaps  not  equally  important.  < 
In  M>  far  as  debts  contracted  at  one  fair  could  be  paid  at  a 
pnbeequeot  fair,  this  English  fair  cycle  closely  resembles  the 
CoDtineDtal  fairs.     The  King,  at  lca,st,  received  goods  and 
money  duo  at  one  fair  at  a  subsequent  fair. 

In  picturesque  accounts  of  fairs  there  is  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  variety  of  goods  displayed  for  sale,  and  one 
frequently  carries  away  the  impression  that  the  BiMiaew  oi 
fain,  and  particularly  the  great  wholesale  fairs,  '  '^ 
were  devoted  to  trading  in  all  the  goods  known  to  the  period. 
Distinction  should  be  made  between  the  classes  of  goodsj 
whose  purchase  and  sale  were  the  main  purpose  of  the  fur,' 
and  the  classes  of  goods  in  which  incidental  trading  was  in- 
evitable.  The  gathering  of  any  great  crowd  of  traders  would 
require  more  than  the  usual  activity  of  trade  in  food,  espe- 
cially cooked  foods.  Butchers,  bakers,  and  all  classes  of  cooks 
mre  thus  a  prominent  feature  of  any  fair.    Possible  dispari- 
tieg  between  the  volume  of  goods  brought  to  the  fair  and 
purchased  there  would  inevitably  require  many  merchants  to 
add  to  their  train  of  pack-animals.    Dealing  in  horses,  mules, 
id  their  equipment  was  therefore  an  incidental  feature  of 
Vwy  ooQiiderable  fair.    The  asacmbla«e  of  traders,  further- 
more, created  a  demand  for  more  or  Icas  craft-work;  black- 
■milha,  laddlcn,  hanieaB-maken,  barbers,  tailors,  and  the 
like  would  all  find  special  opportunities  for  cu!<tom.     Car- 
peoten  would  be  in  demand  to  put  up  and  take  down  the  , 
tight  wooden  booths  that  were  umd  during  the  fair.    Ttw^ 
incidental  woik  of  the  fair  would  thus  be  representative  of 
■  Cat  PW.  lUOt  m2-47,  IM.  J 
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the  nonnal  life  of  the  community.  All  thbi  buniieKS  must 
pnipt'-rly  bo  distinguished  from  tliu  main  businoss  of  the  fair. 
Thcee  Engli^  fairs  were  especially  devoted  to  the  trade  in 
vool,  cloth,  and  hide«.  KoroigD  goods  were  exchanged  for 
these  products:  wines  from  Gasconyj  spicen,  drugs,  and  dyea, 
ooming  by  way  of  the  eea  or  from  France  and  Ftonden; 
wax,  linen,  Gorman  wines,  and  other  characteristic  products 
from  the  Hanseatic  towmi  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  exchange 
of  product^  docs  not  aeom  to  have  been  as  elaborately  organ- 
ized b  England  a»  it  wan  oti  the  Continent. 

Sj-mpathutic  understanding  of  the  relation  of  fain  to  medi* 
oval  trade  lh  made  particularly  diiHcult  by  the  obtnisivcnen 
of  tiie  dues  levied  on  merchandise  entering  or  leaving  the 
fair,  and  by  various  reHtrictions  on  trading.  The 
laisset-faxre  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century 
BQAde  sU  these  features  seem  exceanvely  restrictive.  Kitchin 
expresses  tliis  view  charactcfistically  in  speaking  of  Saint 
Giles's  Fair  at  Winchester: 

Tlia  regulations  of  the  fair  were  on  cn'ery  baoti  arbitnuy  aixl 
oppresdve;  and,  if  it  relieved  the  city  of  Royal  cxactioiui.  it  nt  the 
■une  time  dcsLroyod  its  indcpendoace;  all  trade  was  forbi<ldun  in  the 
city  and  in  the  "neven  Icai^e  circuit  ;  no  man  might  buy  or  sdU 
auglit  cxoqit  at  ttic  TiLir;  ihv  Civic  Aulltontks  hod  no  Jurisdictioa, 
even  over  their  own  citit«iu);  nor  iiidecd  could  any  lord  of  a  manor 
bold  hb  Court-lMmin  within  Uto  ciro<..it  of  tb«  seven  lougucs,  except 
by  special  leave  from  the  Pavitlion  Court.  The  tolls  laknn  at  the 
gates  of  the  Fair  wont  a  eoosiderable  burden  on  traders  and  buyen 
and  ware  levied  on  EagUdunaa  or  foreigners  alike.' 
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Those  presumptions  in  favor  of  froo  brado  Uind  to  creat 
prejudices  against  the  whole  structure  (^  medieval  oomnune*' 
n*  rmSoM  It  seems  to  be  burdened  with  exoessive  dues  and 
ot  ih<  ur  cramped  by  uimooesssry  roKulaUi>n».  lo  look- 
ing for  tli<>  frank  oconomio  freedom  that  in  aiuiinieiJ  by  the 
muduni  thinker  to  bo  oeoossary,  wo  fruqucntly  foil  to  nppre- 
ciatQ  tlie  extent  of  the  legal  cn/ranchiainiunt  tluit  wus  guar- 
anteed by  the  fair.  "At  fairs  and  markets,"  sa>'a  LipsonJ 
"full  freedom  of  traflie  was  aooorded  IndifTcrontly  to  aUeti^ 

)  KUoUb:  <t  Ck$rtw  vl  S*meA  tit,  31. 
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ind  to  native,  to  burgess  and  to  stranffer;  and  it  was  this 

policy  of  free  trade  and  the  open  door  which  attracted  traders 

and  afforded  scope  for  the  unrestricted  play  of  commercial 

forces."    In  the  context  thiu  paiisago  could  hardly  be  misun- 

denrtood  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  constitutioniU  history 

ol  the  medieval  period,  but  the  phra»oa  "tree  trade"  and 

I       "the  open  door"  are  singularly  Jnfelicitoujt  because  they 

^^BUggOBt  that  the  freedom  Ruarautcod  by  the  fair  was  Gsctd 

^■■nd  economic  rather  than  legal. 

^^    We  can  know  little  of  the  actual  burden  of  customs  and 

I      tollfl  during  the  medie%-a]  period.    The  multiplicity  of  dues 

\      and  the  obtmsivo  methodit  of  collection  would  aecm  to  make 

it  int'vitable  that  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  was  greater 

than  ii  is  to^lay,  but  one  must  remember  that  the  less  obtru- 

•ive  burdens  of  mcKlcm  customs  are  none  the  less  real  because 

leM  oonsciously  felt.    In  the  middle  ages  the  larger  portion 

of  public  revenue,  such  as  it  was,  came  from  direct  taxes  on 

land  and  iuconws  from  land.     Much  medieval  trade  was 

carried  on  under  special  licenses,  and  evasion  of  customs ' 

as  easier  than  it  is  now.    Although  the  burden  of  indirect 

:e8  was  undoubtedly  considerable,  we  do  not  really  know 

hether  it  was  greater  or  less  tJian  it  is  to-day.    The  fair  was ' 

y  not  primarily  a  mechanism  for  lightening  fiscal 
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The  essentia]  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  creation  of  a  special 
in  which  all  parties,  of  whatsoever  extraction,  dioutd 
ha%'e  equal  rights.    In  the  other  courts  a  citizen  _  . . 
of  a  foreign  countr>',  or  c%'on  a  resident  of  another 
locality  in  the  kingdom,  would  have  no  rights.    The  Uw  of 
the  land  was  Indeed  as  narrow  in  B|)irit  and  letter  as  has  been  J 
represeotcd  by  writen<  who  reprntent  the  medieval  period  at) 
dominated  by  intonae  kKalitin],  mmiifested  ehanctAristieally* 
in  the  cono^itJonof  an  enontially  exclusive  municipality.  The 
notion  of  Uie  town  economy  is  a  le^timato  int^xprotation  of 
the  deif-ioped  municipal  constitution.    If  therv  had  been  no 
other  IcKal  arranKements,  trade  would  have  been  impowJbl& 
tMtablu  fvuturv  uf  tht!  fair,  Iherefoni,  was  the  creation  of  a 
court,  wtiicb  lasted  throucbout  the  (ait,  «xu&.vVa^  "^ub 
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time  being,  supplanted  the  other  local  courts.  At  Wmchw- 
tcr  tho  fiiir  courta  were  charged  with  all  legal  businow  of  the 
fair,  the  town,  and  a  circuit  of  seven  leagues  within  which 
tmdiag  was  prohibited  during  the  fair.  In  tliis  manner  the 
legal  disabilities  uf  aliens  and  non-residents  were  completely 
overcome.  The  suspension  of  the  municipal  constitution 
during  the  period  of  the  fair  at  Winchester  is  gymboHc.  As 
Kitchin  says,  the  civic  authorities  did  not  ha^'c  jurisdiction 
over  thoir  own  citizens  during  the  fair:  tho  policy  of  munic- 
ipal selfiahnesa  uf  the  town  was  nullified  by  the  freedom  of 
the  fair. 

These  fair  courts  administered  a  different  kind  of  law. 
Local  courts,  whether  in  Kngland  or  on  the  Continent,  were 
oharged  with  the  administration  of  a  body  of  law  that  was 
essentially  formal.  PleodingB  must  needs  follow  de&nite 
forms  and  errors  of  form  were  absolutely  fatal.  The  omission 
or  misplacement  of  a  word  would  pre%'ent  a  person  from  se- 
curing legal  relief.  Customary  law,  too,  was  relativdy  rigid. 
Tlie  number  of  writs  that,  mif^ht  bo  issued  by  tho  local  courts 
was  limited,  and  if  anything  arose  that  created  a  new  prob- 
lem it  was  practically  impotisible  to  secure  relief.  Tho  fair 
courts,  which  came  to  be  colled  "Pie-Powder  Courts,"  vera 
the  I'lwcst  oourt-i  in  the  leRal  hierarchy,  but  they  adnuiu»> 
tered  a  kind  of  law  that  gives  them  a  notable  place  in  legal 
history.  Prooodure  was  designed  to  be  infonnal;  the  sut>< 
stance  of  the  case  was  regarded  as  more  important  than  the 
n«  u«  form  of  the  pleadings.    It  was  intended  to  make 

KwduM         procedure  suflSoicntly  simple  to  enable  mer- 
chants to  diq)en8e  with  lawyers.    This  complete  informality 
of  procedure  was  not  always  achieved,  but  in  a  measure  the 
law  enforced  by  tht>!4e  courts  woh  odtniniMtercd  by  merchants     'i 
without  qwciol  legal  training.    In  tho  decision  of  cues  the  ■ 
judge  was  presumed  to  be  guided  by  his  conception  of  what     " 
was  just  and  fair.    BeeauHo  merchants  were  primarily  oon- 
osroed  with  contracts,  the  Law  Merchant  was  particularly 
rich  in  oases  conoomlng  the  •nforcement  of  ooDlracts,  and 
when  the  various  types  of  commercial  paper  bcffan  to  appear, 
they  wore  nwogniced  Moiust  in  this  Kpocial  body  of  law  do>  j 
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iTloped  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  mercantile  com* 
lunity.  The  Law  Merchant  and  its  special  courts  thua 
''nablcd  the  merchant  to  do  business,  although  the  ordinary 
oourtu  and  the  gaieral  body  of  law  were  wliullj-  inconsiatent 
with  tbo  existence  of  Uie  very  mobile  trader  that  was  tj-picat 
of  the  period.  Trade  and  traders  stood  outside  the  general 
legal  framework  of  society. 

The  special  merchant*  court,  the  "Pie-Powder  Court," 
origiDated  in  the  fails,  but  courts  administering  the  Law 
Merchant  came  to  be  established  in  many  towns,  gj^artooot 
In  the  English  boroughs  the  distinction  between  *>*«  l«" 
the  roercantile  jurisdiction  and  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  not  always  w^  drawn;  at  times  one  court 
administered  two  kinds  of  law,  at  other  times  there  were  two 
courts  with  distinct  series  of  records.  Id  the  earUer  stages  of 
this  development  the  borough  court  could  administer  the 
Law  Merchant  only  during  the  period  of  the  fair,  but  thia 
restriction  was  ultimately'  removed,  and  cases  under  the  Law 
Merchant  could  be  heard  at  any  time.  These  extensions  of 
the  jiuisdiction  of  the  courts  of  towns  and  boroughs  thus 
resolted  in  a  significant  extension  of  the  legal  enfranchine- 
meot  of  strangers.  Many  privileges  of  the  fair  became  essen- 
tially continuous,  w  that  much  trading  could  be  done  at  all 
times.  These  possibiUtloi  mu^t  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
importance  of  the  great  fairs  by  Bi\'ing  the  wholesale  trader 
sufficient  legal  freedom  to  make  him  relatively  independent 
of  the  privU^es  associated  with  the  fairs.  It  is  possible  Uiat , 
the  oarty  decay  of  the  great  uitemational  fairs  in  England  i 
iras  due  in  a  measure  to  the  development  of  other  and  better  I 
methods  of  handling  the  wholesale  trade.  In  this  respect,  at 
all  events,  there  seem  to  be  difTerences  in  the  mechanism  of 
trading  in  England  and  in  Continental  Europe  that  are  as  yet 
ill-understood. 

The  relations  between  England  and  the  Continent  were 
peculiar  in  a  number  of  n^spocto.    The  KiiigM  of  EnglunJ 
pOMeasodturitoriulriKhtei  in  Franco  which  made  ctarMnu 
tbom  grant  special  privileges  to  merchants  who  •"•  •««*" 
mn  Id  a  sense  tftrungcn,  but  oooo  the  leas  tiieir  m^\cftiA.^ 
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Thus  a  charter  of  Edward  I  to  the  wino  merchants  of  Aqui- 
tainc  (August  13,  1302)  placed  them  under  the  special  pro- 
teciiun  of  the  King  "in  Ktiglaiid  and  elsewhere  within  his 
power."  He  gave  them  the  right  to  "trade  In  gross  io  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  merchant  towns  either  with  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  the  said  realm  or  with  foreigners,  strangers,  or 
with  private  persons," 

^te  eaid  merchant  vintners  may  lodge  in  the  cities  and  towns 
whuru  they  will,  and  tarr>'  with  their  goods  at  tlte  ploaaure  of  the 
owners  of  the  inns  or  houses.  All  cootracts  made  t^  the  said  vint- 
Dors  with  any  i>ef»on  sbal!  be  good,  bo  that  neither  merchant  con  re- 
cede therefrom,  when  onoc  earnest  moooy  has  been  paid. .  .  .All boil* 
UU  and  ministers  of  the  fairs  of  the  cities,  borou^,  and  merchant 
towDH  hIiuII  do  iqwcdy  juatioe  from  day  to  day  without  delay,  if  thoy 
complain  to  them  of  wrongs,  vexations,  or  touching  debts  or  other 
pleas,  and  the  jmtice  Rh&U  be  according  to  the  I^w  Merchant; 
U  there  be  found  any  default  in  the  said  baiUils  or  ministers, 
whereby  any  of  the  wiid  vintoers  have  eicpertenced  delay,  even 
though  the  vintner  luut  recovered  his  loiaee  against  the  priooi- 
pal  party,  nevertheleee  the  said  baUlff  or  minister  shall  be  puoirih 
able  by  the  King,  and  this  punuhraent  is  gnuited  as  a  favor  to  fB 
said  merchant  vintners  to  hasten  the  doing  of  justice  to  them.'  ^ 

By  the  "Carta  Mercatoria"  it  was  provided  that  there 
•hould  be  a  special  judge  in  London  to  hear  pleaa  of  alien 
merebants,  if  the  shcrilTH  fail  to  do  6i)eedy  justice.    The  for- 
eigner thus  came  to  have  many  rights  by  reason  of  the  oom- 
ptexity  of  jurisdictions  which  it  i^  m  hard  tor  us  to  undei^ 
stand  to-day.     We  are  afxustomed  to  a  legal  system  thu^ 
administers  the  same  law  to  all  parties;  in  the  middle  aflH 
each  class  in  the  community  enjoyed  some  opeciat  privilcjH 
and  was  subject  to  a  somewhat  different  set  of  legal  arrancV 
ments. 

ni.  AsSOCUTtONB  OP  MBRCHANn 

The  roerohants  coming  to  England  from  foroifo  porta 

aometfanes  came  as  purely  Individual  traders;  but  the  tmdora 

coming  from  the  Baltic  towns,  a  particularly  tm[)ortant  and 

numerous  group,  began  at  on  early  date  to  form  osHooiations 
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which  were  dcsigoed  to  jvoteot  the  iodividual  merchanta 
during  their  reeidence  in  England.  They  fonned  a  "  hanse" 
—  an  association  of  merchants  recognised  by  the  State. 
At  a  later  period,  and  in  France  during  the  early  period,  these 
associations  were  called  "companiee/'  but  they  were  not  com- 
panies in  any  modem  sense  of  the  word.    Privilegefl  and  real 

I  estate  were  tield  as  corporate  property,  but  trading  was 

rwaya  strictly  indi^'idual,  even  when  the  intrusion  of  fraternal^ 
elemaata  into  the  aasociation  gave  rise  to  the  obUgation  to 
ahare  ad^'antageous  bargains  with  fellow  memb^^  In 
znedieval  England  there  were  three  associations  of  mcrchanta 
of  fundamental  importance:  the  Hansards,  Tr«din« 
from  the  German  and  Baltic  towns;  the  Mcr-  •»>ei«»*''M 
chanta  of  the  Staple,  men;hants,  mostly  native  Englishmen, 
trading  in  wool  to  the  Low  Coxmtries;  and  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  English  merchant^!,  who  began  in  the  fifteenth 

^iCenlury  to  compete  with    the  Hansards  for  the  contn)l  of 

.  trade  with  the  Italtic.  A  fundamental  feature  of  all 

I  MBOciationa,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  native  merchants, 

l^as  the  acquiaition  of  right;  and  privileges  designed  to  over- 

fjoatae  the  restrictive  features  of  municipal  and  even  national 
itions  of  coitunercc.     Commerce  could  thrive  only 
under  a  n^gimo  of  speaai  privilege,  and  these  groat  mercantile 

I  asaociationB  held  as  a  cherished  corporate  poaeessioQ  the  mora 
important  franchises  granted  to  trade  and  Iraders. 
The  ori^  of  the  aHtociation  of  Germanic  merchants  is 

>  obscure.    The  earliest  references  to  an  organization  reveal 
existenoe  of  an  afisociation  substantially 

F.iimUar  to  a  merchant  gild  loc-atcd  at  London 
and  composed  excluavoly  of  foreigners,  primarily  merchants 
from  Cologne.   In  1167  specific  reference  to  a  houije  beloof^ 

i^iog  to  theeo  merchants  appears  in  the  |>at«nta  by  wliich  tbqr 
I  guaranteed  tho  protoction  of  the  King.  Their  petnona 
and  their  prop<:rty  were  thus  UBRured  of  legal  safeguards: 
they  were  under  obligatinn  to  pay  various  dulica  and  were 
ehaxged  witli  repairing  the  Binhop'a  Gato.  In  many  ways, 
tfacrefort!,  their  poutlon  was  comparable  to  that  of  luitive 
dtixens  of  UmdoD.   The  growth  of  the  nuuud^^Vj  Xiiso^^s^ 
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to  sh&rpen  the  distinction  that  existed  between  those  privi< 
leged  foreigners  and  the  citizras,  for  the  foreignen  did  not 
participate,  as  such,  in  the  righUi  of  aelf-govenunent  that 
were  gradually  acquired  by  the  citizeiu,  thou^  citizenship 
was  not  incompatible  with  membership  in  the  Hanse  and  a 
nunJ»r  of  Uonaarda  nwe  to  prominence  in  the  government 
of  the  City.  In  this  early  period,  when  both  foreigner  and 
native  bom  were  subject  to  royal  judicial  and  administra- 
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tive  offieen,  there  were  few  eesential  difTorcnccs  in  dvil 
rights.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Hanse  privileges 
vere  baaMl  on  royal  grants  which  wore  later  recognized  by 
the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Ixtndoo.  The  agreement  of 
1282,  however,  seenw  to  indicate  some  subordination  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  to  the  City.  The  merchants  of  the  Hanae 
were  governed  by  an  alderman,  who  held  court  independ- 
ently of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City,  but  Jt  was 
provided  that  he  should  be  a  person  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  other  words,  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  also  requiiod  to  t&ke  oath  before  the  Mayor 
and  Burgesses  of  the  City. 

The  estabUshmcnt  of  the  merchants  of  Cologne  proved  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  group.  Merchants  from  the  Baltic 
porta,  notably  Hamburg  and  Ltibock,  appeared  in  London. 
At  first  there  were  many  jealousies.  In  1266  and  1267  mer- 
cbanta  fmm  these  towns  gained  recognition  as  independent 
aasociatjons,  but  these  separatist  tendencies  were  subse- 
quently overcome  and  a  general  amodation  of  German  mer- 
chants was  formed.  The  agreement  above  mentioned  is 
ueually  assumed  to  indicate  the  disappearance  of  the  inde- 
pendent organizHtionK,  as  only  one  association  is  referred  to. 
Ri^t  to  maintain  permanent  establishments  in  the  pro\'incea 
bad  also  been  acqtured;  the  first  stations  were  sunMMot 
at  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Boston,  and  **Hmm 
though  they  enjoyed  some  measure  of  independence  they  were 
Bubordinate  to  Uie  establishment  at  London.  A  merchant 
ocwid  not  become  a  memlwr  of  a  provincial  establishment  nor 
•njoy  its  privileges  unless  he  were  a  member  of  the  London 
HftDse. 

DetaiU  of  orgnniiintioo  varied  coiuiderably  during  the  ex- 
brtenoe  of  the  aoaociation,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
■eneral  sketch  of  thesystem  of  organizatioa.  The  Alderman 
of  the  German  Merchants  at  I/)ndon  was  presumed  to  act 
U  Bpokeranan  and  as  defender  of  all  German  merohanta  in 
England,  but  in  pnictioe  bis  control  of  the  provincial  aasoeii^ 
tbms  was  not  very  great.  Both  at  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vbdal  Btatioui  tlien  wen  a  ooondcnJbtA  uoxuVwx  o\  ^vk- 
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nuuis  in  pernmneot  rcmdeoce,  and  the  civic  and  iudiciol 
functions  of  Uic  asBOciaUon  wore  of  ooureo  largely  exeroiaed 
by  them.  There  were  some  merchants  whose  busineBB  kopfc 
them  traveUng  between  Uic  countries,  but  the  g«ieral  tend- 
ency was  to  establish  partnerships  embracing  permanent 
residents  both  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

The  activities  of  the  Hansards  were  not  confined  to  the 
towns  in  wtiich  thoy  had  permanent  establiahmenta.  They 
trad(;d  in  many  towns,  at  many  fairs,  and  were  active  in  the 
country'  districts,  bu>'ing  botJi  cloth  and  wool.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  enga^^u  in  retail  as  welt  as  in  wholesale  trade 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  claims  were  persistently 
Tr«4<  oi  Am  opposed  by  native  merchants,  but  the  Hansards 
""^  retained  a  signi6cant  hold  on  the  trade  of  the 

kingdom  until  tbeir  expulsion.  In  the  early  period  the  im- 
ports consisted  chiefly  of  furs,  tar.  and  salt  fish;  the  exports, 
of  wool,  hatJier,  and  cloth.  The  extent  of  the  trade  in- 
crcascd  notably.  All  the  tar  products,  iron  ore,  stool,  oopper, 
wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  groin,  flour,  flax,  Uiiea 
yam,  silks,  molt,  beer,  wines,  woad,  and  drugs,  came  to  be 
regularly  imported.  The  list  of  exports  was  not  umilarly^y 
extended.  ^M 

The  efltsJ)lL<)hment  of  the  Hanse  aoqutred  the  name  "  Steel-  ^ 
yard"  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  association  had  in- 
n<  -  stMi-      cretsed  its  holdings  of  real  estate  and  enUrged 
'"*"  its  warehouses  and  living  aocommodatiooa  so 

that  it  was  poHsihte  to  house  all  memlH>r«  in  buildings  owned 
by  the  corporate  group.  The  growing  hostility  of  the  dU- 
zcns  and  tradeis  of  liondon  was  pflriiape  a  contributory  tath 
tor.  At  all  cvent.i,  the  separateness  of  the  iianscatic  juria- 
diction  was  more  ami  more  sharply  emrihasizvd  and  the  older 
individual  freedom  of  tlic  m<3tthaata  gave  way  to  a  qretam 
living  that  bmught  into  prominenoe  the  fraternal  and  cooa- 
nmnol  elcmonts  that  had  always  been  latent  in  the  idea  of 
the  Bssnciatiun.  The  hostility  of  the  City  inevitably  forced 
the  Hamsatic  merobanta  into  oloaer  dependence  upon  eaoh 
other. 

Among  the  privQegM  of  the  Hum  in  the  early  period  were 
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I  exemptions  from  the  pa>'ment  of  customa  duties.  The 
liberal  policy  of  Edward  I  toward  foreign  mer-  ^^^  pri»ii«w« 

.  duuts  was  embodi<^  in  a  proitp  of  dt>cumeiits: 
tome  granla  of  privileges  were  addre*i«i  to  particular  groups 
of  merchants,  such  as  the  wine  merchants  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine  and  the  HaiLsards;  there  was  also  a  grant  of  essen- 
tially similar  privileges  to  merchants  of  oil  nationalities  in 
the  "  Carta  Mercatoria"  of  Febniary,  1303.  The  privileges 
daimed  by  the  Hansards  are  presumed  by  many  to  have 
been  foimded  on  the  general  grants  of  this  "Carta  Merca- 
toiia,"  as  the  special  charter  cited  by  Hubert  Hall  ■  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  These  documents,  like  most  medi- 
eval grants  of  privilege,  were  definitely  reciprocal  agree- 
ments: in  exchange  for  certain  franchises  the  King  recdvod 
certain  financial  considerations.  The  alien  merchants  re* 
oeived  assurance  of  pe-rsonal  security,  guarantees  of  certain 

I  eommercial  privileges,  and  legal  rights.  In  return,  they 
■greed  to  pay  certain  additional  import  duties.  According 
to  these  arrangements  the  aliens  were  subject  to  the  payment 
of  duties  which  were  perhaps  fairly  heavy,  but  absolutely 
certain. 

The  native  merchant  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  pay 
duties,  but  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  to  royal  agents 
whenever  the  good*  were  needed,  or  allcRed  to  ^^ 
be  needed,  by  the  royal  household  or  the  military 
eetablishment.  This  exercise  of  the  feudal  obligation  of  pur- 
veyance, or  "prise,"  amounted  in  fact  to  obligatory  sale  to  the 
King  at  such  price  as  the  King's  agents  were  pleased  to  name. 
The  prices  set  were  usually  low  ao  that  resale  at  a  profit  was 
poaiible  and  usual.  It  was  thus  in  reality  a  tax  that  was 
capricious  in  itit  incidence,  and  also  a  method  of  making  the 
Crown  an  unfair  competitor  in  trade.  Ttii.'^  right  of  prise  was 
a  aouroe  of  revenue  to  the  Crown  in  any  case;  if  the  purcha.<(e 
■otuolly  used  by  the  royal  household  or  for  state  pur- 

I  pOMs,  those  needs  w«ra  supplied  for  much  Icsm  than  the  normal 
market  price,  if  the  goods  were  subsequently  resold,  the  royal 
tveuory  was  the  benoficbry  of  the  oommeroial  tiansactioD. 

>  Od:  CWridw  Ammm.  t,  34. 
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As  lonj;  as  these  rights  of  prise  were  maintained  the  native 
merchants  were  constantly  menaced  by  the  possibility  of 
royal  oxactions  that  might  well  be  heavier  than  any  definit« 
customs  dutio).  The  establishment  of  formal  import  duties 
wiUi  reference  to  alien  importere  was  thus  relatively  favor- 
able to  the  alien  merchants,  despite  the  fiscal  burdens  in- 
volved. The  <;ivil  and  legal  rights  acquired  were  worth  the 
price.  The  King,  too,  gained;  he  could  not  exercise  the  right 
of  prise  over  alieoB. 

In  the  "Carta  Meroatoria"  alien  merchants  were  assurod 
personal  security;  they  wore  given  the  right  to  reside  in 
n»"Cvtt  cities,  boroughs,  or  merchant  towns;  they  were 
McrtaMria  "  exempt  from  the  payment  of  various  municipal 
taxes;  the  obligations  of  all  contracts  were  guaranteed;  judi- 
cial ofhcors  of  cities,  towns,  and  fairs  were  roquirod  to  render 
prompt  justice  to  all  mo-rchants,  according  to  the  Iaw  Mer- 
chant; they  were  guarautced  freedom  from  all  prises  or  delays 
due  to  prisage.  The  commercial  privileges  of  the  charter 
were  especially  significant  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  the  ITiuisards:  aliens  were  given  the  right  to 
engage  freely  in  wholesale  trade  with  natives  and  with 
foreigners,  and  in  the  retail  trade  in  meroeiy.  The  term 
"rocrcory  "  is  conveniently  vague.  At  all  times  a  Romewhat 
artiBcial  daaailication  of  goods,  the  list  of  merceries  tended 
to  increase  in  each  successive  generation,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  Some  of  the  textiles,  most  small 
manufactured  articles,  and  various  drugs  fell  within  the  scope 
of  the  term  "mercery"  at  various  tiroes,  and  these  wore  the 
wares  which  were  most  frequently  retailed  by  wealthy  mer-  fl 
chants  engaged  simultaneouBly  in  wholesale  trade.  ^ 

Hie  privileges  of  the  "Carta  Mcrcatoria"  were  subse- 
quently withdrawn  from  the  general  body  of  merchants,  so 
that  the  special  grants  that  had  been  made  at  that  time  Ix^- 
canM  singutariy  Important,  as  ihoy  maintained  the  n^gime 
of  privilege  for  the  Hansards  and  some  other  small  groups  of 
merchants.  The  Hansards  were  obliged  to  defeod  thoir 
privileges  on  a  number  of  oceaidoas,  but  they  soem  on  the 
whole  to  have  succeeded  in  maiDtAtmng  their  elalm  to  wcmuh  m\ 
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tioD  from  any  duUee  not  provided  for  in  the  schedules  of  the 
gr&QtB  of  1303,  This  principle  was  definitely  tii«  ,mta» 
uknowledged  by  the  Crown  in  1354,  but  toward  ■*"'  ■*•  '^""" 
the  okwe  of  the  century  the  needs  of  the  treasury  resulted  in 
new  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  the  Hansards 
went  not  able  to  resist.  At  that  time  increased  burdens 
placed  on  native  merchants  had  created  notable  preferences 
in  favor  of  the  Hansards.  The  intenninable  negotiations 
over  theee  fiscal  matters  are  obscure  and  tin^omc,  but  the 
fact  that  alien  mercliants  actually  enjoyed  preferences  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  native  merchants  is  of  substautlal 
importance. 

The  late  fourteenth  centur>',  characterized  by  these  fiscal 
ttrufi^es  with  the  Crown,  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants.   The 

'  organization  was  important  throughout  the  fifteenth  and 

I  sixteenth  centxmes,  but  it  was  gradually  losing  ground,  in 

,  England  as  in  Germany.  Political  disorder  was  a  cause  of 
decay  in  Germxmy.  In  England  competition  with  English 
merchants  was  the  principal  factor,  thou^  of  cotu'se  the 
gruwiiig  importance  of  the  English  trading  community  was 
furthered  by  the  weakness  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  Ger* 

.  many  and  the  Baltic  regions. 

The  f^)pearance  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  is  the  first 
indication  of  an  orgauised  attempt  of  native  merchants  to 

f  aecure  aome  share  in  the  wholesale  trade  tliat  it,r<buti  m 
bad  remained  in  the  hands  of  aliens  imtil  the  "^  ^'*''* 
late  thirteenth  century*.    The  Staple,  as  the  term  is  used  in 
BIngUsh  history,  was  the  town  or  group  of  towns  designated 

'  by  the  King  as  sole  cxiiorting  point*  for  wool  and  w<iol  frls. 

^  *rbu  oonventratioD  of  the  export  trade  iu  wool  seemed  desir- 
able from  the  fiscal  point  of  view.  If  the  movement  of  wool 
followed  a  definito  course  in  the  process  of  exportation  it  was 
much  easier  to  bo  sure  that  the  export  duties  would  not  be 

'  ovaded.  The  town  or  towns  designated  as  Staple  ports  might 
b«  Ln  England  or  on  the  Continent:  if  English  ports  were 
dsiigaated  it  was  practically  neoessary  to  designate  a  numlicr 
of  pluM  oonvoniently  situated  with  roforcooe  to  the  vun»M& 
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centers  of  wool  production ;  if  a  ContinontaJ  town  were  choMo 
a  single  town  would  sufEoo,  as  tlie  trade  could  bo  more  twtily 
concentrated.  For  thid  rca»on,  doubtlexs,  a  Continental 
Staple  port  was  favored.  During  the  period  1285-1392,  thnro 
was  no  Staple  at  all  for  sovon  yean;  for  thirty  years,  not 
LocaHoB  of  consecutive,  tiio  Staple  was  in  various  English 
uxsupu  towns;  for  the  rcniaininR  Bcventy  yeare,  Uic 
Staple  was  at  Calais  or  some  town  in  t^c  Low  Countries. 
Throughout  this  period  the  location  of  the  Staple  was  highly 
uncertain,  but  for  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed,  un- 
til 1558,  the  Staple  remained  at  C^ais. 

The  body  of  merchants  that  ultimately  came  to  b«  known 
as  "  Merchants  of  the  Staple"  did  not  AC(|uire  charter  righta 
until  llio  fourteenth  century.  The  development  of  thia  or- 
ganization is  obscure. 

There  were  certain  merchants  of  the  realm,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, whom  the  king  was  accustomed  to  cult  to  oonsult  with  him 
ortitM  oltkt  in  his  council  concerning  loans,  cuetoms  ukI  subal- 
supim  (iieg,  gnu)t«  of  wool  and  other  matters  touching  Uietr 

trade  and  the  king's  itcvd.  Those  were  probably  the  riobeat  aad 
moBt  influential  of  the  wool  rn«rrhaiit^.  When  Parliament  gave 
the  king  ft  grattt  of  wool,  he  negotiutvd  with  those  merchftnts  for 
the  sale  of  it  to  them  outright,  at  utber  times  he  arranRfHl  with  them 
for  a  oortaio  part  of  the  proceeds,  after  they  hnd  soM  it  in  the  con- 
tinental miirkct.  Tlicy  wen;  habitually  Hpoken  of  as  the  "kiiig'i 
n«irchaiit-'i"or  the  "merchants  of  the  rilm."  Wwmlwy  had  the 
king's  wool  to  sell,  they  wito  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  market  which 
ho  bad  eatabluihcd;  and  it  wiw  because  of  injury  done  to  them  and 
through  them  to  the  king,  by  not  attending  the  same  market,  that 
the  olbor  merduats  won  oompelkil  to  gu  tbora  also.  Tboao  tarn- 
chant*  of  the  reabn  who  sold  the  kiiiK's  wool  formed,  then,  t^o  na- 
clous  of  the  famous  KiikIi-'Oi  CoiiijiKny  known  in  luti-r  timcA  ah  The 
Mayor,  Constablca  and  Feilowahip  of  tlip  Staple;  and  out  of  thair 
organiiatJoa  Rraw  tbe  ontaoiiation  of  tlie  Staple. 

It  is  obrkiui  from  the  cluirtirr  that  the  meroh&nti  ilroady  bad 
ionw  alinht  dagreo  of  organijai.i»n.  The  whole  body  of  tiie  "  mw- 
obants  of  the  rtxilm  "  oonalitutcd  ii  eommunitcu;  they  worn eviikntly 
in  the  hnbjt  uf  ucUng  together,  and  tlioy  liiid  a  vuyor.  Wc  know 
that  tbe  charter  did  dqI  cnate  tbe  oAIoc  i^  mayor,  siniMt  a  few  montlit 
bofore  it  wu  given,  a  "mnyor  of  the  mere bantx  of  the  rcslm"  had 
Jmq  isot  on  a  diplomatw  enand  to  tbe  count  of  Elaoden.    Tbe 
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charter  also  menUons  u  counci]  of  those  same  merohaots  wiUi  whicb 
tlM  mayor  was  to  act  in  cases  of  infringement  upon  tho  ri^U 
■raotod.  Thctre  is  no  indication  whcttu'i'  the  council  was  a  new 
institution  or  whether  it  hod  existed  before. 

It  was  these  special  "merchants  of  tiie  rralm"  whom  the  king 
chose  to  sell  hla  wool,  who  firet  ntt«iidi-d  the  Staple.  Tlie  center 
about  wbirh  they  were  orffanizod  was  the  king;  thoy  were  prima- 
rily tho  "king's  merchants."  But  i\fter  1313  tJie  othwwool  mei^ 
dunts  also  went  to  the  Staple.  The  records  begin  to  apeak  of  the 
"  M<<rcliante  of  the  Staple."  The  Staple  became  the  center  about 
which  thoy  were  orgaaized,  and  with  this  change  there  gradually 
oame  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  mayor  to  "Mayor  of  the  Mer- 
chute  of  the  Suple,"  or  umply  "Mayor  of  the  Staple."  * 

Tbeae  merchants  constituted  a  distinct  body  from  the  citi- 
ttxa  of  any  town  in  wluch  the  Staple  was  held.  "They 
dwelt  by  themselvea  in  certain  streets  or  houses  n*u  ^mui 
set  ai>art  for  them:  Uiey  elected  their  own  '*"*' 
offioets,  who  governed  them  acoording  to  roj'al  ordinances, 
wbo  judged  them  according  to  the  Law  Merchant,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Oimmon  Law."  *  This  company  of  mer- 
chants wcfc  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  England 
until  the  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  tho  seven- 
teenth century.  With  tlie  passing  of  the  export  trade  in  raw 
wool  the  company  ceased  to  posse-sA  commercial  importance, 
but  tho  existenee  of  a  moderate-  mnount  of  property  gave  the 
company  an  unwarranted  length  of  life,  for  the  organization 
Btill  exists  as  a  sort  of  endowed  club. 

The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  owes  its  origin  to 
the  same  general  circumstances  that  had  earlier  created  asso* 
I  dations  of  alien  merchants  in  England.    Civil  tiw  H*reiui>i 
[diaabiUUcs   in   towns,    uncertainties   of   legal  "»•»»«•'• 
^ttattis,  and  absence  of  any  national  organization  for  the  pro- 
tection of  subjects  in  foreign  parts  made  it  neco8sar>'  that 
.there  should  he  some  organization  capable  of  dealing  with 
L  foreign  staiai  and  of  acting  tut  the  corporate  recipient  of  fran- 
efaiua  and  privilegcfl.    The  Company  of  Merchant  .Vdven- 
turcn,  however,  come  Into  great  prominence  only  toward  the 

•  JcaektM.  A.  U:  Thi  Orifin,  tA«  OrVMimUum  arut  iJ^  /.ocolisM  tJ  tht  St»pU 
if  Ihtkud.  13-14. 
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close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  period  of  its  commer- 
cial Bignificanoe  extends  through  the  ecvontoenth  century. 

English  traders  who  were  actively  engaged  in  commerce 
with  tlie  Low  Countries  began  to  receive  grants  uf  privileges 
in  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  and  aeveoteenth-century  writers, 
who  were  very  anxious  to  carrj*  the  origins  of  the  company 
far  back  into  the  paat,  declared  that  these  grants  were  the 
baas  of  the  Company  and  Fellowship  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers. But  these  grants  were  made  to  Kngtiflhmen  generally 
and  not  to  any  specific  group  of  traders.  The  origins  of 
^^^  the  company  are  obscure.     There  were  some 

administrative  officers  before  the  membership 
Id  the  organization  wau  rifcidly  defined.  Peraons  trading  in 
cloth  and  other  goods  to  the  Low  Countries  were  evidently 
presumed  to  be  members  of  the  organixation  by  fact  of  being 
Englisih  traders.  Membcr^ihip  implied  nothing  more  than 
subordination  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Co\'emor,  which  was 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  indindual  trader.  When  the 
administrative  business  increased  in  volume,  fines  came  to  be 
levied  to  meet  the  necessarj-  expcnscfl;  in  theory,  these  were 
an  obligation  upon  all  English  merchants  engaged  in  trade  in 
the  commodities  which  had  become  the  affair  of  this  group 
of  merchant*.  The  goods  handled  were  in  general  the  ex- 
ports not  covered  by  the  regulations  of  the  Staple ;  primarily, 
therefore,  undyed  cloth.  The  years  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  there  was  no  Staple  on  the  Continent,  proved 
to  be  especially  significant  In  the  development  of  more  for- 
mality of  organisation  among  the  cloth  trndeni  who  had  fol- 
lowed, as  it  wore,  in  the  wake  of  the  Staple,  securing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  to  which  they  were  not  technically 
entitled.  Grants  made  in  ISb'J,  byreaaon  of  the  removal  of 
the  Staple  from  Brugea,  are  in  a  measure  the  most  spodfio 
be^nning  of  the  formal  organisation  of  the  company.  A 
charter  of  14^  rooognizea  the  obligation  of  all  English  trad- 
en  in  the  Low  Countricfl  to  pay  fines  to  the  organisation, 
and  in  ISOS  a  Toon  specific  charter  cstobUsbod  a  Boobty 
with  a  strong  central  administration. 

The  aixteenth  cmtury  was  marked  by  the  ilrugglo  of  the 
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Merchant  Adventurers  with  the  Staplers  and  the  Hansarda. 
The  gradual  decline  of  the  wool  trade  and  the  rise  mt*  «f  a* 
of  the  woolen  industries  in  England  gave  increas-  '•"'■^ 
Ing  importance  to  the  cloth  trade.  With  the  change  in  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  these  branches  of  trade  many  Merchants 
of  the  Staple  turned  from  their  privileged  trade  to  the  cloth 
trade.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  declared  that  they  had 
a  moDOpoly  of  the  cloth  trade.  It  was  not  their  intention 
to  exclude  the  Staplers  from  the  trade,  but  merely  to  secure 
the  finee  from  their  membership.  The  Crown  did  not  sustain 
the  claims  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  but  seventy-three 
Staplers  joined  the  company.  One  must  regard  the  Mer- 
chant  Adventurers  of  this  period,  therefore,  as  an  inclusive 
moM^mly,  expresang  with  some  formality  the  spirit  of  the 
early  grants  of  privilege — the  inclusion  in  the  organization 
of  all  English  merchants  actually  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade 
with  the  Continent.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  mem- 
bership roll  of  the  company  had  become  subject  to  many  re- 
strictive measures.  Apprenticeship  was  required,  aod  a 
variety  of  exclusive  features  were  embodied  in  tiie  rules. 
The  determined  attack  on  the  company  as  a  monopoly  begins 
in  the  seventeenth  oentur>-  and  continues  with  no  mgnifieant 
interruption  until  the  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1688. 

The  stxug^e  between  the  Merchant  Adventurers  and  the 
KuiBards  is  an  intricate  episode  that  involves  much  detail 
of  Continental  commerce  and   politics.    The  straai«*ith 
Merchant  Adventurers  were  eager  to  exclude  ^^bwimmu 

Etbs  Hansards  from  England,  and  the  Hansards  equally  in- 
tent upon  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turcn  b  Gcruumy.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  were  rela- 
tively auooeiaful,  though  there  were  elements  of  compromise 
in  Ute  general  settlement.  The  Hansards  were  allowed  to 
maintain  (Jtemaelves  at  London  in  the  Stoolyaid,  and  in 
return  the  Merchant  Adventurers  reoeived  viduabte  privi- 
leges  at  Hamburg.  The  trade  of  the  Hanaards,  however, 
deellned  steadily  after  the  middle  of  the  sixtuenlh  century 
and  they  oeasod  to  bo  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of 
England. 
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IV.  Township  and  Borough 

The  economic  and  constitutional  problninfl  that  ore  oaso*^ 
ciated  with  the  devctopniL-nt  of  urban  life  are  lo  many  ways 
distinct.    The  lawyer  is  peculiarly  concerned  with  the  gronth 
of  tJie  municipal  corjwimtion;  the  economist  should  property 
bo  interested  in  the  differentiation  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities.   These  problems  are  related,  but  thoy  are  not  ideu-fl 
tical.     Throe  types  of  urban  community  were  ultimately  " 
Q„^  recognized  in  medieval  English  law:  the  city, 

fc«w««*^  the  boniugh,  and  the  market  town.  The  city 
was  a  privileged  jurisdiction  which  was  also  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  The  borough  was  a  privileged  town,  enjoy- 
ing ri^ta  of  a  vaguely  determined  character  which  ulti- 
mately ted  to  its  recognition  as  a  corporation.  The  market 
town  was  an  urban  area  devoid  of  any  distinctive  legal 
privileges,  for  the  existenee  of  a  market  was  not  in  itscll  an 
evidence  of  the  urban  character  of  the  settlement.  The 
economist  should  therefore  be  occupied  with  the  conditiotu 
affecting  the  dcveloi>meut  of  a  Bomewhut  larger  munbcr  of 
places  than  the  Uwyer,  whose  boroughs  are  only  a  single  ^ 
class  of  urban  settlement.  FurthomMne,  boroughs  were  in  f 
some  cases  so  small  that  they  do  not  differ  from  Wtlagee  ex- 
cept in  their  podsession  of  privileged.  The  development  of 
the  municipal  corporadoD  is  thus  only  a  portion  of  the  gai^  ,, 
cral  subject  of  the  growth  of  urban  life.  flj 

We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  trace  at!  the  stages  in  the  ™ 
gradual  differentiation  of  urtian  from  rural  communities,  but 
iWa«ii         we  can  perhaps  deeorilw  the  points  of  departure 
*°*"'*^  and  define  roughly  the  outstanding  featuroa  of 

a  community  that  has  become  urbatL  There  might  be  & 
dispoaltkm  to  aamxme  that  the  disUnotion  between  the  urban 
and  the  rural  community  should  turn  upon  the  degree  d 
oottoentration  of  populaUon.  This  simple  baab  of  dlstino- 
tion  enoounters  serious  difficulties  of  fact  Periods  of  un- 
doubted importanoe  in  the  development  of  the  relations  \»- 
tween  town  and  country  wcrti  not  dtstinguisbed  by  suSioient 
of  population  tu  afford  much  jarsumptian  in  favor 
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of  B  theory  which  places  primary  emphasis  upon  the  mere 
number  of  poopio  living  in  the  settlement.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confesitor  there  were  400  houses  in  Cambridge; 
in  1279,  there  wurc  534  houses.  In  the  meantime  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  legal  and  economic  relations 
between  Cambridge  and  the  county  —  changes  that  could 

E hardly  be  explained  by  the  increased  importonoc  of  Cam- 
Inidge  as  a  center  of  population. 
Cambridge  was  not  a  particularly  large  town,  but  it  was 
fairly  rcpre«;Dtative.  In  the  Saxon  period  there  was  at  least 
one  town  in  each  county,  though  some  coun-  namoiutr 
tioB  posscased  two  or  more.    These  towns,  how-  '^•*^ 
ever,  should   not  be  characterized  as  urban  settlements. 
The  Saxon  county  seats  and  nuuiy  if  not  most  of  the  Saxoai 
(owns  were  aggregations  of  people  for  the  purpose  of  main-l 
taining  a  military  stronghold.    The  rural  communities  of  the 
county  were  presumed  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  walls  by  money  pa>'mcnt  or  labor  services,  and  m  many 
instances 'this  obligation  asRumed  the  form  of  maintaining 
ft  house  in  town.    The  tenant  of  the  house  was  presumed  to 
peifotm  certain  defined  duties  with  refeTRtice  to  the  repair  of 
the  waUs.    The  population  of  tJie  town  was  thus  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  oounty.    The  motives  underlying  this  aggre- 
gation of  population  were  not  ccnnoniic  but  military,  and 
for  this  reason  it  cannot  unreservedly  be  called  an  urban 
•etUemeot. 

The  fundamental  economic  problem  is  to  explain  how  the 
inhabitants  of  these  townH  gained  a  living.  The  towns  were 
surrounded  by  fields  which  were  organized  for  agriculture 
after  the  manner  of  the  fields  surrounding  the  villages  of 
the  countryside.  Until  population  passed  a  certain  point 
then  is  no  ditliculty  in  prcsunung  that  the  burgeasee  wh( 
maintained  tho  walls  of  the  town  were  primarily  engaged  io 
agriculture.  Thc>'  were  thus  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  villagcm  of  the  county.   But  not  alt  the  inhabitants  of  the 

and  boroughs  could  live  on  tlie  product  An^aM  ns 
of  agriculture.    Various  artisans  and  Uadors  """^ 

dboemibto,  just  as  in  tbo  village*.    EmJa  viUaayb  ^soi^**" 
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t&incd  a  few  artisans  who  were  more  or  leas  completely 
dependent  upon  Uieir  craft-labor.  Now  if  a  village  were 
required  to  aend  wine  one  to  rewdo  In  the  county  seat  to 
repair  walln,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  artisans  should 
be  selected  in  preference  to  others,  or  that  parsons  selected 
should  become  artisans.  There  would  be  little  or  no  incon- 
venience in  the  concentration  of  certain  t>T>ca  of  village 
artisans  at  the  county  scat  or  borough,  and  there  were  some 
advantages.  During  the  Saxon  period  trading  was  prohib- 
ited outside  of  the  boroughs.  The  publicity  of  the  town  and 
itfl  a«seemblages  of  perjple  made  it  earlier  to  secure  proper  wit- 
nesses  to  transactions.  Under  such  circumFtances  industry 
might  weU  become  somewhat  concent  ratwl  in  the  towns 
without  requiring  us  to  presume  that  there  were  any  economic 
motives  underlying  such  a  location  of  the  craftonMi  of  tb« 
community.  In  so  far  as  burgeasee  were  sent  up  by  lords 
of  manors  there  would  he  even  greater  likelihood  that  the 
choice  would  fall  upon  the  artl^Ans  of  the  estate  rather  than 
upon  the  agriculturalists.  The  mixed  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  early  borough  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  about 
the  Borough  of  Buckingham  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 
There  were  twenty-six  burgesses  on  the  King's  demesne  who 
held  eight  carucatcs  of  land,  and  twenty-six  burgesses  "  con- 
tributed by  various  lords"  who  owned  no  land.  The  bur- 
gesses on  the  royal  demesne  hod  BufHcicnt  land  to  maintain 
thonsclves  and  their  families  by  fanning;  the  others  had  no 
visible  means  of  support  unless  «e  assume  them  to  be  arti- 
saim. 

The  beginnings  of  concentration  of  population,  in  England 
at  least,  were  not  wholly  an  outcome  of  economic  factors. 
The  interests  of  a  nu^  rommunity  widely  scattered  over  the 
land  were  not  the  initial  factor  in  netting  off  certain  settle* 
ments  differing  in  sise  and  legal  organization  from  the  rural 
villages.  The  towns  owed  their  origins  in  many  cases  to 
m&itary  necendties,  In  other  inntancos  to  administrative  con- 
ct„^,,^  vcaience.  The  boroujdi,  in  ao  far  as  it  was  a 
count>'  scat,  was  not  merely  a  fortress,  but  the 
"moot^tow,"  or  mocting-placo,  for  the  county.    This  (uno- 
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Uon  mule  speciiU  administTative  organization  desirable.  It 
was  better  that  the  borough,  as  county  scat,  should  not  bo 
part  of  any  of  the  admiiuBtrative  divisioDS  of  the  county 
—  the  hundreds. 

The  borou^  [says  Maitload]  is  a  vQI  which  is  a  hundred;  or  it  is 
a  vill  which  hAS  an  orKanixation  similar  to  that  of  a  hundred.  The 
idea  b  familiar  to  us;  it  ib  in  our  cUnical  book.  Perhaps  it  ia  too 
(amlltar,  for  is  there  not  here  a  new  departure  in  the  hiator>-  of  in- 
Btitutions?  We  arc  to  have  a  "tun,"  a  vill,  with  a  juiisdictioim] 
orgU),  with  a  moot  that  can  speak  law.  Ou^t  we  Qot  to  ask  what 
tfaouf^t  Uea  behind  this  vill  that  ia  a  hundred?  Will  it  be  faDUstio 
to  oomparo  small  beginnmsH  with  a  grpat  Achievemeat? 

The  eity  of  Washington  is  not  in  any  of  the  united  states  of  North 
America.  Why  not?  Bochum  it  is  the  "moot'4tow"of  the  great 
r^mUic.  The  dataa  (city)  of  Cambridge  is  not  in  any  of  the  hun- 
dieds.  Why  not?  Because  it  ia  the  county's  town,  the  moot^tov, 
foctceas,  and  port  of  the  republic  of  Cambridgeshire.' 

Towns  came  into  being  for  many  reasons,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  economic  advantage  and  functions  of  the  urban 
u  distinct  from  the  rural  community  were 
among  the  later  reasons  for  theee  aggregations 
of  people.  The  economist  must,  therefore,  seek  to  discover  if 

I  pOBoble  whra  people  came  to  live  in  towns  because  it  was 
economically  advantageous,  and  not  by  reason  of  political 
obligation  or  administrative  convenience.  In  an  age  that 
leaves  scant  record  of  its  doings,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  we 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  It  Is  difficult  at  all 
times  to  ascertain  moti\'ea,  and  particularly  in  the  middle 
ages.   But  it  is  important  to  recognise  problems  even  if  so- 

I  Intfons  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  period  that  elapses  between  the  Nonnan  Conquest 
and  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  marked  by  any  noti^ble 
ehangoB  in  the  population  of  boroughs  and  towns,  so  far  as 
we  know,  but  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  tn  the 
charactfir  of  town  life  and  the  growth  of  oommeroe  and  in- 
duiLr>-  may  welt  funitiiJi  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  town  life  were  be^Uming  to  be  con- 
sdottaly  felt  in  England. 

•  ktaltkod,  P.  W.:  TmuUp  and  fioRMofc.  «\. 
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We  arc  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  tho  balance  of  motives 
was  identical  in  all  towns,  much  l&m  that  motivee  were  iden- 
GrowOiot  tical  in  alt  countriee.  The  relatively  sparse 
■"^^  population  of  Eugland  will  probably  explain  tho 

differences  that  may  be  noted  between  England  and  the 
Continent  Furtherraoro,  we  must  realize  that  there  were 
economic  factors  underlying  the  growth  of  the  Iai|pr  towret 
that  were  not  present  in  the  life  of  the  smaller  towns.  With 
all  thcso  qualifications  we  may  regard  the  thirteenth  century 
as  the  period  that  marku  the  undoubted  rise  to  importance  of 
the  economic  basis  of  urban  life.  Changoe  took  place  in  the 
character  of  tho  privileges  and  righte  of  towns.  Changes 
occurred  in  the  volume  of  trade  wliich  occasioned  significant 
development  of  fairs  and  markets.  Lastly,  the  woolen 
industry'  rose  into  proniinence  as  a  specialized  industrial 
occupation.  One  must  presume  that  these  changes  were 
closely  related,  and  it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  eco- 
nomic factors  in  town  life  became  at  this  time  a  predominant 
factor  in  their  growth. 

The  constitutional  development  toward  the  incorporated 
town  is  therefore  rouglily  oontemporanoous  with  tho  change 
n*  i<tM  ot  in  the  character  of  tJie  urban  unit  that  was  an 
■  MTporaiiaa  outoomo  of  the  increased  importance  of  the 
economic  factors  in  town  life.  Elements  of  corporate  per> 
Bonality  begin  to  emerge  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
lde«  was  not  at  that  time  familiar  to  English  jurLttH,  however,  ^ 
and  thou^  tlicre  were  many  features  of  municipal  organiwi-  " 
tion  that  impliwi  tho  existence  of  corporate  ponjouality,  tho 
documents  do  not  recognize  this  fact  in  any  formal  state- 
ment. In  the  following  centur>'  tho  oor|)<^nkte  idea  begioB 
to  appear  in  ocoiKiona]  chart4>ni,  though  the  f<.>mi  of  the  grant 
wan  not  as  explicit  as  tho  form  iiuuitcunitcd  by  the  charter 
gnuted  the  town  of  Hull  in  14:17.  The  towns  did  nut  bfr- 
omne  fiiU-fledgod  corporations  until  n  rc)a1lv4>ly  late  period. 
They  were  not  "oumpletu  political  struclumt,"  to  UM 
Schmoller's  phrase,  until  the  general  charaolcr  of  modieval 
life  was  fairly  well  Qxod.  Much  of  the  commerelal  structure 
ot  the  middle  agH  had  taken  dufuiiui  furui  Uifore  tiie  n 
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pal  oonstitulion  was  sufficicDtly  developed  to  admit  of  much 
oonsistent  policy.    The  town  was  not  so  completely  "iso- 
Llated"  in  its  economic  relations  as  Schmoller  dtvlarcd,  and 
E  the  peaiod  of  its  ptilitical  power  coincided  nnth  the  declining 
proqxrity  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  fUteentii  conturin.H. 
In  England,  at  least,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  inter* 
r  ZDcdiatc  period  between  the  rise  of  the  town  as  an  urban  setUe- 
r  ment  in  the  twelfth  centiir>*  and  the  acquiHttion  Th«  lOd 
of  Domploto  corporate  privileges  in  the  four-  "^«'>*«« 
Lteeoth  and  fifteenth  ce.nturie».     In    this  inten'al  the  gild 
rnwfchant  was  of  vital  stgniiicance.     It  was  an  institution 
which  existed  in  conjunction  with  the  municipality  without 
l«ver  being  entiroly  identified  with  the  town  either  in  its 
"membership  or  its  official  ataff.    Although  the  gild  merchant 
is  a  trading  orgamzatton  that  possessed  much  importance  in 
I  the  municipalities  it  can  be  studied  most  advantageously  in 
ooimection  with  the  other  t>'pes  of  English  gilds.    Its  cxis^ 
cooe  and  importance  afford  further  evidence  of  the  tendency 
•tnady  mentioned  to  organize  the  trading  oommunity  inde< 
r  pendently  of  the  municipalities.    The  group  of  persons  living 
in  the  town  were  not  all  subject  to  the  same  jurii^iction. 
The  town  as  an  urban  center  was  dii>tinct  from  the  municipal- 
ity, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  municipal  charters  may 
L  obscure  the  commercial  organization  of  the  poiod  if  they 
F«re  literally  inteqiretcd. 

The  medieval  town  differed  from  the  citiee  of  the  ancient 
L  World  most  notably  in  the  greater  dependence  upon  the 
laeoDOmic  buses  of  urban  life.  .Adventitious  political  and 
ndminbtrattve  elements,  which  had  contributed  largely  to 
nha  beginnings  of  town  life,  sank  into  the  barkground. 
RTowiu  which  poBsesaed  no  economic  advantages  lost  tlioir 
Rnqnitanee  and  wen  distinguishable  from  villsges  only  by 
thdr  privilogea.  The  increased  empha.<ds  upon  trade  and] 
dndofltry  made  the  town  much  more  than  a  mere  county : 
^fortnsw  and  moot-stow  for  the  little  rural  |,,„mw«imi 
l«ommunitic6  of  the  vicinity.  The  general  urban  {****""  ** 
BDOvement  of  the  tliirtccnth  and  fourteenth  con-  ***** 
"turiM  waa  part  of  the  oummeicial  devolopmo&t  <A  wjkian. 
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Europe.  The  towns  became  part  of  the  eoonomy  of  the  entin 
body  of  Chriattan  states,  and  each  town  thus  be«aino  a  point 
of  contact  between  ita  immediate  neighborhood  luid  the  out- 
uide  world.  The  urban  conunumiies  Uwaino  tliu  means  of 
promoting  the  economic  interdependence  of  the  European 
world. 

Social  life  of  the  medieval  period  U  praplemg  because  it 
weros  to  involve  a  paradox:  it  is  at  once  intensely  toeal  and 
coiioapoQ-  intensely  cosmopolitan.  InstitutioiiH,  particu- 
'*^*°'  lariy  institutions  oonocmed  with  the  adminis- 

tration of  law,  were  highly  localized.  There  was  a  maximum 
degree  of  legal  deccntralizatioa.  Society  thus  seems  to  be 
divided  into  tiny  autonomoiw  units:  village*!,  manors,  towns, 
and  privileged  ecclesiastical  bodies.  But  despite  this  iqipeaiv 
ance  of  minute  subdivision  the  spirit  and  essenoeof  medieval 
life  was  cosmopolitan.  Christendom  was  a  cultural  unit, 
and  despite  obstaclett  that  loom  largo  to  our  cycH,  there  were 
strong  curronle  of  trade  and  much  travel.  This  general  coa- 
mc^titan  movement  was  organized  about  the  towns,  and, 
whatever  tlie  appearancM,  it  is  well  to  remember  timt  all  the 
towns  found  their  ultimate  prosperity  in  maintjuning  comr< 
munications  between  the  outside  world  and  tiie  little  rural 
communities  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DEVELOPUKNT  OF  GILDS  IN  ENGIAND 

I 

The  interest  of  modem  readers  in  tho  craft  gilds  of  the 
middle  ages  has  created  special  aasoclations  between  the  gen- 
eral  t«rm  "giWand  this  particular  form  of  gild,  ^^^^h*, 
A  number  of  writers,  including  I'rofcssor  W.  J. 
Ashley,  have  given  added  currency  to  such  a  specialization 
of  meaning  by  using  the  phrase  "gild  syittem"  to  describe 
the  form  of  industrial  oi^;anuation  which  is  more  precisely 
dewribed  as  the  craft  or  handicraft  system.  This  laxity  of 
uaago  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  because  it  adds  to  the 
obecurities  and  oompleidtiesof  asubject  that  Is  bc^t  with  the 
difficulties  that  oome  from  ambiguities  of  terminology-  and 
mialeading  connotations.  The  word  "gild,"  or  "guild,"  > 
is  derived  from  not  less  than  three  nxtts,  and  possesses,  there- 
fore, even  at  the  outset,  a  wide  range  of  meanings,  some  of 
which  have  no  significant  relation  to  each  other.  The  Bret  of 
theee  roots  was  used  in  the  sense  of  payment,  compensation, 
ofTering,  saorifice,  worahip,  idol.  The  second  root  expressed 
the  notion  of  combined  or  onllective  action,  a  meeting.  The 
third  root  was  associated  with  Uio  idea  of  a  banquet.  The 
wonl  was  thus  not  clearly  specialized  in  the  meaning  of  an 
aMOoiaUoQ  and  might  refer  with  obvious  propriety  to  a 
number  of  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  societies. 

Tho  dispositioQ  of  the  earlier  Teutonic  writers  to  trace  all 
^Ids  to  a  common  Teutonic  origin  was  not  unnatural,  but  one 
oazmot  hdp  feeling  that  this  unduly  literal  scholarship  added 
gratuitous  difficulties  to  the  problems  oomwoted  Tb^upM 
with  these  different  types  of  asaodfttion.  llueo 
distinct  t^pes  of  society  might  be  described  as  gilds:  os- 

>  TIh  A'm  to^UA  PMbmary  P^*-  tb"  opi^Uw  "(PtBd."  but  Om  tauxhoer 
fel  MOMtnia  vrititu  MMnw  in  tarar  the  -bona  fonn  "gUd."  Qr«a,  Out* 
-■--^—  AaUqy,  UnaUiMtiUpKHt,  uilUBWinkUuMiUu(arrm"vSA.'' 
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sociationsfor  charitable  and  reti^ous  purposes;  UBOoUtions 
for  commt^rcia!  or  social  purposes;  and  aasodations  deMiKtied 
tasharewithUiemuiucipat  authority  the  mi pervisioi) of  fellow- 
craftsmen.  In  England  and  in  Gcrmimy  these  associations 
were  all  called  fplda,  though  there  were  UKually  elementa  in 
tha  name  of  tlie  society  that  would  be  suflicieiu  (o  indicate 
the  general  puqKMie  of  the  assodation.  RpU^duh  aaaocia- 
tions  were  usually  placed  under  the  patronage  of  some  saint. 
or  conniKTtcd  with  the  celebration  of  some  religious  feBtival. 
Gilds  of  Corpus  Chri8ti,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  were  to  be  found  in  many  towns.  Some  of  these 
religious  titles  appear  in  connection  with  associations  tiiat 
were  not  exclusively  religious  in  character,  for  merchant  and 
craft  gilds  were  sometimes  an  closely  identified  with  religious 
observanoes  that  the  retifpous  element  appeared  in  the  title. 
In  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  there  might  lie  grounds  for 
searching  for  specific  evidence  of  the  actual  purpowM  of  the 
gild. 

All  writers  ha%'c  recognized  that  these  three  tj-pes  arosom^ 
what  distinct,  but  many  have  inHisted  that  the  growth  of 
these  different  forms  of  asmciation  is  dominated  by  some 
common  principle.  This  thesis  was  given  wide  currency  by 
Professor  Brentano's  oflBayonthc"Ori^and  Development 
of  Gilds,"  and  later  writeni  in  dealing  with  English  problems 
have  found  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from  tho 
InflueDces  of  the  misleading  iniggestions  of  the  old  Anglo* 
Saxon  term.  The  I->cnch  terminology  is  different,  and 
Vnwb  m-  French  writers  have  maintained  more  explicit 
•"•••■■  distinctions  among  these  various  forms  of  asso* 

^don.  The  relifdous  assodatios  is  deeigoated  by  a  special 
term  both  in  Latin  and  in  fVench  (fraUmaUi»<onfr4ri$). 
The  merchant  gild  for  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained  has 
left  little  trace  in  tho  history  of  French  conmicnte.  A  de- 
rivative from  the  root  "fdid"  appears  in  I-'rcnch  t«nniuology 
Id  this  comieotion.  llio  croft  gild  is  d«dgnat«d  by  the  term 
"m4tUcr,"  the  general  term  for  craft.  It  is  therefore  noceth 
sary  to  dirctingiiLHli  in  Pnuioh  betwaen  the  orgaxiizod  and 
unorganixcd  crufta,  and  Uius  we  have  the  "matter  Ubre 
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a  more  group  of  unorganized  craftsmen  dlstinf^tshed  from 
the  "mtitier  jur<i,"  tho  chartered  craft  whose  members  swear 
to  obaerve  the  statutes  of  the  organuEation.  The  onnfr^rie, 
or  relirdouA  fraternity,  plays  about  the  same  r^c  in  France  as 
the  religious  "  gild  "  in  England. 

There  mi^  have  been  ^gmficaut  diffcrenocs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  gild  merchant  in  France,  hut  we  can  at  least 
■fiino  that  such  anaociations  existed.  The  ctoft  gilds  in 
Frvioe  and  in  England  also  exhibit  differences  of  form.  The 
most  notable  difr(--n>jice  in  the  history  of  gjlds  in  the  two 
countries  b  that  in  France  these  forms  appear  more  clearly 
to  be  different  kinds  of  associations.  'Ilic  members  of  these 
societies  were  drawn  from  a  single  class,  and  in  many  cases 
the  same  pec^e  belonged  to  two  societies  or  gilds;  the  dlfFcr- 
eot  forms  thus  exerted  curious  reciprocal  inHuences  upon 
esch  other,  as  they  were  all  a  part  of  tho  daily  Ule  of  a  fairly 
definite  group.  The  close  relations  of  the  different  forms  of 
gild  to  each  other  cannot  bo  effectively  studied,  however, 
unless  the  larger  differences  of  form  and  purpose  are  care- 
fully distioguishod. 

In  comrckenting  upon  the  statutes  of  three  Anglo-SsJcon 
gilds.  Professor  Brentauo  saj-s: 

The  esKnce  of  the  manifold  regulations  of  the  Btatutes  of  these 
three  gilds  appears  to  be  the  brotherly  banding  together  into  close 
vnioaa  between  man  and  mati,  eotnctimes  even  oa-  iiMMM'a 
tsbfiibed  and  fortified  by  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  *k**i* 
mutual  btip  iukI  support.  This  essciittal  characteristio  is  found 
in  nil  the  Gilds  of  every  age,  from  those  first  known  to  us  in  detail, 
to  their  dcsocndonts  <^  the  prwent  day,  the  Trade  Unions.  A^ 
eording  to  the  vmriuty  of  wants  and  interests  at  various  times,  tho 
■ims,  arrmngoments,  and  rules  of  these  unions  have  abo  varied.' 

Thia  statement  ens  in  two  respects:  in  attributing  a  frater*^ 
nal  purpnao  to  the  craft  gild,  and  in  alleging  a  direct  conneo- 
tion  between  tliese  oariy  asaodaUons  among  artisans  and  tbo 

lorn  tnulo  unioD. 
_         fact  that  a  single  term  was  applied  to  a  variety  of 
(ffganiiations  in  the  midrllo  ages  can  hardly  be  taken  us  c\'i- 
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dence  of  a  common  purpoac,  and  it  happenH  that  there  is  fairly 
HtsfbMd  dclinite  evidence  that  there  vas  no  clear  fro- 
•"■»*■*  ternal  element  in  the  craft  gild  of  the  pure  type. 

^  In  the  course  of  development  in  Eng^d  the  relifi^oas  and 
industrial  organizations  of  craftiimen  frequently  became  one 
Bocicty  rather  than  two  parallel  organiz!ition)i  of  the  wmo 
persons.  To  that  extent  u  fraternal  element  crept  into  the 
eraft  organizations,  but  it  would  bo  on  exuKKcration  to  sup- 
pose that  the  craft  ^d  was  in  general  a  kind  of  fraternity. 
Both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  the  relii^ous  Ktelety 
and  the  administrative  organiKation  of  the  craft  were  distinat; 
they  were  different  organisations  of  essentially  the  same 
group  of  men.  Although  the  modem  trade  union  ta  not  com- 
parable to  the  craft  gild,  the  rclatiou  between  workingmen's 
benefit  societies  and  the  trade  union  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  relation  that  existed  between  the  roligioua  fraternity 
and  the  craft  gild.  These  various  kinds  of  gilds  are  not 
merdy  variations  from  a  common  type,  but  essentially  dif- 
ferent organizations,  owing  their  origin  to  widely  different 
circumstancee  and  having  notably  diETorent  functions  and 
purposes. 

II.  The  Rclioiods  Qium 

Bcatti^red  evidence  of  religious  organizations  begins  to 
appear  in  the  Saxon  period,  but  no  cons^iderabte  mass  of  evi- 
dence about  such  bodies  is  available  until  the  late  fourteenth 
century.  In  1^0  the  King  ordered  an  inquiry-  into  the  prop- 
erty and  regulations  of  these  gilds.  Each  gild  was  thus  re- 
quired to  make  some  statement  of  its  purposes  and  of  the 
property  in  its  possession.  A  largo  number  of  the  replies  of 
the  gilds  are  still  extant.  Those  documents  comprixe  the 
primary  aouroe  of  knowledge  of  such  gilds.  Many  of  the 
gilds  Imd  doubtless  been  in  existence  a  long  time,  but  it  Is 
seldom  possible  to  tiaco  their  hiHtnr>-  int>^  the  n-moU*  past 
We  cannot  even  be  oartain  ttiat  the  religious  gild  of  that  pe- 
riod was  substantially  similar  to  the  earlier  organisations  to 
which  references  exist,  tt  wnuld  seem,  however,  that  oer* 
tain  oommoD  purpous  were  prcDcnt  in  all  such  aasoelatioQa. 
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The  ffidi  were  fonnod  primarily  to  insure  the  ceIet»ration 
of  masses  for  the  soula  of  deceased  members.  This  general 
puipoae  naturally  included  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  in 
some  casee  an  appropriate  funeral  was  guaran- 
teed to  membeis.  In  order  to  assure  the  say- 
ing of  the  masses,  the  gild  waa  usually  endowed  with  prop- 
erty whoso  rc%*enue  waa  applied  to  the  payment  of  gild 
chaplains.  Because  this  pnip<uty  was  really  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purpoeos  it  become  a  matter  of  real  oonoera  to  di»- 
eover  the  amount  of  ^ild  pnjperty.  The  inquiry  of  I3.S9  was 
inspired  by  royal  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  and 
Boon  afterwanl  the  general  statute  of  mortmain  was  declared 
to  be  applicable  to  gild  property.  The  growth  of  the  re- 
ligious gilds  was  thus  restricted,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
onnation  these  gilds  wen  technically  dissolved,  though  they 
wen  in  many  instancee  able  to  reorganise  under  new  namee 
with  new  charters. 

Although  the  celebration  of  reli^ous  servioee  was  the  gen- 
eral and  primary  function,  the  activities  of  the  gjlds  were  not 
confined  to  such  things.  Schools  were  frequently  maintMned 
by  the  gilds  and  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  was  en- 
dowed by  the  gild  of  Saint  Mary  and  Corpus  Christi.  Relief 
was  usually  given  to  brothers  or  sistias  who  were  in  distress 
throu^  (dckness  or  poverty. 

llieae  religious  fratcruitics  were  usually  composed  of  a 
number  of  poc^e  worshiping  in  the  same  church.  In  many 
cues  a  number  of  membeis  of  a  single  craft 
mi^t  be  prominent  in  the  gild,  for  the  crafts- 
men were  usually  grouped  in  ono  or  more  dlstiicta  of  the 
town  and  would  thus  naturally  worship  at  the  same  church. 
But  even  In  these  cases  the  croft  was  not  really  the  baais  of 
the  organization.  Pcnu>ni«  not  of  the  craft  would  bo  iiw 
duded,  and  women  were  more  frct^y  admitted  to  these  gilds 
than  to  the  rraf  t  asaooiations.  Xnr  ehould  one  suj^xise  that 
those  gilds  were  compoeed  exclusively  of  artisana.  The  rolls 
of  the  Ciilds  of  Saint  Mary  and  Corpua  Christi  at  Cam- 
bridge contain  many  names  that  have  do  ooeupotioiutl  deng- 
natjon  witli  them;  the  proper  iofercoeo  from  such  ^^jsua^ 
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of  couTBo  unocrtoin,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  persons 
would  have  been  rnvrchants  or  pcrsoos  whose  moome  wh 
derived  from  land. 

There  its  no  certain  bam  of  infommtion  an  to  the  usual     « 
number  of  members,  but  listd  of  founders  or  chart^jr  mom-  H 
ben  are  in  moat  oases  shorty  aeldum  more  than  tcnoradoieii 
names.    Thus: 


In  the  17tb  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  Ralph  Capeleyo, 
Bailiff;  WiLliom  Double,  Fishmonger;  Roeer  Clonyill,  chiuidlor; 
Henry  Boseworth,  Vintner;  Stophon  Luchb,  Stookfiflhraoogo-;  and 
otbecB  of  (be  better  Rort  of  the  pnruh  of  Si.  Magnus  near  London 
Bridge  . . .  cmumcDoed  and  cuutwd  to  bo  luug  nn  Anthem  of  our 
Lady  called  tialve  Regina  at  every  \-esper,  and  ordained  candlss 
to  bum  at  tho  tintc  of  the  aaid  aatheni  in  honour  and  nvereooo  of 
the  five  principal  joy«  gf  our  Lady,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  dero* 
tion. . . .  Whereupon  several  other  good  people  of  the  aame  paiiih 
seeiog  the  groat  seenUiDoes  of  this  service  and  devotioo  pmlfcrod  to 
be  aiden  and  porioen  in  sustainini;  iho  tighia  aad  outlietn,  tqr 
paying  each  person  every  woek  a  half  ponny,  and  soon  after  . . . 
they  conunenced  to  find  a  chaplain  to  sing  in  the  said  church  for  aO 
beikcfnctor*  of  the  light  and  anthem.* 

Once  established  the  gild  was  likely  to  grow  to  cor 
IHvportions. 

These  gilds  docted  their  own  officers,  usually  a  warden 
alderman,  at  times  a  clerk,  or  treaHurer,  and  a  summoner. 

„ ,_^__     These  officials  were  presumed  to  exemss  the 

neceiBary  adminiKtrativo  functionn  and  in  addi- 
tion to  adjust  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  gild.  Now 
rules  and  regulations  wore  made  in  the  general  meetingH  of 
the  gild  as  a  whole.  Them  business  meetings  should  be 
diHtingui^hRd  from  the  genenl  assemblies  of  the  membora 
at  funerals  or  diuroh  service,  and  likewise  from  the  feasts 
hdd  each  year.  At  all  Uteao  occasi<ins,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  most  Ijoiidon  gilds  and  of  various  (pids  in  other 
towns  appeared  in  a  distinctive  costume  or  livery.  1'hia 
costume  was  nude  at  tlie  direednn  of  tlio  warduna  and  paid 
for  by  members  at  cost  If  complete  it  ooDsisted  of  both 
hood  and  gown,  but  sometimes  the  hood  was  allowed  tu  sufGee. 
•  Ca«d,  tlbwia,  O.:  OiMi  and  Cmpmim  W  Imdm,  lU. 
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There  is  reference  at  times  to  the  secrets  of  the  gilds,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  authorities  at  all  times 
distrusted  these  religious  organizations,  fearing  apimrcntly 
that  other  purposes  were  oonocalod  beneath  these  profes- 
Bbas  of  religious  zeal  and  charitable  intentions.  In  tlio  early 
times,  too,  the  Church  distnistcd  them.  In  the  fourteenth, 
oentuiy  the  religious  gilds  of  London,  locally  known  as  ihia-\ 
parish  gilds,  seem  to  have  had  covert  political  significance. 
But  of  these  matters  there  is  no  proof.  ■ 

III.  The  Gild  Mbrchant  I 

The  ptd  merchant  presents  a  most  complex  array  of  prob- 
^  lems:  there  are  certain  elements  of  kinsliip  with  the  religious , 
t  ^Ids;  some  powers  were  exercised  that  were  later  the  peculiar^ 

privilege  of  the  craft  gilds;  and  some  of  the  general  concerns 
<  of  the  town  were  administered  by  the  gild  merchant  with  a 
Fmeuure  of  autonomy  difficult  of  comprehension  to  modem 

nunds.  The  gild  merchant  was  frequently  dedicated  to  some 
.patron  saint,  or  associated  with  some  church  festival,  and 
'  the  pious  ubscnances  of  the  simple  religious  gilds  were  main- 

taiDod.    The  fraternal  elements  are  also  oon^icuous.     Sick 
[members  were  frequently  cared  for;  members  mtma       d 
'  who  fell  into  poverty  were  given  a  small  stipend.  •'««'««■        " 

and  if  a  number  were  imprisoned  the  officers  of  the  gild  wore 

Id  many  cases  roquirod  to  imwure  his  defiverance  if  possible. 

These  features  of  the  (did  merchant  owed  their  origin  to  the 

oiroumstances  that  led  to  the  n»e  of  the  rdigious  gilds. 
The  relation  to  the  craft  gilds  is  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
I  portanoe.      U  would  soem  that  the  gild  merchant  exercised  a 

Kcnml  supervision  over  the  crafts,  substan-  c<mb«i«i       j 

Ijnlly  similar  to  the  supervision  that  was  later  '"''■  -^ 

lenrdwd  separately  by  the  individual  crafts.  The  \'C!ry 
nmportant  inspection  of  all  manufactured  goods  sold  was  in 
rtba  eariy  period  oxerdsed  by  the  general  gild  merchant 

Bad  workmanship  was  punished.  Rules  were  laid  down 
kwith  nfereoco  to  the  exercise  of  various  crafts.  It  would 
*  Be«m,  tlv'"-'  •-■•.  that  the  craft  gilds  were  in  a  wnse  subaidi- 

aiy  ort;  'Us,  dosigDed  to  diacbarge  mure  completely 
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and  adequately  powers  which  required  a  detailed  know' 
of  the  craft  not  ivjuUIy  acciuired  by  outsiders.  Id  9omei 
Btances  this  q)littiiig-()fT  of  the  hu'ger  cru/tit  from  the  general 
gild  merchaat  can  be  traced  in  detail.  Weavesrs  ot  other 
craftsmen  would  meet  surreptitioiutly  in  the  K>Id  rooms 
make  rules  for  Uicmselvcfl,  thus  assuming  to  act  with  the 
authority  of  the  entire  gild.  But  although  there  are  in- 
Btances  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem  that  in  general  tlie  crafts 
received  their  grantR  nf  authority  directly  fmm  the  munid*  ^ 
polity  or  from  the  ICing.  The  process  of  BiXMiuiliJtation  of  ^ 
cnn  siu*  function  within  the  gild  merchant,  if  it  actually 
'"*•'■'**"  occurred,  was  obscured  by  this  reference  to  the 
ultimate  adminiiitraUve  authorities.  For  the  most  part, 
the  relationsliip  between  the  gild  merchant  and  the  craft  gild 
in  England  was  not  very  close.  fl 

The  craft  organixations  have  been  presumed  by  some  to  ^ 
represent  some  meoHure  of  opposition  between  the  wnltiliy 
merchants  and  Uie  leas  welUto-do  artisans.  In  some  of  the 
German  cities  there  were  serious  cla.<«  conflictc  between  these 
groups,  and  the  craft  gilds  rose  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
older  institution.  In  England  there  is  tittle  evidence  of  any 
general  struggle  between  the  ortisanj^  and  the  merchants, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  formation  of  the  croft  iplds 
was  merely  due  to  ^}ecialixation  of  functions  within  the 
larger  association. 

The  larger  importance  of  the  gild  merchant  historically  Uei 
in  Uie  close  nHation  between  it  and  the  municipality,  Thli 
OMiareiiMHoa  hoji  been  the  tmbjoct  of  much  oontraversy,  but 
■'**™^  the  researches  of  Gnws  have  shown  that  the 

earlier  writers  wen;  guilty  of  gencmUKing  from  iaiufflclent 
ovidenceonambjcct  that  is  ill-adapted  to  any  geucmlization 
at  all.  Groat  81^: 


I 


"  Any  oompleto  Reaenliutioa  upon  tlis  oonstHutjniuil  hlttwy 
tlw  lowDS  ii  impoMBbte  for  this  reason,  thul  Uiuir  hiitory  docs 
start  front  one  point  or  procvod  by  the  inuntt  nugra."    Though 
tbu  borouKliH  had  much  in  cnuuium,  and  the  ooiuitituticun  of 
wers  modcUul  after  Urn  mmo  exempW,  mth  hod  a  sopante  Ufa.'' 
dsvaJopiag  a  pononaUly  of  its  owo;  nor  had  Parilaimnit  yal  bofua 
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to  legislate  away  these  individual  peculiaritifis.  While,  then,  the 
gnoenU  principles  laid  down  in  this  chapter  touching  the  non- 
Meotity  of  ^d  and  borough  will  apply  in  moit  ausm,  there  were 
tkiubtlcm  lonal  variationa,  ranipnif  from  practically  complete 
MialgainiiUon  of  Uw  two  demontit  to  tho  other  eitreiQe  of  open 
witagftniwn.' 

The  gild  merchant  was  an  important  but  subsidiary  part 
of  the  adminiatraiive  machinery  of  tho  borough.     It  was 
subordinated  to  the  town  magistrates,  but  eo-  j,„rtoM  <rf 
JDye<l  a  fireater  degree  of  autonomy  tiian  any  'fc*»M 
modern  department  of  municipal  government. 
The  general  administration  of  the  borough  was  in  the  huids 
of  the  borough  oss^'mbly.     This  assembly  dected  botli  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  ofTiccrs,  who  thus  execut^^  both 
civil  and  criminal  law.    The  gild  merchant  was  chained  with 
the  regulation  of  trade,  the  supervision  of  the  crafta,  and 
with  ccrtAin  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  functions  witli  reference 
to  commercial  matters,  primarily  diiiputes  among  membera 
(rf  thefl^d. 

The  essential  privilege  of  the  gild  was  tlic  monopoly  of 
trade  within  the  town.    In  the  letter  of  the  law  this  monopoly 
was  absolute  and  its  enforcement  would  seem  HonoMtr 
to  suggest  the  policy  of  municipal  selfishness  <*''»'• 
which  is  the  basis  of  tho  old  idea  of  a  "town  economj'." 
The  monopoly  of  trade  was,  however,  lees  restrictive  in  fact 
than  wotjld  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  regulations.    Tho 
olause,  "  so  that  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  gild  may  trade  in 
the  aaid  town,  except  with  Uie  consent  of  the  burgesses," 
■eenu  categorical:  the  actual  sigoificanoe  of  the  monopoly 
was  in  fact  qualified  by  the  admission  of  non-  m  MtMi 
nadeota  to  the  privileges  of  the  gild,  and  by  the  ••«»*"«««• 
arten^D  of  privileges  of  wholesale  tnuling  to  non-meml)ers 
tipon  the  payment  of  eertdn  dutjes.    The  actual  rigidity  of 
the  gild  monoiMily  ihiin  turns  (mtircJy  upon  tho  proportifin  of 
resident  to  non-r^^dcut  mombcis,  a  aubject  upon  whieh  wo 
are  not  well  informod.    In  Dublin,  between  1225  and  1250 
about  one  liolf  the  free  oitisonB  were  ooo-rosidento,  au  far  ai 
•  UroM.  Ohute:  Tim  OOi  itwduni,  i,  Ta-Tl. 
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may  be  judged  from  the  plaoo  names  that  fotlovr  the  naniM 
<tf  the  citizens,  and  in  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  persons  admitted  to  the  gild  merchant  of  Dublia  in 
122fi,  ninety-sbc  woe  non-residents.  The  records  of  Leicester 
reveal  a  large  non-resident  membership  in  the  gild  merchant, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  bftlieve  that  these  towns  were  excep- 
tional. Unfortunately  we  have  few  I'mia  of  membcnt  of  the 
ejld  merchant,  and  little  n-ork  has  been  done  on  the  liata  wo 
have.  Still  it  is  clear  that  we  must  not  assume  membenhip 
to  be  confmcd  to  reaidente. 

The  resident  population  of  a  town  was  not  identical  with 
either  the  municipal  corporation  or  the  ^Id  merchant. 
u*(iib«r«hi»  Neither  of  these  bodies  were  local  bodies  in  the 
iiidtt»iT»  ggjj^  (j^^j  ^g  would  naturally  suppose  from  our 

modem  conceptions  of  citiwinship  and  towns.  Persons  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  and  persons  Ii\'inK  in  privileged  jurisdio- 
tions  within  the  town  were  freely  admitted  to  membcrehip 
in  the  gild  merchant,  though  they  were  usually  excluded 
from  citizenship.  The  necessities  of  trade  made  it  oascntial 
to  adopt  a  relatively  broad  policy,  and  the  (lirferences  between 
tiie  body  of  citizens  and  the  body  of  members  of  tlie  ^d 
merchant  amounted  to  an  enfranchiiiement  of  commeroe. 
Members  of  reli^ous  houses  were  by  noccsMty  excluded  from 
citizenship  even  if  the  order  was  phjiucaliy  situate  in  the 
town,  but  these  monastic  houus  were  important  oommei^ 
oially  both  by  reason  of  the  quantities  of  wool  at  their  dis- 
posal and  by  reason  of  their  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactures.  The  country  gentry,  too,  might  well  find  it 
oon\'enient  to  possess  trading  privileges  in  the  neighboring 
town.  Merchants  with  definite  trading  interests  in  a  small 
group  of  towns  would  find  it  specially  advantageous  to  be 
members  of  the  gild  merchant  in  each  of  the  towns  in  which  fl 
they  had  comme-rcial  concpnw.  The  gild  merchant  was  thus  ^ 
an  extension  of  faoitities  for  trading  rather  than  a  restrieliva  ^ 
feature;  It  supplemmted  the  markets  and  the  fum.  B 

There  wore  restrictlonn  upon  the  oompleto  frvcdom  of 
tnde.  Cuual  merchantii  could  not  coma  to  a  town  when  no 
ftir  waa  in  progresi  and  nil  their  wares  in  eompetltion  with 
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the  merchants  who  were  regularly  doing  budness  in  the  place. 
Many  incidents  can  be  found  of  determined  Actual  rMiric- 
Oppodtion  to  Buch  sporadic  trading  by  aliens  or  "*"  *■  ""'• 
foreigners.  The  payment  of  dui«  required  of  non-merabers 
is  also  a  matter  that  requires  some  care  in  interpretation. 
The  dues  were  in  most  instances  aeignorial  or  royal  dues  from 
which  the  gild  as  a  whole  had  secured  exemption  by  paying 
an  aimual  sum  into  the  royal  trea'mr>-.  Thttt  tium  was 
doubtJcss  smaller  than  a  sum  repreiteniing  an  exact  capital- 
ixation  of  the  dues  chargeable.  By  paj'ing  a  lump  sum  the 
gild  members  reduced  the  fiscal  burden  and  escaped  many 
exactions  to  which  they  would  otherwise  liave  been  subject, 
but  there  waa  some  justice  in  requiring  non-members  to  pay 
dues,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  general 
pa>'ment  to  the  poyal  treaifury. 

It  will  bo  e^Hdent  that  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  com- 
mercial monopoly  exercised  by  the  gild  merchant  can  easily 
be  mii^undcrstood.  Generalization  is  hazardnuit,  whether 
with  reference  to  particubir  towns  or  to  partifulur  periods. 
These  strictures  upon  the  theor>'  of  exclusivenees  are  not 
dealgned  to  be  gerkeralizations,  but  merely  indications  of  the 
dangnv  of  interpreting  literally  these  various  terms  which 
have  in  alt  cases  taken  on  now  meanings  in  our  modem  life. 
The  ^d  had  a  monopoly  of  trade,  but  it  was  in  fact  an  inclu- 
sive monopoly.  Both  town  and  gild  have  left  record  of  a 
policy  of  the  closed  diwr;  but  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  pains 
were  tAken  to  get  everybody  inside  before  the  door  was 

The  right  to  participate  in  the  bargains  of  fellow-gjldsmen 
b  Indicative  of  the  inclusi\'e  character  of  the  gild  monopoly. 
The  ordinances  of  the  gild  merchant  at  South-  8hart«io( 
ampton  pronde  "that  a  gUdsman  shidl  have  a  *«■•*««■ 
■hue  in  all  the  merchandise  which  another  gildsman  buys,  if 
be  U  on  the  spot  where  the  merchandise  is  bought."  At  Ber- 
wick even  those  who  were  not  prsMOit  at  the  transaction  were 
■Dowed  to  share,  provided  that  they  paid  the  buyer  twelve    , 
penoe  for  profit     "This  privilege/'  myt  Lipaon,  "waa  lik-    \ 
tended  to  fouler  equality,  and  proloct  Uvo  \iocit  Vraxtx  V^^'ct^ 
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into  the  hands  of  the  few.  It  embodied  the  principle  th&t 
every  buitteas  should  have  a  share  in  the  trade  eufficioot  for ' 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family."  The  pild  at 
timce  engaged  in  joint  purchaaos.  In  a  number  of  towns  the 
tmde  iD  q>ecified  articles  was  restricted  to  the  ufficov  of 
the  ^Id  in  their  official  capacity.  The  profits  were  turned 
into  a  common  purse.  Aliens  were  at  times  mquirwl  to 
make  tender  of  their  entire  cargo  to  the  gild  as  a  whole,  and 
were  thus  subjected  to  many  delays  and  redtriotions.  It  wm 
an  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  gild  memlx-rs  mingled 
with  jealousy  and  ilt-will  toward  the  alien  and  foreigner. 

The  organiztuon  of  the  gild  merchant  was  similar  to  that 
of  most  gilda.  The  primary  aouroe  of  authority  was  the 
.  ^  general  assembly  of  all  tlie  members.  For  ad- 
miiiLstrutive  i>urpoflee  an  ald<^rmun  and  aanW 
anta  were  elected.  There  were  from  two  to  four  assixtants 
deognated  by  names  that  varied  in  the  difforont  towus: 
■tewardu,  fchetina,  and  wardens  were  the  terms  most  umd. 
There  were  at  times  8ubordinat«  officials:  farthingraon,  love- 
looken,  gildans,  heynen,  tasteni,  cup-bearen,  ushers,  door^ 
keepers,  a  dean,  clerks,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  scrgoanta, 
collectors,  bjulilT:),  and  provosts.  The  f\mctii*n.s  of  theae 
minor  officials  are  not  wholly  ccrtam.  The  meetings  werQ 
called  "gilds,"  or  "morning  talks."  They  were  held  annu- 
ally, semi-aonuaBy,  or  quarterly,  for  the  purposo  of  admit- 
ting new  members,  inflicting  penalties  for  failure  to  obBcrvo 
the  statutes,  or  making  new  ordinances.  Both  at  then 
regular  mectinns  and  on  special  occasions  there  was  much 
eating  and  drinking:  "drinkings  with  spiced  cake  bread  and 
sundry  wines,  the  cup6  serving  merrily  about  Uie  house." 

H  IV.  Tim  Crapf  Godb 

^P  The  study  of  the  conditions  at  Paris  at  the  clone  of  th« 
^^  thirteenth  century  was  dengncd  to  suggest  that  the  rooontial 
I  ciftiiH-        featu™  of  »  CT*'*  pit*  "a"  the  right  to  el«:t 
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wardens  to  exenlse  the  "view"  of  the  craft. 
The  craft  gild,  according  to  this  intcrpretatitm,  in  to  be 
oonoeived  u  ft  bcx^  of  caraftamen  poasenod  of  aome  meu- 
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ura  of  autcmomous  power.  Tho  organizatioo  would  become 
a  definite  part  of  the  municipal  administration,  exercising 
powers  that  would  otherwise  be  within  the  pm^-ince  of  the 
municipality.  This  conception  is  in  general  applicable  to 
Engliah  conditions,  but  there  arc  subordinate  forms  of  gilds 
which  might  easily  be  a  source  of  confusion. 

Attociations  of  craftsmen  are  found  which  are  not  eraft 
^Ids  in  any  technical  sense,  notalily  religious  gilds  composed 
primarily  of  members  of  a  sin^e  craft.  Reli-  ^j,^^  «««!•- 
gious  lo^ds  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  u«Ma(cimti»- 
true  craft  fplds  by  their  more  inclusive  member-  "** 
ship  and  their  fraternal  and  spiritual  purposes.  More  serious 
ooufusion  can  arise  with  reference  to  organieattons  of  crafts- 
men that  received  charters  from  the  King.  Grants  of  priv- 
ilege from  the  Kiiig  were  not  uncommon  in  the  early  period, 
and  after  the  Reformation  the>'  become  particularly  impor- 
tant. It  may  seem  pedantic  to  distinguish  those  two  typee 
of  grant  of  power,  but  it  will  be  ei-ident  that  the  King  could 
grant  privileges  that  could  not  be  secured  from  a  municipal- 
ity. A  town  coidJ  grant  the  'S-iew"  of  the  craft  in  that 
(own,  tho  King  coiUd  grant  tlic  "^-iew"  of  the  craft  in  the 
kingdom  as  a  whole.  Royal  grants  frequently  carried  ex- 
emptions from  supervision  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Such  grants  were  usually  made  to  alien  craftsmen  settling  in 
£ngUuid,  and  in  such  cases  the  grant  included  two  distinct 
Beta  of  privileges.  The  King  alone  could  grant  authority  to 
hold  property  in  a  corporate  capacity,  su  that  tJio  craft  f^d 
oould  not  become  an  endowed  corporation  without  a  royal 
grant.  After  the  Itefom»ati<»n  this  power  became  particu- 
lariy  dcfiirablo  and  many  of  the  crafts  sought  royal  cliarters 
and  paid  gtxxi  prices  f"r  them.  The  hlstorj'  of  on^nizations 
of  craftsmen  in  England  is  thus  complex  to  a  degree,  and 
many  of  these  forms  eantiut  b«  adequately  described  as  gilds; 
in  the  later  period  Uietcrm  "  company"  was  usually  applied. 

Apart  from  tho  royal  eharten  granted  to  groups  of  aliens, 
whidt  begio  to  appear  In  tho  fourteenth  oeo-  chMtm* 
tup>",  there  are  instances  of  a  sigmflcaut  uxeroiae  wsm**""" 
the  royal  pnrogative  In  behalf  of  ntUvjQ  axtenft.  'Vti^ 
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history  of  London  affords  the  clearest  evidnncie  of  the  chai^ 
acter  and  purport  of  these  early  gronta,  though  these  cases 
arc  not  unique  by  any  means.  The  Bakers,  the  Fishmongora, 
and  the  Weavers  of  Loudon  obtained  privileges  from  the 
King,  so  that  they  formed  definite  jurisdictions  before  the 
founding  of  the  municipality  in  1191.  All  three  of  thoe« 
groups  of  artisana  stood  outjdde  the  municipal  oonstituUon. 
Closely  associated  with  these  groups  of  artisans  were  similar 
bodies  that  are  designated  as  the  "adu]t«rine"  g^lds.  They 
seem  to  have  t)een  organized  after  the  same  general  manner, 
though  they  had  no  royal  grant  of  privilege,  or  at  least  no 
reoognized  grant.  These  organizations,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, exert«d  a  profound  influence  upon  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions that  took  form  soon  afterward. 

There  were  thus  three  distinct  typea  of  craft  organizaUoa       , 
dedgnat«d  casualty  as  gilds:  religious  gilds  of  craftsmen ;au-  H 
tonnmoiis  crafta,  possessed  of  no  genpral  political  or  juris-  ^ 
dictioiial  privileges;  craft  oi^anizaiions  chartered  by  the 
King  having  perhaps  the  right  to  hold  property,  the  right  to 
super^'i^e  the  craft  throughout  a  considerable  area,  and  pos- 
sibly tlie  right  to  hold  court  independently  of  the  municipal 
authority.     The  presence  of  these  variant  forms  makes  it 
essential  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  purposes  and  impoi^ 
tance  of  each,  and  for  this  reason  the  suggestions  to  be  de- 
rived from  oconparisons  with  French  coDditions  would 
to  be  of  special  importance. 

The  aut/)nomous  craft  gild  chai^;©d  by  the  municipal!^ 
with  the  supen'ision  of  the  craft  in  that  town  waa  typical  in 
Tb«  lyiic*)  the  eenae  that  such  an  organisation  tended  to 
*'^  *>^  become  established  in  the  crafts  that  woe  suf- 

ficiently large  to  make  such  orfnuiiiation  practicable.  In  the 
■mailer  towns,  and  with  refenuicc  to  the  leas  important  crafts, 
•ach  organizations  emerge  at  a  late  period,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  colonies  of  aliens  such  organisations  tended  to 
become  the  basis  of  the  administrativv  oontrol  of  industry. 
When  royal  Incorporation  of  native  craftsman  became  eom- 
mon  in  the  idxtconth  century,  the  purpoaos  of  the  orgiuiisa- 
tion  wen  aliorod  in  a  number  of  respects  so  that  the  froquonC 
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designation  of  these  later  associations  as  "oompanlee"  indi- 
cfttee  a  change  in  character  as  well  as  a  change  in  name. 

The  tendencies  and  ideals  of  municipal  administration 
are  illustrated  by  the  project  for  the  reorganization  of  tho 
crafts  at  Norwich  tliat  is  sketched  in  tho  "Composition"  of 
1415  and  embodied  in  the  ordinances  of  1449.  The  "  Com* 
position"  of  1415  was  a  compromise  between  the  general 
body  of  citizens  and  a  small  group  that  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  acquiring  oligarchic  powers.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  govenmient  of  the  city  from  falling  into  tJie  hands  of  this 
oligarchy,  the  form  of  government  was  altered  in  a  number 
of  re«pecta.  The  specific  pro\T8ion  for  a  lai^er  measure  of 
craft  autonomy  may  have  had  some  definite  relation  to  local 
political  conditions,  but  tho  scheme  sketched  in  1415  is  so 
latigely  the  embodiment  of  common  ideab  that  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  chieSy  indebted  to  the  crisis  in  municipal  politics 
for  the  record  rather  than  for  the  ideals  expressed. 

It  is  ordained  that  each  craft  in  the  City  shall  freely  and  yearly 
dwQse  of  each  craft  within  il«olf  two  mastera  for  the  year  oonkiog, 
the  which  two  mastera  aball  be  presented  t^  bill  RnuMnm 
written  to  the  MB]ror  by  the  men  of  the  aome  craft.  •*  hocwIA 
Tbe  which  masters  at  a  oertaio  day  . . .  shall  be  charged  to  mako 
good  and  true  aearch  to  the  craft  of  all  default«  in  the  craft. . . . 
And  aQ  the  defau]t«  that  thc-y  find  in  the  craft  sfaall  be  well  and 
truly  preaeot«d  to  the  Maynr  without  conoeahnent.  And  the 
ddaofts  ao  preaented  . .  ■  shaU  bo  judged  and  fines  imposed  aoeord- 
hig  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  One  half  of  tho  fine  shall  be  paid 
to  tbe  abenffs  and  one  half  to  the  masutrs  of  the  craft. . . .  And  if 
there  be  any  craft  that  needcth  to  bo  searched  an<]  will  not  have  a 
MMvch,  tbe  Mayor  fthall  oend  for  the  craft  and  charge  them  to 
ehooeo  two  masters  wittiln  ita  mcfabera.  And  if  they  will  not 
choose  and  preeent  the  nanus  within  eiRht  days  next  following  then 
ft  shall  be  biwfuJ  to  the  Mayor  ...  to  chouse  two  members  of  the 
cnft  and  to  Kive  them  charge  to  make  good  and  true  search  in  the 
manner  aforasotd. ' 

Tbe  powers  at  the  wardens  are  moro  specifically  described 
in  the  gODonl  ordbanoe  of  1449: 

WXuoh  wanleoa  and  tbe  said  penoos  assignod  aod  namrd  for 
Ihe  oominoii  oqudoiI  of  tlm  i:Taft . . .  shall  liave  full  power,  author* 
I  nudno.  W..  aod  Tlam.  J.  C.:  Mtct  Awonti  itr  MurwicK.  V,  V»h 
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Ity,  sod  iuriadiction  to  Jodge  defaulto  found  by  tho  wardeofl  and 
impoae  fines,  and  also  to  provide,  miikc,  and  oMain  all  nuinncr  ot 
lawfu]  ordenaiiocH,  constitutions,  nets,  and  pcruilti<»,  and  tho  acts, 
ordenaocee,  and  constitutiomi,  whi_<rc  iJicy  bu  hard,  grievous,  or 
defective  to  remedy,  reftmn,  and  amend  aa  often  aa  aonnctli  to  Ihcm 
expedient.  ProvidiiiK  always  that  ouch  acta,  oon9titution&,  ordi- 
luuioefl,  and  pcnalttee,  made  or  to  b«  made,  be  imt  put  into  oxecuticMi 
unlil  the-  Mayur  and  Aldermen  or  tbu  most  luui  of  them  bam  over* 
Been  it  aad  examined  it,  and,  until  by  the  assent  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  it  ta  confirmed,  enaotod,  and  enrolled  in  tho 
chamber  of  tho  city. ' 

The  ordinance  then  proceeded  to  make  arrangementa  for 
tho  problem  prc^ntcd  by  crafts  which  wore  too  small  to  have 
an  entirely  iiidopeudvnt  orKanization.  It  is 
imjilted  that  many  disorders  and  abuses  had 
been  common  in  the  past  because  such  small  crafts  were 
not  Bupcrv'iscd.  It  was  accordingly  provided  that  all  small 
craftA  should  be  united  to  Iarg(>r,  but  relate<l,  crafts  for  the 
purposes  of  administration.  Thus,  the  smiths  should  h&ve 
joined  to  them  the  bladc»inithB,  toctumiths,  and  lorimera. 
Some  dement  of  autonomy,  however,  was  provided  for  all 
crafts;  the  search  of  the  craft  was  in  all  cases  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  member;  if  there  were  seven  or  more  persona 
in  the  croft  the  warden  should  be  elected;  if  less  than 
seven,  a  warden  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Search  of  the  craft  was  pnmimed  to  be  made  once  every 
three  months  or  oftoner. 

This  arrangement,  though  primarily  administrative,  r^ 
Tcals  an  intrusion  of  other  than  administrative  eleraente. 
The  purposes  of  those  unions  of  small  crafts  with  lArger  ones 
seenifi  to  have  been  reli^ous  and  spectacular.  Tho  crafts 
or  tmiona  of  crafts  had  special  uniforms  or  liveries  which  were 
to  be  worn  by  all  members  when  they  assembled  at  meetingt 
for  biwncsK  or  worsJiip,  and,  most  iMirtirularty,  when  they 
nuutthed  or  rude  in  tho  pmoMsions  at  the  iriau(;iiration  of  the 
Mayor,  or  on  tho  feast  days  Uiat  were  celebrated  by  pageants. 
On  mch  oocaaioiu  it  was  dottirablu  to  maintain  m^iupings 
that  woiJd  insure  a  mora  equable  distribution  of  the  Qnanoial 
>  Uudauci.  W.,  uul  TlDfny.  J- C.:«fK  eit.  u.  380. 
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burdens  of  the  pagcanta.  Religious  purposes,  therefore, 
tended  to  complicate  the  social  organization  of  the  craftsmen 
by  crcatuiR  associations  which  overlapped,  and  by  rt-nderinp: 
uncertain  the  relations  between  the  fraternities  and  the  orgao- 
uations  whose  functiona  were  primarily  administrative. 

V.  Relation  or  Different  Types  op  Gild  to 
EIacb  Otheb 

The  validity  of  the  distinctions  suggested  between  these 
thrcfl  tj-pes  of  gild  is  qualified  by  the  lack  of  fixity  of  form 
that  is  characteristic  of  all  medieval  institutions.  There 
were,  indeed,  the  differences  of  purpose  that  ha\'e  been  sug- 
gested, but  these  purposes  did  not  exclude  each  other.  It 
is  thus  difficult  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether  there  are 
two  or  more  distinct  organizations,  or  merely  one  organiza- 
tion with  two  or  more  dbtinct  purposes. 

In  genenU,  the  gild  merchant  assumed  it«  most  characier- 
istio  form  in  the  early  period  of  commercial  and  municipal 
development.  In  the  smaller  towns  this  dcvcl-  m^  ,^ 
opment  was  itwjf  relatively  bite  chronologically,  ^J^^*' 
80  that  the  transformations  of  tlic  gild  merchant 
cannot  be  associated  with  specific  periods  and  dates.  The 
association  that  originally  exercised  significant  influence 
over  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  indu-slry  was  shorn  of 
its  powers  by  the  development  of  the  municipality  and  by 
the  increased  specialization  of  the  crafts.  The  name  sur- 
vived in  many  cases  for  several  generations  after  the  insti- 
tution had  become  a  mere  Hhadow  without  Hubstontial 
pivwer.  At  time*  this  old  tradition  expreased  itfietf  in  a 
banquet  or  in  some  ceremonial  obaervanco  like  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession;  at  times  it  became  a  mere  formula  in- 
berited  from  a  dead  post  and  repeated  without  any  clear 
notion  of  iU  mcaniag.  "The  fourteenth  century,"  says 
Gross,  "may  fn  general  bo  called  the  period  of  Bradoal 
transition.  In  the  liftee^Ui  century  the  trnnsition  was 
oompletcd.  lu  this,  and  in  the  following  oenturtcs  the  term 
'GUda  Mercatoria'  bocame  leas  and  leas  fraiuent." 

The  rdi^ous  ffl6t  at  definitdy  distinct  iuaUX-MXajaua  ^cn% 
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likewise  characteristic  of  the  earlier  period,  but  the  hiittory 
of  this  ctcmoDt  of  medieval  life  presents  more 
BpBiM  of  nu-  complexities  than  the  (;ltd  merchant,  for  the 
^•udmn  inolivcs  of  such  organizationa  persisted  un- 
changed for  a  long  time,  certainly  down  to  the 
Reformation.  There  was  therefore  a  vigorous  development 
of  fraternal  organizations  during  the  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  craft  gilds,  and  in  many  cases  the  craft  ^ds 
absorbed  many  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  fraternal 
organization.  In  the  larger  towns  the  important  crafts  pos- 
seased  either  two  distinct  associations  that  were  etsentially 
parallel  or  a  single  organization  that  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  both.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  crafts  the  purposee 
were  more  likely  to  be  kept  distinct.  The  view  of  the  craft 
could  wisely  be  entrusted  to  wardens  of  the  craft  even  if  the 
group  were  small;  at  Norwich,  a  craft  of  seven  mafit«r8  was 
not  considered  too  small  tu  b«  given  some  measure  of  auton- 
omy, and  in  Paris  the  hearings  before  £tienne  Boileau  showed 
that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  organizing  the  small  croftA. 
The  functions  of  the  reliKious  fraternity,  however,  oould  not 
be  cfTectively  pcTfonucd  if  the  number  of  members  sank  to 
vniwBittM  Bod  such  smAll  proportions.  The  Hmuicial  rospon* 
«•«  !"»*•  idbilitios  for  a  chapel  or  chantry  and  the  appro- 
priate celebration  of  the  various  religious  pageants  required 
a  considerable  endowment  or  notable  contributions  or  both. 
Of  the  eight  religious  gilds  in  Cambridge  making  returns  in 
1389  five  cannot  bo  specifically  connected  with  the  crafts  or 
wHth  the  artisan  population.  One  of  the  throe  remaining 
gilds  was  founded  by  a  group  of  skinncre,  and  provision  was 
made  that  the  chief  official  should  atwnyn  be  a  skinner.  It 
would  aecm  to  be  impUed  that  members  of  other  crafts  might 
be  admitted,  even  thou|^  the  fraternity  was  in  a  measure 
identified  with  the  skinners.  The  two  other  gilds  were  oleariy 
composed  of  groups  of  artisans.  The  Gild  of  Saint  Kathcrine 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew  oontalned  in  its  Ust  of  founders 
an  ironmonger,  a  baker,  a  currier,  a  chaloner,  a  piper,  and  a 
wool^omber.  The  Gild  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  churdi  of  Saint 
Bofeolpb  iDoludes  amooc  Its  (ounden  a  fuller,  a  akinnor,  a 
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ooRlwainer,  and  a  tulor.  These  fplds  wero  primarily  fra. 
tenuil  organizatioiis  for  the  celebration  of  masses  and  the 
relief  of  indigent  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  apparently 
neeeeaary  for  the  smaller  groups  of  craftsmen  (o  oombin« 
ID  one  association. 

The  influence  of  pageantry  upon  the  crafts  can  be  seen  in 
the  combitiatioiui  among  the  craftamcn  of  Norwich  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession.  Saint  Luke's  Gild,  composed  of 
the  pewterers,  brasiers,  bell-founders,  plumbers,  ^asiers, 
and  painters  waa  at  the  first  entirely  nsponBible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tlie  pageants,  although  it  is  not  known  when  It 
introduced  them.  In  1527  the  gild  petitioned  that  it  be  re- 
lieved by  ftiwigniPE  to  each  craft  in  the  city  the  production 
of  ODe  pageant  for  the  procession.  Thiti  request  was  granted 
and  twelve  pageants  were  assigned  to  various  crafts  and 
groups  of  crafts.  Only  a  few  years  before,  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  to  amalgamate  with  some  existing  frater- 
nity the  crufw  "that  had  no  vows"  —  that  \s,  no  prorision 
for  common  religious  ceremomee  —  so  that  the  systematic 
organisation  of  religious  life  and  pageantry  went  hand  in 
hand. 

The  religious  organizations  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  practically  obliged  to  adopt  a  tibcral  policy  of 
locluaivenees  in  the  choice  of  members.  They  oce<p*ii«Dai 
wem  rarely  a  parallel  organization  to  the  craft  •«"•••'«• 
ifldi  beemise  the  crafts  were  for  the  most  part  very  small 
groups.  Statistics  of  occupations  are  infrequent,  bs  may 
well  be  suppoeed,  but  there  are  fortunately  occasional  figures 
which  afford  at  leaBt  a  basis  for  sunnises  pending  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  broader  maoa  of  material  for  statistical  stu<Iy.  It 
b  hard  to  botieve  that  the  meager  results,  as  yet  available  in 
print,  could  not  be  ngnlfioantly  supplemented  by  careful 
utOizatiun  of  tlie  full  roaouroes  of  the  maouscnpt  records. 
The  best  evidence  is  furnished  t^  the  tox-roUs,  which  usually 
^ve  the  oecupationa  of  artiiau.  At  thb  period  surxiafflos 
were  not  universal  and  the  designation  by  occupation  wu 
frequently  oeoeaiary  as  a  meuu  o(  ldQU^A&ca.\)\ini.    \&  "^^ 
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subsidy  roll  for  Cambridge  in  1314-15  we  find  entries  Uko 
the  following:  "Walter  the  Barber,"  "John  the  Ciirdlw," 
"Alftn  the  Skinner,"  etc.  Such  entries  are  fairly  certain 
evidenoe  aa  to  the  occupation.  When  the  article  drops  out 
it  in  pf'jhaps  hasardous  to  a!<sume  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  real  Humnme  instead  of  an  occupational  dcftignatlon, 
Thus,  "Walter  Faver"  may  be  "Walter  the  Smith";  "Jolm 
Sherman"  may  be  a  "Shearman";  but  the  rtulily  of  doubts 
is  indicated  by  the  entry,  "Robert  Hatter,  Shearman." 
However,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  occupation 
would  be  ^ven  if  it  had  ceanod  to  corrwpond  with  the  name. 
The  most  serioua  source  of  error  probably  liiM  in  the  incom- 
pleteness of  enumeration  of  the  relatively  poor  people  who 
were  in  nmny  casos  artisans,  Comparison  of  the  tAX-roHs 
for  Colche<!it<T  in  12(H)  and  1300  or  for  Paris  at  the  same  date 
will  indicate  the  possibilities  of  under-counting.  In  Paris, 
in  1296,  only  225  occupations  were  Itatod;  in  1300,  348  were 
listed,  and  the  numba*  of  occupations  in  which  fewer  than 
five  personfl  were  employed  had  changed  from  01  in  1296  to 
224  in  1300.  The  evidence  from  these  rolls,  therefore,  cannot 
be  assumed  to  rcprcacnt  comprehensive  cntmierations,  and 
should  be  pre.sunied  to  be  somewhat  of  an  underfltatemeot 
both  of  the  relative  size  of  the  groups  and  the  ntunben  of 
occupations  repreHented. 
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The  combination  of  a  number  of  closdy  contemporary  roUi 
would  probably  eliminate  some  of  the  errors,  though  it  maJccs 
it  possible  to  over-«ount.  The  figures  for  Dublin  ore  taken 
from  a  list  of  free  eitizena  for  the  period  1225-50,  so  that 
there  are  many  elements  of  error:  inclusion  of  persons  not 
living  at  the  same  time;  omistiions  of  reaident^  who  were  not 
dtiseDB.  If  the  returns  from  Dublin  were  not  relatively 
coDttistent  with  the  other  figures  they  could  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  even  an  approximate  indication,  but  the  relative 
eon!Uiit«ncy  of  both  sots  of  figures  would  Hoem  to  lend  added 
credibility  to  both. 

Leicester,  Cambridge,  and  Colchester  were  small  towns  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants;  Oxford  had  a  population  of 
five  and  a  half  thousand,  if  the  academic  and  cccteiiiastical 
population  Ls  included.  It  in  unfortunate  that  such  figures 
cannot  be  obtained  for  one  of  the  larger  industrial  towns,  and 
for  thia  reason  the  figures  jpven  for  Paris  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ter are  bdpful.  The  striking  feature  of  all  these  enumera- 
tions is  ihe  large  number  of  ver>'  small  crafte,  crafts  witli 
than  five  persons  recorded. 

There  is  no  printed  enumeration  for  Norwich  that  wou 
permit  of  a  similar  5ur\'ey  of  occupation?,  but  the  numbers  of 
occupations  and  the  numbere  of  otfianizod  crafts  bm»Iiw< 
■USgestsubstantialtythesamegeneralconditton.  ******** 
Ooe  hundred  and  forty-«cvcn  difltcrcnt  crafts  arc  mentioned 
b  the  records  of  Norwich  during  the  last  half  nf  the  tliir- 
teentb  century.  As  much  as  a  oectury  and  a  half  later,  only 
«ixty-lbre*i  crafts  were  enumerated  in  the  ILsts  of  ihtise  par- 
ticipating in  the  Corpus  Chhsti  procession.  The  town  had 
grown  some  in  population,  but  not  a  great  deal,  and  there  is 
r  oerlainly  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  di«tinct 

^_  oecupations  had  decreawxl,  though  it  b  quite  likely  that  the 
^P  entire  one  hundred  and  rorty-«even  occupations  were  not 
I  exeroised  at  any  given  time.    One  must  infer  that  most  of  the 

I  crafts  were  very  innaU,  oonnsting  of  leas  than  pr«fMdMMM 

I  five  penom;  periiape  it  would  be  belt«r  to  say  •'•■^  ^fti 

I  mutera  or  Journeymen.    It  is  further  notable  that  at  Nor- 

F  wich  the  ■ixty-Uiroo  crafts  in  the  ptowa^wm.  -w^^it  u-A  12^  « 
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gaaizM)  a»  gilds.  They  participated  In  ttiat  affair  under 
thirty-two  baoners  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
number  of  gilds  was  somewhat  lees.  In  Pam,  in  1 300,  out  of 
348  distinct  occupations  hardly  more  thao  a  hundred  wero 
orgaiUzed  as  craft  gilds.  At  London,  toward  the  close  of  tJio 
thirteenth  century,  ninety-eight  distinct  occupations  are 
mentioned  in  the  records.  In  1310,  there  were  thirty-ebt 
recognized  craft  gilds.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  tliat  the 
rather  more  complete  dctailB  available  for  the  anudler  towns 
are  really  an  indication  of  a  Rcncral  condition.  The  erafta 
were  for  tlio  most  part  smalt,  and  large  numbers  of  them  wc 
not  organised  into  gilds. 
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Tho  organization  of  artisana  for  the  ^ical  purpose  of 
exercising  the  view  of  the  craft  played  a  relatively  le&s  coa- 
Bpicuous  part  b  the  social  life  of  any  towns  that  RiUckm*  or- 
were  as  small  as  the  majority  of  English  towns,  SSmIj'w^ 
and  the  fraternal  organizations  of  a  religious  Mc«om 
and  charitable  character  were  relatively  more  conspicuous. 
The  wide  range  in  numbers  of  members  omonft  the  crafts  of 
the  larger  towns  created  distinctions  within  the  general 
maas  of  artisans.  Only  a  portion  of  the  artisan  population 
was  organized  in  craft  gilds  and  only  a  few  of  these  at< 
tained  significant  power  by  reason  of  numbers  or  wealth. 
The  acquisition  of  power  in  the  municipality  by  a  small 
group  of  crafts  was  thua  far  from  being  a  victory  of  "  de- 
mocracy" in  any  modem  sense.  The  groups  of  craft  gilds 
that  roflc  to  special  eininenco  in  Paris.  London.  Norwich, 
and  many  other  towns  of  England  and  Europe  were  all  too 
frequently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  tho  commercial  or 
feudal  oligarchy  that  they  supplanted. 

A  few  particulars  concerning  a  number  of  towns  have  been 
reduced  to  tabular  form,  partly  to  convey  information,  partly 
to  suggest  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  of  many  vital 
facta  oonoeniing  these  associations  in  the  medie%*al  period. 

VI.  Tire  IlEuoiotre  Gilds  and  the  Crowm 

The  development  of  the  reli^ous  gilds  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  national  legislation.  In  the  earlier  period 
they  frequently  reocived  endon-monts  for  the 
saying  of  masBea,  so  that  they  began  to  acquire 
conaiderabte  amounts  of  property  like  all  other  institutions 
connected  with  niUgion.  This  dedi<'ati(in  of  pnjperty  to 
devotional  purposes  became  a  subject  of  royal  concern  be* 
oauflo  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  taxable  resources  of  the 
Government.  'Ilie  inquiry  nf  1389,  to  which  reference  bos 
already  been  made,  was  the  outcome  of  this  solicitude,  and  in 
1391  it  was  announced  that  the  property  held  by  the  religious 
gilds  was  subject  to  tho  prohibitious  and  restrictions  of  the 
Statute  of  Mortnudn.  If  thb  act  were  sU-iotly  interpreted 
it  would  render  it  impoisttile  for  tho  niii^nlui^'^^  w>\i>iGCiHn 
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as  voluntary  associations,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  a  a 
connection  between  this  derliion  and  the  increasing  fi»< 
quency  of  the  grantiDg  of  royal  charters  to  such  bodies,  most 
particularly  in  London,  but  also  in  the  provincial  towns. 
Gilds  which  posaessod  much  property  would  be  practically 
forced  to  secure  a  royal  charter  or  Uoeaae. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  religious  fraternity  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  other  form»  of  craft  organizatiuiis. 
The  relations  between  the  fraternity  and  the 
craft  gild  were  tiansfonned.  Allien  the  admin- 
istrative organization  was  clothed  with  variotis  powers  by 
the  municipality,  it  was  obviouHly  mora  important  than  a  vol- 
untary ai»ociation  for  the  celebration  of  masses.  The  ac- 
quisition of  corporate  character  by  the  wealthy  fraternities 
in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  oenturieM  reversed 
the  relative  importance  of  those  two  t^ixis  of  organization. 
The  privilege  of  holding  property  was  valuable;  the  general 
corpornte  privileges  conferred  by  the  King  were  more  impoiv 
tant  than  any  rights  that  the  municipality  could  confer. 
These  bodies  were  originally  organized  for  religious  and  social 
purposes,  but  when  the  fraternity  was  fairly  well  identified 
with  a  particular  craft  the  economic  functions  were  soon  ab- 
ttuadoati  sorbed  by  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
^'^""""^  was  able  to  exercise  the  superv-isory  functions 

of  the  craft  gild  rather  more  adequately  than  the  gild  under 
municipal  authority.  The  religious  fraternity  had  always 
exeroiMd  some  dbcipUnar^'  nuUiority  over  its  memben  that 
was  not  confined  to  mere  craft  matters;  the  prestige  of  tlio 
ofiioers  of  the  corporation  was  if  anything  greater  than  that 
of  the  wardens  elected  or  appointed  to  exercise  merely  the 
\'iew  of  the  craft. 

The  character  of  the  powers  conferred  by  these  royal  char- 
ters Is  illustrated  by  the  grant  made  to  tim  Tailors  of  Salia- 
bury  by  Edward  IV  (1  Ifkl.  IV).  The  King  granted  "  to  aU 
tlie  meo  of  the  craft  of  Tiulora  in  Uin  city  aforesaid, ...  to 
be  one  body  and  commonalty  perpetual.  And  also  bo  hath 
granted  to  them  to  begin,  make,  found,  ordain  and  stable  of 
jww^apeipetual  fraternity  or  ipld  of  brothrcaondiditen. . . 
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AIm>  hn  hath  gmnt«d  that  the  ftame  men  <A  the  craft,  every 
year  of  themselves  [i.e.  out  of  their  number]  to  choooe  two 
wardens  to  oversee  and  govoni  the  craft  O>nunoiialty  and 
Gild  as  aforef^d.  and  also  all  goods,  chattels  and  poaBeasbuB 
of  the' same,  for  evermore.  .  .  .  And  that  tlie  same  wardeoa 
and  Commonalty  have  succeBsion  everiasting  and  a  oommoQ 
seal,  for  the  needs  of  the  said  Community."  ' 

The  primary  motive  of  such  a  grant  was  the  reorgaain- 
tion  of  the  religious  fraternity  to  make  it  conform  to  the  lava 
relating  to  the  holding  of  property,  but  in  the  granting  of  the 
ehartcr  of  incorporation  much  was  accompliiihed  that  was 
Dot  deliberately  iDt«nded.  The  grant  of  power  to  the  war- 
dens included  the  view  of  the  craft  that  they  already  potH 
Beased  by  delegation  of  authority  from  the  municipality. 
It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages  to  get  grants  con- 
firmed by  various  authorities;  it  was  thus  wholly  in  accord 
with  medieval  notions  of  the  proper  couree  of  action  to  in- 
clude in  the  enumeration  of  powers  defiired  of  the  King  these 
powers  that  had  orifpnally  been  received  from  the  town. 
The  process  of  incorporation  thus  tended  to  obecure  the 
relatively  sli^t  distinctions  that  existed  between  the  frater- 
nity and  the  craft  ^d. 

Not  all  the  religious  ^ds  secured  charters.  The  ciqiense 
cS  obtaining  such  a  grant  would  be  prohibitory  to  any  but  the 
wealthy  oi^nizations,  and  it  thus  came  about  _^^ 
that  the  distinctions  which  had  lung  existed 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  craftsmen  and  their  societies 
were  accentuated  by  the  addition  of  powers  to  the  gilds  of  the 
rich.  The  new  kind  of  association  added  to  the  existing 
variety  of  gilds  a  type  that  b(w.<ime  the  visible  evidence  of 
the  chasm  that  was  opening  up  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

All  forms  of  gilds  began  to  bo  transformed  in  the  Bfteentb 
century,  and  most  of  theee  changes  were  carried  to  their 
oondusions  In  the  first  half  of  the  following  century.  The 
RcfonuatioD  did  away  with  the  older  forms  of  fraternal 
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organization,  and  the  economic  changes  reduced  tbo  older 
type  of  craft  gild  to  a  position  of  such  ffubordlnate  importance 
tiiat  it  ceased  to  be  a  significant  feature  of  industrial  life. 
^^  The  endowments  of  the  fraternities  were  finally 

cMiMafioBoi  confiftcated  by  Edward  VI  under  authority  of 
•a4i.<nM.M  the  Statute  of  1547.  Such  a  step  had  been  con- 
templatod  by  Henry  VIII,  but  nothing  wu  done  beyond 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  rdii^us  organizations 
and  the  amount  of  their  property.  The  Statute  of  Edward 
VI  pronded  that  all  property  formerly  devoted  to  religious 
purposes  should  come  at  once  into  the  possession  of  the  King, 
but  it  was  ordered  that  all  grammar  schools  formerly  main- 
tained by  such  institutions  should  be  assured  the  payment  of 
an  annual  stipend  from  the  revenue  of  the  property  ooofia- 
catcd.  Whatever  the  intent  of  the  act,  it^  conscquenoas  were 
unfortunate,  for  the  great  rise  in  prices,  even  then  consciously 
felt,  toon  rendered  these  fixed  salaries  wholly  tnsufliciout  to 
maintain  theschools  in  tiicir  origituU  condition.  Much  might 
have  been  done  for  popular  education  by  the  endowment 
of  the  existing  schools  with  the  property  of  the  gilds  and 
chantries. 

This  confiscatory  statute  has  frequently  been  alleged  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  altered  position  of  the  craft  gilds,  but  such  a 
frnhi  (dm-  view  falls  to  take  adequate  aooount  of  the  dis- 
iUn  p«^H*d  tiuctions  between  the  two  types  of  organisation. 
The  statute,  thouj^  obscure  in  many  reepeote,  does  distin- 
guish between  the  secular  craft  gilds  and  the  religious  organ- 
izations. It  docs  not  prohibit  or  dissolve  organizations  that 
esflted  for  T>urely  Bocuhvr  purposes.  The  croft  gilds  wore 
thuB  not  directly  affected  by  the  statute.  In  so  far  as  the 
fuitetionfl  of  the  craft  ^Id  hod  come  to  be  exercised  by  an 
incorporated  fraternity,  it  would  of  courae  be  somewhat 
affected,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  croft  organization 
oould  continue,  shorn  of  its  property-holding  powen. 

The  altered  puution  of  the  craft  gilds  must  be  attributed 
XHtttm  tt  to  a  variety  of  etementa,  partiy  economic  and 
a*  mn  dUa  partly  political.  There  was  at  this  time  a  roovfr- 
mani  of  population  away  (rom  the  incorporated  towns:  the 
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movement  was  not  precisely  a  rural  exodus,  for  many  villages 
grew  to  considerable  proportions;  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  part  an  attempt  to  escape  ftom  restrictions  imposed  upon 
industry  and  commerce  by  the  older  muulcipalities.  There 
was  doubtless  some  increase  in  the  proportion  of  artisans 
among  the  rural  population.  These  changes  resulted  in  a 
distinct  increase  in  the  number  of  artisans  not  formally  or- 
gsniiod  in  ^ds. 

In  the  large  towns  the  distinctions  between  an  employing 
and  a  wag&^saming  class  was  becoming  gignificantly  es- 
tablished. The  wealthier  masters  in  some  crafts  became 
employers  of  considerable  numbers  of  journeymen  or  small 
masters.  Certain  crafts,  also,  were  in  general  composed  of 
well-to-do  masteis  who  employed  the  lees  wealthy  masters  of 
other  crafts.  The  employing  claasca,  particularly  in  London, 
secured  corporate  charters  during  this  period  and  organized 
associations  which  were  difTcrcut  in  a  number  of  respects 
bom  the  old  craft  gilds.  The  wage-earning  cbssee  were  at 
times  excluded  entirely,  at  times  admitted  to  membership 
of  an  inferior  order.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  memberK  was  in  most  cases  emphasised  -^-^ 
by  the  livery  or  uniform  of  the  company;  only 
the  controlling  me-mbern  were  allowed  to  wear  the  livery, 
which  thus  bocamo  a  symbol  of  power  and  afDuence.  Even 
when  the  old  craft  gild  survived,  its  meaning  was  changed. 
The  relation  to  the  employing  master  became  relatively  more 
important  than  the  right  to  elect  wardens  to  Wcw  the  craft, 
and  at  times  the  new  of  the  craft  came  to  be  exercised  by  the 
officers  of  the  craft  of  employers.  Ultimately,  new  organiza- 
tions of  workingmen  began  to  appear,  disguised  at  times  as 
fraternal  astiocintions,  but  in  purpose  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  modem  trade  union. 

VII.  Thk  Btatcte  or  Apfekntices 

The  economic  changw  are  reflected  m  the  increased  sollci- 
tude  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  industry,  and 
thoui^  much  logisUtioD  wu  marely  a  record  of  good  iotei>- 
UoQi,  aoow  of  the  statutes  exerted  a  itignificant  mfl«ft>p«^ 
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upon  social  and  industrial  life.  The  Statute  of  Appreatioos 
(1963)  woM  unquo^tioiutbly  the  mont  notable  embodimeot 
of  the  policies  that  dominated  industrial  life  uutil  the  !□• 
duBtrial  Revolution  was  far  advanced.  It  wae  in  a  measuro 
a  codification  of  older  statutes  which  bad  been  imperfectly 
administered,  and  the  dominant  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  to  prevent  change  rather  than  to 
make  innovations.  In  fact,  however,  the  statute  made  a 
number  of  important  innovations.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
statute  would  chock  the  decline  of  the  corporate  towns,  pro- 
vide for  more  adequate  training  of  Ullage  artisans,  assure  a 
more  considerable  supply  of  agricultural  tabor,  and  afford 
KHoe  guarantee  that  wages  would  be  adjusted  to  the  "ad- 
vaucemcnt  of  prices  of  all  things  belonging  to  said  sen'onts 
and  laborers."  Few  social  oonoems  were  not  in  some  meas- 
ure affected  by  this  great  codification  of  industrial  and  social 
legislation. 

Tlurty-two  crafts,  including  all  the  more  important  and 
frequent  occupations,  are  enumerated  in  the  articles  referring 
to  the  length  of  term  for  which  such  craftsmen  should  be 
hired.  These  crafts  were  later  designated  as  crafts  to  be 
taught  in  corporate  and  market  towns  to  the  sons  of  froe* 
holders.  The  mercent,  drapers,  goldsmiths,  iroomongen, 
and  clothiers  were  forbidden  to  take  any  penon  as  apprea* 
tioe  whose  father  or  mother  was  not  poaaoased  of  a  for^- 
shilling  freehold.  Thce«  were  crafts  whoso  masters  were 
characteristically  employers  so  that  this  dtHtinction  is  sig> 
nificant.  In  another  article  twenty-one  crafts  are  onumer* 
ated  which  were  allowed  to  be  taught  either  in  towns  or  in 
the  country;  all  of  these  crafts  were  to  be  open  to  petvoos 
wbcMe  parents  had  no  property  at  all. 

Tlioro  are  thus  implications  that  a  wage-earning  daw  was 
already  cetobtisbed:  it  ts  assumed  by  the  statute  that  the 
WM*-Mfa«a  larger  proportion  of  artisans  work  for  hire,  and 
•MwafM  it  in  (or  this  rooaon  that  the  regulation  of  the 
migm  of  town  artisans  became  a  matter  of  solicitude.  The 
waflH  of  agricultural  laboronandof  oort^"artifi<»fs"had 
looi  bow  nguUted  by  justices  of  tb«  peace,  but  tbow  "arti- 
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flecn"  aeom  to  have  been  the  masons,  smiths,  carpenters, 
ftod  tlie  like  who  were  recognized  as  being  a  distinctly  rural 
group.  The  artJsans  of  the  towns  ha<l  not  been  included  in 
earlier  statutes,  partly  because  their  interests  were  presumed 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  municipality,  but  partly  because  they 
had  not  been  mere  wago-«amci8.  The  statute  must  liave 
(ooded  to  accentuate  the  changes  that  were  taking  place 
because  the  status  of  the  various  classes  was  so  specifically 
defined.  The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  crafts  prao* 
ticcd  in  towns  amounted  to  a  real  restriction. 

Every  person  was  ordered  to  adopt  a  definite  profe^won 
or  calling.  Excepting  persons  owning  property,  persons 
of  gentle  birth,  and  scholars,  every  one  must  needs  choose 
between  the  sea,  the  crafts,  and  agriculture.  Any  person 
falling  to  make  a  deci^n  could  be  required  to  work  at 
agriculture,  f'reedom  of  mo\-ement  was  Ukowiae  curtailed: 
no  person  might  leave  the  town  or  parish  in  which  he  had 
been  employed  unless  be  obtained  a  formal  teetimonial  from 
appropriate  authorities  or  from  two  householders.  These 
restrictions  destroj'ed  the  conditions  that  had  made  craft 
autonomy  possible  in  the  earUer  period.  In  so  far  as  craft 
organizations  continued  to  exist  they  were  mere  shadows  of 
what  they  had  been  formerly. 

The  wage-fixing  clau.'^fl  constitute  perhaps  the  mopt  fa- 
mous portion  of  the  statute  and  their  place  in  the  history  of 
the  centuries  that  followed  shows  how  great  a 
chai^  had  taken  place  in  the  poAition  of  the 
craftsmen.  The  intent  of  these  clauses,  however,  was  other 
than  mi^it  be  supposed.  The  provisions  were  designed  to  a»- 
sura  the  pa>^l1ent  of  not  merely  a  li\"ing  wjiec.  but  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  wages  that  had  prevailed  before  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  clauses  were  not  intcndod  to  Kuarantee  an  improvement 
in  the  relative  weU-bdng  of  the  artisan,  but  to  protect  him  In 
hb  existing  state  against  the  unfavnnU>le  affects  of  the  price 
revolutioD.  The  justices  of  tJie  peace  were  proaumed  to  ■•• 
certain  the  ooet  of  maintaining  the  appropriate  standards  of 
life  and  to  regulate  wagM  aeoordhifcly.  The  notinnn  undci^ 
lying  the  statute  were  io  aome  respoot*  linuUr  to  Uia  Um.m^ 
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cxproaacd  by  the  phrase  a  "living  wage,"  but  there  was  no 
implication  that  the  artisaQ  had  not  boen  gottiag  an  appro* 
priate  living. 

There  has  boon  much  controversy  over  the  history  of  theee 
wage-fixing  provisions,  and  the  results  are  as  yet  too  inconclu- 
sive to  admit  of  fioaJ  judgment  of  the  matter.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  earlier  wiiten  were  wrong  in  asserting 
that  the  powers  of  the  statute  were  not  exerdaed  at  all. 
There  are  a  number  of  wago-a^sessmenta  in  print  and  Uie  list 
la  constantly  increasing.  It  should  be  observed  that  most  of 
theee  lists  apply  to  rural  workmen  rather  than  to  the  craft»> 
men  of  the  towns,  and  there  is  con^derable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  act  was  devoid  of  real  significance  in  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  urban  craft-smen.  The  moro  technical 
character  of  tlie  crafts  made  the  problem  of  wage-regulatioa 
too  complex  for  the  quality  of  statecraft  ropreaBoted  at 
quarter  sessions.  The  failure  of  the  assessments  mada  by 
the  Gloucestershire  justices  for  weaving  seems  to  have  been 
typical  of  such  attempts. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 
THB  WO0L£N  INDUSTRIES:  1460-1760 

I 

In  many  industries  the  technical  transformations  ot  the 
period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  obscure  the  conaiderable 
advances  in  technique  that  were  made  during  Technical 
the  earlier  period.     In  the  woolen  industries  ""S""**"' 
the  chief  improvements  in  the  character  of  the  goods,  as 
distinct  from  processes  of  manufacture,  took  place  prior  to  fl 
the  Industrial  Re^'olution.    At  that  time  the  process  of 
manufacture  was  somewhat  cheapened,  but  tlie  character 
of  the  goods  was  not  notably  transformed.    The  develop* 
ment  in  this  industr>',  or  group  of  induHtrics,  therefore  falU  ■ 
into  two  distinct  periods:  in  the  earlier,  tliere  waa  a  great  ' 
technical  advance  that  is  most  cleariy  apparent  in  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  fabrics  made;  in  the  later,  the  changes  were  fl 
primarily  concerned  nith  the  organization  of  the  industry  fl 
M  a  business  enter{)ri»e  and  with  itx  mechanical  equipment.   V 
The  history  of  the  woolen  industries  thus  requires  that  Bomo 
attention  be  given  to  purely  technical  matters.  M 

There  are  in  general  two  classes  of  wools,  short  staple  ' 
wools  and  long  staple  wools,  and  the  larger  differencee  in  the 
fabrics  produced  were  originatly  due  to  these  diifcroncee  in 
the  nature  of  the  raw  material.    The  average  length  of  staple 
of  various  types  of  wool  is  given  below. 

Aruuai  LsNcns  or  Staple  or  Vauocb  Woou 

Merino a.aS-ZS  indue 

rhMeros-fand 8  " 

Atpua 7.8  " 

Mohair 8 

liaeoblhliv. 10.6 

Then  differeneea  in  length  of  staple  are  ao  doeely 
dated  with  the  other  properties  of  wool  that  they  seno  as  the 
baiii  of  clavification,  though  the  difference  in  Ucu^VvNa  ttn'Oio. 
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itaelf  the  most  Bieairicant  of  tho  dillcroncee.  The  short  staple 
wool  is  finer,  more  curly,  and  possesses  greater 
felting  properties.  The  long  staple  wool  is 
more  nearly  like  hair,  possessing  the  peculiiir  felting  property 
in  such  moderate  measure  that  its  use  is  UmiLod  to  types  of 
goods  in  which  little  felting  is  desired.  Both  types  of  wool 
are  native  to  Englaud:  the  short  staple  being  charactcristio 
of  the  South  Down  sheep,  the  long  staple  of  the  Lincolnshire 
sheep.  The  fleece  of  the  English  South  Down  is  inferior  to 
the  fleece  of  the  Merino,  and  this  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  native  wool  mipply  probably  exerted  a  notable  lufluenoo 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  En^Lsh  wooten  Industriee. 
The  Enf;liiih-erown  wool  was  less  well  adapted  to  the  making 
of  the  finer  grades  of  cloth  so  that  the  EntdUh  industry  suf- 
fered in  a  variety  of  waj's  from  the  competition  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  weavers  who  found  the  fine  Spanish  wool  readily 
available.  In  the  eighteenth  centurj'  the  Merino  sheep  were 
brought  from  Spain  t«  Englaiid  and  Germany. 
The  English  wools  were  considerably  improved 
by  judicious  cross-breeding  with  Merino  stock,  but  (he  fleece 
still  rcmauis  slightly  inferior,  as  is  indicated  by  the  differenoe 
in  staple.  Pure-bred  Merinos  cannot  be  successfully  main- 
tained in  England.  The  best  Merino  wool  now  comes  from 
Saxony,  the  climate  there  having  proved  to  be  somewhat 
more  favorable  tlian  the  climate  of  Spain.  England  had 
fdwaj's  produced  tho  finest  long  staple  wool,  bo  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  I  Leicestershire  stock  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  careful  selectjon  has  mcn'Iy  wnphaHized  ft  difference 
that  ha.*!  always  existed.  The  advantages  of  pMxiinity  to  tho 
supply  of  raw  material  are  not  decisive,  however,  and  though 
this  lung  staple  iivool  is  particularlj'  fitted  for  the  worsted 
manufacture,  that  industry  was  relatively  slow  in  cstahlish- 
ing  itself  in  England.  The  location  of  the  dilTcrcnt  branches 
of  the  manufacture  in  Eni^and.  however,  secnis  to  bo  rulatcd 
to  tho  oharaoter  of  tho  local  mipplicM  of  wool.  The  south  and 
west  became  identified  with  wiwlens;  the  eastoro  counties 
and  later  the  West  Riding  of  York  becAme  idontifiwl  with 
tbff  troistedfl. 
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Theae  dts^et  types  of  woolen  goods  were  oriipnally 
based  on  these  different  types  of  raw  wool,  but  the  difference 
in  the  goods  is  primarily  an  outcome  of  differ-  ■ 

ent  methods  <A  manufacture.  Woolen  cloths, 
originally  prepared  from  the  short  staple  wools,  are  shrunk 
and  felted  until  the  weave  pattern  is  largely  lost.  The  finish 
of  the  ctoth  is  dependent  upon  this  felting  process  and  tho 
subsequent  raising  of  the  nap  to  produce  a  soft,  velvety  BUr- 
(ac«.  Large  patterns  in  different  colors  of  yam  wilt  appear 
in  the  finished  goods,  thouf^  in  vaguer  outline  because  of 
the  blurring  of  tho  lines  of  tho  weave  in  tho  felting  proccsB. 
All  these  goods  shrink  considerably  in  the  finUhing,  being  uni- 
ally  reduced  about  one  third  both  in  Ici^h  and  breadth. 
As  a  rule  woolen  goods  contain  a  greater  weight  of  wool  per 
square  yard  than  worsted  goods  that  are  not  feltod,  and  as 
the  weight  of  yam  is  likely  to  vary  within  the  same  general 
range,  the  differences  in  weight  of  woolens  and  worsteds  aro  fl 
roughly  correUited  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ww^Iens  have 
been  shrunk.  The  higher  grades  of  woolens  made  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  weighed  about  one  and  one 
half  i)ounds  per  tsquare  yard.' 

>  Tbetypea  of  woolraaindwaMd  in  tbesUtotiM  cannot  b»eani|M»ddiraellr 
■  lili  rhii  iiiiiilriiii  I J  [III  I.  ■■  Ihn  ilrnif  ■linnniii  hinrrl  nii  <  nlif  nnil  fitinn  nf  rninii 
lMU8«.I1w8ltfatoa(UkSI-£2(8&6Bd.VI,c.d)«uiBMntaBUw(allo«iiictyiMi: 
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BmwMmIm <MM Ml IhM qMiun nrd* «M*)  —                         ««*«-»0    |A[lli.>  _ 

WoMBMn..  Iaa«  Mf 1.1               l.M  H 

NuMCNariolhl.  EmcIuc t.«                 l.«  ^ 


I 


nil*  *nl  ndi  — 
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Worsteds  were  wovod  from  yams  prepared  from  toog 
staple  wool,  and  were  not  subjected  to  the  shrinkinK  and 
feltii^  process.  The  tow  felting  properties  of 
the  long  staple  wooU  thua  rt^ndercd  tKom 
peculiarly  sxiitable  for  such  fabrica.  The  worsteds  could  bo 
finished  witli  reference  to  weave  patterns,  for  the  harder 
Burface  of  the  ctoth  und  the  abwnce  of  any  considerable  nnp 
made  tlie  weave  pattern  %-ery  conspieuous.  Twilled  serges, 
varicms  "pepper-and-salt"  ofTects,  and  the  whole  range  of 
fancy  weaves  characteristic  of  modem  worsted  suitJi^f*  arc 
thus  a  direct  rotult  <>f  the  emphasis  upon  the  weave  pattern  as 
distinct  from  the  felted  nap  distinctive  of  the  woolens,  eom- 
monly  called  "broad  cloths"  even  to^y.  The  worsted 
goods  were  lighter  and  on  the  whole  cheaper  than  correspond- 
ing grades  of  woolens,  and,  little  by  little,  the  worsteds  have 
DadiBvot  driven  the  woolens  from  the  market.  The 
fh«  »ooi«M  appearance  formerly  distinctive  of  woolens  can 
now  be  produced  in  worsteds,  so  tJjat  relatively  few  true 
woolen  types  are  seen  in  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  historical  proooss. 

The  woolens  are  the  older  t\'pe,  so  far  as  we  know.  Wop- 
eteds  do  not  appear  in  England  until  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  hardly  more  than  a  century  earlier 
on  the  Continent.  Despite  increasing  competition  with  the 
wowteds,  the  true  types  of  woolens  naaintained  Uiemaelvos 
until  the  pwiod  of  the  Industrial  Revotutton,  but  the  decline 
of  the  iiidurtrj-  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  relatively  rapid. 

The  development  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  is 
difTicutt  to  trace  in  detail  because  the  names  of  the  goods  are 
far  from  stable.  Old  names  cannot  with  certainty  be  identi- 
fied with  modem  typos.  There  is  reason  to  bdieva  that  the 
more  important  types  of  woolen  goods  had  beccnue  fixed  at 
an  eariy  date,  perhaps  as  eariy  a&  the  beginning  of  the  four^ 
teenth  oeotiiry.  But  there  was  much  t(K.-hnicaI  improvemeDt 
of  the  processes  of  finishing.  The  textiles  preserved  io 
museums  affonl  some  means  of  studying  these  changes,  but 
there  soenis  to  have  been  Uttlo  systematic  study  of  this  aspect 
of  industrial  histoiy. 
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The  progress  of  the  worsted  industry  can  be  followed  with 
moro  micocss,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  interpret  all  tho 
details  without  more  study  of  the  fabrics  them-  ^^  ^ 
■elvee.      Worsteds  were   first  made   on   tho  ai*iwt»d 
OontlnMit,  in  France  and  in  Flandere,  but  the  * 

variety  of  fabrics  seems  to  have  been  small  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuriM.  Some  coarse  cloths  may  have  been 
mode  of  long  combing  wool  in  England  independently  of 
foreign  influence.  The  kerac>'8,  so  frequently  enumerated  in 
the  statutee,  would  seem  ta  be  wonnteds  In  that  sense,  and  Uie 
Draper')  Dictionary  cites  evidence  to  show  that  theae  goods 
Were  really  a  kind  of  serge.  It  has  generally  been  supposed, 
however.  tJiat  the  development  of  the  industry  was  the  result 
of  the  initiative  of  Continental  weavers,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
present  knowledge  tho  new  types  of  worsteds  were  first 
brought  out  on  the  Continent  and  introduced  into  En^and 
by  immigrants.  The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  is 
taaodated  with  two  distinct  waves  of  immigration :  the  earlier 
immigrants,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, brought  with  them  the  fundamental  t>-pee,  says,  serges, 
bombazines,  and  tiretaines;  the  second  group  of  inunigrants, 
who  appear  first  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
introduced  a  number  of  specialties  which  competed  more 
keenly  with  the  wontcns  than  the  other  types  of  worsteds. 
Many  of  tliese  goods  were  mixed  with  silk. 

The  goods  Introduced  at  the  time  of  the  second  great  im- 
migratinn  of  Continental  weavers  are  usually  called  the 
"Now  Drapery,"  and  it  would  scorn  that  the  Tb»"M«  ■ 
term  is  substantially  accurate,  though  there  is  d«»«^"  ^ 
much  confusion  in  the  statutes  and  in  the  references  of  con- 
temporaries. The  enumeration  of  the  new  dn^icry  tn  tho 
Statute  of  1565  includes  some  of  the  older  tj-pes,  notably  says, 
stamens,  and  kersej-s,  while  various  other  references  would 
restrict  the  term  to  a  mucli  narrower  group  of  fabrics.  There 
ii  thus  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  term  should  cover  all 
wonteds  or  merely  those  types  introduced  in  the  late  fifteentli 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  The  period  marks  a  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  wonted  manufbctus^m^A.'^wQ^ 
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at  all  events,  and  the  number  of  new  fabrics  is  bi  tteetf  evl- 
dcuco  of  the  general  chiu-a<-tcr  of  the  change  ovou  though  the 
various  fabrics  caiuiot  be  certainly  identttied.  The  charao- 
tertstic  features  of  worsteds  were  more  definitely  bpiught  out, 
and  the  advantages  were  vigorously  exploited  by  incnaaiDg 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  fancy  yama.  The  scope  of  the 
industry  was  further  extended  by  active  imitati<jn  of  French 
fabrics  in  the  late  sc%'enteenth  century.  At  that  time  there 
waw  no  appreciable  immigration,  but  the  increase  in  thi?  in- 
dustry wag  comparable  to  the  developments  io  the  earlier 
periodB  of  exT}n[i!uon.  The  extent  of  the  change  oan  be 
roughly  measured  by  comparison  of  ItsU  of  worsted  fabrioa 
for  1678  and  1739. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  tho 
eariy  eighteenth  century  we  find  some  indications  of  the  rela-  fl 
tiw  niinibfm  of  persona  engaged  in  the  different  oi>er«tion3 
of  tho  woolen  induatoiee.  Some  of  the  figures  were  proparwi 
by  pamphleteen*  who  were  endca^'oring  to  show  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  industr}'  as  a  source  of  employment  to  the  poor, 
w  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  exaggeration;  the  interest 
of  the  figures,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  minute  accu- 
racy. We  are  chieny  coocemod  with  the  larger  features  of  Uie 
statiHtics,  thn  proportions  omoiig  spinners,  weavers,  and  fin- 
iaheni,  and  ihu  reljiiinn  between  what  we  may  call  the  main 
prooeeMM  or  tasks  and  subsidiary  proooasee.  It  would  seem 
that  >'  '  -'<>rntd(<  figures  thnm  some  light  upon  the  grovUi 
of  Uu.  -.i. . -u  uf  libot  In  the  industry  and  tnoke  it  ««■ 
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underetand  the  transition  from  medieval  coDditions  to  tha 
factory  ayslem. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  these  estimatoe  do  not  include  any 
fipiTM  for  iho  dyers.  The  medley  cloth  was  pnibably  used 
in  ita  natural  color,  60  that  no  dyera  would  bo  uiiod,  and  the 
dyeing  of  the  broad  cloth  won  done  after  it  had  paaaed 
through  the  hands  of  the  London  merchante.  The  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  broad-cloth  manufacture  waa 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  persons  employed  hy  the  west 
of  England  clothiers.  The  condition  of  the  Engliith  induntry 
was  olwaj-s  iwmewhat  exceptional ;  abort  of  being  wholly 
yepgeeentatlve,  because  a  large  part  of  the  cloth  exported 
Was  Bent  out  wholly  or  partially  unfiniMied.  Some  of  tba 
Flemish  and  Italian  towns  mode  a  spocialty  of  dyeing  and 
finishing. 

The  woolen  induntri'  was  divided  into  four  primary  oocu- 
pationn:  the  prepanttion  of  the  yam,  which  wu  chU^y  eon* 
oemcd  with  Hpinmog;  the  weaving  of  Uie  cloth;  IhephysiaU 
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manipulation  of  the  cloth,  shrinking,  picking  of  burrs,  shoar- 
'iDg,  stretching,  and  pressing;  the  dyeing.  Koch  sucMis 
of  theee  primary  tasks  waa  ultimately  sub*  '**"'^**"* 
cfivided,  but  these  subdivmons  wcro  slow  to  i^>pcar  for  rea- 
sons that  will  be  obvious  from  au  inspection  of  the  table. 
The  work  necessary  to  prepare  wool  for  spinning  required 
proportionately  few  hands,  so  that  specialization  of  these 
tasks  was  not  u^ual  until  the  industry'  came  to  be  organized  on 
a  large  scale.  The  tasks  subordinate  to  wea^Hng  were  prob- 
ably fairly  well  specialized  at  an  early  date,  though  we  hear 
little  of  tbem  as  distinct  occupations.  Much  of  such  work 
could  be  doDe  by  children  and  wa.s  uudoul)tcdIy  dune  by  the 
apprentices  or  the  children  of  the  weaver.  Tlie  processed 
awociatcd  with  fulling  were  by  nooossity  the  work  of  adults; 
fulling,  rowing,  and  shearing  was  men's  work,  burling  — 
pkking  knots  and  burrs  out  of  the  cloth  —  was  done  by 
women  as  soon  as  it  became  a  separate  occupation.  Theee 
various  finishing  operations  became  dit^tiiigxii^ied  at  an  euly 
date.  There  is  a  rough  consistency'  in  the  proportions  of 
persons  in  the  three  accounts  ^ven :  about  three  times  as  many 
persons  arc  engaged  in  preparing  yarn  as  in  weaving,  and  the 
labor  employed  in  fulling  and  its  ancillary  tasks  is  slightly 
less  than  the  labor  employed  in  weaving.  If  theee  facta  rcpro- 
iSDt  to  any  degree  the  fundamental  proportions  spisniBi  la 
of  labor  in  the  indu8tr>',  some  interesting  light  ft*  •mIj 
is  thrown  upon  the  niunWrs  of  persons  enrolled  '"' 
in  the  various  crafts  in  the  early  period.  Our  most  com- 
plete information  is  from  Paris,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  conditions  there  were  not  entirely  reproeenta- 
tivc  of  the  maximum  degree  of  iadustrial  specialization  for 
that  period. 

PsOKRTtoNa  or  TaxTiLS  Worxbrb  nt  tbm  Pabib  Tax.Rolls: 
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The  very  lorse  nmaber  of  veaven  and  the  abwnoe  of 
Bpeoiatixed  class  of  epinnera  showit  clearly  that  the  weave 
wore  either  having  the  yam  prepared  in  their  own  houschok 
or  were  bujing  yani  from  pexHonrt  who  did  not  regard  spin- 
ning us  their  main  uccupution.  It  ta  mast  Ukcly  that  thai 
separation  between  weaving  and  ttpinning  took  place  very 
early;  wo  have  vague  atliuioos  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  waa  an  appreciable  trade  in  yam  l>etween  different 
regions  of  nortJiom  France  and  between  England  and  the 
Continent  It  is  entirely  possible  that  Paris  sliould  have 
drawn  mucli  yam  from  the  neighboring  oountjTside.  The 
women  on  the  fiu-nis  wore  the  i)riinary  (wuroe  of  labor  for 
spinning.  Wc  hear  little  of  tliis  a^KCt  of  the  industry  in  the 
materials  eoncemed  with  orofte  an(]  craft  organization  Im>* 
cause  this  lfd>or  waa  almost  entirely  utiorgontzed,  but  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  group  of  workers  and  it  Is  our  misfortune  to 
be  without  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  industry 
was  supplied  with  yam  in  the  early  period.  It  is  quite  po§- 
sible  that  there  was  more  capitalistic  control  of  iliese  early 
proceeeee  than  we  suspect.  h 

It  will  be  oboerved  also  that  there  is  a  disproportion  be-^l 
tween  the  number  of  wcAvcra  and  the  number  of  persons 
naflfltab.        engaged  in  finLnhing.  very  striking  in  the  flgurea 
taicraii*  f„j.  1300^     I'jjjj,  Admits,  however,  of  a  simply 

explanation,  lliere  is  strong  reason  to  presume  that  muchfl 
unRnished  cloth  was  used  in  this  rarly  period.  If  tJiis  pre- 
BUinpUoD  is  well  founded,  it  would  pcrlmps  explain  why  the 
finUiIngerafts,  which  emerged  as  distinct  occupations  before 
weaving,  play  such  an  unimportant  r6lc  in  tlie  development  of 
capitalistic  contrtfl.  The  trade  in  finished  cloth  expanded 
much  leas  rapidly  than  the  trade  in  crude  cloth,  llie  in* 
dufltry  as  a  whole  grew  mui'h  more  rapidly  in  Uie  thlrteentli 
and  fourtoentli  centuries  than  the  finishing  dcpartueota. 
The  crafts  of  fuUem  and  dyers  thus  grew  lesi  rapidly  in  num* 
ixn  and  b  wealth,  and  relatively  to  other  text  ilv  rroTts  tlic 
prestige  doelined.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  ci 
oS  the  4yan  of  Paris. 
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The  Mibordination  of  the  fullers  was  furthered  by  the 
character  of  the  ocoupation.  The  work  wus  dtaagreeftble 
aod  in  the  early  period  involved  little  capital. 
The  cloth  was  placed  in  a  long  trough  with  ful- 
ler's earth,  soap,  (o*  other  cleansing  and  shrinking  agents. 
^Tiatever  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  it  was  never  in- 
viting. The  fullers,  with  little  or  no  clothing  to  hamper 
them,  then  proceeded  to  tread  these  mixtures  into  the  cloth. 
Because  of  this  feattire  of  the  occupation,  tlioy  were  fre- 
quently called  "walkers."  In  so  far  as  any  pressure  was 
applied  to  the  cloth  in  the  early  period  it  was  merely  the 
pressure  of  the  fuller's  treading.  Jean  dc  Gariande  saj-B  that 
tlie  fullers  worked  naked,  and  that  they  were  a  low,  disor- 
der!)' group  of  men.  ^Vftcr  the  cloth  was  shrunk,  it  was 
stretched  with  ropes  and  pulleys  —  the  process  called  "row- 
ing" —  and  then  dried  on  the  grass.  The  fullers  also  went 
over  the  cloth  with  weaver's  teazels  to  raise  the  nap,  though 
thb  work  ultimately  became  the  work  of  a  separate  group 
of  workers  called  "btirlets."  Fulling  thus  involved  much 
crude  manual  work,  some  of  which  was  so  disagreeable  that 
the  occupation  was  pmfined  to  a  particulariy  low  order  of 
artiiuuis.  Before  wca\-ing  became  a  specialized  occu|>ation 
much  cloth  was  doubtless  finished  off  by  fullers  on  behalf 
of  persons  who  had  done  the  wearing  themselves.  The  craft 
«u  therefore  accustomed  to  the  system  of  wage-work  and, 
thou^  not  cxclu^vely  dominated  by  such  a  system,  it  was 
eas)'  and  natural  for  them  to  fall  into  the  way  of  working 
for  weavoni  or  dra[>er8  instead  of  for  householders. 

Capitalistic  domination  of  fulling  was  also  promoted  by 
the  btniduotion  of  machinery.  The  dates  of  these  improve- 
mcatji  ore  uncertain,  and  we  have  no  adequate  irt« 
doacriptions  of  the  machines,  but  we  have  iodi-  "pp"""* 
oatioDs  of  the  general  t>-pcs.  Tht;  finit  change  came  with  the 
introduction  of  a  hinged  beam  worked  by  hand,  to  dispense 
with  tnxtding  out  the  cli'th.  An  upright  post  was  set  up  at 
the  ride  i;f  the  fuUing-tmugh.  A  hea\'y  tnallet  was  then 
attached  to  the  uf^ier  end  of  the  poet  with  a  hinge.  TKa 
head  of  the  mallut  would  deiicribc  an  kcc,  u:i^  fiuv^i^  ^^n 
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a  couaderoble  blow  on  the  cloth  in  the  trough,  beating  it  up 
Bgainst  the  side  of  the  post.  The  fuller  worked  the  mallet 
and  passed  the  cloth  nlonp  the  tn)URh  under  its  blows.  The 
cloth  could  thus  bo  ttubjoctcd  to  more  prossuru  than  could  bo 
secured  by  mere  treading.  At  on  uncertain  date,  not  Uter 
than  the  sixteenth  cootuiy,  a  modification  of  thmo  fulling 
mills  was  introduced  which  mjido  it  i>o«Uble  to  ai)ply  wnter- 
powor.  The  hammer  beam  became  a  kind  of  triji-haimnor 
worked  by  a  water  wheel.  The  neceeisity  of  runniiiR  water 
for  scouring  and  washing  in\'itcd  such  an  application  of  power, 
and  this  machine  wa»  uufficiently  within  the  compoaa  of 
Bixteeoth-ceDtur>'  mechanics  to  make  it  fairly  certain  tliat 
the  ao-coUod  "tucking  mills"  were  pretty  generall>'  intro- 
duced during  the  sixteenth  centur>'.  The  other  process  tJint 
fdl  within  the  pn>viuce  of  the  fuller,  burling,  wait  similarly 
brought  within  the  scope  of  madunery.  Tlie  weavers' 
tcajM-U  were  mi  on  large  drums  which  were  turned  by  [jower, 
sometimes  water-power,  sometimes  power  derived  from 
winches.    Those  devices  were  colled  "gig  mills." 

The  subordination  of  the  dyers  to  the  cnpitatists  was  lees 
complete.    There  were  greater  oppnH:UnitiR8  for  independent 

work.  In  some  towns  the  dyers  constituted  an  , 
important  group  because  they  finished  cloth  H 
that  was  woven  on  the  farms  and  in  the  nllages  of  the  ooun- 
tiyside,  or  even  cloth  that  was  imimrted  from  a  great  dfan  i 
tanco.  However,  much  d^xing  was  done  on  the  premises  of  H[ 
the  capitalist  employers  by  joumejincn  or  master  dyers  who  ^ 
wcje  hired  for  wages.  A  small  number  of  workmen  oould 
handle  the  output  of  a  targe  number  of  wca\'c»and  the  con- 
oentraiion  mode  for  efficiency. 

The  wonted  industry  differed  from  the  woolen  indusUy  b 
some  of  the  pn^tortioos  among  the  various  workers.  Moro 
Tb*  w«raus  spinnejn  were  employed  proportionately  to  the 
'■''■"'  weavers  and  hrvtvr  perwuts  wor«  ncccsjiary  in 

the  finishing  stoffos.    As  spinning  wa-i  n>lutiveiy  unskilled 
labor  it  is  obrkms  that  the  worsted  induittxy  could  luw  a 
lower  grade  of  labor  than  the  woolen  industry,    ItM  eompcU 
live  stntngth  thus  lay  in  Iho  Breuter  oconuiuy  of  raw  malarial 
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ftnd  its  greater  reliance  upon  cheap  labor.  VTiicn  one  cnn- 
ridera  Uiat  worsteds  offered  a  greater  vurioty  of  fabrics  <at 
distinctly  lower  prices  it  is  hardly  eurprising  that  the  woolen 
induMtry  lost  groiuid  steadily,  beginning  at  least  as  early  a» 
the  sixteenth  century. 

PnopoinrioNs  of  Workers  w  tbb  Worsted  Inoustrv  ' 
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The  preparation  of  the  yam  required  four  times  as  many 
hands  as  the  work  of  the  wca\'inK  department,  and  half  of  the 
woric  of  the  weaving  department  could  be  done  by  persons 
without  much  strength  or  skill.  Little  work  remained  to  be 
done  when  the  cloth  was  taken  from  the  loom.  Conditions 
within  the  induirtiy  were  thus  notably  different  from  the  con- 
dhions  in  the  woolen  industry.  The  worsted  weaver  was 
relatively  more  important  socially  and  the  }'ani-ntaking  more 
of  an  bulopendeot  business.  The  separate  organization  of 
the  preparation  of  wonted  yams  might  have  vmvMtuv 
boon  due  to  thcM  general  features  of  the  indua-  nuoiMnin 
try,  but  in  England,  at  least,  H  is  more  Ukcly  that  tho  control 
of  yarn-making  by  a  Mfxarute  group  of  capitolistii  was  movb 
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largely  duQ  to  the  fact  that  the  worlung-up  of  the  English 
wool  into  worsted  yarn  became  estjiblished  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  weaving  of  worBteda.  The  supply  of  long  oombing 
wool  was  large  and  for  a  long  time  tJie  woot-growcns  remained 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  market.  It  became  poaaiUe,  how- 
ever, to  got  the  spinning  done  in  England  long  bef<n<o  there 
were  enough  worsted  weavers  to  utlUxe  the  entire  En^di^ 
supply. 

There  were  differences  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
woolen  industry,  but  tlio  development  of  capitalistic  control 
Dnpm  and  followed  the  some  general  course.  Integrated 
•J"^'*"  control  was  secured  primarily  through  the  efforts 

of  the  mercantile  clajs.  The  detailed  reasons  for  the  pr^ 
dominance  of  this  class  varied  somewhat  in  different  locali- 
ties and  in  the  different  indufltrics,  but  the  drapers  or  clothicis 
Jiccarac  the  employing  group  except  in  a  portion  of  the  east- 
am  counties  where  the  control  of  the  supply  of  worsted  yam 
Idl  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  wool  brokers  who  came  to 
be  called  "  master  combers."  The  position  of  the  mcrcautilo 
groups  was  probably  stronger  in  En^and  than  it  was  on  the 
Continent. 

In  these  statements  about  spinners  one  mu«t  remember 
that  they  were  not  djjecialixed  industrial  workers.  Spinning 
was  a  by-cmplo>7ncnt,  a  casual  source  of  revenue  to  house- 
holds whose  main  concern  was  agriculture.  If  we  assume 
that  B]nnning  einplo}'cd  between  one  half  and  two  thirdn  of 
^e  persona  connected  with  the  textile  manufacture,  the 
depeodenoe  of  industry  upon  agriculture  will  be  readily 
hiiimij  tut  apparent.  The  industrial  population  viaa  not 
••'''"•*"  distinct  from  the  agricultural  population  even 
in  the  dghtecnth  centur>',  and  the  large  numbers  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  concerned  with  the  textile  industry  are  probably 
to  be  explained  in  this  way.  A  punphletcer  of  167U  declarps 
that  7U),()(J0  persons  were  at  that  time  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  woolvn  industry.  A  writer  of  similar 
catibiT  in  1741  arrives  at  a  total  of  964,000.  Thrso  figuras, 
of  courw,  seem  impossibly  large  in  comparison  nith  modem 
figtirea  and  there  is  exaggeratioD  in  thom,  no  doubt,  t 
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totals  must  have  been  largo  simply  because  so  large  a  pro* 
portioD  nf  the  total  populatioD  was  more  or  less  casually 
connected  with  the  industiy. 

No  comparison  can  be  made  between  such  conditions  and 
those  familiar  to  us.  Occupational  statiiitics  of  agriculture 
and  industry  mean  nothing  at  tJiat  time  because  the  distino- 
tioQ  was  not  sharp  enough  to  admit  of  statistical  separation. 
Even  the  skilled  weaveis  did  farm-work  during  the  har^'eat, 
and  more  or  less  gardening  at  all  times.  In  the  counties 
which  produced  coarse  cloth,  weaWng  and  agriculture  were 
joint  occupations.  In  sections  that  were  pros^ierous  the 
artisans  who  were  most  highly  specialized  consumed  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  on  the  spot  and  utilized  the  spare  time  of 
tboee  stuffe  directly  at  work  on  the  land.  When  the  soil  was 
stubborn  the  scant  living  offered  by  the  laud  was  eked  out  by 
patient  work  at  the  spindle  and  loom  in  the  evenings  and  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  textile  industries  had  thus  become  spe- 
cialized to  a  degree,  but  they  did  not  become  independent  of 
agriculture  or  the  household  until  after  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. 

ni 

The  geography  of  the  industrj'  in  1650  is  represented  ap- 
proximately by  the  map,  which  is  based  as  far  as  may  be  on 
■pecific  references  in  the  statutes  and  documents  of  a  similar 
character.  The  difficulty  in  representing  the  location  of  the 
manufacture  lies  in  the  danger  of  shading  large  areas  on  the 
basis  of  general  roforenoes,  and  in  the  likelihood,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  undue  emphajds  upon  weaving  and  finLihing.  The 
industry  passed  t)iroug)i  liirce  stages  of  terri-  stuMiaunt- 
torial  diffusion.  In  the  earlie-st  period,  before  ""*^  aaiufaa 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  there  was  much  wea'v'ing 
tif  homespuns  in  all  the  couutrj-  districts.  Coanw  cloths  de* 
rigoed  for  personal  use  were  thus  made,  though  in  some  coun- 
tifti  then  waa  a  surplus  for  export.  Such  weaving  was  not 
really  a  specialiiod  crafl-industry.  Bepnning  in  the  twelftli 
eontuiy  spodalixod  craft-weaving  became  established  in  the 
tndlng  oenten  and  In  the  larger  towns.  Most  of  these  actUo- 
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ments  were  incorporated  during  the  period,  8o  that  nTa\-ing 
m  craft  waa  defmittly  awKrintcd  with  the  towns.  As  early 
aa  the  middle  of  the  fiflecnth  ccntuo'  in  Suffolk,  Bomcwhat 
later  in  other  counticH,  the  industry  began  to  spread  (o  the 
amaller  settlements,  some  of  tiiem  fairly  conaidcrablo  in 
population,  perhaps,  but  not  poseessed  of  corporate  privi-  ^ 
legGR.  Villagers  took  up  wea\'ing,  too,  in  a  more  s>-st«niatio  fl 
fashion;  a  very  easy  transition  in  those  counties  oonuectod 
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with  the  expOTt  of  homespuns.  The  growth  of  the  industiy 
required  much  more  epitming  to  be  done  in  the  country,  and 
thore  were  ad%'antag(!s  in  the  close  association  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  industry. 

The  shaded  portions  of  the  map  are  intended  to  be  r&> 
stricted  to  those  counties  and  parta  of  oounties  in  which  in- 
dustry was  definitely  spread  through  the  coimtr>'  districts. 
Ther«  are  two  types  of  industrial  development  repreaentcd. 
The  Welsh  counties,  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  and  Cardigan, 
manufactured  friesca  that  were  sold  to  drapers  from  Shrews- 
bury before  being  Crushed.  The  drajwrs  hod  them  EiiLshed. 
This  represents  a  development  of  the  old  cottage  lm«(1(ui  or  ih« 
weaving  for  personal  consumption  into  an  ex-  '*"^*  i"*"*^ 
port  industry.  The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  northern 
countios,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Hiding  of  York. 
The  shaded  portions  of  the  eastern  and  western  counties  were 
the  seat  of  the  broad  cloth  manufacture  in  the  Brnd-doik 
main,  though  some  portions  of  these  re^ons  '^*^"* 
were  concerned  chiefly  with  the  making  of  kerseys.  There 
is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  for  the  state  of  the  industry  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  but  there  seems 
to  be  ground  for  presuming  that  the  industry  woh  spreading 
outside  the  towns.  In  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Berkshire,  and 
Worcester  there  was  much  wefl\-ing  and  finishing  done,  but 
almost  exclusivdy  in  the  towns.  AU  tliree  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  are  thus  represented  in  some  part  of 
England  in  lo50. 

The  development  of  the  country  industry  was  in  a  measure 
unfavorable  to  the  weavers  of  the  large  to^vns.  I1iey  were 
obliged  to  compote  with  the  country  wea^-ers,  -^^,^^ 
and  this  competition  wils  the  more  .severe  l>c- 
cause  the  oountrj'  weavers  were  not  working  wholly  on  thdr 
own  account.  Most  of  thorn  were  weaving  yams  given  out 
to  thcra  by  the  clolhicrt  nf  iho  tffwn.-*.  These  clothiers  had 
thus  begun  tu  develop  the  ini|}ply  of  clieap  labor  found  in  the 
country  districts.  The  town  weaver  thus  found  llmt  the  ctoth 
merchant  was  becoming  a  marmfocturcr  who  competed  with  | 
him  instead  of  buying  his  doUi  or  hiring lum\n  ^>:^-qraurcsiV 
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The  weavers  of  the  towns,  being  organised  in  gilds  or  otha 
Anociations,  were  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  ParlU- 
Th.  wctet't  ment,  and  in  1555  tho-Weaver's  Act  was  passed 
*"  which  woo  desigood  to  aiTorU  them  relief.  It  was 

provided  tliat  no  clothier,  outside  of  a  city,  borough,  market 
town,  or  tonn  corporate,  should  have  more  than  one  loom, 
or  receive  any  profit  from  the  letting  of  looms,  or  let  any 
hotiM  in  which  looms  are  set  up.  That  no  woolen  weaver 
outside  city  or  town  should  have  more  than  two  looms. 
That  no  weaver  should  have  a  fulling  mill,  or  act  as  a  fuller 
or  dyer.  That  no  fuller  or  dyer  should  have  any  loom. 
That  persons  taking  up  the  occupation  of  c!(»thier  should  have 
no  weaving  done  for  them  outside  cities  and  towns.  That 
weavers  out-nide  citiea  or  towns  should  not  have  more  than 
two  apprentices.  That  no  one  should  be  a  weaver  unless  he 
had  sen'cd  seven  years  as  an  apprentice. 

This  statute,  if  enforced,  would  have  \vcll-nigh  put  an  end 
to  the  capitalistic  developments  that  had  become  established. 
The  induHtr}'  would  have  remainml  in  that  state  of  dlsintfr' 
gratioD  characteristic  of  the  earliest  stages  of  craft  do'elop- 
ment.  The  clothier  was  permitted  forsooth  to  have  one 
loom,  but  that  would  have  been  small  consolation.  The 
market  towns  were  included  within  the  area  open  to  indu»* 
try,  but  this  also  was  a  trifling  concession.  The  act  waa 
nc\'er  really  enforced  to  ita  full  extent.  Appended  to  the 
ori^nal  act  as  a  separate  schedule,  perhapa  therefore  an 
^^^^^_^  amendment,  there  is  a  proviso  exempting  aS 
the  northern  counties  from  all  the  prohibitions 
of  the  statute.  In  these  counties,  York,  Northtmiberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  there  was  much  cottage 
spinning  and  weaving,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  for 
personal  consumption.  In  the  West  Riding  of  York  the 
weavers  were  producing  goods  for  export.  The  apprentioo- 
ship  provisions  would  have  worked  great  hardships  in  those 
districts,  and  thoy  were  connequi^ntly  exempted.  Other  ex- 
emptions foHowDd  shortly  which  ultimately  removed  from 
the  application  of  the  statute  meet  of  the  cotmtry  districtc 
in  which  the  mdustry  was  established.    In  1567-68  exemi^ 
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HonB  designed  to  cover  cottage  industry  wen  extended  to 
Durham  and  Cornwall.  In  the  more  important  clothing 
districts,  in  which  capitalistic  methods  were  established,  all 
existing  establishments  and  practices  were  to  be  allowed 
despite  the  prohibitions,  and  in  certain  specified  districts 
new  estabtishmcnts  might  be  set  up  by  persons  who  bad 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  clothier.  The  districts  speci- 
fied in  the  amending  act  wore:  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Kent,  the  town  of  Godalmine,  in  Surrey,  and  the  towns 
or  villages  near  or  adjoining  the  Water  of  Stroude  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester.  Clothiers  were  required  to  8er\-e  an 
apprenticcsliip  in  the  future,  but  those  who  had  not  served 
an  apprenticeship  were  not  required  to  abandon  their  buai- 
Dsn.  These  pnnimons  were  included  in  a  long  statute  on 
the  cloth  manufacture,  30  that  it  would  seem  that  the  adroit- 
ness of  tJie  capitalists  in  matters  of  high  politics  was  consid- 
erable, to  say  the  least.  Portions  of  Essex  were  exempted  in 
1568-59,  and  in  1575  the  exemptions  were  extended  to  prao- 
ticalty  the  entire  west  of  England  clotliing  district. 

This  last  statute  was  a  straigbtiorward  piece  of  legislation. 
The  other  acts  were  not  very  specific,  a  general  fonnula  was 
intended,  but  there  was  no  detailed  dc.s<-nption  of  either  the 
current  practioos  of  the  clothiers  or  of  the  practices  which 
should  be  accounted  lawful.  The  Statute  of  1575,  however, 
oontoiaed  a  substantial  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
faidustry  in  these  counties.  The  preambles  of  statutes  are, 
on  the  whole,  untrustworthy  eiridence,  but  in  this  case  there 
b  sufficient  contemporar>-  material  of  other  kinds  to  confirm 
the  eoneral  outline  of  this  description. 

Fonumuch  as  divers  and  Bundr>'  penmiB  have  bertoforc  of  long 
time  und  and  i»crci«xl  the  Fouto  unil  Mystery  of  dotb-cnaking  in 
the  Countioe  of  Botneraot,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestor,  n*  pontiv. 
mod  bavo  at  gmt  costs  ood  chorKce  planted  them-  »>  ■r>uni 
sriw  ud  Uidr  ddrelliiig  houMS  diiponedly  tbrDughout  the  mtd 
eoontJai,  and  neither  in  Citka,  Boroughs,  Towns  Corporate  or 
Market  Tuwui,  u  might  aod  amy  Msrvv  oiost  GonvuoieDlly  for  tha 
UM  and  mtcTcue  cif  the  sakl  Frnt  and  Mystery,  namely  about  tbe 
tUvers  of  Piotoewater,  Klngiiwoodwaler,  the  Hivon  of  Avon,  Willi- 
bcMnio,  and  BftUsbury  buuiwM,  and  Stcuwl  wiXu.va^^iaAiii  v»sr 
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ties  of  Somerset,  WUtabiro,  and  Glouccoter  and  the  bnnehn  of 
tbc  some  waters;  And  alao  for  that  the  said  ptaoos  and  waten  aro 
very  good  aad  apt  for  Clothing,  together  with  tlie  great  Dumber  of 
FuUtng  Mill<)  and  other  workhouses  therto  adjoining  maintained 
only  by  the  Clotli-making  id  the  Villagee  and  Parisbes  thoroaboiitfl: 
And  forasmuch  atao  as  a  great  multitude  of  poor  people  as  Wee  von, 
Tuckers,  SpLnstera,  and  the  like,  have  of  lonj;  time  haretofora  and 
at  this  preaent,  do  inhabit  and  dwell  near  unto  tha  said  places  and 
waters,  by  meaits  of  the  great  Clothmaldng  there,  beretoforo  and 
now  used,  and  have  been  only  relieved  and  sustained  by  tJio  saiuo; 
and  abo  for  that  ^r^t  incnnveoieace  might  ensue  within  Uie  Bsid 
counties  of  Somerset,  Wjtiahirc,  and  Gloueester,  in  removing  and 
plaotDg  of  such  a  multitude  in  or  within  any  City,  Borough,  Town 
Corporate,  or  Market  Town,  aooordiog  to  the  meaning  of  the  said 
sot  (i-e.,  of  15551  ■  •  • 

The  body  of  the  statute  pro\'ided  that  the  profaibitiona  of 
the  Weaver's  Act  with  reference  to  the  fulling  and  weaving  of 
woolen  cloth  should  be  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucester.  Clothicre 
in  those  countiea,  however,  were  forl^idden  to  make  cloth 
"except  in  such  houses  and  places"  as  wcro  devoted  to  the 
cloth  manufacture  for  the  ten  j-ears  prior  to  1555.  Clothiers 
in  the  futuro  should  not  hold  more  than  twenty  acres  of  land, 
and  clothiers  now  engaged  in  thb  occupation  should  not  odd  to 
their  preaent  holdings,  subject  to  a  fine  of  six  shillings  ^ght 
pence  per  acre  per  year  for  land  held  contrary  to  the  statute. 

After  1550  there  was  a  tendency  toward  tlie  concentratiOD 
of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  exempted  districts  of  the  eastern 
attmiiMi  ^>^  western  counties,  but  this  was  partly  an 

■*•«  'MS  outcome  of  natural  economic  forcca.  The  ex- 
emptions to  the  Act  of  1555  are  so  numerous  that  one  must 
neHls  assume  that  all  the  important  di^itricts  wore  ultinuitely 
included  in  the  exemptions.  The  vested  intereet  arguinent 
that  led  to  the  Act  of  1553  was  equally  potent  in  nullifying 
it:  wherever  important  changes  wero  likely  to  be  forced  by 
its  provi.sion«,  the  prohibitionM  were  rained.  The  Act  of 
15o5  might  thus  result  in  fixing  Uie  cxi&ting  situation,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  location  of  Uio  industry  was  ngnifi- 
eontly  changed- 

The  conditions  of  the  time  abo  Undod  toward  stabiliting 
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the  InduBtry  in  existinR  locations.  The  rise  of  the  "New 
Drapery"  at  this  time  subjected  the  woolen  industry  to 
preasure  that  became  increasingly  important.  The  industry 
Mems  aUn  to  have  been  affected  by  foreign  competition,  if 
oontcmporar>'  opinion  may  be  trusted.  The  Spanish  trade 
was  accounted  the  cause  of  a  decline  in  the  early  seventeenth 
centur)'.  The  introduction  of  the  Bast  Indian  cottons  and 
eilks  in  the  middle  of  the  se%'ent<enth  century*  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  industty.  The  influence  was  felt  by  the 
entire  range  of  industries  based  on  wool,  but  , 
most  keenly  by  the  woolen  industry.  The  New 
Drapery  stood  up  to  the  competition  better.  The  woolen 
industr>'  was  thus  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  strain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  likely  that 
it  oeascd  to  expand  at  that  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  ita 
growth  was  less  rapid  than  the  gron-th  of  the  worsted  indus- 
try. It  is  difHcult  to  date  these  changes  accurately  with  the 
information  available,  but  it  is  at  least  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  expansion  of  the  industry  which  carried  it  into  the 
counlrj-  districts  of  the  west,  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 
marks  tlie  climax  of  the  development  of  the  old  drapery  — 
the  woolen  manufacture  in  its  narrow  sense.  The  restrictive 
le^station  thus  came  at  a  time  when  the  industry  was 
already  at  its  highest  point. 

In  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  portions  of  the  west  of  England  the 
decline  of  the  woolen  industry  was  obscured  by  a  transfer  to 
fronted  goods.  In  these  counties  particular  towns  or  local- 
ities lost  ground,  though  the  industrial  character  of  the 
oonnty  as  a  whole  was  not  profoundly  affected.  In  other 
dkti^td  no  new  textile  manufacture  came  in  to  replace  the 
woolen  industry*.  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Bcrki^hiro 
seem  to  have  suffered  severely,  though  some  woolen  manu- 
facture lingered  in  thcso  counUes  until  the  cloee  of  the  eight* 
oentli  century. 

IV 

The  Weaver's  Act  and  the  other  legUation  of  the  pcrii 
afford  unmistakable  cvldonoe  of  the  exlsteaee  o(  a  vu.Ua=^ 
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out  s>'8tem  of  considerable  proportions.  CooditioDS  would 
Bcom  to  imply  that  this  capitAUstic  control  was  not  new  at 
that  time,  and  various  items  of  evidence  indicate  the  existence 
of  the  system  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Aul- 
nagcis'  accounts  for  1306  and  ISM  suggest  much.  The  aul- 
nager  was  the  official  mea«ruv-r  of  cloth  charged  with  the  duty 
of  iuspcctiug  clotli  OS  to  ftidUi  and  length  to  inHurt>  compli- 
ance with  the  statutes.  His  duties  would  thus  bring  him  in 
touch  with  the  entire  industiy,  and  his  accounts  should  affonl 
a  clear  indication  trf  relative  oonditioDs. 

RsiATivx  ScALi  or  TBX  Cloib  Makufactdbx:  1305-1300 
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If  we  may  assume  these  figures  to  be  at  all  cbaracteristb 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  puttiug-out  syiitcm  was  established 
m^^p,,^  ^  on  a  eonsiderable  scale  in  portions  of  the  west 
tkt  piMnt-  of  En^^d  clothing  district  and  in  twme  towns 
out  lystaM  ^j  Essex.  The  dozens  produced  in  Romsey  wcrs 
short,  so  that  the  scale  of  manufacture  is  really  about  the 
same  as  that  for  broad  cloths  in  Suffolk.  The  fact  that  tho 
manufactures  in  Eesox,  Coggeshatl,  and  Braintrce,  were 
working  on  narrow  cloths  also  reduces  the  sgnificance  of  the 
figures.  Theao  cloths  were  one  >'ard  wide  as  compared  with 
the  yard  and  three  quarters  width  of  the  broad  cloths.  In 
terms  of  value  of  output,  therefore,  the  manufacture  in  the 
west  of  England  was  organized  on  an  appro«iiil>ly  larger  scale. 

Detailed  evidence  of  the  chaructcr  of  the  putting-out  sys- 
tem in  particular  places  is  not  available  until  a  much  kter 
date.  Some  of  the  earliest  cndencc  is  from  Colchester. 
The  trade  ordinances  of  1411  provided  that  no  weaver  should 
b«  compoUed  to  take  any  merobandisa  or  victuals  for  waxei 
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ag&inBt  his  will.  This  may  indicate  a  putting-out  system,  but 
one  cannot  be  certain.  Other  ordinances,  made  at  Col- 
oheeter  in  1452,  are  more  specific.  They  prescribe  certiuD 
weights  for  the  wool  given  out  by  weavers  to  combers  and 
spinners 

1/  these  references  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent information  we  may  conclude  that  two  fonm  of  put- 
ting-out were  practiced  at  Colchester.  There 
were  clothiers  or  drapers  who  gave  out  yam  to 
poor  weavers.  There  were  also  wealthier  weavers  who  put 
out  raw  wool  to  be  worked  up  into  yarn.  There  is  no  reason 
to  presume  that  both  systems  d id  not  exist  thus  side  by  eide. 
The  existence  of  the  putting-out  system  is  compatible  with 
great  diversities  of  organization  even  in  a  single  locality. 
The  richer  weavers  here  continued  the  traditions  of  pure 
craft-work,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  craft-form  existed 
despite  the  development  of  the  newer  capitali^ftic  form.  This 
was  probably  characteristic  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  ts 
well  illustrated  by  the  aulnagers'  accounts  already  cited. 
The  average  output  of  the  Suffolk  manufacturer  was  six 
piecee,  but  there  were  seven  or  dght  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  listed  who  made  a  score  or  more  pieces  each.  The 
analler  master  weavers  thus  made  about  five  pieces,  and  the 
larger  manufacturers  made  twenty  or  twenty-five.  The 
richer  weavers,  who  thus  retained  their  independence,  be- 
eame  capitalists  in  a  measure,  enlisting  the  services  of  women 
who  did  combing  and  spinning  in  tli<?ir  homes  for  a  piece 
wage.  The  poorer  weavers  became  the  employees  of  the 
clothit^s. 

Pure  craft-work  could  not  long  maintain  itself.     The 
craftsmen  in  each  industry  moved  up  or  down  tJio  scale  soon 
after  the  iodustiy  reached  the  maximum  dcffoe  ^^^  ,^^ 
of  diantegratiDQ.    Thb  inatability  of  the  pure  hb^mc* 
craft  fta^a  ia  not  adequately  emphasized  by  '^"'^ 
BOohcr  and  his  followers,  nor  is  the  brief  duration  of  such 
arrangements  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  like  to  think 
of  the  mkldle  ages  as  the  golden  age  of  the  artisan.    ludo- 
pendont  crafb-work  was  a  short-lived  form  uf  organization 
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in  the  industries  of  mnjor  importance,  and,  even  if  the  ext«Dt 
of  capitalistic  suporvwion  v/tu*  moderate,  the  ri»e  of  capitalism 
in  this  mild  fonn  was  none  the  less  an  important  social  trans- 
formation. Indcfinitcncss  of  outline  and  paucity  of  infonn&< 
tion  have  tended  to  obscure  both  the  early  date  at  which  the 
putting-out  system  became  established  and  the  axtent  to 
which  such  arrangements  dominated  the  chief  industrial 
districts. 

The  Statute  of  14M-65  is  our  best  soutoe  of  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  sj-stem  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
was  a  truck  act,  to  use  the  modem  expression,  and  while  it  is 
not  ver>'  specific  in  its  terms  it  implies  clearly  that  the  entire 
woolen  induatry  wa«  dominated  by  the  putting-out  sjntem. 
Complete  description  is  not  possible  until  the  close  of  the 
sixtoonth  ccntuiy.  The  rosoarches  of  Unwin  in  connection 
with  the  Victorian  County  History  ofSuffdk  liave  brought  to 
light  much  new  material,  and,  though  the  system  was  not 
established  as  early  in  that  county  as  elsewhere,  conditions  in 
the  late  sixteenth  century  must  have  been  fairly  repreaentft* 
live. 


Tlio  first  stage  . . .  was  the  ptirchftse  of  the  wool  after  shoaring. 
This  mif^t  be  made  by  the  inaimfucturiDg  clothier  direct  fniiu  the 
Suffolk  wool  grower,  but  for  a  century  before  this  period  the  iotwv 
brohera  vcotton  of  the  middleouu]  or  broker  bod  been  boootn- 

iug  more  and  more  necessary.  As  the  industry  expanded  the  wool 
grower  nod  clothier  frequently  found  themselvea  in  difTorprit  ooun* 
ties,  and  had  no  tinic  to  seek  each  other  out  Even  nhi^n  thoy  wen 
wittiin  reach  of  each  other,  capital  was  needed  to  tide  over  the 
period  of  waiting.  In  aome  cases  this  was  furoishod  by  the  wealth* 
iw  wool  growcn  or  dothietB  tbemsetvee,  but  the  capital  of  tba 
majority  of  either  olaas  vraa  not  large,  and  the  demand  upon  it  was 
greatest  at  dicep-fthcaring  time.  The  broker,  therefore,  who  bar* 
gained  for  the  wool  boforchand,  collected  it  and  supplied  it  on 
erodit  or  held  it  over  till  it  was  wanted,  supplied  an  indisponAblo 
link  between  the  inudl  prrxlucen  of  wool  and  of  doth. . . . 

CofoinR  next  lo  the  olutbier,  into  whose  bands  the  wool  directly 
or  Indirectly  poMinJ,  we  have  to  do  with  a  class  of  the  inoMt  voijed 
ntuttu.  SouiD  of  its  munbora  wore  lorgu  vnipluyeni 
of  labor  and  at  the  mme  time  merchants  upon  an  ex- 
tcosiva  scale;  othors  only  contrivsd  to  kesp  tbomsolvas  above  tho 
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Invl  of  the  laboring  cUas  by  dint  of  coostaDt  nicrtncn  and  thrift 
and  the  possession  of  a  minimuiia  of  caiHtal.  A  petitioa  of  clothiere 
wu  presented  to  the  gorenuneni  to  1585  againBt  the  nctivitit^^  of 
liccnued  brokers,  conipliuning  that  as  tJicir  own  enpital  was  not 
grest  they  bad  to  buy  at  soeond,  third,  and  fourth  hand  in  the  latter 
oad  of  the  >-car  at  excefeive  prices.  Of  106  names  appended  to  Uits 
docoment,  repreacntiuK  nine  or  ti.rn  (.-uiintioi,  fortj'-one  wore  those 
of  Suffolk  clothiers.  No  (ither  oounty  in  the  liRt  (Norfolk  was  not 
included)  furnished  more  tlian  half  tltat  number;  and  no  doubt  the 
petitioners,  in  spite  of  proUatatiooe  of  poverty,  were  the  repreacn- 
1ati\'ea  of  a  more  numerous  class.  In  the  Iiiin^  of  tllMeoapituliKts, 
amull  or  great,  lay  the  control  and  directkiD  of  the  manufacture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  finishing  prooeesefl  which  wereoften  carried 
out  after  the  cloth  had  been  dlipoeed  of  to  the  merchant.  | 

AJthou^  some  undycd  cloth  was  made  in  Suffolk,  the  greater 
part  seems  to  huve  been  dyed  blue  in  the  wool,  whilst  a  smaller 
portion  was  further  dyed  violet,  purple,  or  grooo  after  it  had  been 
woven. .  ■ . 

The  carding  and  npinning  were  mostly  done  by  women  and 
ehUdroD  in  thdr  cottage  bomes  all  over  the  oouDtiyside.  "The 
custom  of  the  ooimtiy  is,"  says  another  petitioD  of  cudia*  aod  i 
Suffolk  clothiers  in  1575,  "to  carry  our  wool  out  to  winDiai 
oarding  and  spuming  and  put  it  to  divers  and  eundr>-  spinnera  who 
have  in  their  bousea  divers  and  sundry  children  aod  servants 
that  do  card  and  «pin  the  same  wool.  Some  of  them  card  upon  new 
tmida  and  some  upon  old  cards  and  some  spin  hard  yam  and  aoma 
aoft ...  by  reaaon  wheieof  our  cloth  fnllf  th  out  in  some  plaoea 
broad  and  some  narrow  contrary  t»  our  mind  and  Kreatly  to  our 
dtBpro6t."  . . .  Although  the  preparation  of  yam  was  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns,  it  also  continued  to  fiiid  occu- 
patkio  for  a  oonsidemble  amount  of  semi-pauperited  labor  in  the 
largar  towns.  Spinning  indeed  was  the  injtin  resource  of  those 
whose  duty  it  became,  under  the  Now  Poor  Law,  to  find  work  for 
the  uoetnployod,  and  in  insututioos  audi  as  Christ's  Hospital, 
Ipswich  (founded  1505),  children  were  sot  to  card  aod  spin  wool 
ftofii  their  teDdareat  jreani. . . . 

The  BpinnerB,  who  never  aaetD  to  have  possosMd  any  organisa- 
tion of  their  own,  were  very  liable  to  oppreasiaQ  on  the  part  of  their 
entptoyom,  ont  only  through  low  wages,  but  abo  throu^i  payment 
fn  kind  aod  the  exaetioa  of  arbitrary  fines.  It  is  not  surpristDg, 
thnefon),  to  find  thwn  froquootly  accused  of  keeping  buk  part  of 
the  woo)  given  out  to  tham  and  of  making  up  the  weight  by  the 
addition  of  oil  and  moistare  t/t  tho  yarn.  The  natural  ooonexion 
of  these  two  evils  found  i<  i  to  a  Bill  pnMcnled  to  the 

IWliameot  of  1S63,  which  wunt.-  uu^Mnng  fresh  vwa^'uiiaa on V^v^i^ 
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in  spinnlnft  nnd  weaving,  proposed  at  tbo  aamo  tjmo  to  raiae  thv 
wastes  of  Bpiimers  uid  weaven  by  a  third.  Tho  Bill  failed  to  poaa, 
but  the  reguUtioD  of  waffes  in  the  intcraet  of  the  KpinnL'rs  oootiiiued 
to  be  a  problem  of  poor  law  udmtntstrattoa  during  the  oext  half 
century'. 

Tbo  yam  wovon  in  the  oountiy  districts  wa«  collected  by  rideni 
sent  out  by  tlie  otothiem  and  deUvered  to  the  weavers.  The 
weaver,  tliouith  he  too  waa  dependent  on  the  olothier 
for  employmeot,  was  not  ia  eo  hclpleaa  a  positioo  as 
the  spinnera.  The  power  of  hia  orgaaizatiou  in  the  town,  t4)ou^ 
weakensd,  was  not  destroyed.  The  Itoo  between  the  clothier  and 
the  weaver  was,  at  first,  not  sharply  drawn.  Tbe  nwre  proqwrooa 
Among  tbe  weavers  (cradually  developed  into  clothiers,  aad  Suffolk 
was  one  of  tbe  countjee  in  which  this  tendency  was  allowed  to  luv* 
free  play,  since  it  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  statute* 
forbidding  clothion  to  set  up  outside  tbe  market  towns.  But 
■hliouifa  a  master  weaver  bore  and  there  might  rise  in  tba  world, 
the  majori^  were  sinking  into  the  position  of  wage  eamere.  A 
petition  of  wea\-er8  of  Ipswich,  Hadleigb,  Lavenham,  Beivbolt,  and 
other  towns  in  1539  statee  that  the  dothiers  have  their  own  looms 
and  weavers  and  fullers  in  their  own  bouses,  so  that  the  master 
weavers  ate  rendered  destitute.  "  For  tbe  rich  men,  tlie  clotbims, 
be  oooduded  aad  agreed  among  tbemsebres  to  hold  and  pay  one 
price  for  weaviof;,  which  pncv  is  too  little  to  sustain  households  upon, 
workiug  niglit  and  day,  holy  day  and  week  day,  and  moiiy  woaven 
are  thtvefore  reduced  to  tbe  position  of  servants."  As  a  rule, 
however,  tite  weaving  continued  to  be  dooe  in  tbe  weavers'  houses, 
althuugh  pvirhaps  in  some  cases  tbe  loom  was  tbe  property  of  tbe 
employer.  Elaborate  regulatiotij  both  by  Parliament  and  by  the 
loosi  authorities  were  to  insure  that  the  ri^t  wciglit  of  yarn  should 
bsdeliverad  by  tbe  dothtor,  and  that  none  of  it  should  be  wasted 
or  st<Jea  by  tbe  weaver.  Tbe  fuller,  who  next  took  over  the 
cloth,  was  also  employed  by  tho  clothier.  It  would  be  a  natural 
thiiiK  for  a  fuller  with  a  little  spore  o^titAl  to  not  up  a  loom  in 
bis  bouM,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so,  as  we  find  it  forbidden  in  lat«r 
ordinances,  lust  as  we  find  tbo  weavers  and  sbuarmea  prosecuted 
for  sotting  up  as  clothiers. 

When  the  dotb  was  woven  and  fulled  tlio  clothier  might  have  it 
6nIsbod  by  the  local  shsannan,  but  hv  more  oftrn  seems  to  have 
disposed  c^  it  to  tbe  merchant.  The  two  chief  inoikots  for  tho  Suf- 
folk olothier  were  London  and  Ipswich.  A  good  deal  at  Suffolk 
cloth  was  bought  by  tbe  London  olotbworkots  to  finish,  and  soms 
was  bought  by  tho  London  monhanta  ready  finished  for  axporb.' 
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There  are  no  concrete  statements  to  indicate  the  scale  of 
these  clothiere'  operations  until  1018.  Reyce,  in  the  Breviory 
<^  SuffoUt,  written  in  that  year,  Bays: 

It  18  reckoned  that  he  which  makcth  cudiruirily  twen^ 
doths  every  week  cannot  set  as  few  awork  ae  &vc  hundred  penoDB, 
for  by  the  time  his  wool  is  oome  home  and  is  sorted  sui*  oi 
aaymed,  what  with  brcakcre,  dyers,  wood-«ottere,  taMvuavtt 
wringers,  Bpinnera,  weavers,  burlera,  shcannen,  and  carriers,  be- 
aide*  bis  own  large  fataily,  the  number  will  aoon  be  accomplished. 
Some  there  be  that  weekly  sat  nxire  at  work,  but  of  this  numbgr 
thtft  are  not  many.* 

Tliere  ie  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  system  was 
comuion  in  the  woolen  districts  of  Essex,  and  lliroughout  the 
western  counties.  In  all  essential  details  the  system  waa  in 
vogue  in  the  west  of  England  in  1806,  and,  as  wu*  *ocu*  of 
the  clotlung  industry-  had  died  out  in  the  eastern  "^  ■'"^ 
oounties  by  that  time,  the  Woolen  Report  calls  the  system 
the  "West  of  England  Clothier  System."  In  so  far  as  this 
is  recarded  as  a  definite  system,  ita  distinctive  feature  consists 
in  the  precise  extent  of  the  domination  of  the  industry  by  the 
clothier;  his  control  extended  at  leant  to  buth  preparation  of 
the  yam  and  weaving  of  the  cloth,  together  with  incidental 
dyeing  of  yam  or  cloth.  If  the  finishing  were  done  before  the 
cloth  was  sold  it  was  done  under  the  5upervision  of  the  cloth- 
ier. Thus  wo  can  say  that  alt  the  work  done  on  the  wool  up 
to  the  time  of  its  reaching  the  wholesale  merchant  waa 
oontrolled  by  the  clothier. 

Toward  ttie  close  of  the  abctcenth  ccntiuy  and  in  the  e^rly 
deeadcB  of  the  following  centuty,  there  were  two  other  forma 
of  the  putting^Mit  «)-Btcm;  one  common  in  the  west,  the  other 
in  the  worsted  districta  of  the  eastern  counties.  In  these 
oiMB  the  industry  was  dinded  bto  two  sections,  spinning 
and  weaving  being  separately  orgaoixed.  In  the  western 
counties  there  were  many  poor  people  "that  will  not  spin 
to  the  clothier  for  small  wages:  but  have  stock  coough  to  sot 
themselves  on  work,  and  do  wei^kly  buy  their  wool  in  the 
market  by  very  small  parcels  according  to  their  use,  and 

*  V.CM.  Sv^otk.  a,  963. 
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wockly  return  it  in  j-arn,  and  moke  good  jwofit  thereof,  having 
the  benefit  both  of  their  labor  and  of  their  merchandlMe, 
and  live  exceeding  well.  These  yarn  makcnt  are  so  inany  in 
□umber  that  it  is  supposed  by  men  of  judgment  that  mora 
than  half  the  cloth  that  is  made  in  Wiltji,  Gloucester,  and 
Somersetshire  is  made  by  mf>An5  of  these  yam  makers  and 

dotu*«  P****'  '''o*J"*'"  ^'"^^  depend  wockly  upon  the 
wool  chapmen  which  serves  them  weekly  mth 
wools  cither  for  money  or  for  credit."  '  The  poor  clothieps 
refcred  to  were  men  whose  means  were  not  great  enough  to 
enable  them  to  dominate  the  entire  industry.  The  large 
clothiers  controlled  only  about  half  the  woolen  manufacture 
of  the  T^-est. 

Id  the  eastern  counties  there  was  also  a  place  for  the  poorer 
clotliiere,  but  it  waa  largely'  in  the  worsted  industry,  in  which 
the  preparation  of  the  yam  was  a  special  business.  The 
division  of  the  worsted  industry,  however,  was  not  entirely 
due  to  relative  wealth  or  poverty  of  clothiers,  weavere,  and 
spinners.  There  had  long  been  an  export  trade  in  worsted 
yam  from  the  eastern  counties  to  the  Continent.  Spinning 
thus  came  t^)  be  organized  upon  a  relatively  larger  flcale  than 
weaving,  weaving  being  definitely  of  subonlinate  importance  fl 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  A  group  of  " 
master  combers  appeared  m  the  eastern  coun< 
ties:  persons  who  bought  wool,  put  it  out  to  combers  and 
spinners,  and  sold  the  yarn  in  London  or  to  exportcn. 
Worsted  weaving  was  done  primarily  in  the  towns  by  master 
weavers  of  small  means.  They  were  dependent  in  a  measure 
tipon  the  supply  of  yam  produced  by  the  master  combem, 
but  tliey  frequently  boufdit  wool  on  their  own  account  and 
put  it  out  to  be  spun.  There  was  therefore  little  capitaliatio 
control  ol  weaving.  This  system  persisted,  or  rather  ao- 
quimd  diorpcr  deBnition,  and  is  described  in  the  Woolen 
Report  of  1S06  as  the  "Master  Comber  System  of  Norfolk." 
In  the  earlier  period  tbe  system  seems  to  have  been  more 
widely  diffusod  tluuughout  the  eastern  counties. 

*  BxIndB  (ram  *  (loeunMnt  In  &PJ).  Jk.  I,  IftIS,  iriaUd  by  Uawio, 
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Thia  great  develcqiment  of  putting-out  invoU'ed  not  only 
the  cstablUhment  of  a  network  embracing  many  cottage 
workers,  but  also  impUcd  the  creation  of  (]uitc  considerable 
central  workshops  to  handle  the  business.  Each  large  put- 
ting-out ustal>li5hmcnt  thus  resulted  in  the  creation  of  some- 
thing that  Btjongly  resembles  a  small  factory.  Tlie  line 
dividing  the  putting-out  flystem  from  the  factory  is  at  all 
times  vague  and  must  ha%'e  been  particularly  vague  at  this 
time.  It  is  thus  entirely  natural  that  there  should  have 
been  some  experimentation  with  the  factory  system.  The 
number  of  ooncrct«  instances  known  to  us  is  small,  but  the 
fact  is  beyond  question.  The  most  notable  of 
Umm  early  adventurera  was  John  Winchcombe, 
familiariy  called  "  Jack  of  Newbury"  and  duly  celebrated  in 
pron  and  verse.  The  metrical  vertd<m  of  hi.s  sinry  confinos 
itself  to  so  many  round  numbers  that  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  presume  accuracy  in  details.  There  may  l)c  some  clement 
of  Icfiend  in  the  numbers.    The  numbers  given  are  as  follows: 

200  weavera 
200  quill  boys 
100  women  eonttng  wool 
dOO  giris  Bpiuoing 
LW  children  picking 
&0  alH'armCQ 

SOroweiB 

40  dyers 

20  fullers 
1040  iMFBODs  employed 
These  proportions  arc  hardly  in  accord  with  the  indicatlf 
cited  previously.  The  force  of  weaver*  and  ((uill  boys  is 
apparently  cxcesnve.  Such,  however,  is  the  legend,  and 
whatever  the  iireoi^tc  extent  of  tiio  eetablishmcnt,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  tUat  Jock  of  Newfoury  was  indeed  cxperi- 
inentiag  with  the  factory  system  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henr>-  VUI.  1/iIand  the  antiquarian  speaks  of  one  Stump, 
ft  clothier,  who  loosed  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  "to  be  full 
of  kxjms  and  to  weave  doth."  Later  the  soino  person  is 
reputed  to  have  leased  on  Abbey  near  Oxford  a^creetog  to 
employ  two  UmhumuicI  petsonii "  to  buccot  Ihn  (aN.'j  diC>i!uca^^ 
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Ashley  has  inferred  from  the  Icgutlation  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  thei^  waa  a  signifioant  tendency 
VMkMM  toward  the  factorj'  sj-stem.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
<(  A»  fM»wj  the  grounds  for  this  inference,  though  there  can 
oMnsKDi  j^  ^^  doubt  that  there  were  sporadic  experi- 
ments. The  putting-out  s>'stem  had  di,sad  vantages  which 
muat  have  been  keenly  realized  by  the  clothiers,  but  there  was 
at  that  time  no  clear  financial  advantage  to  be  secured  by 
collecting  the  emploj-ees  in  factories.  The  putting-out  Qy»- 
tcm  nanaincd  the  dominant  form  of  industrial  organiiation 
in  both  England  and  on  the  Continent  until  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  There  was  rather  more  experimentation  with 
the  factory  in  France  than  tn  England,  perhaps  because  the 
experiments  began  somewhat  later  —  in  the  so\'cnt«itith 
eentuiy.  But  on  the  whole  the  factory  was  not  an  undoubted 
success.  Some  of  the  French  establishments  maintained 
themselves,  but  they  were  not  indqiendent  of  state  subsidies. 
The  tapciitry  manufacture  at  the  Gobelins'  is  the  best  knovcn 
of  these  seventeenth-century  factories,  but  there  were  other 
tapestry  manufactures  and  two  or  three  cloth-making  estob- 
litihmcnts.  The  tatter  failed  after  various  vicissitudi^.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  paper  miUs  were  eetabBshed  in  the 
Rhone  Valley  which  were  undoubtedly  factories  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  But  these  isolated  cases  were  not  des- 
tined to  exert  any  profound  influence  upcm  the  general  fcffini 
of  industrial  organization.  At  the  same  time  these  eariy 
expcrimente  are  eufllciently  important  to  force  tut  to  recogniie 
that  factories  were  not  a  no\xlty,  tirst  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  was  a  form  that  was  well 
known,  though  it  had  not  proved  to  be  eooaomically  prolit- 
i^le  on  any  extensive  scale.  Fuller  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  organization  prevalent  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  will  probably  destroy  all  claims  for  the  no\'- 
olty  of  the  factories  that  emerge  as  a  direct  rctrull  of  the 
ohinges  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolutioo. 
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CHAPTER  DC 
THE  E.NCL08UHE  MOVEMENT  AXD  LAND  REFORM 

I 

Ten  encloeure  movement  wm  the  tranaformatfon  of  the 
methods  of  agriculture  &ud  field  arrangements  wliich  substi- 
tuted for  the  open  fields  of  the  medieval  period  _^^  fl 
the  hedged  and  ditched  fields  of  modern  Eng-  ^ 
land.  The  land  of  indi\idual  proprietors  under  the  new 
arrangement  was  concentrated  in  the  solid  blocks  of  territory 
that  characterize  the  modem  farmstead.  The  enclosure  is 
thus  closely  associated  with  the  break-up  of  the  open  fields, 
and  one  tends  to  think  of  enoloeed  fields  as  always  succeed- 
ing the  older  open  fields;  this,  however,  is  not  strictly  true. 
It  w  now  nscognised  that  the  open-field  system  never  pre- 
vailed g>'ateoiaticalt>'  in  the  caKt^m  counties,  and  it  has 
always  been  known  that  enclosures  were  frequently  formed 
by  clearing  forest  land  or  beath  that  had  formerly  been 
used  for  pasture.  Hedged  and  ditched  fields  might  thus 
orii^ate  in  a  \-aricty  of  vnys,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sented the  original  mode  of  settlement  or  an  improvement 
of  land  that  was  regarded  as  "wa«te,"  enclosed  fields  can- 
not propcriy  be  associated  with  the  enclosure  movement. 

The  changes  described  by  the  term  "  enclosure  movement" 
include  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  reairangement  of  fields:  the 
scattered  strips  belonjpng  to  the  demesne  farm 
might  be  brought  together  in  solid  blocks  and 
enclosed;  portions  of  Uie  common  pasture  might  bo  enclosed 
(Mthcr  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  by  certain  villagers;  the 
open  fields,  or  portions  of  them,  might  be  divided  among  the 
sidflling  owTiere  iii  solid  blocks  Instead  of  scattered  strips. 
The  viuiut>'  nf  forms  of  encloeure  constitutes  cme  of  the 
difiScultice  in  tracing  the  hlstoiy  of  these  changes.  The 
tvansformation  ultimately  involved  a  complete  abandonment 
of  the  old  agricultural  technique,  but  Ibo  cJhaxv^  ^«a 
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Budden  even  in  particular  localities.  The  earlier  cnclomire* 
were  parlial;  they  included  portionsof  improved  waste,  landii 
belnn^int;  t<>  the  demesne  fami,  parts  of  the  open  fields. 
Considerable  enclosuro  was  possible  without  cliange  in  the 
geaxtni  amngemeDta  ctf  village  ugriculturo,  and,  aa  the  initia- 
tive was  taken  by  lords  of  manors  and  the  richer  landowners, 
the  life  of  the  village  as  a  whole  was  not  seriously  affected 
until  the  movement  was  far  advanced. 

The  purposea  of  eaclosure  were  economic:  the  new  fidd 
arrangements  made  it  posable  for  the  proprietors  to  adopt 
better  methods  of  agriculture.  M<ne  diversity 
in  cropping  and  in  rotations  was  possible,  and 
ultimately  a  new  combination  of  arable  agrieutturc  with 
grazing  was  developed.  This  s^'stem  of  agriculture  is  usu- 
ally called  the  "I^Iidland  System,"  as  it  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  typeset  soil  that  prevail  thn>ughout  the  Mid- 
lands. There  is  thus  a  rough  correspondence  between  tlio 
area  that  is  most  appropriate  to  this  mode  of  culture  and 
the  area  that  was  characterised  by  the  open  ^elds. 

The  land  will  hold  a  cmp  of  artificial  grass  for  six  or  seven 
years  without  notable  deterioration,  so  that  it  is  posnbic  to 
n«  "M14-  pursue  a  system  of  cultitre  in  which  there  is  an 
had  sjMom"  alternation  between  arable  and  graae.  The  farm 
would  be  divided  into  portions  of  approximately  equal  size; 
tix  or  seven  of  these  fields  would  always  lie  undur  grass,  three 
fields  would  lie  under  cereal  crops.  In  the  spring  the  field 
that  had  lain  longest  uzkder  grass  would  be  ploughed  and 
planted  with  oata,  the  field  that  had  grown  oats  the  previous 
year  would  be  ploughed  two  or  three  times  and  planted  with 
wheat,  and  the  field  that  had  borne  its  crop  of  wheat  would 
be  ploughed  in  the  fall  after  the  harvest  and  wcded  with 
barley  and  grasa  in  tbe  spring.  I'he  gross  in  the  fields  lying 
under  gross  was  applied  to  the  gnuing  of  dairy  cattle,  with 
aomo  cows  and  sheep  being  fattened  for  slaughter.  "AU 
together,"  says  Marshall,  "a  beautifully  simple  system  of 
management,  and,  being  prosecuted  on  large  farms,  and  by 
wealthy  and  spirited  farmers,  bceomea  a  siogularly  iuterott* 
iog  subject  of  study." 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  a  syrtom  of  fanning  must 
needs  be  carried  on  with  relatively  large  forms.  'ITicre  must 
be  a  constant  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
land  under  gnas  and  under  arable  crops:  assum- 
ing a  abc-ycar  period  under  gnws,  the  f ana  miist  conast  of  not 
less  than  nine  units,  one  third  being  constantly  under  cereals. 
The  ultimate  raze  of  the  profitable  farm  was  determined 
Jointly  by  considerations  of  economy  in  arable  agriculture  and 
in  dairying.  There  were  many  local  variatjons  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  soil  or  differences  in  thecorrelataon  between  grazing 
and  oereol  cuItiuT.  Experience  with  this  sj-stcm  resulted,  how- 
ever, in  the  establishment  of  farms  varying  in  size  between  two 
and  three  hundred  acrca.  The  virgate  holding  of  the  ycornnn 
or  %'lllein  consisted  of  thirty  acres  on  the  aN'erage,  and  it  is 
customary  to  tJiinlc  of  this  as  the  small  holding,  the  twenty  or 
thiity-odd  acres  that  are  needed  to  maintain  a  single  family. 
The  type  of  farm  that  waa  estabUshod  by  the  enclosure 
QunTment  was  thus  relatively  lai^,  and  fanning  became 
"  capitalistic";  much  of  the  product  was  raised  for  a  market. 

The  change  in  the  type  of  farm  had  certain  social  conse- 
quences. Yecnncn  fanning  declined.  The  farmer  became 
more  largely  an  emploj-er  of  labor;  he  and  his  family  still 
riiared  Uie  worit  of  the  farm,  but  they  were  assisted  by  hired 
laborers  who  were  liliel}'  for  the  most  part  to  remain  in  that 
portion.  The  inczeaae  tn  the  mze  of  the  profitable  fann 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  hired  laborer  to  ao- 
quiie  sufficient  means  to  become  the  owner  w  lessee  of  a 
farm ;  the  demarcation  between  classes  of  society  Tha  ktMk  tn 
in  the  village  thus  became  more  nearly  per-  ^•••<'^i«**« 
manent  and  what  is  called  the  social  ladder  was  broken. 
The  social  aspects  of  these  different  systems  of  rural  life  have 
received  much  attentbn.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  is 
peculiarly  desirable  to  have  a  large  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prieton,  who  work  their  own  farm  without  more  than  casual 
bfa«d  Ubor.  This  may  be  true  from  a  purely  social  point 
of  view  and  if  the  disoiusioa  were  confined  to  raerdy  social 
arrangements  the  advocatea  of  peasant  proprietors  would 
have  0  very  stvonc  oaaa. 
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Tlie  agrarian  problems,  however,  present  many  other  oon- 
ddcrationa.  The  profitJiblc  size  of  fann  must  needs  be  dft- 
tennined  by  the  prodominaat  mode  of  culture,  and  the  most 
appn>priatc  mode  of  culture  changes  with  variations  in  the 
complex  of  eoontnnio  coodltions  that  can  be  briefly  called  the 
conditions  of  marketing.  Increase  of  population,  improve- 
meota  in  tran^xirtation,  changes  in  crc^w,  better  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  relation  of  various  method*  to  dif- 
ferences in  soil  —  all  these  changes  will  inevitably  produoe 
changes  in  methods  of  culture  and  corrcifponding  changes  ia 
the  size  of  farms.  Growth  of  scientiQo  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture pointjt  clcariy  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ideal  system.  The  best  system  ia 
that  one  most  carefully  adjusted  to  all  the  circumstanoes  of 
soil  and  market. 

The  development  of  agriculture  Is  thus  tOcely  to  bring 
more  diversity  of  method,  and,  even  in  ilie  middle  ages,  therft 
was  more  diversity  than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  open- 
field  arrangements  were  capable  of  many  diversities,  though 
the  changes  were  not  great  enough  to  lead  to  significant  difTer- 
eucee  in  the  size  of  the  average  holding.  From  the  purely 
agrarian  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  presumption  In  favor 
of  the  small  holdings  of  peasant  pn)prietor9.  Under  some 
conditions  small  farms  are  best,  under  different  conditiooo, 
large  fanos  are  best.  One  may  therefore  doubt  the  expedi- 
ency nf  any  flocial  arrangement  that  would  require  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  of  agriculture  that  were  economically  un- 
profitablo,  and  it  is  certainly  unsound  to  criticize  the  general 
character  of  a  change  th.'it  ro^ultMl  in  a  more  iatelligent  adap- 
tation of  culture  to  differences  in  soils  and  market  conditions. 

The  change  in  the  methods  of  fanning  was  both  a  cause 
and  a  result  of  the  enclosure  movement.  It  was  the  purpose 
Trtmfttr  d  of  oncloeuro,  but  the  purpose  could  not  bo  ao- 
tnpwn  iiihii  complishod  until  the  open  fields  had  been  en- 
closed. The  change  in  the  siso  of  forms  preceded  or  followed 
enclosure,  but  the  tnuisfen  of  property  were  not  directly  a 
rmult,  except  in  certain  caws  to  be  mentlooed  presently. 
The  actual  enclosure  award  was  dosignod  to  give  each  owner 
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pnobely  the  sanie  amount  of  land,  or  at  least  land  of  equiva- 
lent value;  m  no  far  as  enclosure  ted  to  concentration  of  land- 
holding  the  small  propriotore  must  needs  bo  bought  out 
befofe  or  after  the  award.  No  generalimtion  can  be  sug- 
gested. In  the  early  period,  however,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pote  that  the  large  proprietors  gave  much  earnest  attention 
to  the  purchase  of  land  with  a  view  to  subsequent  cnclosura. 
Panels  of  land  adjoining  their  own  would  be  bought  at 
every  opportunity,  and  at  times  pressure  was  brouRht  to 
bear  to  induce  owners  to  sell.  In  the  period  of  enclosure  by 
act  <rf  Parliament  it  would  seem  that  there  was  less  attempt 
to  buy  land  prior  to  enclosm^.  Much  land  changed  hands 
immediately  after  the  enclosure  awards,  and  this  feature  of 
the  later  movement  was  undoubtedly  unfortunate.  Land 
was  sold  not  so  much  because  the  owner  really  wanted  to  sell, 
but  because  the  details  of  the  award  left  him  land  that  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  utilize  e9ecti\'ely.  A  difTeient  policy 
in  the  details  of  the  awards  nught  well  have  diminished  the 
extent  of  these  transfers.  But  with  alt  due  allowance  for  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  policy  adopted,  one  must  presume 
that  the  larger  moss  of  transfers  of  prop^ty  CMMai 
won  the  outcome  of  genuine  economic  causes,  '"^■" 
a  result  of  on  undoubted  decline  in  the  profits  of  jToman 
fanning  that  began  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Until  the  lost  few  j'can  it  was  customary  to  di^nde  the 
eoeloeure  movement  into  two  fairly  distinct  portions  sepa- 
nted  by  an  mten'al  of  at  least  a  century.  It  was  cooiiniuoi 
presumed  that  the  movement  which  attracted  •~»««»" 
so  much  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
came  to  an  end  toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ami 
that  there  was  Uttlo  enclosure  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  second  period  of  enclosure  was  notable  after  the 
middle  of  the  ci^teenth  century,  when  enclosure  by  act  of 
Parliament  became  oommon.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the 
movcmunt  continued  without  any  peat  diminution  in  in- 
teniity  throughout  the  iHn'entcenlh  century.  Fur  reasonR 
wbkb  we  do  nob  yet  underuland,  the  evidenoo  of  those  c<^ 
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closures  is  Kanty,  but  the  extent  of  the  movement  Ik  bo 
lonpT  Hubject  to  serious  doubt  despite  the  difljculty  of  cxiuit 
statistical  statement.  Apparently  these  enclomiree  were  done 
privately  after  purchase  of  titles,  ao  tliat  littie  record  haa 
been  left,  no  record  comparable  to  those  created  by  the  proc- 
ess of  enclosure  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  no  records  Bimitor 
to  the  reflultJi  of  the  inquiries  of  the  early  Kixtcenth  oeotur>'. 
There  was  little  public  criticism  of  enclosure  during  the 
eeventeenth  century  and  the  movement  thuu  dropped  out  of 
Bight. 

Despite  the  \'lgorous  criticism  that  ftta  diiMted  against 
enclosure  in  the  mtecnth  centur>-,  there  is  no  ground  for  pro- 
,  tt  suming  thut  the  actual  extent  of  enclosure  was 
large.  Professor  Oay  says  that  not  more  than 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  enclosed  in  any  one  county. 
The  average  for  the  midlands  was  about  five  per  cent.  The 
critici.-iims  of  coutcmporarios  were  justified  in  nutny  respects, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  social  problems 
of  enclosure  involved  at  that  time  any  large  area  of  land  in 
any  angle  portion  of  England.  The  extent  of  enclosure  Uh 
twucn  1000  and  1750  is  problematical,  but  very  detailed 
studies  of  the  land-tax  assessmenta  for  the  County  of  Oxford 
present  results  which  are  probably  characteristic.  The 
county  is  fairly  representative  for  the  raidlandrt  generally. 
In  this  county,  37  per  cent  of  the  arable  area  was  enclosed 
ultimately  by  act  of  Parliament;  53.6  por  cent  wsa  enclosed 
prior  to  1758.  With  an  allowance  of  9  per  cent  for  cnclosurM 
prior  to  1600  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  arable  area  would 
bo  left  unaccounted  for  except  by  enclosures  between  1600 
and  1758.  In  Oxfordaliirc,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as 
much  land  was  enclosed  between  1000  and  1768  as  subs^ 
qucnt  to  1768, 

T)ic  period  that  intervened  between  the  cnriy  movement 
and  the  parliamentary  enclosure  vras  thuK  characterised  by 
iMtrMciot-  an  amount  uf  enclosing  that  bean  significant 
ittM  pvnti  oonipari.'^m  with  the  hit^r  movement.  But  less 
than  one  third  of  the  townships  of  the  ooiinty  were  entirely 
enoloaed  io  17S8.    In  this  period  as  in  the  sixtocutb  oentuiy 
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the  operatioDfl  were  carried  out  by  lords  of  manora  or  by 
varioiu  proprietors  who  were  able  to  reach  a  private  agree- 
ment for  the  division  of  lands  which  hod  come  into  their 
hands.  These  operations  thus  resulted  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  enclosure  without  destroying  entirely  the  open 
fields  and  commons.  The  effect  of  such  enterprises  was  thus 
less  serious  upon  stwiety  as  a  whole.  The  lands  of  the  larger 
proprietors  were  separated  from  the  lands  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors, but  this  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
methods  c^  agriculture  and  mode  of  li\-ing  followed  by  the 
amall  proprietors  of  the  village.  The  more  important  social 
oonsequeoces  of  enclosure  would  be  coniined  to  the  comprc- 
hendve  enoUwure  of  all  the  lands  of  the  village.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  enclosures  brought  about  1^  act  of  Parliament 
that  gjvee  the  movement  such  special  importance  in  the  period 
Bubeequeot  to  1760.  The  private  acts  passed  between  1750 
and  1845  resulted  in  the  enclosure  of  nearly  DMU<Kti«n»f 
all  the  opoi  fields  then  remaining  in  England.  *^  """  ^''<'" 
Theae  statutes  completed  the  rearrangement  of  the  field 
systems  that  bad  been  begun  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  special  importance  of  enclosure  b  the  midlands  seems 
to  warrant  the  special  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  upon 
the  system  of  culture  practiced  there.  But  it  should  be 
seooffiixed  that  all  the  new  systems  of  agriciilture  were  de- 
veloped by  practical  experience  so  that  there  ts  a  c«1ain 
aagceration  in  the  implication  that  the  desire  to  pursue 
pwtieular  methods  was  the  consciously  felt  purpose  behind 
the  endoBtog  activities  of  the  earlier  period.  In  the  late 
fifteenth  century  the  endoeed  land  was  pri-  PMtmud 
marily  devoted  to  tiheep  pasture;  Professor  Gay  "'*** 
boUevee  thai  aa  much  as  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  was  do- 
voted  to  pasture.  Twenty  ycar^  hiter  muc^  more  land  was 
devoted  to  arable  aKrioulturu. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  movement  at  this  period  ia 
obMiurv,  but  it  would  seem  that  these  ohangos  indicate  much 
uncertainty  of  purpoac.  It  may  ba  that  the  midland  system 
was  a  compromiM  between  the  doure  U>  mkvu^  >^  fj:uM<% 
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land  that  was  particularly  profitable  for  shoep-raMng  and 
the  Dec««wity  of  bamg  enough  gnun  to  maintain  the  popular* 
tion.  The  dearths  that  were  a  feature  of  the  sixtoenth  cen- 
tury may  well  have  boon  a  result  of  a  di«iwoportioii  ia  tha 
amounta  of  land  devoted  respectively  to  posture  and  tillage. 
ir«w  fr*t-T  "^^  correlation  of  these  two  purposes  of  Eng> 
•lowij  Mub-  Ush  ^riculture  was  accompliabod  in  part  by  the 
midland  sj-stcm  and  in  part  by  the  introduction 
of  the  root  crops.  Theee  new  crops  took  their  place  in  the 
rotation  systems  that  developed  and  afforded  additdonal 
facilities  for  the  rearing  of  stock  that  vere  of  great  moment. 
The  new  agriculture  thus  provided  for  some  measure  of  com- 
bination  of  arable  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  but  the 
result  waa  acliioveii  only  by  much  cxperiinentatjon  with  no 
higher  ideal  in  view  than  the  maximum  net  revenue  from  the 
land. 

n 

The  simplest  form  of  enclosure  was  what  U  termed  enrloA- 
ure  of  "waste";  "waste"  land  was  unimproved  land,  usually 
..«  ..  woodland  or  marsh.  Such  land  was  used  in  a 
degree  for  pasture  of  awine,  especially  beech 
lon^,  and  the  villagers  had  certain  rights  in  the  use  of 
woods  with  reference  to  collecting  fallen  branches  or  the  cut- 
ting of  small  firewood.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  thus  under 
obligations  to  the  peasantry*,  and,  though  he  was  in  a  measure 
potaemot  of  such  "waste"  land,  ho  could  not  do  what  he 
cho9D  with  it,  His  action  was  restricted  by  the  rights  of  the 
villxkgers  and  ho  was  not  allowed  to  improve  such  land  for  bis 
own  benefit  if  the  pasturage  of  the  peaflantry  would  be  un- 
duly curtailed.  Subject  to  this  qualificAtion  the  lord  of  the 
manor  might  enclose  such  waste  w  ho  chose. 

Jjuid  lUut  hiid  become  a  part  of  tlie  general  poMeedons  of 
the  village,  whether  ait  open  arable  fields  or  as  common  paa- 
lUiMati  fcuro,  might  not  bo  enclomsd  u-itbout  the  coo- 
Bent  o(  all  the  uwaem.  Ob^'busly  the  ooUeotiva 
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L  •■■■'■  sent  of  all  the  uwaem.  Obviously  the  ooUeotiva      a 

owners  must  bo  dcomod  to  have  a  right  to  rearrange  tbeir    H 
bofdhiga.    They  would  have  the  right  to  ehonne  betweon  on    V 
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arrangement  in  scattered  strips  and  a  Nmilar  amount  of  land 
in  solid  blocks.  The  open  flelds  were  subject  to  certain  graz- 
ing rif^ts  in  the  fall  after  thu  harvest,  but  it  must  needs  be 
within  the  power  of  the  collective  owners  to  renounoo  tbcso 
grazing  righta  over  each  other's  land.  It  was  usually  pre- 
sumed that  the  \-iltagers  would  ba%'e  cattle  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  holdings,  so  that  the  larger  pn)prietOEs 
would  have  relati%'ely  more  cattle.  This  was  not  the  caM. 
The  poorer  villagers  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  cattle, 
and  they  would  thus  Inee  more  by  the  renunciation  of  grazing 
rights.  For  this  cause  as  for  othera  it  was  usually  difficult 
to  bring  the  smaller  proprietors  to  any  agreement  for  tho 
enclotiing  of  lands.  fl 

Enclosure  by  agreement  waft  usually  tho  result  of  a  deal  ' 
between  the  larger  proprietors  of  the  village.  If  by  the 
natural  course  of  events  the  strips  in  a  ^ven  xmimiv*  by 
field  came  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  <rf  the  •«'•«»«" 
manor  and  one  or  two  of  the  wealthier  villagers,  they  could 
agree  to  rearrange  their  holdii^  so  that  each  would  have 
contiguous  strips,  and,  as  the  land  was  no  longer  subject  to 
redistribution,  there  was  then  no  obstacle  to  the  enclosure  of 
the  respective  portions  of  land.  It  can  be  readily  imagined 
that  events  were  not  always  allowed  to  follow  thar  natural 
ecniTM.  If  some  one  or  two  recalcitrant  small  pmprietors 
itiJl  had  strips  in  this  field  that  was  the  subject  of  interest 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  was  quite  poenble  that  various 
Idnds  of  pressure  nu{^t  be  broui^t  to  bear  to  induce  them  to 
mU.  '*A  steward,"  writes  a  contemporary  (Edward  Law- 
reaoe,  Duty  <tf  a  Steward  to  hit  Lord) 
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iboutd  not  foripit  to  make  tho  l>cst  enquiry  into  the  duipoeition  of 
say  fnwholdeni  within  or  near  any  at  his  lonkhip's  Manors  to  sell 
Ui^IaniLi,  Lhalhemayumhtf  beMendeavontopui^ 
ebaao  Utcm  itt  as  rauooaUe  price  u«  may  be  for  his  **""'  " 
Ixinl'a  advantagi}-  •  •  •  Bspoeinlly  in  mob  nunof*  where  ItoprDve- 
■nontji  oni  to  bo  nude  by  eockMinit  eoBunana  and  oonunon  fields. 
It  tb«  freehotders  tsinnot  all  b«  potsuodod  to  icU,  yet  at  least  on 
■graeouut  for  encloaitm  should  be  poshed  forward  by  tho  steward. 
"Dia  ftowonl  ihould  eodcavor  to  lay  oU  tho  nmall  farau,  let  to  Uw 
poor,  indicoDt  people,  to  ihs  great  onca.   '&uX\x^a>as).'Wafc>A^ca)^^ 
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farms  all  at  once  on  iicoouiit  of  tiio  odium  and  the  LDorease  of  tlw 
poor  ratett.  It  is  more  nuuwnabhs  Aod  pc^utar  to  stay  unU]  nidi 
farms  fall  id  by  dcatti.  To  facilitate  this,  noblemcii  and  Reotld- 
men  should  endeaTor  to  convurt  copyhold  for  lives  bo  leMebold  for 
Uvfli.' 

The  recommendations  of  this  handbook  for  Bte^ards  are  In 
no  respect  unseemly,  involve  no  downright  inju«ti<;c  to  the 
peasantry,  though  they  clearly  favored  the  ungi'iierouii  policy 
<tf  changing  the  more  secure  to  less  secure  tenures. 

The  opportunities  for  the  abuae  of  power  were  larg?;  pres- 
sure could  be  exerted  upon  tenants  who  held  land  under  the 
more  precarious  tenures,  a  peasant's  Hubstance 
oould  be  jeopardized  by  lawsuits,  and  many 
could  be  intimidated  by  thrcata  of  lawsuits.  Misfortunes 
could  be  utilized  to  the  lord's  advantage.  These  practicoe 
could  hardly  bo  cairicd  out  on  any  great  scale  in  a  particular 
locality,  but  a  peasant  who  wai^  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
land  that  was  strategically  tjituated  with  rcforenco  to  his  lord's 
farm  might  well  6nd  himself  in  a  thorou^y  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. Large  acts  of  injustice  to  a  class  could  hardly  be  done 
in  such  a  complex  manner,  but  many  aot«  of  individual  in- 
juHtice  were  undoubtedly  committed. 

The  method  of  acoomphnhing  those  earlier  enclosures  was 
thus  likely  to  confine  them  to  jwrlions  of  the  village  lands. 
PracMiMb  la  Unanimous  comtenl  io  diflicult  to  obtain  if  any 
'^'■■'"  conffldorablc  number  of  persons  are  concerned. 
The  possibility  of  a  more  expeditious  pnwodurc  was  not  at 
first  porcoivcd.  In  11)06-^7  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passod 
providing  for  the  enclosure  of  waste  in  certain  manon  of 
Bercfordsliire.  The  act  was  carefully  restricted  and  seems 
to  hiive  been  aaaoctatcd  with  special  drcumstanoes  wbicb 
prevented  its  being  drawn  in  consequonoe  as  a  precedent. 
An  act  of  1064  provided  for  ttic  enrlosiuv  of  ixtrtions  uf  the 
Forast  of  Doan  and  porbi  of  the  New  Forest,  but  this  again 
seenied  to  pneent  a  special  cnnc.  I  n  the  rtngn  of  Anno  there 
were  two  onclctfuru  acts,  in  1700  and  1713,  both  pn>viding  for 
the  parting  and  unclo«ing  of  common  fioldii.  Those  acts  may 
'.witter,  O.:  gi^tUPmaf^tfdlhtBoelmini^llmComiiuHFuUi.lSi. 
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thus  be  regarded  as  tbe  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  act  of 
PariiameDt  as  a  mean»  of  carrying  out  a  project  for  enclosure. 
SixtMn  acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  the  ^ollo^ving  reign.  The  prece- 
dent was  thus  rapidly  established  in  the  early  ei^teonth 
century  and  by  1750  thi^  device  was  brining  Uie  open  Belds 
to  an  end. 

The  act  of  Parliament  was  a  means  of  accomplishing 
enclosure  without  unanimous  consent.  The  rights  of  the 
minority  were  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  ntory  at  di« 
tbe  general  mtereet  and  their  refusal  to  reach  •«'»««•  •«• 
■n  agneoMnt  was  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  vote  of  Parlit^ 
ment  that  public  welfare  would  be  best  served  by  the  enclos- 
ure. In  theory  there  can  scarcely  be  any  objection  to  the 
basLi  of  the  enclosure  acts,  and  yet  it  was  a  theory  that  could 
be  abused.  Parliament  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
londetl  gpntrj'  so  tliat  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  were 
not  Ukely  to  receive  impartial  and  disinterested  ocHisiderfr 
tion. 

The  consent  of  the  owners  of  four  fifths  of  the  land  was 
required.  Tbe  small  owners  were  thus  at  a  di:tfidvantage 
because  they  were  voting  as  owners  rather  than  individuals, 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  were  subject  to  all  the  forms  of 
pressure  that  were  in  the  power  of  the  lord.  Tbe  enclosuiea 
of  tlic  period  were  the  work  of  the  laige  proprietors.  They 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  among  them-  Actui 
wives.  cho«?  the  attorney,  and  thus  defined  the  p««*^"" 
general  character  of  the  project  before  they  even  called  a 

^  maeting  of  all  the  proprietors.  The  small  holders  bad  li^ 
tie  or  no  weight  in  determining  the  clauses  of  the  act.  One 
must  Dot  forget  the  sinieter  influence  of  legal  expenses  to 

'  the  small  holder.  In  order  to  protect  the  property  rights 
of  alt,  dulxirato  iffiol  formalities  were  requisite.  The  ex- 
penses must  needs  bo  bomo  by  the  property  and  when  the 
•mount  of  futiperty  invoK'ed  was  small  tbe  legal  fees  migtit 
WfiU  cxiisuflt  the  major  port  of  tbe  estate-    Even  with  the 

I  bent  of  intcntinn»  it  would  huvc  liecn  difficult  tu  do  full  jus* 

Itloo  to  the  small  holduni,  and  rarliomuut  was  not  onEpjuvsV 
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sufBciently  well  to  give  effect  to  any  dear  policy  on 
matters.  Each  act  was  a  separate  affair,  assigDed  to  a  special 
committee  that  might  be  conscieutJous  or  corrupt.  Pro- 
cedure before  private  bill  committees  was  not  carefully 
standardised.  Members  were  irregular  in  attendance  and 
careless  in  voting.  The  protection  that  the  oommitteo  «m 
presumed  to  afford  the  persons  concerned,  the  guarantee  of 
fair  treatment,  was  not  made  efFeotive.  The  poor  peasant 
proptietorB  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  commissioners,  and 
indirectly  at  the  mercy  of  their  wealthy  neip^bor*. 

These  details  of  the  pn>i>aration  of  the  encloflure  acts  have 
received  little  attention  in  recent  times  and  received  even 
Uwwta  less  attention  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
**'"^'  speech  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  therefore  of  great  signilicance.  The  speech  is  gi\'en  in 
indirect  discourse  in  the  ParliamerUary  History  as  followa: 

Hifl  Lonlflhip  next  tumM  lii.i  Attention  to  tite  Ricnle  in  which 
privute  billii  were  [wnuiiuxl  to  umko  tboir  way  tlm>u£h  both 
bouses,  and  that  m  matteta  where  property  vraa  concerned,  to  the 
grcnt  injury  of  mjitiy.  if  not  the  tuuil  ruin  of  ttmte  private  funiUee: 
many  pnxtfs  of  tliis  evil  bud  come  to  his  knowledge  tus  a  nUDlber 
of  the  other  house,  and  not  a  fvw  in  hiH  professioDal  career.  Ho 
did  not  rvcultoct  the  twentieth  pan  of  tbviii,  Ixit  he  could  not  for- 
bear mentioning  a  few.  Through  \m  profenion  be  hiut  learned  that 
there  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  GardinBT,  in  Woleii,  which  luid 
been  stripped  of  its  whole  property  by  tJto  compendious  ni>d  ccrtuin 
operation  of  a  privau-  t>ill  (onctosuro).  'ITiis  HUrcly  must  have  pro- 
conled  from  a  crinuuul  iiuittontioD.  He  liulivvod  lie  uugbt  point 
to  one  eourcQ  of  the  evil,  be  meant  the  facility,  or  ralJior  mptdity, 
with  wliicb  private  bills  were  hitrried  through  Committeei  of  the 
otlier  IlouM>.  where  it  waa  nut  infrequent  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  a  bill  which  would  affect  the  property  and  tntereBts  uf  persons  in- 
habtUiHt  a  diHtriut  of  Kveval  tdJes  in  extent,  in  len  time  than  it 
took  him  to  determine  the  propriety  of  taeuiog  an  order  for  a  few 
pounds.* 

Thin  K[)pcch  evoked  replies  from  various  members  of  the 
Lur(li!>,  but  the  utmrMt  extent  of  the  criticism  of  tlM  facts 
presented  was  the  general  dmlaratiun  that  Hcriuua  cases  of 

'  rt^  I'aHiammiant  UUUint  t^  BntlauJ  from  (At  turfM  ftriod  h  tU  year 
ttOS  [Lundun.  18H},  XXtl,  CO. 
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injusUce  were  infrequent.  No  evidence  was  predated  to 
meot  Uie  main  charge  of  Lord  "niurlow,  that  procedure  id 
otaumittee  was  ocandalously  tax. 

The  opportunities  for  differences  of  opinioD  in  the  inter- 
pnUtion  of  proprietary  ri^ts  were  very  great.    The  righte 
of  eommoQ  wore  particularly  involvml,  and  at  ptoumh 
timm  there  might  I>e  serious  difficulty  in  the  "'*'*'* 
proof  of  claims  to  arable.    The  proposal  to  enclose  made  it 
Msenttal  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  all  titJes  to  real 
property,  and,  inasmuch  as  many  titles  were  defective,  the 
canvaas  of  rights  in  the  Btrict  sense  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  existing  holders.     Theee  discrepancies  between 
rights  »ijoyed  and  rights  poeeessed  by  clear  title  were  most 
•erioiB  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  common  pastures. 
The  cottagers  had  long  been  accustomed  to  put  more  cattle 
out  to  pasture  than  they  were  strictly  entitled  to  sood  out. 
The  wealtJiier  villagers  made  relatively  less  use  of  these  ooin- 
mons  than  was  usual  in  the  period  in  which  the  strict  legal 
rights  were  defined.    Forage  crops  were  more  largely  used 
than  in  the  early  period,  and  the  rich  u.'^ually  hod  »>mo  en- 
dosed  Belds  which  they  were  able  to  use  exclusively.     To- 
I  ward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  there  had 
come  to  be  a  wide  divergence  between  the  rif^ts  of  common 
and  the  use  of  the  C'>mmons.    Strict  insistence  upon  the  letter 
of  the  law  would  amount  to  substantial  disposseeaion  of  the 
.  poorer  membcis  of  the  village,  and  unfortunately  there  was 
A  dwpositioD  to  adopt  the  narrowly  legal  intcriiretatton  of  tho 
ril^ts  of  property  that  were  to  be  rcc<.ignjzed  in  the  awunl. 
Apart  from  this  matter  of  determinatioD  of  titles,  one  other 
fUpcct  of  enelosure  was  a  serious  nienacc  to  the  well-being 
I  of  the  poor.    It  waa  not  essential  tx)  ttie  larger  purposes  of 
[ttKlosure  that  the  corimmn  fiddii  be  entirety  broken  up.    At 
[least  pnrtinat  of  the  conunon  pafltuiw  mifdit  have  been  left 
luaeodusod,  without  iu  any  rcrpcot  dofeaLinR  the  objects  of 
l«wlomire.    It  was  not  oeofBsury  to  aiwiume  that  all  proprie- 
tary rights,  whatever  thrir  nature  or  extent, 
must  bo  oonvortcd  into  terms  of  aiaUe  land.  °~'^  '^^ 
[ihe  policy  adopted  was  ou  tho  whole  more  favorable  tA  t^ 
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wealthy,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  view  was  adopted  witli 
any  deliberate  disr^ard  of  the  larger  probletua  ot  statca* 
mauahip. 

The  general  mistakes  of  policy  were  probably  the  reault  of 
indifference  rather  than  consciously  selfish  class  interest. 
The  growing  dielike  of  the  old  open-tield  system  with  Ita  com- 
mons might  well  lead  to  the  disposition  to  do  away  with  the 
whole  tangle  of  rights.  Enclosure  was  regarded  aa  a  groat 
improvement  in  agricultural  method,  and,  aa  the  common 
pastures  were  one  of  the  least  succeesful  features  of  the  ey»< 
tern  fn)m  a  technical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  surpri-iing  that  at 
the  outset,  ecarocly  any  one  advocated  the  retention  o{  oom* 
mons,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  commons  affonlcd  want 
forage  at  the  best;  they  were  merely  wild  pastures;  they  wore 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  overcrowded,  so  that  no  beast 
could  secure  a  full  ration.  The  comparison  with  the  enclosed 
pastures  that  existed  were  wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of  ths 
oonunooe,  and  one  might  well  argue  that  the  interests  of  so 
elety  required  that  the  land  should  be  utilized  in  the  most 
effective  way. 

The  social  consoquencea  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  oom- 
mons  were  not  foreseen  in  any  large  manner.  It  was  wril 
ActfMkBw  understood  that  enclosure  might  result  in  an 
■•'*'*•  increase  in  the  poor-rates,  but  each  locality  was 

disposed  to  assume  that  this  situation  would  be  temporary. 
Those  who  were  dislodged  by  the  change  would  ultimately  be 
absorbed  in  othor  occupations  or  other  regions.  In  a  measure 
this  was  true,  but  the  poorer  members  of  the  open-&cld  \'il- 
lago  suffered  a  real  social  displacement.  The  classes  that 
constituted  the  chiei  wmrce  of  wipply  of  hired  labor  were  up- 
rootod  from  the  soil  which  had  formerly  afforded  them  partial 
munteaaaev.  As  cottagers  or  squuttcm  with  a  small  garden 
and  a  cow,  those  people  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  wages  as  hired  laborers.  Continuwu  t>m|]to>'inoot  was 
not  essential.  The  enoloflures  deprived  tliem  of  the  com* 
mons  and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a  cow. 
The  expense  of  enoUmire  was  likdy  to  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  garden,  even  if  it  bad  been  possible  for  them  to 
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prove  Utie.  This  class  of  cottagen  thua  tended  to  beooroe 
an  agricultural  "proletariat,"  entirely  dependent  upon 
wages,  and  so  poor  that  they  would  be  dependent  upon  con- 
tinuous employment. 

The  losi  of  all  rights  of  pasturage  was  particulariy  serious. 
In  many  districts  it  became  practically  impossble  for  the 
poor  to  get  milk  even  if  they  had  the  means.  ^^ 
The  only  dairy  herds  were  those  of  the  wealthy. 
The  profits  of  a  retail  distribution  of  milk  were  small,  and 
the  notion  of  doing  such  a  thing  relatively  new.     Many 
owners  of  herd^  simply  refused  to  peddle  milk,  and  in  such 
eommumties  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  it.   By  force  of  cir- 
cumstances tea  became  the  staple  drink  of  the  poor;  even 
young  children  were  put  on  a  diet  of  tea.    The  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  population  can  scarcely  be  imafpned,  and 
these  unfortimata  results  of  enclosure  contributed  some  of  the 
darkest  features  of  a  period  that  must  be  regarded  as  pccul- 
iariy  distxesaing  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  well-being. 

When  Parliamentary  enclosure  had  already  made  exten- 
ave  inroads  upon  the  open  Sdds  and  commons,  a  few  writers 
called  attention  to  the  unfortimate  effects  that  T«ni^« 
would  result  from  a  comprehensive  enclosure.  '"•'•^ 
Arthur  Young,  in  a  pamphlet  of  ISOl,  advocated  the  reserva- 
tion of  sufficient  common  pasture  to  assure  pasturage  for  the 
cattle  of  cottagers  and  squatters.  Such  land  or  right  of 
pasturage  was  to  be  inalienable,  a  definite  appurtenance  of 
the  cottage.  When  land  was  not  available  for  this  purpu^  he 
reoommended  that  it  be  leased  by  the  parish.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  these  problems  could  have  been  mot  ca^y 
at  the  time  of  enclueure  bad  there  been  sufficient  ffireKight. 
In  a  few  cases  a  truly  enlightened  policy  was  actually  fol- 
lowed;  but,  in  the  main,  the  narrow  \iew  was  taken.  Thia 
was  probably  one  of  tiie  most  calamitous  errors  of  social 
policy  in  the  legislation  of  the  period ;  more  unfortunate  oven 
than  the  pc4ioy  adopted  toward  the  poor,  because  this  failure 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  cottagers  was  in  large  mcaa- 
uro  rtt^(Kmidble  for  the  great  inonmao  in  poverty  tliat  marki 
the  doae  at  the  ei(^teeath  oeotui7  and  the  early  mnotAWJiK 
oontuiy. 
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In  the  coviTBc  of  the  last  century  book  attempt  was  made 
to  correct  the  mistakes  made  in  the  eaclosure  acta.  The 
pastures  could  not  easily  be  restored;  at  aU  evcnta  little 
attempt  appears  with  reference  to  the  cstabliHhmcnt  of  Kmall 
areas  of  common  pasture.  In  later  enclosure  acta  portiotu 
of  the  oommoi)  pastures  or  lands  have  been  reserved  for 
public  use,  but  parks  and  playgrounds  have  usually  been  the 
object  contemplated  in  these  reecr^'aUons.  The  \'illa^  has 
become  an  annex  of  the  industrial  town  and  breathing-«pac« 
for  humans  has  become  more  important  than  grazing-laiid. 
But  it  has  been  possible  to  get  the  farm  laborer  back  to  the 
land  by  ^ving  him  a  garden  plot  and  some  reasonable  hope 
of  securing  a  small  holding  if  he  should  desire  it. 

Tn  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  there  b 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  "  allotment "  or  gardeo 
AiiMMnMurf  P'ot)  and  the  "small  holding."  The  ganleo  is 
■nuB  boidtop  merely  supplementary  to  soow  other  occupation, 
a  resource  for  the  hired  agricultural  labors,  or  for  artisans 
and  shupkccpers.  The  small  holding  a  prcAumod  to  furnish 
occupation  and  maintenance  to  the  holder  and  his  family, 
and,  ordinarily,  all  the  work  of  the  holding  would  (h-  dune  by 
them.  Allotments  are  therefore  relatively  smalt,  ranging 
from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  ten  acres.  The  smallest  allot- 
ments would  thus  be  mere  kitdton  gardens  btkrely  sufTicient  to 
supply  the  green  vegetables  for  the  family,  and  not  requir- 
ing enough  work  to  more  than  fill  the  spare  houiv  of  a  man 
pretty  steadily  employed.  The  larger  plots,  ranging  be- 
tween five  and  ten  acres,  would  doubtless  be  the  main  oiy 
oupatioD  of  the  holder,  other  work  bdng  subordinate  and 
casual.  Under  modem  conditions  such  a  holding  would 
probably  be  de\'oted  in  part  to  raising  some  specialty  for 
the  maricct.  There  would  be  no  Hhorp  distinction  between 
tiie  allotment  and  the  small  hulding  bcyuud  Uio  relative 
degree  of  dependence  or  iDdepandeOoo  upon  other  employe  ] 
mmt.  In  the  best  market-gardening  dixtricts  ton  aaroa,^ 
«vn  Idbb,  mi^t  woU  occupy  a  man'a  full  tinio;  in  oib 
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gions,  a  much  larger  area  would  bo  noooeaary  to  occupy  and 
BnainUun  ih«  family.  Tbe  distinction  is  therefore  based 
upon  the  economic  results  of  operation  rather  than  upon  any 
njCTc  number  of  acres.  But  both  phases  of  this  back-to-tho- 
Und  movement  are  intimately  related;  if  the  hired  man  has 
a  garden  he  has  some  opportunity  of  improving  his  position, 
gradually  increasing  the  size  of  his  plot  until  he  becomes 
practically  if  not  completely  indep«'iidcnt  of  other  occupation. 
Allotmenta  were  so  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  that  their  importance  was  recognized 
almost  as  soon  as  the  problem  was  created,  uitr 
Some  of  the  landed  gentry  made  experimenta  •>'•«■"«*• 
with  allotments  on  their  estates,  These  private  phitaa- 
thropies  began  at  least  as  early  as  1770.  Tlie  motives  were 
in  part  scUiiih,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the  laborers  were  less 
likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  pariah  if  they  had  this 
means  of  supplementing  their  wag<?fl.  At  the  same  tiiuc  one 
mint  regard  these  attcmpUt  a^  evidence  of  genuine  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  population,  and  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  quality  of  stateem&nship  dispkyed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  17TO  a  society  was  founded  for  "  liet- 
tering  the  Condition  and  Increasing  the  Comforts  of  the 
Poor";  its  main  project  was  the  encourag^nent  of  this  allot- 
ment  policy.  In  1806  some  provision  was  made  for  the  labor- 
ing poor  in  the  enclosure  act  for  Great  Somerford  (WiitJ)) ; 
and  in  the  period  fc^owing  the  Napoleonic  wars  Lord  Lans- 
downc  carried  out  a  project  on  certain  of  his  estates  at  Calne 
with  such  success  that  the  same  policy  wuh  gn-atly  extended 
OD  his  propertien.  NeighhorinK  hindowners  followed  his 
eDcample,  and  nearly  one  hundred  acres  were  devoted  to  such 
purpoMe  in  the  ncinity. 

The  Poor-Lan-H  of  181S  and  1S31-32  empowered  parish 

authorities  to  enclooe  waste  buidn  and  let  them  to  tbe  poor  in 

portions  o(  not  lett  than  one  rood  nor  more  than  ^^ 

r<Uttaore.    Tbe  new  Poor-Law  of  1834  and  the  "*'••***'" 

I  iBDenl  Eaoloauro  Act  of  1&15  made  some  provtskm  for  such 

I  aBotmenta,  but  the  chief  progrcn  was  the  rcault  of  private 

initiative.    These  acta  wore  pcrmiaaivo  rather  than.  «au).\N£i- 
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sory  and  were  thtirefore  ngnlficant  in  those  (fiBtrictA  only  that 
vere  dominated  by  well-intentioned  landlords.  During  the 
dccude,  1830-40,  the  Laborer's  Friend  Society  wan  active  in 
this  propaganda,  disseminating  information  and  urging  [and- 
lords  to  adopt  this  policy.  The  socioty  established  sev- 
enty-four hundred  allotments  on  its  own  responaibility;  usu- 
ally renting  the  land  and  subletting  to  the  laborers.  In  the 
period  between  IS13  and  1838  there  was  a  great  extension 
of  allotments,  though  there  were  many  regions  in  which  Iho 
policy  made  no  real  headway. 

The  first  general  act  wholly  devoted  to  this  problem  vras 
the  Statute  of  1882,  but  this  act  should  be  regarded  as  a  oul- 
Acu  of  tssi  miuation  of  the  movement  rather  than  the  b^ 
■^  «M»  ginning  of  refonn.    Hasbach  even  says  that  the 

problem  of  the  agricultural  laborer  was  largely  aolved  in  the 
period  1830-80;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  allotments)  had 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  statute  was 
neceijsar)'  to  meet  the  needs  of  districts  in  which  the  obsti- 
nacy of  particular  landlords  stood  in  the  way  of  adequate 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  agrioultiural  laborers  and  arti- 
sans. The  Act  of  1882  was  for  this  reaaon  a  failure.  It  was 
merely  permissive,  and  the  movement  had  already  pro* 
greesed  as  far  as  was  possible  under  a  permissive  policy. 
ntMopviMtT  The  compulsory  principle  was  introduced  in 
^"'i'*  1887;  landlords  were  required  to  sell  or  lease 

land  needed  for  these  purposes.  The  statute  marks  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  social  legislation  of  Great  Brit- 
un.  For  the  first  time,  members  of  the  aristoomey  were 
compelled  to  reoognixe  the  superiority  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  which  they  Uved  over  their  vested  interests. 
Many  had  alwa>'8  felt  these  higher  obligations,  but  it  was 
beoomiog  increasingly  clear  that  the  reorganization  of  Eng- 
land could  not  bo  accomplished  by  the  spontaneous  activities 
of  the  beet  elements  of  the  aristooraoy.  The  principle  of 
compulsion  that  was  applied  to  ihi»  small  problem  has  been 
gradually  applied  in  a  constantly  widening  field,  and  tbo  no> 
tion  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  general  sodal  interest  hti 
thus  become  embodied  in  much  important  le^ilation. 
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The  oppooenta  of  these  reforms  luve  been  dispoeed  at 
times  to  deetare  that  the  acts  wore  lumeoessaiy  be«ui8e  the 
demand  for  allotments  doea  not  seem  to  be  very  n.  uMn- 
great.  The  officials  charged  with  the  admiius-  »"•»'■«« 
tration  of  the  acta  are  lees  inclined  to  measure  the  importance 
of  the  acts  by  the  mere  quantity  of  land  affected.  In  the 
case  of  allotments,  particiUarly,  the  extent  of  the  movement 
subsequent  to  the  statute  is  do  real  index  of  the  need  of  the 
act.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  main  work  of  reform  had 
taken  place  prior  to  the  compulsory  statute ;  its  work  was  the 
completion  of  a  reform  already  far  advanced.  The  Act  of 
1S87,  too,  was  not  wholly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  problem. 
The  procedure  was  complex  and  there  were  opportunities  for 
the  exertion  of  an  unfortunate  pressure  upon  the  laborers. 
Landlords  who  were  definitely  oppoeod  to  the  policy  could 
still  exert  a  repressive  influence  that  mi^t  even  stifle  all 
appearance  of  demand  for  allotments  when  a  genuine  de- 
mand really  existed. 

lite  small-boldinei  movement  presents  a  more  complex 
im>blem  of  policy.  There  is  a  difKcult  question  connected 
with  the  appropriate  size  of  the  profitable  unit  n»«d  («  r—ff 
of  exploitation.  The  desirability  of  allotments 
was  undoubted;  the  expediency  of  the  small  hold- 
ing was  highly  questionable  until  the  b<-giniungs  of  the  great 
diangee  in  the  organization  of  English  agriculture  that  were 
the  result  of  foreign  competition.  After  1880  wheat-raising 
became  much  loss  profitable  because  of  the  opening  of  the 
American  marketit  and  the  greater  severity  of  competition 
with  southern  Russia.  The  large  farm  devoted  to  graang  and 
wheat-raising  was  no  longer  the  best  unit  of  exploitation: 
eropa  and  methods  must  needs  bo  changed.  The  develop- 
ment of  higlily  specialized  farming  and  of  market-gardening 
altered  the  ocononuo  conditions  that  had  dominated  Eogiish 
agriculture  for  more  than  a  oentury:  the  small  holding,  that 
had  been  without  clear  advantage,  became  a  significant  pas- 
rfbUity  on  many  types  of  soil.  The  small4uMing»  probkun  is 
thus  an  affrarian  rather  than  a  social  question.  Some  legal 
problenoa  are  involved,  because  there  waa  not  cDtMi^  xQ^iS^ 
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ity  of  real  property  to  insure  freedom  of  competition  among 
the  diCTercnt  usee,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  approach  this  que»> 
tton  as  if  it  were  primarily  a  matter  of  purely  social  expodi- 
ency.  This  error  was  made  by  nearly  all  the  early  advocatet 
of  small  holdings,  and  recent  literature  is  not  entirely  free 
from  these  inherited  misjudgments  of  the  nature  of  the  queo- 
tion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  grounds  for  supposing 
that  there  are  consequences  of  peasant  proprietorship  tJutt 
fUM^  aro  socially  desirable :  the  existence  of  a  oonMidor^ 

pn^taMn  j^ijig  number  of  cultivating  owners  to  constitute 
the  backbone  of  an  agrarian  middle  class  is  undoubtedly 
favorable  to  genuine  democracy.  The  yeonian  farmer  can 
rightly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  EugliKh  free- 
donL  It  is  not  wholly  clear  that  the  beneficial  aspects  of  this 
situation  are  wholly  dependent  upon  ownership,  but  if  the 
profitable  unit  of  exploitation  were  email  there  would  doubt- 
less be  a  fair  proportion  of  owners.  The  terms  of  the  lease 
may  be  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  tenant,  and  equally 
unfavorable  to  the  beet  interests  of  society;  the  two  defects 
are  likely  to  be  closely  idontlGcd.  Leases  may  discourage 
improvements  and  place  a  premium  upon  wasteful  and  un- 
iotetligent  culture,  but  these  difficulties  can  be  remedied  by 
altering  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

The  earlier  Utcraturo  of  the  small-holdings  movemttiti 
however,  insisted  upon  two  propositions :  that  the  small  hold* 
FnpBBo(th«  ing  ^'as  a  more  profitable  and  expedient  unit  of 
••*"■"•  agricultural  exploitation,  and   that  there  was 

a  "migio  of  property"  which  would  make  the  slothful  dlh- 
gcnt  and  convert  bnm^n  wastee  into  well-tilled  fanns.  Even 
Arthur  Young  believed  that  the  consciouaness  of  ownership 
would  call  forth  unusual  energ^;  "Give  a  man  secure poa- 
seeaion  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  ho  will  convert  it  into  a  garden," 
he  was  wont  to  say.  But  the  better  thouglit  upon  agriculture 
at  the  present  time  would  not  support  these  views.  There 
may  bo  some  advantages  of  ownonliip,  but  do  suoh  magio 
power,  and  it  is  clear  to-day  that  there  is  no  unit  (rf  exploits 
^Hoo  that  is  intriosicaUy  better  than  any  other.    The  advan- 
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t^M  of  large  and  small  farms  are  purely  relative.  Such 
social  advantages  as  may  be  dependent  upon  the  exiatenco 
of  small  farms  can  be  secured  only  under  economic  conditiooa 
that  favor  the  small  units,  and  in  actual  fact  the  tendencies 
vary  in  direction.  There  are  periods  of  transition  from 
smaller  to  larger,  and  from  larger  to  smaller  units.  Agrarian 
changes  are  not  tendencies  in  a  sin^o  direction,  as  seems 
lo  be  the  case  in  industry. 

The  complex  relations  of  this  propaganda  to  actual  prob* 
lems  of  agricultural  technique  have  affected  the  history  of 
the  movement.  As  long  as  the  reform  was  without  sif;nifi- 
cant  relation  to  proStable  agriailture  the  agitation  bore  no 
fruit ;  once  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  pUee  for  the  small  hold- 
ins  some  legislative  provision  was  made  to  enable  people  to 
get  out  on  the  land.  The  present  achievements  are  the  out^ 
oome  of  the  work  of  Jesse  Coltings,  who  agitated  the  ques- 
tion in  Parliament  throughout  the  eighties.  In 
1889  he  brought  in  a  detailed  bill  which  was  re- 
fiened  to  a  select  conuiitteo.  After  important  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  text,  this  bill  became  law  in  1892. 
The  act  was  defective  in  two  rospocts:  it  contemplated  peas- 
ant proprietorship,  and  its  admimstrati^'e  mechanism  was 
niadequate.  The  demand  for  holdings  comes  in  large  meas- 
ure fnim  persons  who  have  not  the  means  to  buy  the  land: 
at  present,  when  prospective  email  holders  may  buy  or  rent, 
barely  more  than  two  per  cent  actually  buy  outri(^it.  Some 
who  may  buy  ultimately  do  not  purchase  the  holding  at  once. 
EventJi  hav(r  thiw  shown  that  the  emphasis  placwi  upon  own- 
cwhip  by  tJie  early  advocates  of  the  movement  had  no  real 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  The  machinery  of  the  act 
left  all  the  initiative  to  local  authorities,  who  might  refuse  to 
set  or  mcnvly  allege  that  no  land  could  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able figure.  The  act  was  thus  of  no  avail  in  districts  in  which 
it  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  landowners  of  the  nwf^ibor-  J 
hood,  though  it  was  in  Nuch  plnrc:s  that  it  was  most  necessary.  ' 

in  the  Act  of  I1H)7  the  initiative  is  placed  with  the  central 
authority.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  appoints  two  or  more 
penoosiobeSmaU-HoldilHitalu         ^-n,%W«x«.<3cAxv^ 
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with  the  study  of  the  demand  for  amall  boldiogs  in  tbo  aev- 
oral  counties,  and  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  demaod  can  be  practically 
satisfied.  If  it  is  felt  desirable  to  proceed  in  any  district,  the 
County  Council  is  infonned  and  requested  to  prepare  a  plan. 
In  case  nothing  is  done  within  a  specified  time,  a  scheme 
would  be  prepared  by  the  commissionere.  The  plana  must 
bo  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculturo  in  either  case.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  overcome  local  opposition.  Land  requinte 
under  such  a  plan  might  be  hired,  or  bought ;  and,  in  o\'ont  of 
local  oppositionr  land  might  be  acquired  by  compulsory 
prooMB. 

It  Ls  still  too  early  to  appraise  the  results  of  this  aai.  The 
commissioners  fed  that  there  is  a  bona-Jide  demand  for  land, 
though  many  point  to  the  statistics  of  applications  ai  evi- 
dence that  the  demand  is  trivial.  It  would  seem  that  much 
deference  Is  still  shown  to  the  large  landhcildcrs,  so  that  there 
arc  many  who  hick  courage  to  apply.  It  may  well  prove  to 
be  a  lees  far-reaching  reform  than  was  anticipated  by  the 
earlier  advocates;  one  mi^t  even  feel  some  certainty  on  this 
score,  and  yet  it  is  a  significant  reform,  both  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  as  part  of  the  general  refwm  of  landholding  la 
Great  Britom. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THB  INDD8TRUL  REVOLUTION 

The  great  transf  onnation  ol  industry  that  became  notice 
able  in  England  toward  the  cloee  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  charaoteriietl  by  Blanqui  in  1837  as  thu  siiBtd-i 
Industrial  Revolution  with  the  intention  of 
attributing  to  it  an  importance  coordinate  with  the  French 
Revolution.  "Industrial  conditions,"  says  Blanqui,  "weiu 
more  profoundly  transformed  than  at  any  time  since  the 
begfaminga  of  social  life."  It  id  evident  that  he  desired  to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  outlook  of  the  nineteenth  cett- 
tury  in  terms  of  these  two  revolutions;  the  Political  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England,  each 
in  its  own  way  contributing  to  a  break  with  the  past  so  com- 
l^ete  that  it  ia  dillicult  for  us  to  reconstruct  the  social  life  of 
the  old  r^^^me.  Although  Blanqui's  conception  of  this  move- 
ment is  superficial  in  some  respects,  his  appreciation  of  its 
epoch-making  significance  is  just,  remarkable  even,  when  one 
ooDfliders  Uiat  he  was  writing  while  the  transformation  was 
Etill  in  progress  and  before  some  of  the  very  characterlitio 
features  of  the  change  had  revealed  tbemsdvee.  It  is  not 
poidble  for  us  to-day  to  add  anything  material  to  his  state* 
ment. 

The  renaiasancc  of  urban  life  tn  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
oenturiee  had  brou^t  about  a  great  industrial  tranaforma- 
tion.  The  artisan  was  freed  economically  and  oew  mcw 
politically.  The  division  of  labor  was  carried  ««««'«w«t«»M 
nnidi  farther  than  it  had  been  carried  in  the  ancient  worid. 
Some  genuine  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  ton-na  and 
the  rural  districts  bad  sprung  up.  Differentiation  between 
employers  and  wago-eameis  appeared  in  the  larger  tndu^ 
trial  oentem.  That  period  mules  the  begintting  of  a  iww 
stage  in  industrial  history,  but  medieval  conditions  were 
after  all  aimilai-  to  conditions  in  antiquity.  The  diflerenoes 
were  quantitative,  and  even  the  quantit6.ti\%  ^cA^xvcffMa 
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wcro  not  great.    The  era  of  tiic  Industrial  Revolution 
brou^t  with  it  changes  that  are  more  nearly  changes  in  kind. 

Wc  are  thus  farther  removed  to-day  from  the  appreciation 
of  medieval  conditions  than  the  medieval  burgher  from  an 
tmittiimti  B*lcfl>i*tc  appreciation  of  Crteco-Roman  Ufa. 
ibntk  with  The  development  of  historical  study  has  doubt- 
lees  made  our  notions  of  the  past  more  accurate 
than  those  of  medieval  atudenta.  Meilieval  writing  seems 
to  us  to  lack  historical  perspective;  the  tendency  to  assume 
that  there  had  been  no  et^sential  change  seems  palpably 
absurd  to  us.  They  did  not  feet  the  Rcnnan  past  as  some- 
thing distant.  It  was  as  direct  and  immediate  as  their  own 
exi>erience,  and  so  when  Dante  quotes  Virgil  as  if  he  were  a 
contemporary,  it  is  possible  at  least  tlrnt  it  should  not  be 
interpreted  by  us  as  evidence  of  lack  of  historic  perepecUve, 
but  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  closeness  of  the  ties  that 
existed  between  the  Roman  and  the  medieval  world.  Both 
of  these  periods  seem  very  remote  to  us,  and  it  is  only  with 
deliberate  effort  that  we  can  reconstruct  their  life.  The 
.tranuformiition  of  KoctiU  life  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  became  a  fcn-bidding  obstacle  to  a  vital  understand- 
ing of  the  fecent  past.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  nearness  of 
events  makes  it  diflicult  to  see  tilings  in  their  true  perspoo- 
tivc.  and  yet  it  dtws  seem  that  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief 
tlmt  thLs  change  was  Indeed  a  social  tran-sformatiun  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  of  the  industrial  and  economic  changes 
of  earlier  periods. 

Although  the  term  "Industrial  Revolution"  was  first  used 
in  France,  the  eignificAnce  of  the  change  was  noted  as  early 
i^Mri«i«ni  in  England.  The  results  of  the  tmnsformation 
•tOMfeaU  ^.gpg  keenly  appreciated  by  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  decade  of  the  thirties.  In  Ua.<tkcll.  panicuUrly,  there 
b  (dcAr  oonsdouflnen  that  the  old  industrial  regime  had 
puKd  away  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  order.  Ho  cannot 
believe  that  the  cbanin  In  for  the  better.  The  gain  in  pro- 
ductive power  was  undoubted;  that  was  as  clear  to  him  as  to 
the  most  cnthusia.<ttic  admlrem  of  machinery ;  but  the  Krriou.<i- 
of  the  now  social  problems  vras  equally  clear  and  tbo 
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woureeB  of  the  newly  refonned  Parliament  seemed  utterly 
Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  social  reor^nizatioD  that  would 
be  neoefisary.  The  change  is  reQcctcd  in  somewhat  higher 
coloring  in  Carlyle'a  PaM  and  PrcsetU,  and  there  i»  a  similar 
drawing-back  from  what  seems  like  chaos  and  disorder,  from 
an  impending  plutocracy  that  seemed  worec  even  than  a 
M't'II-ordcnxJ  aristocracy.  There  were,  of  course,  many  who 
looked  only  toward  the  conquest  of  nature  by  the  machinee, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  event  seems  really  to  be  more  com- 
pletely appreciated  by  those  who  felt  the  new  social  problema  J 
M>  keenly  that  their  tone  ts  pessimistic.  ' 

Both  in  France  and  in  England  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
was  soon  perceived,  but  the  nature  of  the  transformation  was 
very  inadequately  imderstood  and  some  of  these  w^Mdioi  | 
misunderstanding  are  closely  associated  with  "ww""**"  i 
the  i^rase  "Industrial  Revolution."  The  term  has  cap* 
tured  the  imagination,  and  do^ite  misleading  conootationa 
it  will  doubtlessi  hold  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jeot,  but  interpretation  becomes  more  and  more  neoeasary. 
The  earlier  writera  were  so  powerfully  impressed  by  the  in- 
ventiona  in  the  textile  industries  and  the  development  of 
the  steam  engine  tiiat  they  usually  referred  to  the  inven- 
tkuw  as  the  prinw  cause  of  the  great  changes,  llie  great 
inventions  l)ecoine  more  or  lew  completely  identified  with  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  BUmqui  in  France,  and  Gaitkcll  in 
En^and,  both  thought  of  the  movement  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  great  inventions,  and  tills  view  has  found  its  way  into 
many  wecondary  books.  The  view  is  stated  in  it«  uttuol  form 
by  Gibbins.  "The  change,"  he  says,  ". . .  was  sudden  and 
violent.  The  great  inventions  were  all  made  in  a  compars-  I 
tivdy  ahort  space  of  time. ...  In  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  all  the  great  invcntioos  of  Watt,  Arkwrii^t,  and  Bout- 
Ion  had  been  completed,  steam  had  been  applied  to  the  new 
looms,  and  the  modern  factory  system  had  begun."  Thia 
oonoeption  of  the  InduKtriul  Revolution  exhibits  all  the 
hii^ier  forms  of  historical  inaccuracy.  The  movement  wM 
not  sudden  and  nolent:  the  inventions  were  an  e0cct  no  Icm 
thau  a  cause:  and  the  enumeration  of  the  \UNt5(x\kRiE>  tso^iv^ 
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characteristically  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  textile  in- 
venUona  —  Oompton's  mule. 

Arnold  Toynbee  davetoped  another  conception  of  the 
movement  in  the  Leetura  on  the  Industrial  Raolxilion,  which 
Tomb««^  wore  published  after  his  death.  Indtistrial 
MMapHod  development  and  the  changes  in  commercial 
policy  were  both  carefullj'  described,  but  tlio  riao  of  Uie  Ul>- 
eral  ecoaomlo  thought  seems  to  have  had  tlte  chief  claim  on 
his  attention.  The  Industrial  Revolution  was  thus  con- 
ceived to  be  more  largely  a  change  in  economic  tJiou^t  than 
in  industrial  organization.  The  inventions  and  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system  were  made  incidental  to  the  new  out* 
look  in  theory  and  in  commercial  policy.  Toynbee's  effort* 
must  command  much  sympathy,  for  they  unquestionably 
gave  wider  significance  to  the  movement,  but  it  is  unforta- 
natc  that  so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  rise  of  the 
taittez^aire  theory.  The  events  of  the  last  quarter-century 
have  carried  us  all  so  far  from  the  older  notions  of  unre- 
strained individualism  that  few  of  us  would  care  to  represent 
the  "system  of  individual  freedom"  as  the  foremost  feature 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  views  of  Toyntieo  dom- 
inate Cunninfdiam's  Growth  of  English  Industry  attd  Com- 
merce, but  such  problems  are  not  felicitously  handled  by 
Cunninfdiam.  The  fine  judgment  shon-n  in  the  treatmeat  of 
problcmH  of  research  and  minute  scholarship  does  not  appear 
in  such  generaliiations  as  find  their  way  into  the  tcit. 

The  view  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  has  occupied 
the  largest  place  in  recent  writing  seems  to  have  drawn  some 
Bn»hiriiH»M  inspiration  at  least  from  the  writmgs  of  Karl 
capiuiiwB  Marx.  This  view  is  in  a  measure  an  outgrowth 
of  the  earliest  interpretations  uf  the  movement,  but,  instead 
of  stressing  the  mechanical  inventions,  emphasis  is  hkid  upon 
tlio  factory  system  and  the  growth  of  capitalistic  orvaniaatioD 
of  industry.  This  charaoterisation  of  the  movenKoit  would 
be  wholly  adequate  if  the  older  genemliziiiions  about  indus- 
trial devriopment  were  sound.  If  it  were  true  tltat  tbers  was 
no  capitalistic  industry  in  the  earlier  periods;  if  workmen  bod 
never,  or  oven  hardly  ever,  been  collected  In  small  faotorles,— 
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these  cbaracterizationa  would  be  commandtngly  aignificant. 
The  facts  are  otherwise.  There  was  a  steady  (^owth  toward 
eapitalistio  industry  based  od  free  labor  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and,  in  the  classical  period,  nlavery  had  opened 
up  other  modes  of  capitalistic  domination.  The  capitalist 
became  more  important  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, and  the  lines  between  the  employing  and  the  wagen 
earning  classes  were  more  sharply  drawn,  but  the  phenomena 
were  not  new.  Even  the  factory  was  not  new.  The  experi- 
menta  of  the  Tudor  period  in  England  and  of  the  rdgn  of 
Louis  XIV  in  France  had  not  boeo  successful  in  any  large 
■eoae»  but  they  showod  tb&t  there  was  dispoeition  to  organize 
industry  in  that  manner.  Vihai  was  new  towfmj  the  ctoae  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  the  factor>',  but  the  oondi- 
taoDS  destined  to  make  the  factory  a  dominant  form  of  organi- 
lation.  To  emphasize  the  factory  only  is  thus  to  leave  out 
the  most  notable  fact  of  the  situation. 

No  single  formula  can  adequately  describe  the  complexity 
of  forces  and  reactions  that  gave  the  movement  its  profound 
Mgnificance.  There  were  changes  in  the  rela-  Ab(««4ar«i«« 
toon  between  industry  and  agriculture,  readjust- 
ments in  the  tes:tilo  trades  brou^t  about  by  the  rbte  of  the 
cotton  indumtry,  technical  developments  in  the  metal  indu»- 
trios  which  gave  the  whole  group  of  metal  trades  a  moro 
haportant  place  In  indui^trial  society.  None  of  these  traua- 
formatjons  were  sudden:  there  were  many  reciprocal  infiu- 
ences,  so  that  particular  invcDtions  were  at  once  cause  and 
effect.  The  development  of  a  mechanical  technitiuc  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  both  textile  and  metal  inducstriee, 
but  the  older  writers  simplified  unduly  when  they  ascribed 
such  excluaiw  importaooe  to  tangle  inventions.  It  is  well 
knowD  to-day  that  no  great  mechanical  achievement  is  the 
result  of  a  sin^e  invention,  though  some  brilliant  conceptions 
will  frequently  direct  endeavor  bo  fruitfully  into  certain 
obonnols  tluit  wo  think  currently  in  terms  of  the  controlling 
patent  or  bvontion.  But  every  gniat  accomplishment  is 
really  the  aidilevBroent  of  a  group  of  inventors,  and  ooo- 
iista  of  a  Mffios  of  invaotiooft.    Jn  the  ^yentA  c&  >2d&  \oA3aar 
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trial  Revolution  mechanical  achievement  was  relativdy 
dowor  than  it  is  to-day.  The  struggle  of  inventors  vras 
more  de^Krate,  and  relatively  leas  iruitfut  In  results.  It  In 
therefore  peculiarly  important  Ixi  think  in  terms  of  pro- 
tracted mochanicd  endeavor  when  studying  the  rise  of 
the  modem  mechanical  technique  of  the  textile  and  metal 
industries. 

The  inventive  efforts  of  the  period  were  stimulated  by 
commercial  changes  and  by  the  realization  of  the  importanoo 
of  mineral  deposits  whose  sigmficance  had  been 
well-nigh  overlooked.  Commercial  changes 
were  relativdy  more  important  in  creating  the  new  oottoo 
industry:  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  were  the  direct  inoentlvB 
to  the  fundamental  metallic  inventions.  In  socking  so- 
called  primary  causes  for  the  Industrial  Revolution  one  may 
conceivably  choo^  any  one  of  three:  the  mechanical  achievft> 
mcnt :  the  commercial  changt?s;  or  phydographio  factors  that 
were  in  a  sense  Uie  ba^  of  both  the  commercial  change  and 
the  development  of  the  mineral  industries.  It  is  wiser,  per- 
haps, to  abandon  the  search  for  a  sin^e  cause,  recognizing 
that  the  interplay  of  factors  was  in  reality  essential.  The 
commercial  changes  that  underlay  the  industrial  transforma- 
tion were  not  ttpecifically  associated  with  England;  tbey 
might  liave  stimulated  industrial  development  in  Franoe. 
The  intensity  and  im[>ortance  of  the  changes  in  England  wen 
due  to  the  unusual  oonjunctton  of  factors  making  for  change 
in  a  nimiber  of  related  industries.  All  the  factors  favorabls 
to  change  were  present  in  Eni^aiid,  and  the  conjunction  of 
factors  did  not  occur  in  any  other  country. 

The  development  of  trade  with  India  had  brought  to 
Europe  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  that  had  been  known  casually 
Qumtm  to  (b«  to  the  sodenl  worid,  but  almost  entirely  un- 
tMUta  irUM  known  to  the  middle  ages.  These  cottons  ap* 
pcalcd  strongly  to  the  consuming  public  and  mode  their  way 
rapidly.  The  woolen,  Useo,  and  silk  industrioi  all  niffend 
from  the  competition  with  theso  new  fabrics  and  attompU 
wore  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  cottons  by  prot'  -  »9(ila- 
tion.    The  restriction  was  carried  farther  in  L^.^: i  than 
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on  the  Continent,  and,  thou|^  some  raeaaure  of  success  was 
obtained  at  fint,  the  ffulure  was  the  more  complete  in  the 
end.  The  protective  barrier  erected  for  the  b«iefit  of  the 
woolen  mdustr>'  fostered  the  growth  of  a  domestic  cotton 
industry'  which  found  an  otcmcut  of  advantage  in  the  climate 
of  which  no  one  bad  been  aware.  The  cotton  industry  was 
thus  a  new  industry  in  every  s<ctisc,  and  because  it  was  new  it 
was  wholly  free  from  tlie  restrictive  influences  of  craft  cus- 
toms and  legislative  regulation.  It  was  free  to  adopt  any 
forms  of  organization  that  might  be  convenient  and  suitable. 
The  growtii  of  the  cotton  industry  was  the  occasion  of  many 
changes  in  tbo  textile  trades:  changes  in  the  relative  impor* 
tanoe  of  the  various  textile  products,  changes  in  the  forms  of 
orgamcation,  and  changes  in  the  teofanique  of  production. 

The  changes  in  the  metal  industries  vere  lu-gcty  the  ou^ 
eoroe  of  the  attempt  to  use  coal  as  fuel.  The  forests  were 
being  seriously  depleted  by  the  demand  for  iktmMd 
charcoal,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  '»4"«rt«« 
it  was  clearly  recognized  that  the  iron  industries  must  needs 
decline  unles)  other  fuel  were  found  and  made  a\'aitable. 
There  was  coal  in  abundance.  .\t  some  of  the  iron  workings 
coal  was  bedded  with  the  iron  and  was  a  necessary  but  unim- 
portant by-product.  There  was  thus  a  strong  incentive  to 
use  coal.  The  early  experiments  of  Dudley  were  a  direct 
outcome  of  such  circumstances.  The  difficulties  were  great: 
mechanical  and  mctallur^cal.  Successful  utilization  of  coal 
would  bo  posabte  only  in  an  entirely  transformed  iron  in^ 
dustry;  an  industry  with  much  more  mechanical  equipment 
and  more  exact  metallurf^eal  knowledge.  The  great  aohieve- 
menta  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were  made  possible  by 
nvornl  genomtions  of  patient  endeavor  in  the  metid  indus- 
tries, and  this  portion  at  the  story  of  tlie  movement  has  boon 
least  adequately  treated  in  the  general  accounts.  There  has 
been  a  dntpositioa  to  regard  these  matters  as  excessively 
taehnical  for  generml  treatment  in  economic  history,  but  this 
tnMfonnation  of  tbo  metal  industry  is  of  fundamental  inn 
portanoe  and  it  seeins  uuwiie  to  omit  the  saUcnt  features  of 
the  tkvelofXDenl. 
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Ab  a  reeult  of  theee  changes  the  metal  uidueuica  became 
much  more  significant  than  they  had  boon  for  centuries. 
Th«  wm  pori-  '^^^  ^""  effects  of  the  change  have  appeared  only 
tiM  o(  lb*  mfi  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  result  and  should  bo 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  1700 
the  metal  indufltriea  were  of  very  subordinate  importance  in 
all  European  countries.  The  textile  group  was  by  far  tlie 
most  significant  of  the  general  groups  now  utilised  in  ctassl- 
fjcatton,  and  among  tbe  textiles  the  woolen  industiiefl  (ie., 
both  woolen  and  worsted)  were  far  in  the  lead.  The  cotton 
industry  was  of  subordinate  importance,  almost  negli^ble. 
The  leather  induatries  were  probably  more  important  than 
metals  in  France  and  in  En^and,  and  though  in  Germany  tlM 
metals  were  in  all  [irubability  a  greater  factor  in  general  in- 
dustrial development  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
metals  outranked  leather  even  in  Germany.  The  relative 
position  of  the  different  industxiee  in  1700  represents  tlio 
cuhnination  of  tbe  general  factors  in  industrial  dovdopmont 
that  became  notable  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Throughout  the  long  period  of  Bve  ceutunva  the  textile  Ixk* 
dufttries  had  grown  in  importance  as  specialized  occupations. 
Alt  three  branches  of  the  old  textile  trades  had  shared  in  the 
prosperity,  though  in  many  ways  the  woolen  industry  had 
uadfligone  tbe  most  considerable  transformation.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  silk  industry*  was,  however,  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  economic  growth  in  Italy  and  France;  comparable  in 
magnitude  and  character  of  technical  advance  to  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  woolen  industries  in  northern  Franco,  Flandcra, 
and  England.  The  Indurtrial  Revolution  brought  a  twofold 
dislocation:  the  rise  of  the  new  cotton  industry  resultod  in 
Iht  subordinatioQ  of  all  the  other  braochee  o(  the  textile  man- 
ufacture to  cottons  —  cotton  was  king;  the  reorganization  of 
Uie  metal  trades  gave  theni  un  entirely  new  pUice  in  tba  social 
order,  raising  them  fn)m  a  relatively  low  rank  to  substantially 
oo4rdlnat«  Importanoo  with  the  textile  trades.  The  changes 
In  the  textile  trades  took  plaoe  very  early  in  tbe  oouive  ol 
tbe  gSDcral  movement,  the  rise  of  the  metal  trades  to  Uieir 
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new  potitioD  took  plsce  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  oine- 
teeoth  century. 

Statistical  evidence  of  these  occupaUonal  changes  is  natu- 
rally difficult  to  secure.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  absence  of  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  siaMicd 
industrial  and  the  agricultural  population,  and  ^i^^i^m 
for  that  reason  alone  no  complete  companson  could  be  in- 
Btituted.  FurtherftiorB,  there  are  do  enumerations  of  popu- 
latJoa  for  the  period  prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolutioo. 
Statistical  demonstration  is  thus  confined  to  the  comparative 
method,  a  meona  of  reaching  judgments  that  is  somewhat 
tuisatiafactOTy  and  subject  to  many  elements  of  error,  but 
nevertlideeB  a  more  adequate  basis  fcM*  opinion  than  mete 
guesa-work.  Occupational  statistics  arc  available  for  Great 
Britain  quite  eariy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  ctaa- 
BificatioDs  in  the  earlier  decades  are  not  satisfactory  and 
the  enumerations  were  not  very  accurate.  The  figures  for 
1851  arc  the  earliest  figurcB  that  are  thoroughly  -^^^ 
ttvailtUjle.  The  grouping  of  the  population  had 
been  affected  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  at  that  time. 
The  new  cotton  industry  was  n-ell  establt^od  and  aome  of  the 
newer  oooupations  in  the  metal  trades  were  beginning  to  bo 
important,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  relative  poaiUon  of 
textiles  and  metals  had  not  been  greatly  changed  at  that 
time,  though  it  is  certain  that  metals  were  a  more  important 
group  then  than  they  had  been  for  two  oenturiee  or  more. 

The  figures  for  Prussia  In  lS5i>  are  perhaps  more  character- 
ktio  of  the  groupings  of  the  people  prior  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  At  that  time  scarce  any  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  conditions 
woo  not  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  for  at  least 
aoentury,  and  with  reference  to  duch  a  matter  as  the  ralAUve 
Importance  of  diCforent  occupational  groups  it  would  seem 
almost  safe  to  assume  that  conditions  in  1856  were  represen- 
tative of  the  period  following  the  Thirty  Years  War.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  wuw  to  include  non-European  countries  in  the  oom- 
parison,  the  results  of  the  census  of  occupations  in  British 
India  are  particulariy  aignifioanl.    BnWU  Vm^Sx^  VSfo'V  *««& 
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still  predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  The  propor- 
tions of  industrial  to  agricultxiral  population  must  bear  very 
oloae  comparison  with  the  proportions  for  Enftland  and  tho 
continent  of  Europe  in  the  se^'enteenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuriefl.  The  density  of  population  in  India  waa  greater 
than  in  Europe,  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
conditionn  were  not  comparable:  the  normal  density  of  pop- 
ulation for  India  is  considerably  greater  than  the  normal 
denitity  for  Europe;  both  countries  were  utilizing  all  their 
resouroes  and  there  in  therefore  a  very  direct  ground  for 
drawing  a  comparison  between  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  oenturie«  and  India  at  the  present  time. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  metal  trades  is  dearly  ap- 
parent in  all  three  countries,  ('onditiooa  in  Germany  and 
s»iimt  (MtQi*!  in  British  India  probably  repreacDt  some  of  the 
oitbeubk*  ^-ariations  in  occupational  groupings  that  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  differoit  places  or  in  different  stages  of 
what  we  vsill  term  the  "medieval"  or  intermediate  industrial 
order.  The  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  Uic  prepa- 
ration of  food  and  drink  in  India  would  seem  to  represent 
a  condition  that  must  be  most  choracterUtic  of  the  earlier 
stt^cs  of  development  even  in  this  intermediate  period  of 
industrial  growth.  One  is  tempted  to  draw  oomparisons 
with  the  large  number  of  pcraons  enumerated  amonc  the 
crafts  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  food  on  tlio  Paris  tas^ 
rolls  of  1296.  The  throe  groups,  foods,  leather,  and  textiles, 
were  of  about  coordinate  importance,  each  oomUtuting 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  nuui)>or  of  persons  enumerated. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  craftA  occupied  with  food  and 
drink  arc  among  the  most  important  m  the  earlier  stagn 
of  craft  specialization.  The  importance  of  the  groups  ooo- 
ccrned  with  loathor  and  wood  in  Germany  is  doubtless 
highly  choracteristio  of  occupational  groupings  in  medieval 
Europe.  The  rdativdy  laigo  numlwr  of  penons  not  spooi- 
ficolly  elaa«fled  is  the  outcome  of  the  large  mnnb«r  of  tiul>- 
ddiary  employments  that  cannot  be  tmrngbt  within  the 
nuNkm  elaasifioaUans.  Many  persons  were  ooooemod  with 
psfformlng  various  penooal  services,  and,  though  Lbsas  poo- 
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pie  do  not  constitute  an  important  class  at  the  prwent  time» 
they  were  reUti\'dy  import/mt  in  the  earlier  poricxl.  Pa> 
BODS  enffAgod  in  itm  manufiu-ture  of  warts  that  ore  oompoaed 
of  mixed  tnnterials  ore  difficult  to  claBsify,  and,  as  then 
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logs  only  thoee  craftameD  frhoso  rclaUon  to  the  occupo- 
tional  group  was  unmistakable. 

The  occupational  groupings  at  the  bcgintiing  of  the  tw«iH 
tjetii  century  show  the  full  measure  of  the  changes  brought 
Oi9o»iac*  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  Cgd- 
Ib  iffUT-w  gug  of  Production  in  the  United  Kingdom  token 
for  the  year  1907  reveals  on  iron  industry  of  fully  co&rdinate 
importance  with  the  textile  group.  The  net  value  of  the 
product  is  somewhat  greater,  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  somewhat  smaller.  In  Germany  somewhat  Icm 
complete  statistics  point  to  similar  conclusions.  Tlie  metal 
trades  seem  to  be  of  coordinate  importance  with  the  textiles. 
In  the  United  States  the  census  of  1909  reveals  an  iron  in- 
dustry that  was  leading  tiie  entire  6eld  in  respect  both  to 
values  of  product  and  numbers  of  persons  ompkiyed.  The 
new  industrial  order  thus  repreaenta  an  entirely  different 
grouping  of  the  industrial  population. 

These  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
laduMTTud  industries  were  accompanied  by  a  general  in- 
•crtcionu*  crease  in  the  numerical  importanoe  of  industrial 
occupations  as  a  whole.    Prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
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loduBtry  employed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation than  Bgriculture.  The  conditions  suggested  by  the 
figures  for  British  India  and  for  Fran<%  in  1866  probably  rep- 
ment  tho  extremes:  it  is  hardly  likt'ly  that  aKnculture  fur- 
oUud  emploj^mont  to  more  than  64  to  6.5  per  cent  of  tlw 
population  of  any  maturely  developed  .section  of  Europe  prior 
to  tho  InduHtrial  Revolution;  it-  u  equally  probable  that  the 
agricultural  popuUUoo  did  not  fall  bdow  SO  per  cent.  Frauoi 
ma  at  ail  unua  poaeaied  of  important  aqnrtiaduslriea^tHtfc 
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the  proportions  shown  for  1S66  probably  represent  as  high  & 
proportion  of  industrial  workers  aa  can  be  presumed  for  the 
preceding  century.  Even  in  the  most  bif^y  developed  in- 
dustrial sections,  ^^icultura  was  thus  the  chief  interest  and 
employment  of  the  people.  Directly  or  indirectly,  national 
wealth  was  dependent  upon  agricultural  reaourcea. 

I«ading  medieval  induKtriee  with  their  specialized  indus< 
trial  population  were  dependent  upon  ao  agricultural  surplus. 
ThebMUoT  Much  induHtry  was  really  a  by-employroent, 
udoiui  used  by  persons  whose  chief  occupatioa  was 

'^  agriculture  to  supplement  their  income  from  the 

land.  Even  when  industry  was  a  definitely  spcctalizod  occu- 
pation, the  artisans  were  obliged  to  live  as  close  as  posaiUe 
to  the  farms  which  produced  the  necessities  of  life.  No  dl^ 
tinctioD  could  be  dr&wn  between  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources.  The  extractive  industries  were  of  definitely  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  mineral  resources  of  England  were 
thus  of  casual  significance  only  thruughout  the  middle  ogea. 
The  fertility  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  bona  of  a 
great  industrial  development.  In  the  middle  ages,  Froaoe 
was  the  most  highly  developed  portion  of  Europe,  and  eco- 
nomically the  most  prosperous.  Some  of  the  Italian  Repub* 
lies  enjoyed  a  hi^  degree  of  prosperity,  but  this  was  not 
shared  by  Italy  as  a  whole,  for  reasons  that  were  partly  politi- 
cal and  partly  economic.  The  cities  of  the  Low  Countries 
enjoyed  periods  of  great  prosperity,  but  in  so  for  as  this  weU- 
bcing  had  a  solid  foundation  it  rested  upon  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  tlio  easy  aecoes  to  the  surplua 
grain  supplies  of  the  countries  of  the  Baltic. 

The  rise  of  the  new  metal  industry  during  the  Industrial 
Revolution  completely  traiuformcd  the  relation  between 
industry  and  agriculture.  Industrial  devdop- 
meat  came  to  be  dependent  uoon  mineral  re* 
sources  and  climate.  Industry  was  sot  free  from 
its  dependence  upon  agriculture,  both  as  to  the  details  of 
location  and  as  to  the  extent  of  poasible  development.  Indus- 
trial wealth  became,  for  the  firat  time,  antithetical  to  agri- 
cultural wealth.    The  significance  of  mlnenl  reaoureea  will 
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be  rcftdily  apparent  to  all,  and  this  aspect  of  tbo  migration  of 
indufltry  from  southern  and  eastern  England  to  the  north  of 
England  and  to  Scotland  was  soon  appreciated.  The  coal- 
beds  of  the  West  Kidiug  of  Yorkshire,  LancatUiire,  and  the 
mldbuids  afforded  the  power  which  was  so  neces8ar>'  to  the 
Dcw  industrial  technique.  The  idgniBcance  of  climate  was 
fully  appreciated  only  at  a  relatively  hite  date.  The  older 
types  of  mill  with  atone  walls,  wooden  Hoors,  and  relatively 
little  ventilation  minimized  the  diiBcultics  of  a  technical  na- 
turc.  The  workmen  knew  that  moisture  was  favorable  to 
spinning  and  they  secured  a  measure  of  empirical  succees  by 
ditigODt  use  of  a  plain  watering-can.  The  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  floor  of  the  room  is  wholly  adequate  from  the 
Btandpoint  of  spinning  and  weaving,  though  it  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  healthy  for  the  operatives.  There  was  little  exact 
Btudy  of  the  relation  of  humidity  to  spinning  and  weaving 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  oeatury.  Hie  new 
steel  coostructioD  had  made  the  problem  urgent,  and  at* 
tempts  to  reduce  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases  bad  stim- 
ulat4Hl  exact  keeping  of  humidity  records, 

The  difficulties  that  arise  from  low  humidity  appear  most 
ob\iously  in  the  development  of  free  electricity  in  the  roouu 
of  the  factory.  A  somewhat  extreme  case  is  hmiUBt  in 
dted  with  reference  to  a  factory  at  Glasgow.  e*«m»^«ijof 
"The  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  room  in  particular, 
in  which  was  a  largo  cast-iron  lathe,  shears,  and  other  ma- 
chinery driven  with  great  velocity  by  belts,  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
unpleasant  shocks,  to  connect  the  machinery  with  copper 
wire  with  the  iron  columns  of  the  building,  and  then  when 
ft  break  in  the  wire  was  aiade  at  a  quarter  of  ^  inch,  the 
sucoosston  of  sparks  was  t  ^ry  rapid."  "I  have  seen  mills 
of  recent  construction."  sr  "s  Dobeon,  "especially  firtpriwf 
miUs,  where  every  shaft,  a.  umn,  and  beam  of  the  fabric  of 
the  mill  was  charged  with  •  Icctricity  to  such  a  degree  that 
cotton  fiber  stood  out  froh  the  ironwork  to  the  distance  of 
at  Ica^t  three  tnvht«,  radiall;i  to  die  center  of  electric  attrao" 
tion."    Tbc  eloolricily  is  usually  developed  by  <hfe^^^:j& 
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between  belting  and  pulleys  and  drums.  The  effect  on  tho 
manufacture  is  tworold;  the  product  in  inTcrior,  and  thecosta 
of  manufacture  arc  greatly  increased.  Electricity  is  devel- 
oped chiefly  when  the  atmosphere  ia  dry,  so  that  relatively 
high  buuiidity  ofTcrs  a  solution  for  most  of  thcee  difficulties. 

Careful  tests  made  by  Mr.  Dcrfjeon  of  yams  spun  at  31  per 
cent  relati%'e  humidity  and  at  50  per  cent  relative  humidity 
ECM  M  revealed  a  difference  of  five  pounds  in  the  tensile 

■™****»"  strength  of  the  latter.  Number  40  yam  spun 
at  31  per  cent  humidity  tested  45.66  pounds,  similar  yam 
spun  at  50  per  cent  humidity  tested  60.66  pounds.  Tho 
mechanical  qualities  of  the  yams  are  also  affected  by  humid- 
ity. Yam  spun  under  relatively  unfavorable  conditions  Is 
less  even  in  fdzc,  and  has  more  loose  fibers  attachmt  to  it. 
Much  6ber  is  also  throvm  off  by  the  machines  a^  waste,  and 
when  conditions  are  distinctly  unfavorable  as  to  humidity 
the  amount  of  waste  literally  clogt!  the  machine.  An  Ameri- 
can firm,  for  instance,  found  that  it  was  imposublo  to  use 
in  tbeir  mill  a  machine  that  could  be  operated  sucoessfully 
in  England.  Low  humidity  thus  results  in  positive  breftk- 
down  of  machinery  unte»-t  the  speed  and  character  of  tho 
work  arc  modified.  Climate  thus  becomes  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  textile  industry.  Only  the 
coarser  grades  of  stuff,  whether  cotton  or  woolen,  can  bo 
made  when  climatic  conditioua  are  unfavorable.  Tho  finer 
grades  of  yani  and  cloth  are  being  made  more  and  more 
targdy  in  those  districts  whose  climate  is  favorable,  and 
thae  is  reason  to  believe  that  to-day  climate  is  at  least  of 
cojlrdinate  importance  with  f>ower  in  determining  the  loo»> 
tlon  of  the  major  textile  districts  of  the  worid. 

Some  writers  arc  inclined  to  d«'ibt  the  importance  of  ell- 
mato,  on  the  ground  that  ariific^  J  humidification  pnwcntA 
AniAdd  bB-  n  complete  eolutiouj  It  would  seem  ttut  the 
'**^'^'»  pUoe  of  artificial  hu  nidification  mig^t  easily  be 
mitnindemtood.  Even  when  go  leral  oondiUons  are  favor- 
able, some  artificial  humidificat'  )n  is  desumble,  if  not  actu- 
ally necessary.  One  might  o\'cl.  nay  that  there  has  long  been 
jiom^ /it  r-cmpt  at  artificial  humirUfication  In  the  more  impor- 
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tant  textile  districta.  In  so  far  as  there  is  novelty  it  lies  Id 
the  attempt  to  control  this  factor  with  scientific  accuracy  and 
certainty.  The  use  of  the  watering-can  is  as  old  as  the  spin- 
ning industry  in  Lancashire.  In  the  districts  favored  by^ 
climate,  more  sijpuficant  results  are  possible  with  humtdtB-| 
cation  than  in  unfavorable  dintricta  even  with  the  best  appa- 
ratus. The  difference  in  climate  would  thus  seem  to  be  one 
d  the  mo6t  nearly  permanent  bases  of  industrial  location. 

Although  the  subject  is  rather  technical,  the  followingfl 
paaaage  from  Mr.  Dobson's  study  will  perhaps  be  of  interest; 

In  makinii  n  comparison  bctwoen  one  district  and  another,  m  re- 
gards iU  capabilities  for  manufacturing,  there  aro  eevend  points 
wbkfa  must  b«  carefully  weighed  in  all  eases:  the  comtutaoaoi 
first  being  the  question  of  m<!an  temperature,  iho  nriewrailm 
•eoond,  the  extreme  range  of  temperature  to  which  it  U  subject, 
and  the  third  the  weight  of  aqueous  vapor  per  cubic  foot  of  atsuxH 
pbere.  I  append  a  ti^le  of  statifttica  with  regard  to  the  foregoing 
eoBditioos,  and  wQl  endeavor  to  deduce  the  comparatiTe  values  for 
tbs  purpose  ot  manufacturing  —  itay  cotton  spinning,  In  each  case. 
I  have  taken  official  meteomlogical  records  of  twelve  parts  of  the 
world  — the  lOlh,  11th,  and  I2th  being  respectively,  Boston 
(Mass.),  Bolton  (Lancashire),  and  the  district  near  LUle.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  why,  and  to  what  decree,  each  is  favored  by  its 
elintatic  p«-uliaritiui  for  this  particular  intlusti^'.  I  have  given  in  M 
each  caf<e  the  iiinnlhly  maximum  aiHl  minimum  temperature,  and  V 
the  mean  monthly  maximum  and  miuimuui  of  relative  humidity, 
and,  also,  the  calculated  annual  mean.  The  latter  is  of  httie  value 
as  a  factor  in  the  problem,  as,  of  eoune,  extremes  of  eonditions 
of  humidity  would  iMt  affect  the  annua)  mean;  although  one  con- 
ditiun  or  the  other,  or  both,  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  filttt.  And  I  may  state  as  a  principle,  that  the  less  the 
range  of  teaipoiature,  and  the  more  regular  the  degree  of  humidity, 
the  better  tJio  conditions.  Thus,  for  instance  take  the  eontrast 
between  Ikinton  and  Bolton.  I  find  the  highc?it  nR-an  monthly  ^ 
humidity  in  Boston  to  be  8A  per  cent.  Against  Uolton,  93.1  per  oont;  H 
the  luwust  tiuHiUily  mnon  tM>  per  cent,  against  one  of  6&  per  cent. 
Moreover,  oomparing  Lhn  annual  mean  humidity,  Boston  has  7i^ 
per  cent,  while  Bolton  hiw  hlM  per  cent,  the  contrast  showing  an 
imuiouse  ndvanlogc  In  favur  uf  Bolton.  Again,  take  the  range  of 
tamporaturo  —  in  Bolltm  it  is  C2.$  degrees,  whilst  in  Boston  it  is 
&3  dcgrctw.  WIk-ii  till-  trinperaturo  in  Botton  is  mlniui  ooo  dngrM> 
Uw  absolute  amount  of  vapor  in  siapeasion  would  be  v<:%i!^^'*>^1 
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nil  —  about  half  a  grain  per  cubic  foot  of  tar;  consequently  whai»| 
the  air  is  beatod  sufficieotly  to  allow  of  spinning  operatiooa  it  would 
be  nbeolutcly  neceasary,  ovon  for  ooosideratioiH  of  health  ulooe,  to 
impart  artificial  biunidity.    The  climatic  conditiona  of  the  district 
near  LilJe  will  be  seen  to  more  nearly  resemblQ  those  of  Bolton.* 

Mineral  resounee,  unlike  climate,  are  a  angularly  capri- 
cious basis  of  industrial  location,  and  t»otne  dlsottttion  of  the 
A*aiub«tTai     subject  is  perhaps  desirable,  lest  it  be  nippoeod 
miatai&tpotia  that  thesc  ucwcT  oonsidcratious  in  industrial  dft- 
velopmeot  impose  a  rigid  determination  upon  the  world. 
Apart  from  the  changes  that  must  always  turn  upon  tbe 
gradual  diffuidon  of  technique,  the  metal  trades  introduce 
many  elements  of  industrial  instability.    Theeoonomic  signi- 
ficance of  dcpoc^itit  depcndx  upon  oonditioDfl  of  utilization. 
Deposits  that  are  absolutely  unworkable  luder  particular 
conditions  may  become  of  incalculable  value  by  reason  of 
minute  changes  in  processee  of  reduction  and  utilizatiun. 
Similarly,  dcpostta  that  have  been  valuable  in  a  ^ven  period 
may  cease  to  be  of  practical  significance  because  richer  de- 
posit* are  opened  up  or  made  a\'ailable.    All  of  these  poairi- 
bilities  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  in  Uie 
nineteenth  century.   Engluth  ore-beds  are  in  most  cases  mod- 
erate Id  extent  and  richness,  but  numerous  and  peculiarly 
available  bccauac  of  the  proximity  of  the  coal.    The  immotiae 
ore  deposits  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  were  well  known 
but  were  of  low  grade  and  ooDtaiflc4  enou^  phosphorus 
to  render  them  almoet  valueleeq,    The  basic  modification 
of  the  BcMemor  iwocess  made  it  poaeible  to  utilize  theae 
deposits.    Simultaneously,  extraordinarily  rich  d^Msitfl  of 
h.       P""'  Bewcmer  ore  were  diaoovered  Id  the  Lake 
'^'  Kuperior  district  of  the  United  Statea.    The» 
two  dcpoKits  of  ore  dominate  the  Industrial  worid  to-day. 
Tbe  industrial  prestige  of  FnRlaiid  hiLs  l>oen  destroyed  by  tlio 
rise  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.    The  dtBlocataooii  in 
the  metal  industries  have  occaidoned  real  disturbuuoB  of  tlw 
general  political  and  economic  c<iuilibrium. 
There  is  do  reason  to  supiwise  ttuit  other  gBneraUona  may 
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cot  witness  dislocationii  fully  as  stArtlmg.  There  arc  vant 
depodts  of  ore  in  NewfouDtUand,  rich  in  iron  but  at  present 
unavailable  because  of  the  presence  of  titanic  acid.  A  dis- 
covery, emnewhat  similar  in  general  character  to  Uie  discovery 
of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  would  produce  important  disturb- 
ances in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  ore  deposits  of  the 
Western  world  arc  coming  to  be  fairly  well  known;  there  is 
to-day  some  measure  of  certainty,  but  economic  availability 
depends  upon  many  factors  that  are  wholly  uncertain.  Sud- 
den ditsplacomentfl  of  induKtry  are  thus  characteristic  of  tho 
world  created  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  There  is  less  i 
stability  in  the  present  economic  system  than  thoro  was  in  H 
the  system  based  on  agriculture  that  was  supplanted.  ^ 

ITicso  disturbances  of  the  economic  equilibrium  are  com- 
parable to  Borne  of  the  caprices  of  commercial  development 
during  the  middle  ages  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Purely  political  factors  were  in  many  cases  suf- 
^^^ficicnt  to  divert  and  concentrate  in  particular  localities  a  i 
^^^htream  of  commerce  that  was  rather  small  in  volume  and  H 
consequently  capable  of  finding  adequate  facilities  in  any  one  "i 
of  many  iocaliti&s.  The  iu^labiUtics  of  Italian  commerdal  ^ 
and  industrial  growth  may  be  traced  to  such  sources;  alter-  H 
nations  of  prosperity  and  decay  in  tho  Low  Countries  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  political  factors.  The  present  relation 
between  economic  and  political  factors  is  the  reverse.  The 
ThitMiucB  economic  change  exerts  an  inilucnco  upon  the 
ot  ponw  baUnce  of  poUtical  power.     Thus,  the  Indus- 

triaJ  Revolution  was  a  factor,  not  necessarily  the  sole  factor, 
in  the  loss  of  prestige  by  France  in  the  course  of  tho  nine- 
teenth century.  Economic  changes  were  a  factor  b  the  im- 
perial prestige  of  Kngland  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  century. 
The  economic  rejuvenation  of  Germany  has  been  of  impot^ 
tanoe  in  connection  with  tho  disturbances  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Tho  acbiovement  of  political  slability 
will  be  a  nmtt«r  of  great  dilTiculty  as  long  as  the  underlying 
economic  basis  of  political  power  is  subject  to  such  roomon- 
tous  changes  as  have  taken  placo  in  tho  last  Honoratlon. 
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The  emancipfttion  of  iDdustry  from  close  dependence  upon 
a  local  surplus  of  food  producte  has  rcsult«d  in  greater  con- 
centxatJon  of  populution.  The  increased  oppor- 
tunitiee  for  industrial  employment  created  new 
opportunitiee  for  agriculture.  The  importation  of  food 
products  became  essential  to  some  regions.  They  were  able 
to  draw  from  a  more  remote  frontier.  Growth  of  popatit- 
tioD  in  Europe  and  in  EngUmd  has  thus  been  accompanied 
by  proportionate  growth  in  the  frontier  countries.  The  in- 
dustrial and  the  agricultural  population  became  separated 
territorially,  and,  by  this  now  division  of  labor,  expansion  was 
poosible  of  which  no  one  dreamed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  dismal  forebodings  of  the  Malthu- 
nana  seem  very  remote  to  us,  and  it  b  equally  difficult  for  us 
to  appreciate  Uebig's  feeling  that  the  application  of  scientific 
theory  to  agriculture  would  be  of  inestimable  humanitarian 
worth  by  reason  of  freeing  the  world  from  the  prospect  of 
indefinitely  increasing  pressure  upon  food-supply.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  rapid  growth  of  population  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  older  point  of  view  without  determined 
effort. 

The  calculations  of  Gregory  King  (1693)  may  therefore 
serve  a  useful  purpose,   presenting   the   best 
judgment  of  the  time  upon  the  existing  popula-  ' 

tion  of  England  and  his  expectation  of  increase. 
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Taa  PoFCiaTios  or  Enoukd.  itb  Hnrtosi  and  n»  Ttrmm  ■ 
Grxoobt  Kiso:  1693 


1800 3^,000 

S400 8^^ 

I&OO.. S^.O0O 

1000,..,,.. 4.630.000 

1700... ».....« 4.... 6,MO,000 

1800 fl,4».«» 

igOD 7,360,000 

soon 8,2do,a» 

2100... «,3O6,O0O 

2300..... 10.11^000 

8100..... 11,000/)00 
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Ite  PomUTION  OP  EXOLAKD  AKD  WaLKI  17(10-1011 


&tfMlM  toMri  en  IJb  tcplteniil 
ngitlen* 

Prtnt4 

1700 B,47&.O0O 

1710 5,240,000 

1720 ft,Sfi6,000 

1730 .&,7M,000 

1740 e,OH,000 

17fl0 8^7,000 

1700 0,730,000 

1770 7,428.000 

1780 7,9S3.00O 

17» 8,W6,00O 

1800 9,108,000 


GaMutntiinM 


1S01 8,802.000 

IHli 10,164,000 

1821 12,000,000 

1831 13,800,000 

1841 15,014.000 

1851 17.927,000 

ISQl 20.006,000 

1871 22.712.000 

1881 25,074,000 

1891 20,002,000 

IBOl 82.527,000 

1011 30.070,000 


.  •  4k««(  ¥  #*  itMiHH  *•<  Afimu  IOhih  t«3t].  Itaimbimt  (HwioIk-u.  ait.    Tla 
towfilK  MWhM  fron  Icura*  puUlilMtlia  Mil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  King'o  estimate  of  the  population 
for  1700  is  slightly  larger  tiian  the  estimate  made  later  by  tho 
census  authorities  in  1821,  but  the  discrepancy  is  not  largo 
considering  the  uncertainty  attending  alt  such  computations. 
King's  rate  of  increfwe  wa»  t>ased  on  EoglL-^h  figures  for  a 
century  or  more,  and  while  hLs  materials  were  defective  to 
the  last  degree  we  should  hardly  be  warranted  In  declaring 
his  forecasts  foolish.  He  expected  the  population  to  be 
almost  stationary.  The  population  of  France  has  been  in 
fact  about  as  nearly  stationary  as  he  anticipated.  The  dis- 
turbing factor  in  his  calculations  was  not  an  error  in  the  prob- 
able rate  of  increase,  other  things  remaining  the  same.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  tilings  refottod  to  re- 
nuun  the  same.  The  normal  den^ty  of  population  for  the 
essontially  agriniltural  civiliiiation  of  the  intenncdintc  period 
and  the  older  cxjicctations  of  increase  ceased  to  have  any  vital 
ugniGcanco  for  the  world  created  by  the  IrvduHtrial  Ilevolu- 
tioa.  The  expansion  of  Europe,  in  population  as  in  Influ- 
enoe,  waa  ooe  of  the  loost  unexpected  events  of  history,  and 
Tiu  (kMiad  tbeae  foroee  were  most  remarkably  manUcstcd 
•"•"^  In  England.    The  economic  changes  that  made 

this  growth  poHdble  effected  a  complete  tratisfonnation  in 
the  outlook  upon  life.    The  oenae  of  the  Umitatton  of  human 
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aettvitiee  by  nature  tliat  cast  a  positive  gloom  over  the  early 
ninctfienth  century  has  disappeared,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Grwit  War  the  confidence  in  hnnmn  powera  and  the  sense 
of  mastvry  over  nature  had  reached  a  climax. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  thus  a  revolution  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  except  that  of  suddenness  of  transition. 
But  the  extraordinarj'  character  of  the  tran»-  noin^oiWai 
formation  must  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  convince  "•'^^^J"" 
one  that  such  changes  in  the  matters  of  daily  life 
oould  not  take  place  suddenly.    Particular  machines  can  be 
brought  to  public  atteution  within  a  brief  space  of  time;  the 
form  of  industrial  organisation  can  be  changed,  though  that 
would  inevitably  require  a  longer  period.    But  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  more  than  any  such  formula  could  possibly 
imply.    The  "Great  Invcutions"  were  merely  a  stage  in  a 
long  development  of  a  new  mechanical  technique,  neither  the 
be^nning  of  the  new  order  oor  its  culmination.    The  rise  of 
the  modern  factory  ejrstem  was  only  one  of  many  results  of 
mechanical  change,  industrial  dislocation,  and  commercial 
development.    The  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  was  sudden  involves  a  considerable  read- 
juutmcnt  of  chronology  for  the  entire  movement.  The  study      , 
mttst  be  carried  farther  back  into  the  past  and  continued  fl 
down  nearer  to  the  present  time.    Tlie  establishment  of  even 
approximate  limit*  U  obviously  difficult. 

Tbero  is  a  growing  disposition  to  carry  the  beginnings  of  fl 
the  movement  back  to  1700,  treating  the  date  as  an  approxi- 
niativc  round  number.  The  date  is  wholly  satisfactory 
except  for  the  metal  trades,  in  which  the  abortive  experi- 
ments of  Dudley  are  pretty  clearly  the  begiiming  of  the  story. 
TTus  case  illustrates  the  difiicxilt y  of  finding  the  b<^nniDgH  of 
a  ohango  in  indujttriul  techni<iue.  There  are  many  begin- 
nings, many  moanings  of  new,  many  dc^^roes  of  novelty  in 
invention. 

I'atoni  bw  is  by  iieoe«Ity  ooostraincd  to  assume  that  an 
Invention  can  be  exclusively  the  work  of  an  individual;  tb* 
historian  who  givee  heed  to  all  the  facts  must  needs  admit 
that  most  achievements  are  not  the  work  of  ai  «ba^  vadar 
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vidual.  There  la  &  difference  betvreen  an  Invention  and  a 
mechanical  ocbicvemont;  the  tatter  phrase  implies  that  the 
affair  i^  practically  useful.  Now,  an  individual  can  certainly 
invent  Bomething  that  is  distinctly  new,  but  it  is  rare  that 
any  oin^e  individual  can  compass  a  notable  mechanical 
aehievement  by  methods  that  arc  wholly,  or  even  primarily 
new.  The  larger  achievemeota  are  the  result  nf  endeavors 
sucM  la  exerted  over  a  perceptible  period  of  time,  usually 

j^ryM**  by  Buooeseive  inventors.    In  the  early  days  of 

mechanical  endeavor,  this  preliminary  Btnig{^ 
is  particularly  long.  The  entire  proceaa  of  invention  may 
bo  divided  into  three  stages,  which  have  a  certain  degree  of 
logical  and  dramatic  i$c<iuciic«.  The  beginning  of  every  me- 
chanical achievement  must  be  a  matter  of  pure  conc^tbu. 
Before  any  contrivance  can  be  made  it  must  exist  more  or 
less  completely  in  the  mind  of  its  inventor.  The  conception 
bocomeii  entirely  real  when  a  small  cxpcrimentiU  model  can 
be  built,  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  any  In- 
ventive achievement  knows  how  great  may  be  the  difficulty 
of  converting  the  model  into  a  practicable  device  of  com- 
merciftl  importance.  Many  details  of  couHtructJon  that  are 
of  no  moment  in  connection  with  the  model  may  offer  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  building  of  full-sixcd  machines. 
Both  aeroplane  and  automobile  were  seriously  handicapped 
at  the  outset  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  motor  availiU>le. 
There  was  enough  power  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities, 
but  not  enough  to  iiuturo  reliability.  Watt  found  it  poenble 
to  build  a  model  of  his  condensing  en^ne  because  all  the  parts 
could  be  mode  of  the  softer  metals  and  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. SmeatOD,  a  contemporary  enipoecr  who  was  ^own 
Prwoeai  the  modol,  said  that  it  was  wonderfully  perfeoti 

difflcutuM  (jm  declared  that  it  could  never  bo  built,  and 
Watt's  long  KtruRglca  in  the  machine  shop  testify  eloquently 
lu  the  keen  appreciation  of  Smeaton  for  the  difBouJUes  of 
en^ne-building.  Cylinden  could  not  be  made  of  sufSeient 
accuracy  of  bore  to  work  effectively,  and  every  detail  from 
piston  pooklncs  to  valve  coostrucUoD  prownted  on  individ- 
ual problem.    The  period  of  struggle  with  details  of  eon- 
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stniction  must  oeeds  be  present  m  cver>'  mechanical  ocbievo- 
rooat:  present  id  some  degree  before  the  full  consequences  of 
the  invention  ran  be  realized.  At  times  the  interval  may  bo 
dunt,  and  the  struggle  not  very  ditlicult:  Whitney'a  cotton 
gin  and  Cromptou's  mule  afford  illustrationa  of  machioea 
that  became  economically  significant  almost  immcdiatuty, 
but  even  in  these  cases  it  was  some  time  before  the  machine 
reached  a  stable  form. 

When  the  technical  difficulties  have  been  overcome  the  full 
measure  of  the  importance  of  the  original  conception  is  really 
achieved,  and  with  this  stage  of  development  the  covrnmiu 
great  financial  rewards  are  usually  associated.  ■""^•"  ^ 
The  inventors  who  win  great  wealth  are,  in  most  instances, 
inventors  who  have  participated  in  the  last  stages  of  the  long 
ch^  of  correlated  inventions  w  that  they  really  receive  a 
reward  for  the  work  of  their  prodeoeBSore  as  well  as  for  their 
own  work.  Arkwright's  convCTMon  of  a  model  spinning 
machine  into  a  commercial  success  which  made  hira  wealthy 
furnishes  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  poe^ibiUtics  of  deriving 
benefitB  pretty  directly  from  the  efforts  of  otheis.  In  many 
cues  the  connection  might  be  less  direct,  and  might  bo  more 
nearly  free  from  all  suggestion  of  uawrupulous  exploitation 
of  other  people's  ideas. 

The  commercial  value  of  an  invention  depends  largely 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  idea  can  be  utilized.  The  most 
brilliant  conception  is  of  tittle  immediate  use  if  x«wwd«o( 
it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  embody  it  in  an  i^«»*« 
actual  mat'htno.  The  commercial  availabiUty  of  an  Invcn- 
UoQ  is  thus  measured  in  no  small  degree  by  the  effort  required 
to  make  the  conception  a  reality.  If  it  is  possible  for  an  in- 
ventor to  make  drawings  of  his  machine,  having  ready  at 
hand  firms  of  mochino-buildcrs  capable  of  executing  the  de- 
tipa,  the  inventor  is  benefited  directly  by  alt  the  mechanical 
whievement  of  a  century  or  more  of  struggle.  Ilis  iiuovft* 
tion  can  booomo  immcdiatdy  useful  on  a  large  scale.  The 
devioes  perfected  by  Professor  Pupin  to  facilitate  tong-di*> 
Unoe  telephoning  probably  brou^t  their  in\-entor  larger 
rewards  titan  the  ori^nal  iuveolois  of  the  telephone  aecmed; 
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and  though  it  seems  illogical  that  the  mibonlinate  invention 
should  yield  larger  returns  than  the  principal  invention  it 
should  not  be  a  cause  for  surprise.  The  commercial  value 
of  inventjons  thus  depends  in  part  upon  the  technical  cquip- 
in«nt  of  society.  The  individual  working  in  comparative 
isolation  may  conceive  great  things  and  strugf^e  patiently 
toward  their  accomptishmcnt,  but  the  final  accomplishment 
must  involve  more  than  the  efforts  of  detached  indinduals. 
The  conception  may  be,  indeed,  the  work  of  tho  individual, 
but  the  accompUshment  is  the  work  of  society  in  its  organ- 
ized entirety. 

The  history  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  therefore  80iii»* 
thing  more  than  a  chronicle  of  various  individual  inventive 
oorautiT*  achievements;  it  is  a  record  of  Um  development 
•"'*'  of  a  new  quality  of  technical  equipment,  an<t 

the  mechanical  technique  was  acquired  slowly  and  painfully 
with  the  same  successive  stages  of  e0ort  that  appear  with 
reference  to  each  rin^  invention.  There  is  thus  a  period  of 
conceptions,  a  period  of  struggle,  and  a  period  of  achieve* 
ment.  The  early  eighteenth  century  was  in  general  a  time 
of  conceptions,  experiments  that  were  important,  but  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  large  commercial  fflgnificance.  It  was  so 
in  the  metal  trades,  and  in  the  textile  trades;  new  things  were 
done,  but  no  great  results  were  achieved.  The  late  el^t- 
eenth  century  and  the  eariy  nineteenth  century  was  ths 
period  of  struggle.  The  biographies  of  tho  inventors  of  this 
generation  are  closely  nimilar.  Most  of  them  are  poor,  and 
few  achieve  even  financial  competence.  The  daily  incident 
of  their  lives  is  the  struggle  to  realize  great  ideas  with  vo&* 
fully  inadequate  means,  financially  and  technically.  Begin- 
ning perhaps  with  the  decade  of  tho  thirties  financial  returns 
become  more  usual,  and  in  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  we  find  one 
sockicrbidi-  "'  ^^^  ^^^  in\*cntors  to  acquire  a  truly  Urgo 
fortune.  The  latt<'r  half  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tur>-  is  thus  the  culminating  achievement  of 
the  century  or  more  of  e0ort  that  preoeded,  and  though  the 
fortunce  of  the  invonton  of  the  period  are  due  in  part  to  their 
qualities  as  individuals,  they  are  also  in  part  attributttble 
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tbe  general  equipment  of  society  that  has  been  so  laboriously 
cnated. 

Treatment  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  haa  frequently 
aligbtcd  both  its  beginning  and  its  end ;  there  is  a  great  temp- 
tation to  presume  that  the  struggles  with  the  new  technique 
■n  alooe  wwthy  of  serious  attention.  It  is  ea^  to  neglect 
the  early  poiod  because  we  know  relatively  litUe  about  it, 
and  because  it  is  not  always  interesting  to  bother  with  un- 
Buocessful  inventions.  Tbe  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past,  until  the  Great  War  made  us 
realize  that  we  have  been  living  through  the  close  of  a  great 
period  in  history. 

It  Is  quite  unconventional  to  suggest  that  tbe  period  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  should  include  the  whole  of  tbe  nine- 
teenth century,  but  there  seems  to  be  warrant  tkadoMof 
for  it  in  many  respects.  At  least  some  portion  **  *"*•*. 
of  this  generation  of  great  achievements  must  needs  be  in- 
cluded in  the  history  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  if  the  nar- 
rative of  the  movement  is  to  have  any  6tttng  climax  and 
conclusion.  This  dating  is  thus  defensible  on  artistic 
grounds.  It  is  also  defensible  on  scholarly  grounds.  The 
iduuige  in  tbe  relative  importance  of  the  metal  trades  is  most 
certainly  a  feature  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  a  thus 
reasonable  to  oonocive  the  movement  as  incomplete  and  un- 
finished until  this  change  has  taken  pUce,  and,  as  has  been 
shown  already  by  tbe  statistics  of  occupations,  the  metal 
tndee  do  not  beoomo  fully  coordinate  in  importance  with 
the  textiles  until  the  close  of  tbe  Uist  oentxuy.  Both  of  these 
reasons  are  relatively  bdcpendunt  of  tho  occurrence  of  the 
War,  so  that  we  may  feel  some  assurance  in  presuming  that 
the  outbreak  of  tho  War  will  servo  naturally  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  in  economic  as  in  political  history. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  AND  THE  \'ESTED  INTEREffTB  ^ 

The  companies  fonncd  in  England  and  in  Holland  to  tmdo 
with  India  ultimately  had  larger  significance  than  the  some- 
what simiUr  company  of  the  Portuguese,  because  both 
Engliiih  and  Dutch  became  oonDeoted  with  cUfferent  portioos 
of  India.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  becamo  iotercstod  first 
in  the  ialands  of  the  Javanese  archipelago  and  the  English 
TiucsRaDDMi  ^^^  became  interested  in  the  easterly  coast  of 
continental  India,  a  connection  made  peculiarly 
important  because  of  its  relation  to  the  textile  manufactures. 
It  thua  happened  that  a  trade  undertaken  with  reference 
to  spices  came  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  European 
habits  of  consumption  and  upon  European  industries.  The 
textiles  were  in  tJio  main  cottons,  but  there  were  also  types 
of  silks  that  had  not  been  manufactured  in  medieval  Europe. 
The  bistorj'  of  the  East  India  Company  is  therefore  a  pecu- 
liarly important  chapter  in  industrial  history  bocauM  it 
brought  about  the  changes  in  the  textile  markets  that  wen 
a  fundamental  feature  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

During  the  medieval  period  cotton  and  cotton  goods  ware 
known  m  Europe,  but  not  generally  used.  Cotton  was  culti- 
cotmiiaatdi-  vatod  in  .'^pain  by  the  MrK)rs  and  some  manu- 
•niiwDv*  factures  of  cotton  were  developed  by  them,  but 
apart  from  their  enterprisee  little  cotton  was  grown  within 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  and  little  was  imported.  The 
Venetians  and  Qenoeee  brought  small  quanUtios  of  cotton  to 
Europe  which  was  made  into  coarse  fabrics,  usually  mixed 
with  tinea.  It  was  this  cotton  manufacture  that  spread 
north  from  Italy  into  Switzerland  and  Austria,  but  at  no 
time  did  Uiis  type  of  textile  become  a  significant  competitor 
of  dther  linen  or  silks.  Cotton  manufacture  of  thia  general 
^rpo  existed  In  England  from  an  early  date,  but  few  dctule 
of  the  history  of  this  industry  are  known  to  us.  Them  fal> 
liei  wen  ueed  only  by  the  poorer  claaeea  of  the  population. 
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The  typca  of  cotton  goods  now  familiar  to  w  were  produced 
in  India  early  in  the  ChriBtian  era,  and  became  known  to 
Europe  by  repute.  They  were  described  by  Marco  Polo  and 
other  tra%'elere,  but  did  not  enter  into  commerce. 

The  dcteraunation  of  the  approximate  date  of  the  signifi- 
cant introduction  of  these  fine  cotton  goods  into  Europe  is 
of  considerable  moment  with  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  East  India  Company's  com- 
merce upon  English  industry.  The  purpose  of  the  earlier 
Indian  voya^^ea  Is  a  matter  of  special  interest.  The  ships 
carried  out  general  cargoes  of  British  and  foreign  goods  and 
brought  back  epios.  Trade  was  largely  confined  to  the  Spice 
Islands.  In  1608  trade  with  continental  India  began.  Tlie 
natives  of  the  Spice  Islands  were  not  particulariy  eitger  for 
Engjjah  goods,  but  were  particularly  anxious  to  get  Indian 
t«xtilee.  The  En^^sh  agents  at  Bantam  wrote  home : ' '  that 
the  cloths  and  calicoes  imported  from  Ciunbaya  were  in  great 
request  and  if  the  factories  could  be  furnished  with  them 
they  could  be  profitably  exchanged  for  pepper  and  finer 
spices :  the  factors  therefore  recommended  that  a  trade  should 
be  attcmpt«d  at  Surat  and  Cambaya;  that  two  diips  should 
bo  employed  to  purchase  goods  at  those  ports  to  be  sent  for 
sale  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas,  which  would  increase  the 
general  profit  of  the  annual  voyages."  ' 

Theee  recommendations  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governors  and  in  1600  the  ships  sent  out  were  instructed  to 
buy  raw  silk,  fine  book  calicoes,  indigo,  cloths,  and  pepper. 
In  September,  1612,  the  first  English  factory  wa<>  c^tabUi^hed 
on  the  coast  at  Surat,  ai>parrntly  to  give  more  8tal)iUty  to  the 
trade  between  the  coast,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The  textiles 
Mcunxl  on  the  continent  were  used  primarily  as  trade  goods 
in  the  Islandi,  thou(^  consignments  were  sent  home.  The 
continuance  of  this  system  was  interrupted  by  the  strug^ 
with  the  Dutch  for  supremacy  in  the  Spice  Islands.  The 
Dutch  claimed  exclusive  rii^ts  of  trade.  They  had  secured 
pointji  of  stratcfpc  importance,  and,  backed  by  siKnifieant  mili- 
tary- f uroo,  thoy  proptMod  to  expd  the  EngUah  from  the  Islsod*. 

*  Brm:  AmmU.  i,  IM. 
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The  Dutch  projecU  culminated  in  the  maaaacre  at  Am- 
boyna  in  1623.  The  small  English  tnuUng  post  was  raided 
and  all  tho  pereons  found  tliere  executed  shortly  after  on 
trumped-up  charges.  It  was  alleged  that  they  were  con- 
spiring against  their  Dutch  neighbors.  The  ueceaBities  of 
European  politics  obliged  the  Dutch  Government  to  mako 
promievs  of  appropriate  K-paration.  Nothing  was  actually 
done  until  the  time  of  Cromwell,  but  the  Dutch  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  monopolistic  claims  and  recognize  the  exist- 
ing situation  m  the  Islands. 

These  events  made  it  clear  to  the  East  India  Company  that 
there  would  be  Utile  opportunity  of  expansion  in  the  Spice 
Tb*  cukam  Islands,  and,  while  it  is  diOicult  to  be  certain  of 
"*'*  official  motives,  the  establi^ments  on  the  east 

coast  seem  to  have  acquired  a  new  importance  after  1630. 
The  trade  begun  at  Surat  in  1612  was  slow  to  develop  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  transpoft  from  the  interior,  and 
the  famine  of  1630  made  it  impossible  to  secure  cottons  at 
advantageous  prices.  East-coast  goods  could  still  be  pro- 
cured and  the  factories  estjibtl>(hed  there  came  to  ptay  a 
greater  part  in  the  operations  of  the  ooihpany.  Tho  corre- 
spondenoe  of  the  company  and  its  agents  ^ows  that  there  was 
coming  to  be  a  real  demand  for  Indian  cottons,  and  though 
indigo  contioucd  to  be  the  chief  importAtion  from  the  con- 
tinent of  India  the  textiles  came  to  be  something  more  thao 
a  superior  kind  of  ballast.' 

The  first  symptoms  of  distress  in  the  woolen  and  mlk  indus- 
tries of  England  appear  about  the  time  of  the  Eestoratioo, 
and,  allowing  for  the  slackness  of  the  East  In- 
dian trade  prior  to  the  grant  of  Cromwdl's 
charter  to  the  company,  this  pressure  would  be 
essentially  consistent  with  the  development  of  the  trade  of 
tho  company.  The  nature  of  the  competition  that  affooted 
the  established  industries  was  not  immediately  undoratood, 
and  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  period  affords  ample  evi- 

■  Tba  Roortl*  a(  Uw  EnitlbU  (McturlH  In  ludU.  now  KTaOobla  in  irlol  for 
U»  Aral  h«K  of  U»  lanaUoatii  amiuty,  nittko  it  poMibU  to  tnoo  tbv  dvnlop- 
■MaloCthbMrbmdsblntilMkxiaUiL  FoiUir,  W.:  rta  ftwltaft  AuMte 
>  Jit**  {(hdai,  im-lS):  tt  nil. 
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dence  that  the  consciousness  of  trouble  preceded  approoi^ 
tion  of  the  underlying  cause  by  a  comfortable  margin.  The 
woolen  interest  was  prompted  to  demand  procection,  but 
even  the  petitioners  were  very  unocrtiun  as  to  what  the  in- 
dustry was  to  I)e  protected  from. 

The  first  indication  of  clear  understanding  of  the  menace  of 
the  Eant  Indian  commerce  appears  in  a  pamphlet  of  1678, 
The  AndeTit  Trades  Deaxyed  and  RejmredAifain.  _,^^^ 
Thia  loosely  reasoned  pamphlet  contains  a  pas- 
sage which  refers  to  the  changes  in  consumption:  "Instead 
of  green  say,"  the  author  writes,  "that  was  wont  to  lie 
used  for  children's  frocks,  is  now  used  painted  and  Indian 
stained  and  striped  calicos ;  instead  of  perpctuana  or  shalloon 
to  line  men's  coats  with  is  use*!  sometimeM  a  glasened  calico 
and  sometimes  a  bengal."     A  few  years  later,  in  polemics 
between  Sir  Josiah  Child  and  the  Turkey  Company,  the 
whole  situation  was  further  discu.=!sed  and  the  relation  of  the 
East  Indian  trade  to  the  pressure  on  thcKugUsb  textile  indu»>    _ 
tries  clearly  recognized  by  both  sides.  One  may  conclude  that  H 
the  vogue  of  the  East  Indian  fabrics,  cottons  as  well  as  silks, 
had  become  definitely  established  at  lea.<;t  as  early  as  1680, 
though  the  more  voluminous  pamphlet  Lterature  is  at  least  a 
decade  later. 

The  aptation  for  protection  was  carried  on  somewhat  sep- 
arately by  the  silk  and  the  woolen  interests;  and  of  the  two 
groups  the  silk  wea^'ers  were  the  most  active  in  pmsou  iw 
the  early  jwriod.  The  protests  against  the  im-  w"*^"'" 
portation  of  silks  and  calicoes  by  the  East  India  Company 
were  submitted  to  Parliament  in  November,  16S0,  and, 
though  there  was  some  debate,  nothing  was  done.  This  pe- 
tition of  the  silk  weavers,  however,  taaxia  the  beginning  of 
the  protective  policy  that  dondnated  Eni^lsh  commerce  and 
industry  until  the  establishment  of  free  trade  principles  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  169&-97,  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  all  East  Indian  and 
Pemon  wrought  silks,  bengals,  dyed,  printed,  and  stained 
calicoes.  Prom  this  date  the  industrial  interests  were  oo- 
Uvoly  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  protective  poUcvea, 
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It  will  ha  observed  tliat  this  protective  system  was  founded 
on  principles  that  were  in  nearly  all  respects  different  from 

the  principles  governing  tbe  policies  of  Colbert. 

The  French  statesman  was  eager  to  foster  now 
industries.  Parliament  in  En^aud  waa  accessible  to  almost 
any  suggestion  that  an  established  industry  was  endangered. 
The  En^iah  protective  system,  therefore,  was  spcciiicaily 
designed  to  maintain  vested  interests:  it  was  directed  against 
the  groat  transformation  of  habits  of  consumption  brought 
about  by  the  trade  with  India. 

Somewhat  has  been  made  of  the  relation  of  these  policies  to 
party  politics.     Profeasor  A^ey  has  shown  that  the  pro* 

tective  policy  was  established  by  the  ^\1iigs,  and 

that  the  Tories,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  advo< 
cat«d  free  trade.  The  tendencies  of  party  politics  admit  of 
relativdy  simple  explanation.  The  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  represented  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  ot 
wliich  Pariiament  was  always  jealous.  The  charter  could  be 
defended  only  upon  the  constitutional  assumptioDS  of  tbe 
Tories.  The  merchanta  interested  in  tbe  company  were 
originally  Whigs  and  remained  Whigs  until  after  tho  Restort^ 
tion,  though  at  all  times  tbo  company  had  been  obliged  to 
defend  itself  by  appeal  to  the  more  extended  theories  of  royal 
prerogative.  The  company  had  always  been  dependent  upon 
royal  favor.  Josiab  Child  perceived  tho  intimate  depend- 
p«utu*o(  coco  of  tbe  company  upon  the  predominaoco 
(h*  compattr  of  Tory  influences  and  at  bis  suggestjun  the  jwl- 
itics  of  the  company  were  defmitcly  changed,  though  not 
without  a  serious  conflict  among  the  direotota.  In  tbo  latter 
part  of  the  aaventocnth  century,  therefore,  the  Tories  were 
the  supporters  of  the  East  India  Company  and  tho  Whigs  ita 
opponents.  This  alignment  of  parties,  however,  was  mon 
largely  due  to  personal  and  constitutional  oonaidcrations 
Uuui  t(i  any  consdouB  thought  of  the  merits  of  free  trade 
proteciiun. 

The  problem  of  commercial  policy  had  occupied  a 
splououn  place  in  jwlitical  djacuaalon  tliroughuut  tho 
t«outh  century,  and,  in  a  casual  way,  tbo  doctrinco  osHoiated 
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with  the  mercantile  theory  appoarod  in  the  discussion.  The 
narrow  formulation  of  mercantilism  by  Adam  Smith  has 
effectively  concealed  the  actual  complexity  of  motives  that 
underlay  discussions  of  policy  in  thii^  period.  Connidcratiun 
of  the  East  Indian  trade  involved  all  the  larger  problems  of 
commercial  policy,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  p(jlemical 
literature  connected  with  the  East  India  Company  covered 
the  entire  discussion. 

Some  of  the  notable  mercantilistic  fallacies  were  closely 
associated  with  some  incidental  features  of  the  trade  of  the 
company.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  EipoRot 
alleged  identification  of  money  with  wealth  by  ***"*• 
mercantilistic  writers.  The  East  India  Company  did  indeed 
export  considerable  quantities  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  this 
export  of  bullion  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  Malynes's  pamphlet,  The 
Canker  of  EnalaruVs  Commomoealth  (IGOl),  presents  this  criti- 
cism. The  same  ideas  speared  in  a  number  of  later  pam- 
phlets, none  of  them  quite  as  famous  as  the  first.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  was  decisively  answered  by  Thomas  Mun, 
whoso  reply  contained  a  significant  analysis  of  the  mccban- 
ism  of  international  payments.  The  form  of  presentation  ts 
tmfortunate,  as  systematic  exposition  was  subordinated  to 
the  polemical  nccGssitics  of  the  moment,  but  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  modem  theory  were  embodied  in  Mun's 
statement. 

Mun's  first  pamphlet  s^ipeared  in  1621 ;  in  162S  he  wrote 
the  petition  and  remonstrance  submitted  to  Parliament  by 
the  company.    This  last  document  contains  the  „__ujj__ 

t essential  material  of  the  most  famous  ci  hb 
writingB,  the  pamphlet,  England*s  Trtamre  by  her  Fonaign 
Trade,  which  was  written  in  its  final  form  immediately  after- 
ward, but  not  published  until  1664.  The  significant  feature 
of  Mun's  writin^i  is  the  clear  conscionsDesB  that  nwDoy  is  not 
wealth,  and  the  reoognldon  of  the  liuuicnrEoy  of  the  phnss 
"balance  of  trade."  As  b  modem  trcatiaos,  the  movement 
of  specie  between  countriea  is  ascribed  to  a  number  of  debit 
and  credit  items  of  which  the  tnule  balanooe  aie  only  ooa 
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among  several.  Some  of  the  items  speoifically  suggested  by 
Mun  ara:  charges  for  shipping  services,  expcnaes  of  foreign 
wars,  remittances  to  foreign  oountries  by  prierts  and  JcBuitu, 
travclcra"  expenses,  ambassadors'  expenses,  gif  t.s  to  strangers, 
and  the  Hke.  There  is  thus  in  Mun's  work  the  same  concep- 
tion of  a  balance  of  indebtedness  tJiat  is  the  bajda  of  the  mod- 
cm  theory  of  foreign  exohangD.  We  cannot  be  entirely  cer- 
tain of  the  impression  made  by  these  writings,  but  on  the 
whole  one  may  well  question  the  existenoe  of  serious  confu- 
sion between  money  and  wealth  in  the  latt«r  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "batanco  of 
trade"  was  certainly  of  subordinate  Importance  in  the  last 
half  of  the  century.  It  did  not  dominate  the  thought  of  the 
more  important  writers. 

'\Mien  the  lirst  effects  of  competition  with  these  Indian 
textiles  began  to  be  felt,  the  uTiters  most  closely  aeaodated 
Baunce  o(  with  the  wooIcn  interests  were  disposed  to  find 
^"^  the  explanation  of  the  (Stress  in  Uic  oonqxitition 

with  France,  The  pamphlet  of  Samuel  Fortrey,  EngUtnd'a 
Inierest  and  ImproveTnent  (1663),  is  fairly  tj-pical  of  this  view. 
En^ish  manufacturers  were  represented  as  being  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  French  industries  and  some  attempt  was  mode 
to  prove  that  France  was  a  source  of  trouble  by  ca.*iting  up 
a  balance  of  trade  between  France  and  England.  In  so  far 
as  the  balance-of-trade  doctrine  appcare  In  lliis  controvei^ 
it  is  in  connection  mih  this  allegation  of  danger  from  com* 
petition  with  France,  ^^'hcn  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
the  real  difficulty  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  East  Indian 
commerce  the  balancc-of-trnde  doctrine  was  largely  aban- 
doned by  the  pamphleteers,  to  be  revived  for  a  brief  timo 
when  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were 
under  discuKiiim  in  1713.  The  substantive  protective  meos* 
uree  wore  bued  on  the  alleged  necessity  of  protecting  "  vested 
intoresta." 

Hie  fflgnificonoe  of  the  woolen  industry  is  the  minds  of 
Tba  HMbBM  oontemporariai  is  indicated  further  by  the  im- 
**•■*  portance  attached  to  the  Muthuen  Treaty  of 

J7D2.  Portugal  was  pfciuiuod  to  be  a  aiogularly  importoat 
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market  Tor  wooIods,  partly  because  Portugal  was  dependent 
upon  imports  for  her  domestic  consumption  and  partly  be< 
cause  of  the  exports  of  goods  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Both  France  and  England  were  anxious  to  wic-ure  thbi  market, 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  that 
£D^and  should  secure  preferences.  Accordingly,  England 
({ranted  preferences  to  Portuguese  wines  at  a  very  substantial 
sacrifice.  The  Portunuese  winc^  were  always  to  pay  one  third 
lees  duty  than  the  like  quantity  of  French  wines.  British 
consumption,  up  to  that  time,  had  favored  the  French  prod- 
ucts; these  preferences  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  however,  cur- 
tailed tc^timatc  trade  in  French  wines  and  brandies,  and  led 
to  the  well-known  smugf^g  trade  that  flourished  until  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

T^e  European  prt)blera  was  brought  up  again  in  1713  by 
the  conferences  upon  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  The  coiiflu-fion  of  tlie  treaty  with  p,™,^ 
France  would  have  required  the  abaiKlonmcnt  of  *t—ti  "Kh 
the  policy  of  protecting  the  woolen  industry. 
The  issue  that  was  joined  with  reference  to  this  measure  was 
thus  curiously  interwo\'en  with  the  controversy  that  had  long 
centered  around  the  East  India  Company.  The  persistent 
dread  of  French  oompcUtiou  was  a  heritage  from  the  early 
misunderstandings  of  the  nature  of  the  pressure  from  which 
the  woolen  industry  had  sufTcrcd  for  many  years.  The  de- 
etsion  of  the  issue  turned  in  no  small  measure  upon  general 
political  considerations.  Tlie  ^VhiEB,  who  were  incidentally 
protectionists,  wete  on  the  whole  the  predominant  party,  and 
the  menace  of  a  Jacobite  restoration  proved  to  be  a  funda- 
mental source  of  weakness  to  the  Tories.  The  problems  of 
commercial  policy  became  a  party  issue  when  the  hJKheee 
stakes  of  polities  overshadowed  all  minor  issues.  The  litci«> 
ture  oo  these  oommercial  questions  oonssquently  seems  bar- 
ren and  meanintfess,  for  the  ultimate  decinon  was  only  caiu- 
ally  affected  by  the  merits  of  the  disounion.  The  action 
taken  undoubtedly  tended  to  eoooeal  the  ootuiderable  amount 
of  good  free-lrade  thought  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
dofeodan  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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In  view  of  the  general  victory  of  the  protcctionista  in  1703 
and  1713  it  may  seem  strange  tliat  the  demands  for  prot«o- 
g^^Qi^fg,  ^  tion  Rgainst  the  East  Indian  fabrics  did  not  meet 
iiMBMof        with  more  BUoce«ti.    Dills  tli»t  adsoc-iiled  com- 

""""^  pletc  prohibition  of  all  importation  of  East  Indian 
goods  were  introduced  into  Parliament  uA  cariy  aa  1097,  but 
none  of  the  measures  passed.  The  company  was  ably  de- 
fended at  that  time  by  Charles  D'Avenunt  whose  essay  on  the 
East  Indian  trade  was  ingpired  by  the  bill.  The  essay  sho^vs 
a  clear  perception  of  the  genertd  benefits  of  free  trade,  and 
many  of  the  specific  allegations  of  the  woolen  manufocturen 
were  successfully  answered.  Althou^  the  general  prohibi- 
tion was  not  approved,  some  concession  was  made  to  the  silk 
manufacturers,  partial  prot4?ction  being  afforded  by  the  Acts 
of  1007  and  1700.  In  all  probability  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  East  India  Company  was  bandied  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  large  sums  of  money  that  had  been  lent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  intimate  fiuaiiciul  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  are  probably  the  real  expUuation  of 
the  incomplete  succesa  of  the  protectionist  (troup. 

The  ablation  of  the  woolen  interests  continued  and  began 
to  assuxoe  an  acute  phase  in  1719.  This  finally  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Calico  Act  of  1721,  "an  act 
to  preserve  and  encourage  the  woolen  and  silk 
manufactures  and  for  the  more  soti-sfactory  employment  of 
the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  use  and  wear  of  all  printed, 
painted.  Dowered  or  dj^  calicoes  in  apparel,  household 
HluRa,  furniture  or  otherwise"  after  December  25,  1722. 
This  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  or  wear  any 
calicoes  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  £6  to  the  informer  and 
paying  a  fine  of  £20.  Merchants  wore  not  allowed  to  sell  any 
caiiooos,  or  any  furniture  upholstered  with  calicoes.  There 
were  some  exceptions,  but  it  is  not  oasy  to  iqiprociato  their 
exact  nature. 

The  extension  of  the  act  to  goods  partially  made  of  cotton 
was  of  serious  moment  to  such  cotton  manufacture  as  than 
existed  in  England.  Socnowbat  later,  when  the  native  cotton 
indasUy  began  to  assume  larger  proportions,  an  attempt  was 
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mado  to  enforce  Uio  act  agamst  the  domestic  production  of 

cotton  goods.    ThtB  resulted  in  appeal  to  Parliament  by  the 

cotton  manufacturers,  and,  as  they  also  constituted  a  "  vested 

itereat,"  they  secured  relief.    The  Manchester  Tueiiaa- 

Lot  was  passed  in  1735,  providing  that  the  t**"***** 

ico  Act  should  not  be  interpreted  to  prevent  the  wearing 

tor  use  of  any  stuff  of  linen  yam  and  cotton  wool  manufac- 

^ttired  and  printed  or  piuutcd  with  any  color  or  colors.  Thia 
statute  covered  the  coarser  fabrics  that  bad  long  been  made 
in  Eni^and.  There  were  thus  exemptions  to  cover  some  of 
the  Indian  products  and  the  domestic  goodn  wliicb  were  con- 
stantly being  improved  imder  the  stimulus  of  the  new  do- 
mands. 

The  protecti\'e  system  was  thus  developed  with  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  maintaining  the  woolen  industries,  but  in 
accomplishing  this  end  the  home  market  was  so  Bcpw^tku 
thorou^y  protected  against  competition  with  ■**'••"''• 
British  India  that  i-iguiiicant  opportunities  were  created  for 
a  native  cotton  industry.  These  opportunities  were  empha- 
Bised  by  the  exemptions.  A  calico  printing  industry  became 
established  m  England  at  an  early  date.  The  importation 
of  white  goods  ^eetas  to  have  been  possible  at  all  times. 
East  Indian  yam  was  imported,  and  muslins,  ncck-ctoths,  and 

LOtber  exempted   goods   were  manufactured  in   England. 

'Althouf^  the  detailed  histoiy  of  this  drastic  statute  is  un- 
certain, and  the  effect  of  iia  prohibitions  qualified  by  smug- 
glbg,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  tJiosc  protective  meas- 

iures  were  ultimately  mtwe  sigoificant  to  the  infant  cotton 
industry  than  to  the  "  vested  lotereets"  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture. 

There  are  few  instances  in  history  of  so  great  a  discrep- 
ancy between  expectations  and  results.  The  poUtJcians  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  century  were  very  anxjoi 
to  further  the  oommereial  advantage  of  England  as  against 
France.  They  presumed  that  this  could  bo  done  only  by 
protecting  the  woolen  Industry  from  the  joint  competition  of 
Franco  and  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  Industrial  supremaoyy 
did  in  fact  paM  from  Franco  to  England  In  the  ooune  of 
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century,  but  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  cotton  industry  in  England  under  the 
AaMui  shelter  of  protection  was  an  event  of  the  fint 
'"'"•"'  magnitude,  and,  though  the  annals  of  invention 

generally  distract  our  attention  from  these  matters  of  com- 
mercial policy,  the  significance  of  protection  to  the  growing 
cotton  industry  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  Calico  Act  waa 
not  repealed  until  1774,  when  it  actually  began  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  expansion  of  the  English  cotton  industry. 
It  is  a  Btranne  coincidence  that  Crompton's  invention  should 
have  followed  so  closely.  The  mule  made  It  poasiblo  for  the 
English  manufacturers  to  compete  nith  East  India,  not 
merely  in  printing  and  finishing,  but  in  spinning  all  grades  of 
yam.  Ttic  industry  was  thus  freed  and  made  independeat 
of  a  protecting  iuHueuce  only  when  it  bad  attained  a  definite 
mechanical  superiority. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  cotton  industry  was 
created  by  protection,  but  the  cotton  industry  was  certainly 
the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  cottons  created  by  the  East 
Vidian  trade  which  was  partially  obstructed  by  protective 
measures.  If  the  demand  for  cottons  could  have  been  con- 
tinuously gratified  by  importation  from  India  it  is  hard  to 
bdieve  that  the  Enf^h  cotton  industry  could  have  made  as 
favorable  a  growth.  Protective  measures  were  thus  a  part 
of  a  highly  complex  situation.  The  woolen  industries  gMncd 
some  temporary'  relief  from  competition  with  cottons,  but  in 
the  end  the  domestic  cotton  industry  was  able  to  compete 
more  keenly  and  disastrously  than  any  foreign  Industry  could 
have  done.  We  are  probably  only  now  witneaang  the  final 
readjustments  of  the  textile  trades  to  the  changes  that  began 
in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  introduction  of  the  Bast 
Indian  cottons  into  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  NEW  COTTON  IKDUSTRT 


Twt  changes  io  the  habits  of  consumption  that  followed 
the  introduction  of  East  Indian  cottons  into  Europe  laid  tho 
foundatioDa  of  a  new  cotton  industry,  but  the  i__|^, 
development  of  an  industry'  capable  of  dominat- 
ing all  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  was  made  possible  only 
by  a  complete  technical  traniifonnation  of  the  old  tumd  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  The  inventions  were  not  the  oripnal 
cause  of  the  changes  in  the  industry,  but  they  were  essential 
to  the  full  rcahzation  of  the  new  opportunities.  The  com- 
manding succeRfl  of  some  of  the  inventiona  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  early  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  apply  mechanism 
to  this  industry  have  footered  the  natural  disposition  to  pre- 
sume that  the  achievement  of  mechanical  technique  waa 
accomplished  without  any  considerable  struggle.  It  is  fre* 
quently  suggested  or  implied  that  the  history  of  the  Great 
Inventions  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  mechanical  development.  But  this  is  an  cirur.  Inventions 
in  the  cotton  industry  as  in  other  fields  of  enterprise  woro 
achieved  only  after  appreciable  efforts  and  the  full  slgni- 
eanee  of  the  new  devices  was  realized  only  after  a  consider- 
able number  of  complemcntar>'  inventions  had  been  applied  to 
the  perfection  of  the  original  machines.  The  early  machines 
were  a  great  advance  over  hand  processes,  but  for  more  than 
a  generation  important  mechanical  improvements  were  made 
in  their  construction  and  operation.  The  transformation  of 
the  industry  was  not  rcaUy  sudden  and  \'ioIent  as  was  alleged 
by  the  earlier  writen  on  the  Industrial  Rovolution. 

The  fint  nucccaMB  of  invcntoni  were  with  spinning  machin- 
ery, and   the  entire  procesi  of  spinning  was 
brought  within  iho  scope  of  machinery  King  be-  *"''** 
fore  weaving  by  tho  power  loom  was  at  all  practical.  Spin- 
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niog  bad  become  specialized  into  three  Btages  before  the 
troductjon  of  omchlnea.  The  cleansed  cotton  fibers  wero 
carded  aod  reduced  to  an  orderly  parallel  arrangement  in  a 
ribbon  or  sliver.  The  sliver  was  then  formed  into  a  looecly 
twUtod  strand,  so  weak  that  further  drawing  and  twisting 
was  Hcce«»ary  before  it  could  be  used  in  weaving.  The 
intermediate  product  was  termed  "rowings"  to  dietinguj.'^h 
it  from  the  finbJicd  yarn.  The  proccas  of  spinning,  though 
lengthy  and  somewhat  specialized,  involved  only  two  types 
of  operations:  the  carding  of  the  cotton  fibers,  and  the  draw- 
ing and  tvisting  that  was  repeated  several  times  in  the 
courae  of  preparing  yam  or  thread. 

The  development  of  carding  machines  was  the  work  of  the 
inventors  of  spinning  machines,  and  there  is  a  rough  identity 
CudiPfl  in  certain  of  the  mechanical  principles  used. 

"'*''''•••  All  the  machines  utiliaed  cylindrical  rollers,  but 
the  form  and  cliaractcr  of  tlio  rolls  were  by  neceesity  adapted 
to  the  somewhat  different  purposes  to  which  they  were 
applied.  The  problems  of  carding  were  in  general  relatively 
simple,  though  the  details  of  the  process  admitted  of  much 
refinement  in  the  technical  details. 

Spinning  involved  a  number  of  serious  problems,  and  two 
distinct  types  of  machines  were  ultimately  produced  which 
were  posMeaed  of  such  varied  merits  that  both  types  have 
always  been  employed  in  the  industry.  The  bobbin  and  fly 
frame  system  of  the  throstle  proved  to  be  partioulariy  well 
adapted  to  the  preparation  of  rovings,  so  that  the  intermedi- 
ate processes  have  been  dominated  by  this  type  of  machtno. 
The  coaner  yams  can  also  be  spun  with  this  type  of  machine^ 
but  the  finer  yams  can  be  spun  only  on  the  mule. 

Thew  two  spinnlnR  machines  arc  based  on  esseatially  dif- 
ferent principles.  Throstle  Hpimiing  is  usually  tennod  the 
CMdMOMud  continuous  procces;  mule  spinning,  the  Intsr- 
higjgiiMii  mittent  process.  On  the  throstle  all  phases  of 
*^^  the  pniccw  proceed  simnltaneoiisly  and  oontjn- 

uoualy:  drawing,  twinting,  and  reeling  on  the  bobbins.  The 
mule  forma  the  thread  during  the  run  of  the  carriage  away 
ixom  the  rolls,  accomplishing  the  dmwiog  and  twisting  at  the 
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same  time,  but  the  reeling  of  the  finished  yam  upon  the  bob- 
bin is  accomplished  during  the  return  of  Uie  carriage  toward 
the  Tollf,  80  that  actual  spinning  is  intennittent. 

The  continuous  process  was  first  to  be  developed.     It 
represents  in  many  ways  a  particularly  brilliant  mechanical 
accomplishment,  for  it  departs  in  all  its  details  _    ^    „ 
from  the  processes  of  spmnmg  on  the  hand 
wheel.    The  essential  feature  of  this  process  is  the  accom- 
pUshmcnt  of  the  drawing-out  of  the  sUver  or  roving  by 
passing  it  through  a  scries  of 
rollers  revolving  at    different 
speeds.  The  adjoining  sectional 
view  of  Arkwright's  spinning 
frame  illustrates  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machine  in  a  som&- 
what  improved  form.     There 
arc  four  pairs  of  rollers,  A  A. 
The  upjjcr  rolls  are  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  rolls  by  the 
wei|^t.s,  B  B,  and.  supposing 
the  rolls  numbered  from  left  to 
ri^t,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pairs  each  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  the  preceding  pair. 
The  sliver  or  roving  was  thus 
drau-n  out  in  the  oourse  of  its 
puBBge  through  the  rolls  to  a 
decree  of  fineness  that  could  be 
regulated  by  variations  in  the 
speed  of  the  rolls.    LoaN-ing  the 

rolls,  the  iiliver  or  roving  passed  downward  to  the  fiyer  and 
bobbin  receiving  the  twist  necessary  to  form  it  into  yam  by 
reason  of  the  rotation  of  the  flyer,  C.  The  finished  yarn  was 
reded  upon  the  bobbin,  D.  by  reason  of  a  difference  in  ppeed 
between  the  flyer  and  the  t>oblnn.  It  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  part  of  the  procen  eitlier  by  drinng  the  bobbin 
faster  Otan  the  flyer  and  thus  drawing  the  yam  from  the 
flyer  tu  the  bobbin,  or  by  driving  the  (Iyer  fantor  than  the 
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bobbin  ao  UiAt  the  yarn  would  be  deposited  upon  the  bobbin. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  machine  will  cither  produce  rav- 
ings from  elivcra  of  carded  cotton,  or  finished  yam  from 
rovings. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  throstle  lies  in  the  succossivo 
accomplishment  of  drawing  and  twinting.  Thin  results  in 
subjecting  the  sliver  or  raving  to  its  chief  strain  and  tension 
before  it  has  received  the  twifit  which  imparUi  strengtb.  It 
Tras  thus  found  to  b«  especially  desirable  to  pass  the  cotton 
successively  through  several  machines  so  that  some  twisting 
was  done  before  all  the  drawing  was  accomplished.  The 
specialization  that  already  existed  between  the  preparation 
of  rovings  and  the  Bntshlng  of  the  yarn  was  thus  ^adually 
carried  farther,  and  the  quality  of  yam  considerably  im- 
proved by  better  management  of  the  machines.  But  even 
when  the  throstle  ia  most  carefully  used,  it  is 
incapable  of  producing  the  finer  grades  of  yam. 
It  b  not  possible  entirely  to  avoid  the  ejects  of  performing 
tlie  drawing  independently  of  and  prior  to  the  twiBting. 

Yarn  is  ^rade<I  in  tenuB  of  the  number  of  hanks  per  pound. 
Hie  hank  represents  a  standard  length  so  that  differeooee  in 
weight  are  in  fact  indices  of  the  fineness  of  the  yam.  The 
number  of  hanks  per  pound  is  technically  cont'd  the  "  count" 
of  the  yam.  Now  the  throt^tle  is  effective  for  counts  up  to 
forty,  though  there  is  some  competition  between  the  mule  and 
tlie  throstle  in  ppinning  forties.  The  mule,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  produces  ^unts  for  general  commerce  as  high 
as  three  hundred  and  fif t ^ ,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  some 
very  extraordinary  achievements  bavo  been  accomplished. 

The  first  use  of  rollem  in  RpimiinR  wa-h  tlic  jnint  work  of 

two  men,  Wyatt  and  Paul,  whose  separal*  contribuljoiis  to 

,  ^^    the  inventions  cannot  now  be  very  successfully 

''  *  ascertained.     It  is  alleged  l»y  Wynlt'a  son,  in 

testimony  given  as  Uto  as  1SI7,  that  bin  father  was  tbe  refil 
inventor  of  the  proooss.  "In  tlte  year  1730,"  be  says,  "Uvioc 
then  at  Litchfield,  my  father  first  ooooetved  the  project  and 
prepared  io  carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  the  year  1733,  by  a 
nuxlel  of  about  two  foot  square,  iu  »  BinaU  building  near 
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Sutton  ColdGeld  without  a  sio^c  witness,  vas  ttpun  the  first 
thread  without  the  intervention  of  human  fingers.  .  .  .  The 
cotton  wool  had  been  carded  in  the  eoronion  way  and  was 
passed  between  two  cylindere  from  whence  the  bobbin  drew 
it  by  means  of  two  distaffs."  Wyatt,  hirasdr,  in  two  letters, 
claims  credit  for  the  invention,  but  not  sole  credit.  He  says, 
in  1741 ,  "  the  engine  owed  the  condition  it  was  thus  in  to  the 
ffljperintendency  of  John  Wyatt."  In  another  letter  he  says, 
"I  am  the  person  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  compiling 
the  spinning  engine."  According  to  his  account,  hopes  of 
eecuring  financial  support  induced  him  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreitpier  more  capable  of  making 
promises  than  of  carr>'ing  them  out.  It  is  implied  that  Paul 
secured  bo  great  an  ascendancy  over  Wyatt  ttiat  the  patent 
finally  taken  out  in  1758  stood  in  Paul's  name.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  patent  ri^ts  in  tliia  machine  and  the  invention  of  othw 
machines  by  Paul  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  claims 
made  by  W>-att  and  his  son. 

The  relations  between  Wyatt  and  Paul  are  most  ad^ 
quately  revealed  by  Paul's  will  and  the  tetters  addressed  to 
him  by  various  correspondents.  From  this  evi-  Rcktfawa 
deDoe  it  b  pcenble  to  reconstruct  a  fairiy  plauM-  '**  '*'"' 
blc  account  of  the  relations  between  the  two  men.  Paul  was 
an  inventor  of  small  means  engaged,  when  we  first  lu^ar  of 
him,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  instrument  for  pink- 
ing crepes  and  tammies  for  bur>'ing  cloths.  Wyatt  was  a  car* 
pont^r,  who  did  some  work  for  Paul  on  the  spinning  mat^hine. 
Wyatt  waa  apparently  better  supplied  nilh  funds  than  Paul, 
for  the  latter  became  indebted  to  him  for  £800.  In  the  fall 
of  1741  Wyatt  was  working  on  the  carding  machine  more  or 
len  under  the  diroclion  uf  Paul,  though  ho  made  a  numher  of 
■uggieRtions  and  improvements.  The  following  spring  Wyatt 
found  hinutcif  in  need  of  money  and  made  a  detonninod 
attempt  to  force  Paul  to  pay  his  debts.  The  bills  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  but  Paul  was  practically  bank- 
rupt. Wyatt  recognized  the  necessity  of  compromise.  In 
a  totter  of  March,  1742,  he  lays,  "The  mooey  b  what  I  want, 
or  at  leait  n-hat  would  pleue  me  best  at  prennt,  but  to  be 
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plain,  I  am  in  some  doubt  of  having  money  from  Mr.  Paul, 
and,  if  apindles  must  at  last  be  my  share,  I  would  be  willing 
to  have  a»  many  aa  would  attach  my  sole  attending."  Wyutt 
was  given  three  hundred  spindles.  The  papczs  gt^ing  with 
them  suggest  that  the  work  of  dealgniug  the  machine  waa 
easentially  Paul's.  The  deed  for  the  flpindlea  was  accom- 
paiue<)  by  a  covenant  in  which  Paul  agreed  "  to  turn  over  the 
plans  (or  crocting  the  spindles,  which  he,  Lewis  Paul,  hath 
gone  by,  and  to  ^vo  Wyatt,  bis  agent  or  hitt  workman,  such 
further  instructions  for  the  erecting,  making,  and  perfooting 
of  the  said  machines  aa  shall  be  requisite  and  needful." 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  initial  impulse  came  from  Paul, 
although  it  is  possible  that  many  suggestions  wore  made  by 
Wj'att  ia  the  course  of  executing  Paul's  designs.  It  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  a  craftsman  of  Wyatt's  caliber 
sliould  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  hia 
contributions,  and  such  presumptions  would  cover  most  uf 
the  discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts. 

In  August,  174S,  Paul  took  out  a  patent  for  a  carding  ma- 
chine, and  in  1758  a  second  patent  for  a  spinning  machine, 
which  is  accompanied  by  fairly  complete  draw- 
ings. It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  this 
spinning  mat-Juno  was  no  more  than  a  dcvclopmetit  of  the 
earlier  machine  on  which  Wyatt  and  Paul  were  working  in 
tlie  thirties.  The  wording  of  the  text  of  the  earlier  patent 
indicates  no  easential  difference  in  principle,  so  that  the  speci- 
fications ol  175S  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
earliest  device  for  combining  rolU  with  the  flyer  and  bobbia. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  the  drawings  are  Incomplete.  The 
rolb  and  flyer  whirb  are  nhown  in  pn>file  give  the  eaaentJal 
mechanical  features  of  the  machine,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  method  for  feeding  the  sliver  or  roving  into  the  roUn. 
Tlie  gcitcnU  form  of  the  macliine,  too,  makes  tt 
difficult  to  imagine  precisely  bow  this  mli^t  bo 
Bccomplidied.  So  far  u  one  can  judge  by  the  drawinga,  the 
functions  of  the  roUs  were  different  from  their  later  ruuctlons 
in  the  dovdt^wd  throstle.  There  was  only  one  jitir  of  roUort, 
80  that  the  drtwing-out  of  the  roving  was  aooomptishod  by 
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tenstOQ  between  tho  rolla  and  tbo  flyor,  instead  of  being  the 
work  of  different  pairs  of  rolb.  The  motion  of  the  flyer  thus 
acconiptisbcd  the  double  task  of  drawing  and  twisting  the 
roving.    The  separation  of  the  drawing  and  twisting  which 
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became  characteristic  of  this  general  type  of  machine  doet 
not  appear  in  this  early  form.  The  description  of  the  prooGBi, 
BB  "spinning  by  rollers,"  used  by  Paul,  is  not  accurate. 

In  jVrkwright's  machine  there  were  at  least  two  pairs  of 
rolls  revoUing  at  different  speoda  so  that  the  drawing-out  of 
the  roving  was  accomplished  between  the  rolls;  the  partially 
finished  yam  vras  thus  Buhjcct«d  to  no  appreciable  tension 
between  the  rolls  and  thv  ilyer.  Without  more  positive  evi- 
dence we  can  only  sunnise,  but  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
oommorcial  failure  of  Paul'n  m.ichino  was  due  to  the  excessive 
■train  placed  upon  the  roving  by  his  n<i^ect  of  the  possibility 
of  accoDpUshing  tho  drswing-out  prooem  by  means  of  roUa. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  no  more  than  Just  to  his  memory  to 
ty  that  bo  ooaoelvod  tho  general  principles  of  q)inning  by 
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In  1741  a  mill  wax  erwtdd  at  Birmingham,  mippliod  irith 
motive  power  by  a  winch  worked  by  two  aases.  Ten  ^rii 

Tb«  am  were  employed.     ThJB  eatablishment  was  not 

•siMini  au  supported  with  ftufficient  funds  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1743.  A  larger  establishment  was  .set  up  at  North- 
ampton with  access  to  water-power.  These  works  had  two 
hundred  luid  fifty  spindles  and  employed  fifty  hands.  Tliey 
were  financed  by  Mr.  Cave,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  these  works  were  operated  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  tbat 
Arkwright  actually  saw  this  mill  at  NorthampU)n,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  prove  either  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  Ark- 
wright's  familiarity  with  Paul's  accomplishment. 

Before  Ark\vright's  perfection  of   the  water-frame  other 
inventors  worked  on  the  spinning  problem.    The  Society  of 
Arts  offered  prizes  for  a  spinning  machine,  and 
a  number  of  machines  were  submitted  to  iW 
committee  between  1761  and  1767.    Most  of  theae  projeetd 
were  of  no  substantial  significance,  but  the  efforts  of  one 
Highs  (Hayes)  were  of  real  importance.    At  the  trial  of  the 
patent  cases  in  1785  Highs  declared  that  he  made  rollers  for  ^ 
the  spinning  of  cotton  in  1767,  two  years  before  Arkwright'sfl 
patent  was  taken  out.  He  did  not  follow  up  his  invention  for  ~ 
want  of  money.    It  was  represented  only  by  a  model  wliich 
had  been  made  for  him  by  a  clook-maker  named  Kay.    This 
clock-maker  called  Arkwiight'a  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  model  of  Highs  neenu  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  watcr-fnuno,  if  not  the  actual  basis  of  the 
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Arkwright  had  b<M>n  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  barber. 
He  had  little  or  no  education,  but  seems  to  have  been  aggnt- 
Bive  and  alert.  Discovery  of  a  chemical  prooass 
for  d>'ciiig  tuiir  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
general  practice  of  hL=i  craft  for  the  allied  occupation  of  wig- 
making.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  colk-eting  hair  at 
county  fairs.  Ho  alleges  that  the  years  following  1701  were 
spent  in  oxperimsnts  with  spinning  machinery,  but  there  ia 
taan  reason  to  believe  that  he  continued  his  wig-making 
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until  1767  when  he  (ell  in  with  Kay  at  Warrington.    Kay 
told  him  of  Highs's  machine  and  agreed  to  make  a  model. 

Arkwright  abandoned  his  former  business  and  HCt  to  work 
on  the  spinning  problem,  apparently  as  much  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  business  man  as  an  inventor.  A&  Kay  was  un- 
rftble  to  make  all  the  parUs,  the  services  of  a  smith  and  a 
watch-toolmakcr  were  secured.  Arkwright  went  to  his  old 
home,  Preston,  to  raise  money  for  the  undertaking.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  a  liquor-dealer  named  Smalley,  and  a 
demonstration  was  given  in  the  parlor  of  the  Free  Grammar 
8«Aool.  Smalley  was  much  impressed,  but  fear  of  rioting 
induced  them  to  move  to  Nottin^iam.  Through  Smalley's 
^influeDcc  funds  were  obtained  from  local  bank-  -n*  muo 

B,  but  their  support  was  withdrawn  when  un-  '"'^ 
cted  diiEculties  delayed  the  perfection  of  the  machine. 
However,  this  support  was  not  withdrawn  until  Arkwright 
I  bi3  project  had  been  commended  to  the  attention  of  Need 
Strutt,  machine-makers.  Strutt  was  a  mechanician,  so 
■  bis  study  of  the  model  resulted  in  a  number  of  help- 
ful suggestions.  The  machine  was  Gnished  and  patented 
in  1769. 

A  mill  was  set  up  at  Nottingham  driven  by  horse-power, 
but  water-power  was  found  to  be  more  practicable  and  a 
larger  mill  was  &siablt5ihed  at  Cromford  in  1771.  Th«iu« 
Tluw  years   later,   after   an   expenditure  of  '^■••^ 
£12,000,  some  pro5ta  began  to  be  realized.    The  anil  became  i 
fairly  suooeesful,  but  other  manufacturers  refused  to  buy  yam 
of  Ajfkwris^t,  and  it  proved  to  be  necessary  to  find  means  of 
using  the  product  of  the  mill.    The  partnera  began  the  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  turned  later  to  the  wcavinK  of  cali- 
ooes.    Their  rivals  complained  to  the  excise  nflicials  on  the 
ground  that  these  calicoes  wore  made  in  contravention  of  the 
Calico  Act.    A  connderable  ittock  of  goods  accumulated  and 
tbe  pHTtnen  wont  to  Parliumvnl  for  n-lief .  Mt;uring  the  repeal , 
of  the  aol  deepite  the  strung  lobby  run  by  the  Lancashire' 
manufacturers.    Although  Arkwiijdit  could  hardly  be  colled 
the  inventor  of  the  npinning  machine,  he  must  bo  n^cognlzod ' 
■8  the  founder  of  the  modero  English  cotton  industry. 
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The  neighboring  manufacturen  beean  to  build  and  uso 
machines;  alt  the  vVrkivriftht  machines,  carding,  Unvring,  and 
ro^ing  machines  as  well  as  the  spinning  frame. 
Arkwright  finally  brought  aloe  suits,  and  tho 
manufacturen  formed  an  associatioo  to  defend  the  eases, 
one  of  which  was  selected  for  trial.  The  defense  of  the  manu- 
facturera  wa*  that  the  specifications  were  so  obscure  that 
there  was  a  manifest  effort  to  withheld  knowledge  of  the 
machine.  Mechanics  were  produced  who  swore  that  the 
machine  could  not  bo  built  from  the  spccilicationa  in  the 
patent.  Both  judge  and  jury  agreed  upon  setting  the  patent 
aside  (1781).  The  case  was  brouj^t  up  agun  upon  appeal. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  expressed 
an  opinion  that  was  favorable  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  speci- 
fications. The  manufacturers  joined  again  in  the  pronccu- 
tjon  of  the  case,  which  was  finally  argued  before  a  special  jury 
in  Juno,  17S5.  In  this  trial  it  was  contended  tiiat  the  inven- 
tion was  not  the  work  of  Arkwright :  that  the  idea  was  not 
original  with  him,  and  that  the  invention  itself  was  not  really 
his  work.  Failure  to  disclose  the  invention  in  his  specifica* 
tioTin  woA  also  alleged.  It  was  at  this  trial  that  Ilighs  was 
brought  in  as  a  witness.  The  manufacturers  succeeded  In 
establishing  their  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  tho 
patents  vera  thrown  open. 

The  use  nf  the  new  machines  was  undoubtedly  extended  by 
this  additional  facility  afTtirded  to  alt  alitce.  The  effect  (rf 
Tiw  vatMk  the  opening  of  the  patents  was  relatively  greater 
^'**  than  it  would  he  to-tlay  in  any  industry  becauso 

scarce  any  of  these  mactiincs  were  at  that  time  the  object  of 
special  engineering  designs  or  of  particular  craft  stdlt  in  oon- 
Btruetion.    The  water-frftmcs  as  then  used  could  be  built  by 
carpenters  and  blackjcmilhs,  and  it  whs  this  case  of  setting 
them  up  that  Imd  Utcn  a  cau.tc  of  Arkwright's  dlfBoulUw.  ^ 
A  manufacturer  who  succeeded  in  enticing  away  some  one  or  H 
two  of  Arkwrii^t's  workmen  could  pnHluco  maohinw  that  ^M 
would  bo  sulMtantially  the  oquivalciit  of  tbo  ori^nals. 

The  water-frame  was  a  mcclianical  means  of  doing  what 
bstj  hag  been  done  —  spinning  rcUtivcly  coarse  yarus  for  tho 
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manufacture  of  calicoes.  The  yarn  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  the  vreavers  to  dispense  nitb  the  linen  varps  that 
had  been  usod,  but  on  the  whole  the  novelty  of  Arkwrijtlit's 
ftccompliahment  lay  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
work  that  was  then  being  done  by  hand.  The  development 
of  the  intcnnittent  process  of  spinning  which  culminated  in 
the  invention  of  the  mule  really  introduced  a  new  product. 
In  17(>3  muslins  began  to  be  manufactured  in  England  by 
Joeoph  Shaw  of  Bolton.  This  manufacture  was  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  importation.'*  of  yam  from  India,  but  despite 
this  handicap  the  industry  made  »ome  substantial  progress. 
Tltere  was  available  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  spin- 
ning by  the  intermittent  proce^  only  the  small  machine 
introduced  by  Hargreaves,  usually  known  as  the 
"jenny."  It  was  little  more  than  an  cnlarge- 
nunt  of  the  conventional  hand  wheel,  but  it  enabled  a  single 
workman  to  run  a  number  of  spindles  instead  of  one  only. 
The  machine  wan  in  no  wise  automatic  and  involved  so  much 
attention  that  it  was  not  a  great  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
spinner.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  jenny  in  its  im- 
proved form.  There  is  a  box  (4-4)  beneath  which  contains 
ro\-ing9:  a  carriage  (5-6)  with  a  movable  clasp  bar  (16)  capa- 
ble of  holding  firmly  the  rovings  which  pass  through  it  to  the 
spindles  (3-3).  The  spindles  are  rotated  by  means  of  the 
large  wheel  (B-B). 

Tbo  jenny  waa  worked  by  one  peison,  who  took  up  bis  poeitioo 
in  front '  f  the  frmiu>.  TIic  ravings  were  then  drawn  between  the 
"elove"  of  cia^j)  liars  of  the  carriage,  and  attached  to  the  spindles, 
tbe  oarmtte  having  first  been  placed  in  position  for  ooRuneacing 
work  that  was  at  the  end  of  its  traverse,  nearest  the  epindlcs.  The 
bottom  bar  baving  )>een  lowered,  tbe  carriage  was  drawn  away 
froni  it^  [MMUtion.  until  n  prrtpor  quantity  of  rovo  to  form  one 
"  dniw,"  or  U'ngth  of  yam.  hiid  Ixwn  given  out,  which  waa  regulated 
by  a  mark  on  thi^  nidn  of  tho  frame.  The  lower  bar  was  then  raised, 
the  rovo  httliJ.aiu)  thnitpindksact  in  motion  by  the  spinner  turning 
tbn  wheel,  H,  at  tJie  umc  time  n>mmcncinn  Ut  draw  the  carriage 
further  out  rn>m  itM  position  near  Uie  spindlw.  I'bus  the  ntirmui' 
tion  nnil  twmiinK  of  the  rovo  went  on  simultaneoualy,  uolii  tho 
rv'i'  ri-A  of  liiicncmi  was  aliaiiMMl,  when  tbu  outwaid 
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A  short  time  lonf^r,  to  order  to  import  sufficioat  twist  to  the  thmuJ. 
I  In  the  yitriLs  intended  for  warps  this  w&a  much  more  than  for  wefl«, 

I  in  which  the  siiinc  degree  of  strength  wiu  not  a-qulrcd.    When  Hiia 

I  twisting  had  l>oen  oomplcttxl,  tho  carriage  was  siii;)itl.v  hacltexl,  tho 

I  guide  or  (oiler  wire,  12,  was  geutly  hrougltt  dowu  upon  tltc  tliroadi. 


Tb«  mala 


no.  S.  Ikpbovxd  Mookl  op  Harokeaves'b  SPtNXDaa  Jknnt 

means  of  the  cord,  7,  dcproeing  them  to  tho  required  level:  the 
lecl,  B,  was  then  turned  slowly  round,  cautting  the  spindles  to 
ind  up  the  tbroad  as  the  carriage  rcturaod  to  it«  fint  Mdlion.' 

Crompton,  who  developed  this  machine  intJ  the  present 
niulc,  was  brought  up  u  a  jenny  epinncr.'  Work  on  hb 
invention  was  begun  about  1774  and  cxpcrimcn- 
tftUoD  continued  for  about  Hvc  years.  He 
finally  produced  what  was  at  firet  known  as  the  "ball-io-lho- 
wood  "  machine  or  "  muslin  wheel."  The  came  "mule"  woa 
fpven  it  tatoT  because  it  comhinod  features  of  both  the  jenny 
and  Ibo^wut^^r-fniinjjJ  The  mule  differed  from  the  jenny  In 
ic  pluL-c  (if  the  Aa»]i  wiut  lakru  by  two  pairs  of 
nllere,  and  the  «pindle«  were  pluct>d  upon  tho  carriage.  The 
roUere  were  appiircntly  imtplred  by  tho  watt'r-framc,  though 
•  M«nd«a,  IL;  Cdkm  8pbmi»t  (Lowkia,  1880),  MS. 
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they  served  a  different  purpose.  They  were  feed  rollers 
rather  than  drawing  rollos.  The  annexed  out  shows  a  side 
view  of  the  umchine  greatly  Amplified.  The  ravings  at  A 
are  drawn  off  by  the  rolls  and  in  that  man- 
Der  fed  into  the  machine.  If  wo  imapne  the 
process  to  begin  with  the  carriage  near  the  rolls  at  L,  the 
carriage  would  then  recede  from  the  rolls  at  a  rate  of  sjseed 
proportioned  to  the  speed  of  the  rolls.  A  certain  amount  of 
roving  was  thus  drawn  in.    While  the  carriage  is  retreating 


Fio.  4.  Cmourtox'a  Mclb 

from  the  rolls  its  speed  is  sufficiently  great  to  subject  the 
loving  to  some  tension  at  the  name  time  that  the  ro\'ing  is 
being  twisted.  Shortly  before  the  carriage  reaches  the  limit 
of  it«  run,  the  rollers  st^ip  so  that  the  proces,-*  of  druniDg  out 
the  roving  is  completed  after  the  yam  has  been  otherwise 
finished.  At  Uds  stage  the  yam  is  capable  of  bearing  con- 
udcrable  tension  and  therefore  fine  yams  could  be  produced. 
When  the  carriage  reaches  the  full  limit  of  its  run,  the  spin- 
dial  are  given  a  reverse  motion  eo  that  the  completed  yarn  is 
iqcIikI  up  as  tho  carriage  returns  toward  the  rolls. 

In  tho  original  raulos  these  various  phasea  of  the  prooees 
requirod  the  constant  atteotioD  of  the  operative.  The  seU- 
actor  aceoDiplishcd  these  operations  automatically,  and  the 
delicate  mechanisms  required  to  pi^rlumi  thvut  make  it  one 
of  the  moMt  rrmarkal>l(;  of  nil  tlic  early  iiicrtmnical  invonUoflfl. 

Crompton's  hnt  uuicUiuu  wan  buill  of  wood  und  carried 
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only  twenty  or  thirty  spindles,  but  with  these  machined 

nu  able  to  spin  yum  to  thv  count  of  mxty,  a de-' 
gree  of  fineness  that  equaled  the  East  Indian 
yarns  usually  imported.  The  product  was  rapidly  improved 
and  the  best  East  Indian  yams  surpassed.  By  17D0  Robert 
Owen  was  able  to  produce  counts  as  high  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  thrco  hundred,  though  it  was  not  customarj-  then 
to  produce  such  yam  for  general  commerce.*  In  1851 
Bomplee  wore  spun  for  exhibition  purpome  that  would  bo 
graded  as  xcvcn  hundreds.  The  mule  thus  exceeded  all 
possible  accomplishments  of  the  human  hand.  The  finest 
products  of  the  Indian  spinners  were  introduced  into  general 
oommerce  and  yarns  could  be  produced  that  surpassed  the 
-  I  Ml,  ^  utmost  known  to  men.  The  mule  thus  achieved 
te^ii*  1^  distinction  that  is  mthin  the  scope  of  few 

Inventions,  and  it  must  certainly  bo  deemed  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  textile  inventions.  Its  development,  too,  was 
fundamental  to  the  establishment  of  all  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  England  and  Europe.  l)ut  for  this 
machine  Europe  would  have  always  been  dependent  upon 
India  for  yarn  and  goods,  excepting  only  the  coarse  grades. 
The  future  of  the  cotton  industry  was  thus  profoundly  influ* 
enccd  by  this  invention,  though  the  use  of  the  water^frome 
in  preparing  rovings  makes  it  impoaable  to  ascribe  the 
fdianges  that  took  place  to  either  invention  exclusively. 
Crompton  received  but  little  benefit  financially  from 
invention.  The  workmen  in  the  vicinity  had  long  knoun 
his  experiments,  and  he  was  threatened  with  violence  soon 
after  the  completion  of  bis  mule.  He  felt  that  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  destroy  the  machine  or  make  it  public.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  any  patenta,  but  the  original 
machine  was  sold  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  to  be  used  as 
B  model  in  the  building  of  oihcm.  They  took  the  machi 
but  Crompton  never  received  the  sums  of  money 
by  Uiem.  In  1812  the  pressure  of  oecoasity  moved  him 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a  pension  and  on  recommcndati 
of  the  committoe  a  grant  of  X6000  was  mode. 
>  Pbdoon,  P.:  Li/t  <tf  Mml  Om*.  u  «7. 
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The  last  of  the  textile  inventionfi  was  the  power  loom. 
This  va»  the  work  of  a  clergyman  whose  attention  was  called 
to  the  problem  in  an  entirdy  casual  manner  by 
■  manufacturer.  A  friend  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tiy  happened  to  remark  to  Cartwright  upon  the  dispropor- 
Uon  that  hod  come  about  between  weaving  and  nptnning  by 
reason  of  the  spinning  inventions.  The  influence  of  the  re- 
mark is  described  by  Cartwright  ad  follows: 

It  struck  mo  thnt  m  plain  wonviu^  can  only  be  three  movementa 
which  were  to  follow  one  another  in  sucoeaioQ,  there  would  be  little 
difEciilty  in  producing  tbemaixl  repeating  Umn.  Full  of  theee  ideas 
I  imoMKliiitely  uuployod  a  carpeat«r  and  u  tunlth  lo  carry  them  into 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  marhine  was  finished,  I  got  a  wmvcr  to  put 
in  a  warp  which  was  of  euch  material  as  sail  cloths  are  imualty  made 
of.  To  mj-  groat  delight,  a  piece  of  cloth,  auch  ax  it  wae.  was  tlie 
product.  The  reed  fell  with  the  wei|d>t  of  at  least  half  a  hundred 
wei^t  and  the  springe  which  threw  the  ahutlJe  were  strong  enough 
to  have  thrown  a  Congreave  rocket.  In  short,  it  required  the 
ctrength  of  tvro  powerful  men  to  work  the  machine  at  a  alow  rat« 
and  only  then  a  short  time.  I  then  senirvd  wluit  I  thought  was  a 
most  valuable  property  by  a  patent  on  April  4,  1785.  Thia  being 
done,  I  oondceocndod  to  Me  how  other  pmpk'  wove,  and  you  will 
gtMee  my  aatonishment  when  I  compared  their  ea^y  modes  of  oper- 
ation with  mine.  It  waa  not  until  1787  that  I  oonq)l«ted  my  inven- 
tioo  aud  took  out  my  firat  weaving  patent. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  factory  with  power  looms 
at  Doncaatcr,  but  the  concern  was  not  successful.  In  1790 
s  Manchester  firm  with  a  license  from  CartwriRht  set  up  a 
weaving  factory  and  spent  much  money  in  attempting  to 
improve  Uw  power  loom.  They  met  with  little  success  and 
tho  undertaking  was  finally  abaiidoned  after  the  deetructioa 
of  the  finb  mill  by  a  fins. 

Tho  chief  defect  of  the  early  loom  was  the  afasonco  of  any 
meobaoical  contrivance  to  draw  tho  warp  as  it  imrolted  from 
thebeam.  The  dinit-tilty  was  overcome  in  part  pwlMhMol 
by  dreaaing  the  warp  before  it  was  wound  on  the  '^  **"" 
b«un  at  all :  a  loom  witti  sueh  an  atUohment  waa  brou^t  out 
by  the  finn  of  lUdoliffo  and  Rom.  The  invention  waa  mally 
the  work  of  an  employee,  William  Johnson,  a  diasiptited 
WMver  of  volatile  Utmpartnuuit,  btiUianl  in  coDoopUoo,  but 
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lacking  in  the  concentration  required  to  (pve  efTcct  to 
ideas.  RadclitTe  was  very  anxious  to  develop  weaving  to' 
chock  the  exportation  of  cotton  yam  which  was  beginning  to 
be  considerable.  Uts  experiments  began  in  January,  1802. 
and  tbc  macbine  was  patented  in  18(^-04.  Three  patents 
were  tAken  out  by  Uorrocks  in  the  years  1803, 1805,  and  1813. 
His  loom  was  compact  and  strong;  it  was  finjUIy  made  on 
efficient  machine  and  became  ultimately  the  basis  of  the 
modem  power  loom.  Horrocks  himself,  however,  failed  and 
sank  into  jwverty.  Tbc  idea  was  developed  by  Sharp  and 
Roberts,  machine-builders,  who  placed  a  much-improved 
model  of  the  Horrocks  loom  on  the  market  in  1822.  This 
machine  was  a  commercial  success;  the  first  loom  really 
capable  of  competing  with  the  hand  industry.  The  signifi- 
canco  of  the  invention  is  shown  by  the  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  of  power  looms  in  use. 

NuMBxss  or  Powm  Locus 
1813  1820  1829 

2,400  I3,l«)  45,500 


W«j^«»ii 

Seodaod t 


2.000         10,000 


It  will  be  obeor>'ed  that  no  oonsidcrablo  use  was  made ' 
the  power  loom  before  1S20,  and  that  the  use  of  the  loom' 
devdoped  rather  r  .pldly  in  the  decade  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sharp  and  Roberta  loom  of  1822.  The  power 
loom,  however,  did  not  attain  even  approxtmalcly  its  modern 
form  until  1841.  Kenworthy  and  BuUouglt  of  Blackburn 
then  brought  out  thmr  improved  loom  equipped  with  wdf- 
acting  temple,  stop,  and  taking  up  motion.  The  labor  of 
weaving  was  reduced  by  nearly  one  half  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  hi^  grade  cloth  was  produced. 

The  n^Ialion  of  the  de\itlopment  of  machinery  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  b  moKt  olearly  shown  by  the  statislu«_ 
that  on  available,  despite  their  many  defioicndu.  The  it 
eomploteocfls  and  uncertainty  of  much  of  this  informAiiori 
mokot  it  tmpoiidbto  to  roAoh  certain  ooooluiions  with  reic 
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eooe  to  many  matters  of  detAil,  but  the  larger  facts  in  the 
expansion  of  the  industry  appear  in  such  striking  fashion  as 
to  admit  of  little  reanonable  doubt. 

The  older  writers  were  inclined  to  date  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  from  the  period  of  the  great  inventions,  represent- 
ing thbt  expanaon  as  a  result  of  the  development  sipa^oa  «t 
of  meclianlcal  proceaseH.  Presumptions  against  *•"  i»*«"t 
Buch  a  view  are  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods,  but  without  some  means  of  de- 
termining the  quantitative  changes  and  the  rates  of  expan- 
eioD  at  different  periods,  these  presumptions  could  search 
Boffioe  to  establish  the  larger  outUnes  of  the  history  of  the 
industr>*.  Graphs  I  and  II  present  the  rates  of  expansion  in 
the  indu8tr>',  as  measured  by  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  the  value  of  merchamliM  exported.  The  supply  of 
mw  mat«riala  is  imported  »o  that  the  figures  for  the  quan* 
tittes  imported  afford  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  quanti- 
tative expanuoD  of  the  entire  industry.  The  figures  for 
the  values  of  goods  exported  are  obviously  subject  to  ele- 
ments of  ern)r  that  do  not  exist  in  statistics  of  the  weight 
of  imports,  but  the  importance  of  the  export  trade  in  fin- 
ished goods  makes  such  figures  an  interesting  supplement  to 
the  other  series. 

The  graphs  have  boon  plotted  upon  a  logarithmic  scale  in 
the  vertical  dimension  in  order  to  represent  the  rates  of  ex- 
pansion as  distinct  from  the  absolute  quantita- 
tive  increase.  The  more  usual  arithmetic  scale 
is  sufficiently  representative  when  the  absolute  quantities 
compared  do  not  vary  greatly,  but  no  helpful  comparisons 
can  b«  mode  by  such  a  scale  when  the  difTerences  between  the 
largest  numbers  and  the  smallest  numbers  arc  as  great  as 
in  these  series  of  figures.  The  exports  of  manufactures  io- 
ereoaed  one  thousand-fold  between  1710  and  ISOO:  under 
such  conditions  an  increase  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  cen- 
tury that  would  represent  a  doubling  of  e:q>ort8  could 
•eanw  be  perceived  if  oomparod  with  the  large  volume  of 
ncportation  at  the  ckwa  of  the  period.  For  tho  purposes 
of  studying  the  ehronolocr  of  the  industry,  the  rates  of 
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growth  arc  more  important  than  changes  In  the  absolata 

volume  of  production  or  exportation.  fl 

Graph  I  indicates  that  the  expansion  of  the  industry  bejfa^ 

Hwuioiot       about  1740.    MHrliines  vrere  not  significantly^ 

applied  to  the  industry  lutil  tbc  decade  of  tliH 
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soventies,  but  the  mdustry  had  already  by  that  time  ander- 
gone  a  great  expansion.  The  rate  of  gn)wth  Iwtween  1740 
ftud  1770  was  greater  in  the  export  trade,  than  io  the  industry 
as  a  whole:  imports  of  raw  cotton  txebled,  exports  increased 
tenfold.  These  rates  of  expansion  were  somewhat  less  con- 
siderable tiian  in  the  next  three  deca^les.  but  the  difference  is 
notasgreatasmight  bcsupposed.  Wc  tend  to  compare  abso- 
lute volumes  as  distinct  from  rates  of  change. 

We  may  therefore  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  inven- 
tiOM  were  a  result  of  expansion  in  the  industry  as  well  aa  a 
ouise  Ot  further  growth.  They  were  a  response  to  a  definite 
and  consciously  felt  opportunity. 

Graph  II  is  interacting  in  connection  with  the  dtscus- 
doos  as  to  the  proper  termination  uf  what  wo  may  call  the 
'•period"  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.    Unless  q^^^^ 
the  term  is  used  in  the  very  narrow  sense  of  the 
period  of  the  Great  Inventions,  thcro  is  no  justification  In 

I.  Piotmss  fOM  ORAras  I  \st>  U 
IwoRTS  or  Raw  Comm  aho  Bxroms  or  MANvrAcruias* 
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1701 1.9  23 

1710 7  S 

1730 1.9  IS 
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1781 2.9  U 
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17M .• aao 
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1785 18.4 

1787 1.101 

ITW 81.4  1,001 

IKN M.O  MOB 

1811 MS 

1821 1».Q  10,000 

IRSl 3S0.5  17,300 

IHtl 48B.B  98,400 
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relatively  cariy  dates  that  have  frequently  been  suggeeted*! 
It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  some  purpose  io  conoeiv- 
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Ing  the  peritHl  of  the  movement  as  the  entire  intcn-al  between 
the  old  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  fairly  stable  relation- 
Bhip  of  Ute  different  aspects  of  Industry  under  the  new  order. 
We  are  here  conccnied  with  the  textile  Iradea  alone,  but  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  cotton  industry'  wiu  expanding  ai 
substantiaily  the  same  rate  as  in  the  preceding  dccadce  untJI 
1871.  Since  that  time  the  more  important  changci  have 
taken  place  in  the  metal  trades,  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
tlKirc  can  be  no  question  of  any  ntability  in  the  textile  trodea^ 
until  the  last  decadee  of  the  century.  fl 

The  expansion  of  the  oottou  trade  during  the  greater  part^ 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  jointly  to  the  continued 
Riwaitiii        improvement  of  the  fundamental  mactuDOS  and 
cMtM  loduMn  to  the  displacement  of  the  other  textflca.    The 
chnngea  in  the  ooste  of  spinning  aro  preeentod  in  subsequent 

raptu,  but  unfortunatdy  it  b  not  poaslble  to  make  a 
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simple  statement  with  reference  to  the  costs  of  weaving. 
The  elements  of  the  comparison  are  too  complex  bccauso  the 
goods  are  not  so  oomptetety  standordiiied.  The  changcit  in 
the  relative  pomtion  of  the  various  textile  industries  arc  indi- 
cated by  Graphs  III  and  IV.  In  Graph  III  the  rates  of 
groirtb  of  the  industries  are  shown  in  so  far  as  the  changes  can 
be  expressed  by  the  vahiee  oi  goods  consumed  at  home  or 
exported-  This  also  is  a  ratio  chart  drawn  to  a  logarithmic 
scalet  80  that  the  comparison  should  be  made  primarily 
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IL  FtacRis  roB  Okapb  III 
RiLATin  PosmoK  or  to*  Bni-nm  Temui  iKscirmnDB' 
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between  the  degrees  of  inclinatioQ  of  the  various  lines.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  figures  were  available  for  the  long  period 
between  1783  and  1859,  and  especially  so  in  \iew  of  the  fact 
that  tills  period  was  the  time  of  greatest  change  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  inttustncs. 

The  cotton  induatjy  displays  a  rapid  expanrion;  the  Ilnoa 
industry  shows  some  growth  especially  in  the  export  trade; 
but  the  woolen  industry  uuikes  no  notable  cxpanaon  except 
in  the  export  trade.  Theee  rates  of  growth  may  be  correlated 
with  the  growth  of  population.  When  the  population  of  a 
country  is  mcreastng  as  rapidly  as  that  of  England  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  some  growth  of  essential  industries 
18  to  be  expected.  The  very  slow  growth  of  the  woolen  in- 
dustry therefore  indicates  a  condition  that  must  have  been 
disbeorteiiing  to  the  wook-n  manufaoturcn.  The  change  is 
perhaps  concealed  in  part  by  changes  b  the  charactei*  of  the 
goods.  It  became  iKweasaiy  to  abandon  the  manufacture 
of  the  most  expensive  woolens  and  to  give  more  attention 
to  cheaper  grades.  The  actual  quaniitlos  of  goods  produced 
probably  inataaed  more  rapidly  than  the  values.  HowevoTp; 
it  ts  not  possible  to  evade  the  general  oooolusion  that  the 
oottoQ  industry  roeo  rapidly  to  a  poBtknn  of 
mmtMog  tbo  teaOMc  trades. 
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Thia  Appears  in  a  diSereot  group  of  figures  in  Graph  IV, 
a  oomparison  of  the  relative  amouDta  of  raw  material  used, 
pound  (or  pound.  The  comparison  seems  rather  crude,  but 
it  avoids  certain  element:*  of  error  involved  in  figures  of 
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values.  The  6(turat  have  bfwi  reduced  to  perwntagw.  It 
may  be  obflerved  further  that  there  are  figures  available  for 
tha  years  1820-31,  so  that  the  material  ia  En  that  respect 
mora  wtiafaetory  ihaa  Uie  matrrinl  embodied  in  the  preced- 
ing grepb.  The  incluuon  of  those  additional  figures  in  the 
aeries,  however,  doce  not  change  tho  prtcral  sfpeol  of  the 
Hnce.  llw  growth  of  the  ootton  biluslry  proceeded  without 
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lDt«m]ption  or  much  change  in  rate,  from  tho  doee  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  mid-nineteenth.  It  became  mora 
definitely  dominant  than  any  ot  the  industries  bad  been  in 
the  earlier  period.  The  position  of  flax  and  wool  here  indi- 
eatea  that  tho  change  in  the  basts  of  comparison  results  in 
Bh|^t  differences.  They  »eem  to  be  nearly  co6rdinate  in 
importance  in  1798,  tliough  in  tho  preceding  graph  tho 
woolen  bdustry  was  palpably  the  more  important. 

Graphs  V  and  VI  show  the  changes  in  the  prioee  of  raw 
ootttin  and  of  the  two  grades  of  yam  that  became  character- 
istic of  the  new  induBtry.  The  arithmetic  scale  has  been  used 
in  these  graphs  ae  absolut«  comparisons  are  estsential.  These 
figures  are  somewhat  conjectural,  being  computations  by 
Ellison  from  the  b<x)t  data  available  for  the  years  mentioned. 

IV.  FiacBze  fob  Gbafhs  V  aso  VI 
PaiCH  AXD  Coflis  m  Malimo  Nuuuta  40  Yask 
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The  high  cost  of  cotton  in  1799  in  the  figures  for  Number  40 
yam  docs  not  seem  wholly  ooDsistent  with  the  figures  given 
in  the  other  table.  The  prioM  quoted  for  1799  in  the  former 
instance  are  presumed  to  rei1e>ct  war  conditiona,  but  it  is  not 
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very  plausible  to  euppoee  higher  oost^  for  the  coarse  thao 
fw  the  fine  yarns.  For  that  year  Number  40  vb  quoted 
hif^er  thaa  Numb^  100.     VTitix  rcforcnoo  to  the  dating  of 

the  changes  in  the  In- 
dustry' thoeo  details  of 
costs  are  not  as  aignifi- 
cojit  lut  thn  relation  of 
the  prices  of  theeeoounts 
of  yam  to  the  prices  of 
the  counts  used  before 
the  introduction  <^  ma- 
chines. 

The  prices  of  grades 
erf  yarn  that  were  used 

lier  period, 
for  the  purpoeee  that 
were  Bubetantially  the 
same  as  those  to  which 
these  counts  were  ap- 
plied, are  noted  on  the 
graphs.  Neither  forties 
Dor  one  hundreds  vrere 
commonly  used  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  mar 
chiQcry.  Twenty-fours, 
twenties,  and  tuxtcens 
are  mentioned  in  ooo- 
sections  which  seem  to 
suggest  that  they  occu- 
pied the  place  in  the 
trade  that  later  came  to 
be  dominated  by  tho 
forties,  but  weft  spun  at  Manchester  about  1760  was  graded 
between  fives  and  sixtcens.  The  first  effect  of  the  intro* 
duction  of  machinery,  therefore,  was  not  so  much  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  the  ultimate  products  as  to  improve  the  cbarso' 
terd  the  goods.    Tho  dixpbuiement  came  earlier  In  the  fine 
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V.  FlOUBBB  FOB  QrAFH  VU 

CosTB  or  Iabos  pkb  Poitkd  or  Yarn.    Hand  Mdubi,  1812;  8ur< 
Acxosa,  1830;  and  Kxso  Sfixnbbs  in  Ikdu* 
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yam  tztde,  if  we  may  tni^t  the  figum  rtratented,  and  there 
would  Mem  to  be  no  grounds  for  doubtiug  this  coocIusIod. 
It  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  general  characteristica  of 
the  product  of  tho  mule.  The  greatest  changes  in  the  prices 
of  the  high  countfi  took  place  before  1800,  whereas  the  great- 
est changes  in  the  prices  of  the  lower  counts  took  place 
between  1800  and  1S29.  The  influence  of  the  inventions 
upon  the  prices  of  tho  product  was  thus  much  lees  sudden 
than  it)  frequently  supposed. 

The  absolute  dlfforencee  in  the  costs  of  production  are  also 
shown  by  Graph  VII.  It  will  be  ob8cr\'ed  that  the  intro* 
duction  of  tho  sotf-octor  mule  did  not  result  in  co««Ib  Bnc 
any  startling  reductions  in  the  coats  of  produc-  **^  ***  '"*'' 
ing  the  tower  counts,  although  large  economies  were  realised 
in  the  production  of  one  hundred  and  fifties  and  two  hun- 
dreds. The  more  interesting  oompariaon  lies  between  the 
costs  in  India  and  in  England.  The  mule  could  produce 
one  hundreds  cheaper  than  the  Indian  hand-spinncrs  pro- 
ducc<l  forties;  one  hundred  and  fifties,  cheaper  than  the 
hand-spinners  could  ^in  eighties;  two  hundreds,  cheaper 
than  the  Indians  could  produce  one  hundreds.  Further- 
mon,  the  oosts  of  producing  tho  higher  counts  by  hand  will 
be  seen  to  be  subetaDttaUy  prohibitive.  It  is  thus  the  dis- 
tinction of  tho  new  cotton  industry  that  it  brought  to  the 
of  the  people  better  goods  Iban  eroD  the  rich  bod 


boao  able  to  afford  in  tho  ouliar  paiod. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 
THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  METAL  TRADES 

I.  A  New  Fttel  and  a  New  Furnace 

Thb  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Eng* 
land  is  iisually  associated  with  the  cbanfico  from  charcoal 
fuel  to  coal  and  coal  products.  In  some  of  ths 
industrial  histories  the  change  of  fuel  la  alleged 
to  bo  the  primary  change.  This  is  a  serious  misconception. 
The  fuel  was,  indeed,  changed,  but  the  change  in  the  fud 
was  only  a  part  of  a  general  transfonnation  of  the  technique 
of  ore  reduction  and  of  metbodji  of  preparing  the  variooa 
classes  of  iron  products.  The  changes  in  technique  embraced 
a  comprehen.sive  transformation  of  nearly  all  the  mechanical 
and  metallurgical  aspects  of  those  processes.  It  is  fairiy 
oertaJn  that  the  attempt  to  use  coal  products  as  fuel  was  the 
stimulus  to  many  of  the  changes,  but  it  was  not  the  sole 
stimulus,  and  the  transformation  is  very  inadequately  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  change  in  fuel. 

In  the  broadest  sense  the  transformation  of  the  industiy 
was  a  substitution  of  indirect  processes  for  direct  processes. 
There  was  an  increased  spccialiwition  which  carried  with  it 
important  technical  advantages,  The  introduction  of  colw 
OS  the  primar>'  fuel  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  change, 
but  great  mechanical  improvements  were  no  less  necessary. 
Tlic  direct  proccaa  gets  its  name  from  the  production  of 
malleable  iron  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  {Hooeas  of 
iNBMidMfM  """(^'t'^S-  Malleable  or  wrought  iron  is  iron 
''°^"'  that  Is  nearly,  if  not  entir^,  pure.  It  ti  free 
from  carbon  and  from  other  substancce  that  might  impair 
the  toQC^en  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  product. 
When  iron  is  combined  with  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  it  la 
known  as  oast  iron.  It  in  said  to  be  impoesible  for  iron 
oontoin  mudi  more  than  five  ur  six  per  cent  of  carbon 
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more  than  two  per  cent  ta  sufBcJent  to  make  iron  brittle  and 
undedrable  for  purposes  requiring  great  tensilo  strength. 

Steel  is  a  combtnatinn  of  iron  with  relatively  moderate 
percentages  of  carbon.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  range  In 
the  qualities  and  properties  of  steel,  because  minute  varia- 
Uon.s  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  occasion  great  ^^ 
transformations  in  the  physical  properties  of 
the  metal.  Some  types  of  iron  bc^  to  exhibit  character- 
istics of  steel  when  the  carbon  content  rises  above  0.3  per 
oeot,  but  meet  types  of  iron  fail  to  exhibit  tbe«e  pr(^>erties 
until  there  is  at  leant  0.6  per  cent  carlwn:  the  types  c^  steel 
most  frequently  used  contain  between  1.0  and  1.5.  per  cent 
earbon.  Two  per  cent  of  carbon  seems  to  be  the  limit  be- 
tween steel  and  cast  iron.  lo  the  modem  industr>-  the 
varieties  of  steel  ha%'e  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
minuto  proportions  of  the  rarer  metals,  titanium,  vanadium, 
and  the  like.  The  difHcuIty  of  producing  steel  lies  in  the 
oontrol  of  the  carbon  content,  and,  though  steel  was  un- 
doubtedly known  as  early  as  any  of  the  iron  products,  it  is 
only  nithin  the  la-st  centuries  that  the  deliberate  production 
of  steel  was  at  oil  successful. 

The  indirect  process  is  so  called  because  the  product  of 
smelting  is  cast  iron.  This  cast  iron  Is  ill  suited  for  many 
uses.  Medieval  caimon,  various  kinds  of  oma-  n*  Minct 
mental  work,  and  much  kjtchen-waro  came  to  **"*" 
be  made  of  cast  iron  at  an  eariy  date,  but  the  usee  of  east 
iron  are  strictly  limited.  It  is  necessary  to  subject  cast  iron 
to  further  processes  to  eliminate  the  carbon  and  silica  and 
convert  the  preliminary  product  into  wrought  iron  or  steel. 
ProMoca  of  smeltiui;  which  result  in  the  production  of  cast 
iron  are  termed  indirect  processes,  because  the  production 
of  cast  iron  Is  not  the  ultimate  purpose. 

The  primitive  iron  industrj-  and  the  iron  industries  of 

mtem  Europe  down  to  the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 

:  hition  generally  utillicd  dlraot  processes,  and  n*  sitwi 

even  when  the  ironmasters  of  Europe  began  to  ■*****" 

gut  cast  iron  in  ihmr  furnaces,  it  was  produced  f(jr  si>cci£o 

purposes  and  was  not  as  a  rule  the  basu  (or  Hubsidiary  lofiu- 
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bag  ixroccesee.  One  may  say,  therefore,  with  little  vxAgr 
gemtion  that  the  indirect  prooessea  were  not  uaed  prior  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  This  long  predominance  of  the 
direct  procet^  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  Hizc  of  the 
furnaces  used  in  early  times  and  above  all  to  the  limited 
pOBsibiliti«B  o£  producing  on  artificial  blast.  These  fumoceB 
were  wafiteful  because  the  relatively  low  temperatures  ob- 
tainable were  not  suiBcicnt  to  separate  all  the  metallic  iron 
from  the  ore.  It  was  beoaune  of  these  low  temperatures,  too, 
that  the  product  of  thcee  fumac<?s  was  characteristically  ex- 
tract<Kl  in  a  aolid  nuuts:  red  hot  but  not  a  liquid.  Any  furnace 
will  produce  cast  iron  when  the  temperature  obtained  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  melt  the  iron.  Cast  iron  is  therefore  drawn 
ofi  BB  a  liquid;  nm  into  beds  of  aand  to  form  the  "piga"  of 
oommerco. 
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The  irregular  shaped  maas,  or  bloom,  extraoted  from  i 
furnaces  was  seldom  homogeneous.  It  was  likely  to  ooiukt 
of  a  abell  of  steel  and  a  core  of  pure  malleablo  iron.  The 
■electiou  of  steel  for  tools  and  cutlery  was  therefore  a  task 
nquirmg  nice  disoretioD,  and  the  careful  toating  of  sworda 
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and  other  sarli  apparatus  was  a  particularly  wise  t^t  of 
caution  CD  the  part  of  any  buyer.  The  defects  of  early  steel 
products  were  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  producing  sted. 
It  was  not  posaiblo  to  pn>duce  any  particular  grade  at  will 
nor  was  it  possible  to  produce  auy  considerable  mass  of  even 
quality.  The  steel  industry  of  the  middle  agefl  was  wholly 
crapirical.  Ail  these  uncertainties  were  overcome  when 
production  became  indirect.  Economiee  were  also  realized, 
u  a  result  of  the  larger  size  of  the  fumaoee. 
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Pio.  6.  Pdsnacb  wrm  WATni-BLOwixo  ArrAaATOa 

IW  (MMnnioa  of  Uw  r<nM*  dUTan  to  MiM  ewtlMkn  bom  (tet  ol  lb*  moN  Immu  CftUlu 
Ina.  but  Ika  wi^ihlira  la*  bk«iai  b  htmi  u»aa  IW C*Uka  trlimii. 

The  low  open-hearth  furnace  maintained  Itself  in  Swedm 
for  A  long  time,  and  the  annexed  cut  of  the  Swedish  furnace 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  highest  development  of  this  most 
primitive  typo-  In  Catalonia  qwoial  Icinda  of  Biowt*c 
blowing  apparatiiH  were  developed  which  made  t^i^^ 
it  poHible  to  achieve  hij^  temperatum  despite  the  nsaU 
open  hearth,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  funwee  became  sig- 
nificantly different.  Small  quantities  of  steel  could  be 
produoed. 

The  small  water-powers  that  were  nvoilahle  in  Spain  led 
tn  the  pi^rfct'tifin  of  a  blast  onaled  by  a  small  stream  of  water 
falling  mtermittcutly  down  a  (upo.    (See  Fig.  7.)    Tboro  is 
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a  series  of  holes  near  the  top  of  the  pipe;  tlie  flow  of  water 
being  checked,  air  flows  in  which  is  carried  down  by  tho 
water  that  is  immediately  admitted.     The  exceaa  water 

flows  off  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  tank  and  the 
air  in  tho  enclosed  space 
above  ia  driven  with 
Bome  considerable  force 
throuf^  tho  vent,  or  tu- 
y^,  which  leads  to  the 
furnace.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  best  device  for 
creating  a  blast  known 
to  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  steel  products 
was  largely  duo  to  Uie 
temperatures  obtainable 
in  this  water-blown  fui^ 
nace. 

The  first  great  improve 
ments  in  smelting  fur- 
naces were  made  in  Ger- 
many. The 
height  of  the 
furnace  was  increased  and 
the  shape  altered.  Th« 
opening  at  the  top  was 
made  narrow  and  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  furnace  placed  about  halfway  be- 
tween tho  top  and  the  bottom.  The  furnace  was  fed  from 
the  top  BO  that  the  metal  was  kept  in  contact  with  the  fuel 
for  a  longer  time.  The  increased  height  tended  to  inoroue 
tiw  draft,  and  the  greater  capacity  of  the  furnace  made  it 
easier  to  aohievo  bii^  tempcraturGS.  This  form,  known  in 
England  as  the  bloomety  or  hi^  bloomcry  furnace,  produced 
eiOicr  cast  iron  or  wrnuglit  iron,  aooordhig  to  the  det^ls  of 
the  firing.    Apparently,  Uowover,  oast  iron  was  not  produood 
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unleoa  it  was  intended  to  be  used  without  refinrng.  The 
Gennan  ironmasters  were  ou  the  verge  of  introducing  the 
indirect  process,  but  did  not  actually  abandon  the  direct  proo- 
MB  when  wrought 
iron  was  desired. 

As  long  as  char- 
coalwas  laactoiiMdni 
UBod  aa  •**• 
fuel  this  double  use 
of  the  high  btoomery 
funuico  was  wholly 
feasible.  The  at- 
tempt to  use  coal,  or 
rather  coke,  for  fuel 
made  it  iDcreasiugly 
difficult  to  avoid  get- 
ting cast  iron  as  the 
product.  The  change 
in  fuel,  therefore,  ex- 
erted a  notable  pres- 
sure toward  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
systematic  use  of  the 
indirect  processes 
and  thus  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mdi- 
rect  methods  was 
substantially  an 
English  achieve- 
ment. The  scarcity 
of  timber  for  the  prcpamticoi  of  charcoal  becamo  a  serious 
pnUem  by  the  sixteenth  century.  There  were  a  number  of 
statutes  prohibiting  further  cutting  nf  timber  for  usu  in  iron 
fumacRfl  aud  tKmie  ttatutea  prohibiting  iho  establishnicnt  of 
imcliing  works.  Dc»pito  these  rooomircs  the  iron  industry 
oootinued  to  cx]>aiid  throughout  the  curly  port  of  tho  wveo- 
UMfitfa  coDtury,  but  a  decUno  not  in  at  that  timo  which 
oontinued  until  1740  whoa  lbs  iutruduotion  of  oolcs  u  fuel 


Flo.  8.  A  NoRWKtL*.'*  Bloowkut  rt'ius*i:n 
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arrested  the  decline.  The  tranirfonnation  of  the  induBtry 
was  thua  a  necessity  which  became  increasingly  imperious. 
Hie  earliest  devclopmentfl  w(>re  the  results  of  Dudley's 
experiments  in  the  scvculcenth  century.  His  first  Iriali 
Doditj-i  vere  made  in  1619  when  he  took  control  of  his 

•*»**"'*^  fatJicr's  foundry  after  graduating  from  Oxford. 
Wood  was  scarce,  and  there  was  plenty  of  coal.  The  foundry 
was  located  on  a  coal-field,  the  coal  and  iron  being  bedded 
together  so  that  it  bad  been  necessary  in  the  past  to  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  in  getting  out  the  iron  ore.  ^Itb 
the  second  blast  he  produced  inm  at  the  unsatisfactorj*  rate 
of  three  tons  a  week.  He  wrote  at  once  to  his  father,  dire«^ 
ing  him  to  secure  a  patent,  and  the  first  patent  was  Issued 
in  1622.  In  the  following  year  floods  ruined  the  works,  to 
the  joy  of  the  neighboring  ironmastors  whose  works  had 
escaped.  Dudley's  nei^bors  claimed  that  his  iron  was  of 
inferior  grade  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  ICing 
and  Parliament.  A  test  was  instituted  and,  though  Dudley 
succeeded,  the  following  Parliament  abolished  alt  his  pat- 
ents. They  were  subsequently  renewed,  but  the  chareoal 
ironmastera  dro%'c  him  out  of  Worcester  County.  He  moved 
to  Himley  ia  StafTordshire  and  made  pig  iron  there,  but  had 
no  means  of  converting  it  into  wrought  iron  and  was  obliged 
to  sell  it  to  the  charcoal  ironmasters.  Another  furnace  was 
Bet  up  by  him  at  Hascobridgo.  His  bcUows  were  larger  and 
he  produced  seven  tons  per  week.  A  riot  was  finally  organ- 
ized, his  apparatus  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  fonv^d  to  de- 
sist. In  1660  Dudley  petitioned  for  a  new  patent,  but  even 
then  he  was  unable  to  rival  the  charcoal  furnace  in  output. 
The  details  of  his  process  are  not  accurately  knonx.  Wa 
do  not  know  in  what  form  he  used  coal,  whether  raw  or  as 
coke;  and  we  do  not  know  the  ohancter  of  his  blowing 
apparatus.  There  ts  reason  to  doubt  the  oommereial  suo- 
oess  of  hk  undrHaking  even  at  his  period  of  greatest  pro»- 
parity.  Aft«r  his  death  nothing  further  was  done  for  a  con- 
iklenble  period.  It  seems  likely  that  coke-making  becamo 
more  oommoo  and  that  its  opplicatioos  were  better  known, 
hut  it  was  not  applied  directly  to  smelting. 
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The  development  of  this  new  process  as  a  commercial 
undertaking  was  largely  the  work  of  the  Darbys,  of  whom 
there  were  three  Rcneratioiis.     At  their  worlui 
at  Coalbrookdale  were  initiated  the  fundameo- 
tol  features  of  the  modem  iron  bdiuitry.    The  6rst  Abraham 
Darby  proposed  to  undertake  the  making  of  kitchen-ware. 
Ab  the  processes  then  known  in  England  were  ill-adapted  to 
the  purpoee,  he  made  a  trip  to  Holland  in  1706  where  hej 
mastered  the  process  of  making  castings  in  sand.    Upon  hia 
return  in  170S,  he  took  out  a  patent,  but  his  partners  refused  , 
to  embark  more  capital  la  the  business  and  he  was  obliged  \ 
to  set  up  independent  works  at  Coalbrookdale  in  Shrop- 
ahire.    He  began  to  use  charcoal  for  fuel,  but  the  scarcity  of 

cod  forced  him  to  experiment  with  coke.  Apparently  the 
coke  was  used  only  for  roasting  the  ore  preparatory  to  smelt- 
ing. It  was  difhcult  to  produce  a  strong  enough  blast  to  got 
the  necessary  heat  from  coke  and  some  of  the  ore  was  left 
unrndted. 

Abraham  Darby,  the  second,  assumed  control  of  (he  work*  j 
about  1730,  and,  as  the  supjJica  of  charcoal  were  fast  failing, ' 
he  detertnincd  to  apply  coke  to  the  entire  proc-  soomm  «Mh 
en.     His  experiments  took  place  some  time  °^*  i 

between  1730  and  1735,  and  a  nuideratc  degree  of  micoeeal 
was  obtained.     The  blast  apparatuti  was  apparently  not' 
Bignificantly  changed.    It  was  produced  by  a  pair  of  bellows 
coupled  and  worked  by  a  water  wheel.    He  got  additional^ 
power  through  the  use  of  an  old  Newcomen  engine  to  piunu 
the  water  from  a  lower  to  the  hij^or  level.    He  then  leased^ 
additional  properties  and  erected  seven  fumacee  with  6ve 
fire  eni^ee  to  run  water  wheels.    In  1764  the  first  of  tbeeoj 
new  fumaoee  was  blown  in,  and  in  December,  1 756,  the  worlrf 
of  the  furnace  was  declared  to  bo  "at  the  top  pinnacie  of 
prosperity,  twroty  to  twenty-two  tons  a  week,  and  sold  oSd 
«fl  soon  «a  made  at  profit  enough."    These  cxperlmenta  oH 
'Abrabani  Darby,  however,  were  a  beginning  of  many  thln0ii| 
Vfttber  than  the  end  of  a  tranrformation. 
i     Tb»  fnroace  was  »  eommcroial  iuccee^  but  left  much  toj 
^  dotired  in  ita  mwihantnil  aqwots.    The  leather  beUowH 
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which  had  been  more  or  less  efTicieat  when  charcoal  was 
used  were  barely  adequate  at  the  best  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  tantalizinRly  imperfect.  There  was  an  obvious 
need  of  better  blowing  mBcliinerj*  and  significant  improve- 
ment was  possible  only  under  a  new  principle.  The  main 
problem,  however,  centered  around  the  conversion  of  pig 
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iron  into  wrought  iron;  there  was  some  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  refining,  but  tJicrc  were  no  proooawa  that  oould 
be  applied  on  a  large  scale. 

The  blowing  apparatus  was  perfected  by  John  Smeftton 
TkaUowiM  in  1"60.  His  woric  was  done  largely  at  the 
"^^  Carron  Works  In  Scotland.   IImiw  were  the 

fint  worita  b  Scotland  to  use  coke  as  fuel,  but  Uuir  buoomb 
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was  moderate  and  Uie  proprietore  were  becoming  dis* 
couragcd.  They  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  charcoal 
when  Smeaton  completed  hU  compraesed  air  pump.  The 
firat  punip  consisted  of  four  iron  cylinders,  four  feet  six 
tndiea  in  diameter,  fitted  with  piatona  having  a  stroke  of 
about  four  feet  six  inches.  The  machine  was  driven  by 
water-power  and  produced  on  ohnoat  constant  blast  with  a 
presBore  of  two  to  three  atmospheres.  The  furnace  which 
bad  formerly  yielded  ten  to  twelve  tons  now  produced  forty. 


I 


This  new  principle  in  blowing  was  rapidly  extended  through- 
out the  iron  industry.  Steam  engines  were  applied  in  a 
number  of  etudes  to  driving  the  pump  thou^  water-power 
was  most  advantageoos. 

The  perfection  of  the  steam  onfooe  was  inspired  in  part  by 
these  new  demands  upon  it,  and  in  part  by  the  increased 
devdopmwi  of  punipf<  (tenerally.  The  Newcomen  engine 
warn  used  iocreasingly  in  the  iron  industry,  but  in  most  cases 
It  was  not  poMBibll!  to  apply  the  eofl^ic  directly  to  the  air 
pumps.  The  engine  was  used  to  pump  water  to  drive 
ufaeeb  that  worked  the  blowing  cylinders. 
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n.  Jaubb  Watt  and  the  Stbau  ENaiNV 

The  story  of  Watt's  engine  is  not  directly  a  part 
history  of  the  iron  industry,  but  the  invention  is  mora 
closely  related  to  this  mectianical  development  in  Uie  iron 
trade  than  it  is  to  any  other  single  episode.  Wutt'a  enijine 
was  definitely  the  outcome  of  an  attrjnpt  to  improve  the 
iffttniM't  Ncwoomcn  engine,  and  the  essentia]  principlM 
"^1^  of  his  invention  are  most  readily  undervtood 

when  approached  from  that  point  of  view.  The  Newcomen 
engine  was  first  patented  in  1705.  It  was,  properly  speak- 
ing,  an  atmospheric  engine  rather  than  a  steam  engine.  The 
motive  power  really  came  from  the  differenoe  between  the 
preesurc  of  the  air  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  and  the 
partial  ^-acuum  produced  in  the  cylinder  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam.  Steam  was  therefore  an  incidental 
meolmniiim,  a  meani^  of  producing  a  rather  incomplete  vac- 
uum. The  engine  worked  at  very  low  pressure.  The  pis- 
tons were  large.  In  the  later  period  they  sometimes  reached 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  were  usually  four  or  five  foot 
in  diameter.  Newconicn's  first  engine  mode  six  or  eiglit 
strokes  per  minute,  and  his  later  unproved  model  as  many 
ea  ten  or  twelve.  The  engine  was  considerably  modified 
after  the  first  patents,  but  by  171S  had  acquired  a  standard 
form  which  it  held  for  many  years.  The  engines  wore  badly 
proportioned,  however,  and  were  frequently  unsafe.  SoMik 
ton  revised  many  detaila,  impro\x-d  their  proportions,  and 
increaaed  their  cihciency  very  notably.  / 

Watt  was  brought  up  as  a  tool-maker:  in  the  phraaoologjr 
of  the  time  a  "mathematical  instrument-maker,"  b  our 
own  terminology  a  maker  of  scientific  apparatus  for  astro- 
w  '  Mdi  ^"*mieal  and  ph>-Bical  experiments.  He  set  up 
his  shop  within  tlie  university  precinota  at 
Glasgow  and  found  much  of  his  Ixade  in  repairing  apparatus 
for  the  coUege  laborutoricA.  His  attentioD  was  directed  to 
the  steam  eogiDe  as  early  as  1750  by  a  student  in  the  univef^ 
sity,  Kobinaoo.  He  had  made  some  study  of  chemistry  and 
becJUDfl  interasted  in  the  problemi  of  beat.    His  woric  with 
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Dr.  Black  led  to  the  discovery  of  latent  heat,  and  those  inter- 
eets  detennined  the  character  of  his  approach  to  the  problem 
of  the  steam  engine. 

Setting  to  work  in  1763  to  repair  a  model  of  Newcotnen'a 
engine  belongtDg  to  the  college,  he  nuido  a  systematic  study 
of  its  problems.  After  experiment^  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  about  three  fourths  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the 
«i|[^  ff-as  wasted.  'Hm  ^^palling  waste  was  due  to  the 
alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  cylinder. 

The  essential  idea  of  his  invention  was  a  simple  reaction 
from  this  realization  of  the  wastefulness  of  Newcomen's 
engine.  He  says  (1765):  "I  had  gone  to  take  coaMpaoaai 
a  walk  on  a  fine  Sabbath  afternoon.  I  bad  *•■»«'»• 
eDtored  the  Green  and  parsed  the  old  washing  houso.  I 
waa  thinking  of  the  engine  at  the  time.  I  bad  gone  as  far 
as  the  herd's  house  when  the  idea  came  into  my  mind  that 
as  eteam  vitts  an  elastic  body  it  would  rush  into  a  \'acuiun, 
and  if  a  connection  were  made  between  the  cylinder  and  an 
exhausting  vessel  it  would  nuih  into  it  and  might  there  be 
coiidonscd  without  cooling  the  cylinder."  '  This  notion  of 
a  separate  condensing  chamber  was  the  germ  of  an  entirely 
dilTerent  machine.  The  initial  proposal  was  merely  to  save 
wasting  heat  by  altematdy  heating  and  cooling  the  cylinder. 
The  ultimate  result  was  to  apply  steam  alternately  to  the 
diUcrent  »des  of  the  pbton  head  thus  converting  the  old 
AtmoBphcric  engine  into  a  genuine  steam  en^ne.  The  live 
•team  acting  on  the  pistoo  head  would  usually  be  at  a 
prcsBUre  of  tfcveral  atmospheres  and  the  partial  %-acuum  on 
the  other  side  of  the  piston  bead  n.'as,  if  anything,  mors 
complete  tlian  in  the  Newcomcn  engine,  so  that  Watt's 
engine  was  immensely  more  powerful  as  well  as  being  more 
•oonomical  in  boat  and  fuel. 

The  valve  structure  of  Watt's  original  machine  seems 
enide  and  imperfrct  to  us  to-day,  but  we  can  easily  fait  to 
undenitjind  tho  hrillianrf  of  Watt's  conception  and  abore 
ail  is  it  easy  to  '  U^^  tho  cxtniordinary  advance 

mechanically.  '  Tl<  '<'-atioo  of  the  quality  of  Watt's 
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woHe  in  the  comment  nuide  by  Smeaton  when  he  first  saw 
tbo  engine  at  work.  "It  is,"  he  sud,  "a  very  remarkable 
invention,  but  itotwitliKtantling  ita  exoelleoce  it  can  never 
DUAcnitiM  at  be  titought  into  general  use  because  of  the  dif- 
M(tii*-b«diuat  jiculty  of  getting  its  parta  manufactured  »4lh 
Biifficient  precwon."  '  The  truth  of  this  comment  was 
painfully  bomc  out  by  Watt's  mibttequont  experience.  Id 
letters  nTitton  during  the  woHc  on  the  engine,  Watt  writes: 

"You  ask  what  is  the  principal 
hindrance  In  creating  engines? 
It  is  always  the  (unith  work." 
Some  of  the  first  cylinden  oast 
for  him  were  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  wider  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  and  in  one  cylinder 
of  eighteen  inches  diameter  there 
was  an  error  of  three  eighths  of 
an  inch. 

The  description  of  the  tnaU 
adds  somosigni^cant  details.  In 
connection  witJi  the  tirat  triaia, 
Watt  writes  to  Dr.  Small,  Sep- 
tember 20, 1709: 
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Wxn   IX    LxnaiuuMTH    to 

DKiOXmUiTK      TltB       Al>VAN- 

TAtasor  A  SsPAKAn  Condkk»- 
iMoCUAMuxm 


Hie  trial  has  not  been  donUiivn,  but  I  am  Btill  sJIowod  to  flatter 
myseU  with  Itopcs. . . .  Tho  adjuiiting  and  fitting  all  the  partA  to> 
gether  took  longflr  time  than  we  thou^t  of,  but  after  much  cIom 
labor  wo  got  it  brought  to  trial  about  a  fortni^t  igo.  After  the  air 
WM  pumped  out,  the  piston  of  the  t^linder  descended  about  two 
feet  and  stopped  there,  being  uniriUing  to  go  any  furtlier.  StooiQ 
ws«  admittMl  and  it  dcaoonclwl.  On  tlte  second  trial,  it  came  down 
only  u  few  inches.  I  thought  tho  bucket  of  the  pump  was  in  fault, 
The  water  being  let  off,  and  the  bucki>t  drawn  the  loatbor  was  then 
found  to  bo  Byped,  that  ia,  turned  tip  at  the  erlite.  Oo  examining 
the  piston  of  tbo  cylinder,  tho  pojitoboard  used  for  Imtber  there  was 
torn.  It  was  coDJi'oturcd  that  the  jacket  hole  might  not  b«  in  tbo 
Bttuni  or  (iw  center  of  tho  cyliodtT,  and  tliat  weendoaTond  to  reo- 
"■■>■■  tify,  throe  ply  of  pasteboard  was  put  on  tho  piston 

Isstaad  of  one.  A  double  leather  was  put  oo  the  bucket  and  we  again 

andlM,  8.:  fndiMMof  Oiognithg,  ISa  Tba  odgtoal  nfooMe  li  io  fa>lif«ol 
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BBt  to  work. . . .  After  some  strokes  the  piston  failed  and  oil  came 
Uuoush  the  condcnMT,  Tlie  piitton  being  dmwn,  cork  vras  pul  on 
in  the  same  maoDer  as  the  paateboard.  The  oil  pump  was  ex- 
Bmioed  and  the  pes* 
BigB  through  whidi 
it  Bhould  disdiarRO 
it«  oU  found  too 
imaU.  ...  On  put- 
ting in  the  cork  the 
piston  in  descending 
did  m>t  nppi>'  it«eU 
to  the  cylinder  in 
one  ptaee  oq  ooeaide. 
Do  couuniDation  thw 

cylinder  waa  found  ^-m^b^f^    .   ^B      ^' 

to  bu  oval  in  that 
place  either  from 
■oow  inaccuracy  iu 
making  or  from  ssme 
injury  in  sotting  it 
Up. . . .  The  leather 
of  the  bucket  was 
lengtheoed.  The  pis- 
ton was  diaogod  for 
two-ply  of  paste- 
board  aewed  togeth- 
er. The  pump  then 
thraw  good  water. 
TIm  engiDe  went  as 
wdl  a«  cviT.  but  ftl- 
waj-a  waited  a  liulo 
It  the  top.  *  «MiM 


im 


Flo.  12.  SxcnoM  or  aji  Emnm  nvr  up  it  Watt 
IT  Cbacbwatwb  im  Cobkwau.,  1777 
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The  difliculticfi  in  building  the  mAchtnc  led  to  the  part- 
ncnUiip  with  Boulton.  Watt  dcHired  to  set  up  a  complete 
machine  shop  for  building  tlie  euginoB  so  that  tbuy  cuuld 
tmio  tbeir  own  workmen  und  develop  tools  for  tlic  purpose 
It  waa  therafon  wboUy  in  accord  with  Smcoton's  pmpbecy 
thnt  Watt  found  it  quite  n  -vote  bin  brilliant 

energy  to  building  the  '-rii:.  .    fiiit:  it.     Kvcn  at 

the  bMt,  the  engioQ  of  !':,.■  p. .  lur  ."iirt  of  realizing 

tho  mcrilB  of  Iho  design. 
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It  wfw  a  nmtier  of  the  iitmoett  difficulty  to  set  an  engine  to  work, 
and  eometimce  s  matter  of  »jiial  (lifli(;iil1y  to  ke«p  it  Kniog. 
PiraiMmt  Tbotigli  fitted  by  competent  wurkmcn  it  often  would 
trenUi  Qot  gp  at  all.    Tb«t  the  foreman  of  the  factory  at 

which  it  waa  made  waa  sent  for,  and  he  would  almost  live  beeiide  the 
vni^nc  for  a  month  or  more,  and,  after  easing  her  hens  and  screwing 
her  up  thcrt>..  putting  in  a  new  part,  and  alterinfc  an  old  one,  paddng 
Uic  piston  and  tightening  the  valves,  the  loadiiiM  would  at  kngtb 
be  EOt  to  work. 

We  have  heard  of  a  piece  of  machinery  of  the  old  Bohool  the 
whods  of  which,  when  mt  to  work,  made  euch  a  ctattor  that  thu 
owncT  fcaiod  tlmt  tiw  ctigino  would  fall  to  pieoee.  The  foraman 
at  last  K^ve  it  up  in  despair  saying:  "  I  bclicvo  wo  better  leave  Uw 
cogs  to  eettio  their  difTereacea  with  one  another.  They  will  grind 
themselTes  ri^t  io  time"  ' 


i 


TMtl 


The  defectiveness  of  these  machineH  ta  to  be  attributed  in 
the  main  to  the  inadequacy  of  tool-making  equipment.  All 
the»e  matters  are  subvtantialjy  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  latbes  available  for  ubc. 
The  lathe  in  it«  early  form  was  no  more  tlian  a  de\-ice  for 
tunung  the  work.  The  tools  had  to  be  held  against  the 
work  by  Uio  workman,  and  scarce  any  one  could  achieve 
signifieant  accuracy  when  the  harder  metak  vore  involved. 
Metal-  and  wood-working  wen;  both  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
England  was  far  behind  France  in  thcee  respects.  The  im- 
provement of  the  lathe,  however,  waa  achieved  independ- 
ently in  England. 

In  1704  Mnudelcy  developed  the  elide  t«st  which  became 
tlie  beginnini;  of  notidile  deportares  m  tool-making  and 
metal-working.  The  slide  rest  was  merely  a  dence  for 
hoIdiuK  the  tool  ngaindt  the  worlc,  but  its  significance  could 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  "It  is  not  naying  too  much," 
TbatUte  Mys  Nayamitb,  "to  atate  tliut  it«  tuflueoce  in 
'**'  improving  and  (oclcnding  the  use  of  machinery 

has  been  as  gmit  as  that  produced  by  the  hoprovcment  of 
the  steam  englnt!.  How  could  we  have  ((ood  steam  un^pnes, 
If  we  had  no  means  of  boring  a  true  cylinder  or  turning  a 
true  piston  rod,  or  planing  a  vulvo  face?"  The  lathe  was 
>  ante,  a.:  tnituiriat  ZHiarapAv.  181.  ud  aoU. 
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brou^t  to  some  measure  of  efficiency  by  improvements  of 
CSanuBt  and  assumed  stable  form  by  1818. 

The  details  of  the  tool-making  inventions  are  bo  technical 
that  general  description  is  scarcely  posgible,  but  the  progrves 
of  mechanical  development  cannot  be  adequately  apjim* 
dated  unless  the  dr^  to  and  Bignificance  of  these  highly  tech- 
nical inventions  are  clearly  recognized.  Watt's  desperate 
struggle  with  his  invention  was  wholly  due  to  the  absence 
of  such  facilities,  and  the  rapid  mechanical  development  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  made  possible  by  these  aut^ 
aidiary  inveutiuna. 

in.  The  Metallubgical  Probleus  op  the  Iron 

iNDtTBTHT 

The  introduction  of  remodeled  furnaces  and  the  new  fud 
resulted  m  the  oystematic  production  of  pig  iron.  The  io- 
duatry  thus  faced  an  intricate  metallurgical  problem:  oco 


I 
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nomical  conversion  of  pigs  into  wrought  iron  or  steel.  There 
was  no  chemical  knowledge  at  all  sufficiimt  for  the  soIulioQ 
of  these  problems.  The  accomptiithmeots  were  therefore 
slow  and  hesitant.  The  oonveraion  of  pig  iron  into  other 
forma  required  reheating,  and  an  the  iron  already  onntained 
too  much  carbon,  it  wiia  nut  nf  the  qttvtion  to  bring  the 
metal  again  into  direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  Thu  dirni* 
naUon  of  the  eurboa  could  be  brou|^t  >4HB|y  by  nme 
form  of  oorabuiUon,  moat  leadily  produ^^^Hfnitift  tha 
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molten  cast  iron  in  a  shailow  furnace  pver  vhicb  wore  pomed 
the  heated  gases  from  tbo  fire.  The  reverberfitory  furnoca 
Tbamwtwm-  was  used  as  early  Afi  1766,  whcQ  it  wad  patented 
wtj  (intiM*       (jy  jjjg  brothcre  Thomas  and  George  Cranage. 

The  process  of  puddling  was  occasioDaUy  used  at  Coal> 
brookdalc,  but  not  generally  introduced.  The  Cranages  do 
not  seem  to  have  developed  puddling.  In  1783  Pet«r 
Oniona  patented  a  revcrberatory  furnace  and  a  puddling 
process.  The  epecifications  contain  an  unusually  complete 
description  of  the  process: 

Tbcpc  arc  two  fumaece  used  in  thinoperiilion  or  invcntioo,  to  wit, 
a  common  furnace,  in  which  the  iron  ore  or  nwlal  in  jtitt  snd  Uicro 
■melted  or  melted,  and  auntlter  furuaoc  which  is  rniidc  of  stone  and 
brick  and  other  matcriulo,  as  usual,  and  &t  to  resist  t)ie  force  of  hre, 
and  bound  with  iron  work  and  well  annealed,  and  into  which  the 
fluid  iron  or  ni(.-ta)  is  rooeivod  from  tlio  oonuuun  riirnaco  or  smeltiDK 
blast  in  ita  hot  liquid  state,  and  when  bo  received  is  worked  or  ny> 
fined  as  follows:  A  quantity  or  Htream  of  cold  water  must  then  bo 
run  or  be  put  into  the  cietern  or  trough  uodcr  the  ash  grate  of  the 
refining  furnace,  and  the  doors  thereof  closed  and  luted  wiUi  Bind 
or  tome,  and  the  tirv  place  filled  with  fuel  of  pitHxial,  coaks,  or  wood 
durooaJ,  from  time  to  time  a»  occaaion  requiree,  and  then  the  com- 
mon bellows,  cylinder  or  ustuU  machine  for  blowing  or  pumping  air 
into  the  Rpace  below  the  ath  grate  through  the  tubes,  is  bej^n  to  be 
worked,  and  the  fire  cxcite<l  by  the  air  until  tbo  cavity  la  sulTicicntly 
heatod,  and  then  the  hot  liquid  iron  metal  is  taken  and  carried  in 
iron  livltee  frnm  the  al>ov(!  common  funuurc  and  poured  into  the 
refiniiig  fiuiioou  tiirough  an  iron  doer  or  uppcmturo  raised  by  a 
lever;  then  the  8ai<]  apporaturc  is  stojjpcd,  and  the  blast  of  air  and 
n„MM^.  the  fira  used  until  tlie  metal  beooaios  kns  fluid  and 

thickens  into  a  kind  of  iiiMto.  which  the  workman,  by 
opening  the  door,  tunu  and  slim  with  a  l>ar  or  otiior  iron  instru* 
mcnt  or  tool,  and  then  do««  the  at>piTnUimr  agiun.  and  inu«t  ai"i»ly 
the  blast  of  air  and  fire  until  thuru  is  a  (lyihodI  in  the  ouilal;  and 
if  no  ferment  ensues,  thou  he  must  turn  or  convoy  the  bfaist  of  cokl 
ab  throUi^  the  tube  nixm  the  uaUor,  which  will  excite  u  kind  of 
ferment  or  sooriaficutiun  in  tlie  matter  or  metal ;  and  aa  t  Jiu  worki  iian 
stin  or  turns  the  uiotal  it  will  diiM-ltiu^u  or  sepamto  a  portion  of 
■ooria  or  cinder  fnmt  it,  and  (Ih'Ji  the  particles  of  Iron  will  adliero 
and  sopamte  from  the  woria,  which  partides  Um  workinun  must 
ooUect  or  gather  into  a  nuui  or  limip,  and  liwn  nhiit  llic  d<>dr  aiHl 
liaat  the  msas  until  the  same  beeaau  uif  a  white  color,  ouil  thcu  take 
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or  convey  out  of  the  fumaoc,  with  a  bar  of  iron  or  tongs,  the  said 
nutae  or  lump  to  the  forge  hanuuer,  aod  ttiorc  by  npeiUcd  blows, 
■queese  or  beat  out  the  remaining  Booria  or  cinder,  wtwD  a  mas  of 
laalieable  iron  n-ill  bo  fomwd  into  an  octagonal  or  oth«r  bar  called 
a  loop,  wlucb  bar  may  be  then  or  at  any  tunc  heated  in  a  fire,  and 
worked  by  tbc  workimui  and  the  forge  haiomer  into  rods  and  bars 
of  iron,  for  various  purpoeee.'. . . 


This  description  covers  all  the  ««8entiat  features  of  the 
process  that  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Henry 
Cort,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  now  pro-  _^-^ 
dscly  what  was  the  origioal  contribution  of 
the  various  individuals.  Cort's  refimng  or  re\'crberatory 
furnace  differed  from  that  of  Onion;^  in  a  number  of  details, 
BO  that  one  may  perhaps  assume  that  in  this  canes,  as  in  many 
otiien,  the  bare  abstract  idea  of  the  process  was  the  least 
original  feature  of  the  invention.  The  great  difGculticfl 
scorn  to  have  been  encountered  in  the  perfection  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  process,  and  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  signiBcance  of  Cort's  woric.  It  was  due  to  his  energy 
(hat  this  process  became  a  oommcrcially  important  method 
of  reBning  pig  iron. 

The  next  stage  of  the  process  of  reBning  was  also  notably 
transformed  though  not  invented  by  Cort.  The  iron  taken 
from  the  puddling  furnace  had  to  bo  worked 
under  the  honmier  |>artly  to  clear  it  of  cert&iu 
nsidual  scoria  and  cinder,  partly  to  shape  it  for  further  use. 
This  work,  especially  the  limping  of  the  malleable  iron,  has 
come  to  be  done  by  rolling  mills:  serie«  of  notched  and 
grooved  rollers  which  impart  to  the  hot  metal  the  shi^ra  of 
the  ipace  left  between  the  rolls.  The  use  of  rolls  of  this 
type  for  the  shaping  of  metal  was  suggested  as  early  as  172S, 
but  Uie  moderate  nKH'hnniral  equipment  of  the  time  con- 
Gnod  the  uw  of  suoh  apparatus  to  tliu  pn.>paratioQ  of  small 
pieces,  Mich  OS  bolts  and  Imuv.    TI>  'thus 

dmndoped  gradually,    llie  final  c\    ...    , .      .-<*«  to 

the  welding  of  oomponite  barm  aod  the 
of  material  was  tbo  work  of  Purm-U  imd 
I  amUk  fttfflUi,  VOL  14,  00. 137 
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UdUI  these  mills  were  introduced  nothing  could  bo  aceo; 
plisbed  that  was  not  withiD  the  »cop«  of  Imnimcrinn-     The 
trip-hamuier  was  an  e«tal)li«hed  feature  of  the  industry,  but 
ita  limitations  wero  very  considcrablQ.    The  rolling  mills 


no.  14.  Pintinu's  RoLU 

Introduced  a  number  of  new  products.  In  tho  first  place 
was  posiibic  to  work  up  iron  bars  of  vai>*ing  composition, 
relatively  hard  grades  of  iron  or  etccl  for  tho  wearing  surfaoea 
vbile  pure  wrought  iron  was  put  in  the  center  of  the  bar  to 
increase  its  tensile  strength.  Structural  use  of  iron  In  the 
half  century  that  folI<iw<«l  wan  largely  dejwndent  upon  Ih 
increased  delicacy  of  manipulation  thus  made  poeslble. 
The  most  unique  product  of  the  rolling  mill,  however, 
ita  simplest  product,  sheet  iron.  The  use  of  plain  rails  set 
at  var>-inR  degrees  of  doseness  made  it  pomiblo 
to  produce  large  sheets  of  ouUluible  iron. 
led  to  the  confitruction  of  tankit,  boilers,  and  iron  ships, 
all  these  developments  followed  very  rapidly  upon  ihe  intro> 
duction  of  the  rolling  mill.  The  first  iron  veseel  waa  a  canal- 
boat,  built  in  July,  1787,  by  John  Wilkinson  of  Birmingham. 
Thfe  boat  was  seventy  foot  long  and  six  feet  ei^t  inches 
wide.  It  was  made  of  plates  five  sixteenths  of  on  Inch  thick. 
Stan  and  stern  posta  were  of  wood.  Tliere  was  a  good  deal 
of  canal-boat  building  at  that  time,  and  it  may  be  that 
ore  not  well  informed  on  to  all  tho  details  of  tbeau  eari: 
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Richard  Trevithick  developed  many  applications  in  Uw 
lue  of  tanks  and  boilers.  Strangely  enou^  people  hettiUtlcd 
to  use  iron  tanka  for  containing  drinking  water.  About 
ISOS  accidcnlal  discovery  that  water  t-tuuding  in  an  old 
boiler  had  no  unpleasant  taste  or  smell  led  to  an  caitAoaw 
development  in  the  use  of  iron  for  the  construction  of  storago 
tanks  on  shipboard.  ^ 

The  use  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  is  advantageous  becauw  of  H 
its  greater  strength  and  also  bccauite  it  increases  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  vosw-l,  bulk  for  bulk.  The  hulk  uf  a  wooden 
vcBsel  weighs  about  55  per  cent  of  its  total  displacement; 
the  hull  of  an  iron  vessel,  about  35  per  cent;  and  uf  a  steel 
vessel,  onb'  25  per  cent. 
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IV.  Sir  Henry  BttBEMUt 

The  career  of  Henry  Bessemer  is  significant  tn  two  ro- 
spccts.  Hifl  career  as  a  whole  refmsenU  the  culmination  of 
BMCMiMr'a  the  changes  wrou^t  by  the  Industrial  Itovolu* 
•"••'  tion.    He  is  one  of  the  first  inventors  to  achieve 

great  wealth.  This  aspect  of  his  career  is  therefore  of  sig- 
nificance  in  tracing  the  general  industrial  change,  and  in 
studying  the  relation  of  improved  social  technique  to  indi- 
vidual qualities.  Bessemer  typifies  the  period  of  achieve- 
ment as  dramatically  as  Watt  and  Crompton  represent  the 
unremunerated  struggle  of  the  early  period.  Crompton  re- 
ceived nothing  for  his  invention  until  a  Parliamentary  pen- 
sion nils  granted  him  late  in  life.  Watt  achieved  a  modert 
competence.    Bessemer  made  several  fortunes. 

Bcmemer  was  bom  in  1813  in  a  small  town  In  Hertford- 
diite.    His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  gold  cbaina  which 
were  executed  with  steel  dies.    The  boy  was  given  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  work.     Ho  received 
some  training  in  latlie  and  nhop  work,  and  did  amateur  work 
of  various  kinds.    His  chief  interest  at  this  time  was  mould- 
log  and  the  making  uf  castings  of  fragile  things.    The  div  ^ 
velopmcnt  of  some  of  this  work  ted  him  to  the  discovery  ^| 
that  the  cmboMot  stamps  used  by  tlie  Oovomment  Jloveoue    "" 
JP^partineot  might  easily  be  counterfeited,  and  he  was  at 
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much  paios  to  Intttruct  the  Go\'cmincnt  in  rocflns  to  prevent 
H.  The  Government  utilized  his  process  and  bin  kniftht- 
hood  was  confoiTcd  on  him  nearly  a  generation  Iat«r  in 
recognition  of  this  a&sistance  for  which  be  bad  never  re- 
ceived any  adequate  financial  compensation.  This  work  on 
the  Government  stamps  was  the  first  of  his  adventuren  in 
I^ndon,  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  at  earning  a  living  by 
invention. 

It  would  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
Bessemer  deliberately  embarked  upon  a  career  of  profee- 
munal  invention,  but  while  the  design  was  never 
ecmaaovdy  formulated  in  his  mind  the  de- 
scription of  what  he  actually  did  can  hardly  be  expressed  in 
other  terms.  His  mind  was  full  of  schemes:  economical 
metliodfi  of  sawing  plumbago  and  compressing  tlie  dust  to 
make  lead  pencils,  type-casting  by  machinery,  a  type-setting 
machine,  a  method  for  embossing  velvet  by  a  cylindrical 
press.  These  were  the  more  important  schemes  which  filled 
the  year  tS3S.  The  velvet  embossing  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
oess  and  might  have  constituted  a  permanent  employment, 
but  Bessemer's  mind  was  too  fertile  in  new  schemes  to 
limit  his  attention  to  any  sinfde  business. 

Shortly  after  the  embossing  of  velvet  was  successfully  ao> 
compUshcd  Bessemer  had  oocasion  to  do  a  little  gilt  letter- 
ing for  his  Hiiitcr.  She  had  asked  him  to  decorate  the  cover 
of  an  album  of  sketches,  and  bis  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  character  of  the  stuff  sold  him  in  the  shops  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  bouf^t  this  gilt  powder  at  a  price  which  would 
be  oondstent  with  the  price  of  gold,  but  BeHsemer  sunpected 
its  genuineness  an<l  was  moved  to  apply  tbo  acid  test  which 
revealed  the  fact  that  this  gilt  powder  was  mere 
broDse.  Tbo  disoovcty  challvngt-d  Ids  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  so  particularly  worth  wlule  to  know  bow 
one  might  convert  bmss  into  a  substance  having  the  valuo 
of  itold.  It  seemed  almost  like  the  transmutation  of  motais. 
Be  discovered  by  a  careful  search  in  the  nriiLsh  Museum 
that  the  bronie  powder  was  manufactured  by  a  most  Uibo- 
rioua  hand  prooew.    little  iheeta  of  brooae  vren  ^mIs«sra^. 
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out  between  gold-beat«r9'  skinii,  and  the  bronze  leaf  thiu 
obtained  was  subsequently  pulverized. 

Now  it  e&cmcd  to  Bessemer  that  there  ooutd  be  no  great 
difliciilty  in  preparing  bronze  powder  by  mechanical  means. 
He  proposed  to  himself  to  rule  thin  sheets  of  bronze  in  a 
cross-hatched  pattern  so  that  there  would  bo  a  large  number 
of  little  particles  standing  on  end.     These  would  then  bo 
shaved  off  with  a  knife  and  there  would  be  a  bronze  powder.        , 
Experiments  revealed  the  fact  that  bronze  powder  could  be   ■ 
obtained,  but  it  was  wholly  unlike  the  bronze  powd(T  of   " 
commerce;  there  was  no  brilUanoe,  none  of  the  gilt  quality. 
The  failure  of  this  attempt  seemed  complete,  but  hts  at* 
tention  was  called  to  the  value  of  microscopic  examination 
in  a  wholly  accidental  fashion  and  he  vas  moved  to  compare 
under  the  microscope  the  bronze  powder  of  commerce  with 
bis  bronze  dust.     His  powder  was  really  a  mass  of  crude 
little  shavings,  bright  on  one  side  and  hopelessly  dull  on  the   H 
other.  ^ 

This  gave  him  a  sufRcient  start  and  the  process  was  traii»> 
formed  and  developed  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  slightly 
AMMtedkat  different  result.  The  character  of  these  new 
>"'"■  features  is  not  wholly  revealed  in  the  auto- 

biography, lite  process  was  deliberately  kept  secret. 
Wlien  the  plans  were  perfected,  Betwemcr  decided  that  the 
process  was  too  simple  to  be  adequately  protected  by  [jatent, 
and  consequently  resolved  to  secure  the  benefita  of  his  in- 
vention by  absolute  Bocrccy.  This  involved  the  maint^s 
nance  of  secrecy  in  getting  the  machinery  built  as  well  u 
secrecy  in  the  operation  of  the  works.  To  guarantee  secrecy 
during  the  building  of  the  aiachinery  it  was  necessary  to 
award  the  contracts  for  the  various  machines  to  a  number 
of  firms,  giving  each  Dmi  a  contract  for  the  parts  of  sevoml 
machines  and  thus  withholding  all  knowledge  of  the  pxupose 
fur  which  thefte  various  parts  were  to  be  used.  This  was,  of 
A  »Mi  <f  M>  course,  a  very  severe  test  for  the  variouH  ma- 
c^^MiaoH  chine  shops.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  shop  is 
required  to  rely  entirely  upon  drawings,  and  there  is  tmially 
cpportiwiiy  to  tut  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  partial 
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or  complete  assembling  of  the  machine.  Bessemer  had  drawn 
oat  hilt  machine  in  complete  detail  and  the  various  shops 
were  charged  with  executing  the  designs. 

To  itusure  secrecy  of  oixration  the  machinery  was  do- 
signed  to  be  completely  eutomatic.    There  would  be  notli- 
ing  to  do  but  feed  the  machines  and  take  away 
the  product.    The  factory  coiUd  Uiua  be  oper- 
ated with  an  engineer  and  Bessemer's  brothere-in-Iaw;  and 
the  eng^eer  was  not  to  know  any  secrets.    The  boiler-room 
vras  separated  from  the  business  part  of  the  factory  by  a 
bnck  wall  with  no  opening  except  what  was  indispcosable 
for  the  transmission  of  power.     The  freight  entrance  wau 
,  provided  with  double  locks  and  door,  a  kind  of  air  chamber 
in  fact  to  which  the  draymen  were  atimitted  only  after  the 
inside  door  had  been  carefully  locked  and  from  which  they 
were  carefully  excluded  before  that  inside  door  waa  ever 
opened.     For  forty  years  no  one  other  than  the  three  men 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  factory.    The  machlnety 
was  designed  furthermore  nith  reference  to  being  set  up  by 
thciie  three  men  without  further  assistance  and  this  required 
A  number  of  Hpecial  features  in  design  for  the  heaWer  castingB. 
Id  1843  tbo  various  parts  were  delivered  at  the  outer 
door  and  the  machines  a.-'sembled  by  Bes-semer  and  hia 
brothcr»-in>law;  the  power  was  gotten  up,  and  fmally  turned 
00.    The  reeultH  were  rather  different  from  those  that  char* 
acteriEed  the  assembling  of  early  steam  engines  in  the  daya^ 
of  Watt.    ThWK  machines  whose  entire  plan  had  been  known' 
'only  to  the  inventor  had  been  so  carefully  executed  that 
then  was  no  significant  change  to  be  made  in  canpim 
Ljuiy  nwpecU    The  process  was  a  complete  sue-  ""«• 
[ceas  mochanically  and  eoonomically.     At  a  cost  of  about 
'  twenty-five  cents  a  product  was  secured  that  would  sell  for 
I  very  nearly  five  dollars.     The  only  obstacle  to  ooroplct« 
I  domination  of  the  market  was  sufficient  knowledge  of  sundry 
^metallurgical  details  that  would  be  necessary  to  pruduco 
the  different  oolorn  of  gilding  powdcm.    Bessemer  proceedoM 
.to  place  his  product  throu^  a  broker  at  a  little  leas  than 
ftbe  oo0t  of  production  In  Gemuoy  wbero  the  hond^nuile 
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powder  came  from.  He  was  personally  wutcd  upoD  by 
representatives  of  the  Gorman  trade,  and  it  was  intlmatwl 
Uint  Buch  Eievere  competition  coutd  mean  nothing  but  db- 
aster  to  all.  Bessemer  failed  to  see  any  imminent  diaaatcp 
and  refused  to  put  the  price  any  higher. 

The  German  trade  was  practically  killed,  but  before  the 
GermaoB  abandoned  all  hope  an  attempt  was  made  to  Icam 
Qcraan  the  Secret.     An  agent  came  from  NUraberg 

iDtarMM  J^J^^  attempted  to  study  the  in-going  and  out- 

going employees  and  employers  at  the  factory.  His  em- 
bamussment  was  the  failure  to  see  any  employees,  but  bo 
finally  pitdted  upon  the  engineer  and  endeavored  to  seeure 
information  from  him.  The  engineer  promptly  informed 
Beeacmer  of  these  attempts  and  at  Hessemer'B  suggestion 
agreed  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  Gennan  agent  and 
Mr.  Bessemer  himself.  At  the  appointed  time  Bessemer  In 
tasteful  workingman's  attire  met  the  agent  in  a  neighboring 
ale-house,  and,  for  a  consideration,  imparted  sonoe  very 
wonderful  information  on  the  subject  of  bronze  powder* 
making.  This  information  was  of  such  a  remarkable  char- 
octcr  that  when  Mr.  Bessemer  happened  to  pa.ia  tUR)UKh 
Numlierg  a  gocxi  many  yeani  later  he  was  wait«l  upon  dur- 
ing the  first  evening  of  bis  stay  by  a  representati^-e  of  the 
Police  Department.  He  woh  told  that  the  autlinrltics  would 
assume  no  responsibility  for  hts  personal  uafcty  unless  ho 
were  willing  to  be  escorted  by  a  bodyguard  of  gondamiM. 
60  Mr.  B«s9emer  and  his  party  saw  the  ei^t»  of  Kdmbcrg 
under  escort. 

The  bronze  powder  establishment  indicates  to  a  remarlc- 
ablo  extent  the  technical  advance  in  machine-building  thai 
.    „  took  place  between  1800  and  iS40.     In  1800 

the  dcsigita  could  not  have  been  executed.  Ilia 
poaribUity  of  meeting  sudi  a  test  even  with  relatively 
simple  machinery  is  the  first  dcciitivo  indtcatiun  of  the  a|v- 
proochiog  maturity  of  the  mechanic^  technique  which  Is 
the  cbaractertsliD  feature  of  modem  industrial  dcvdop- 
menta.  The  achievement  of  such  technical  results,  too,  was 
profoundly  signiBeAat  to  Inventon.     Vnlen  something 
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itartlingly  new  were  done  it  wan  no  longer  neoeBsary  for  an 
inventor  to  wear  out  his  life  building  bia  machine.  The 
pn>fits  of  invention  were  thiu  brought  more  nearly  uilhin 
reach  of  the  inventor  who  began  to  feci  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  improvementa  in  machinery  which  in  the  old 
d^ys  waa  acldom  if  ever  realieed  by  the  inventors  them- 
selves, and  even  if  some  gains  were  forthcoming  an  was  the 
case  with  Arkwright  it  was  never  the  full  measure  of  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  inventions.  Before  the  inventor 
could  achieve  significant  success  it  was  essential  that  the 
society  around  hini  should  be  able  to  axecutc  and  utUiae 
new  ideas.  No  great  mechanical  achievements  were  posstbto 
until  the  general  mechanical  capacity  of  the  ago  had  attained 
oi^ificant  standards  of  accuracy  and  versatility. 

The  sigoiBcanco  to  the  inventor  of  delegating  the  exocti- 
tion  of  designs  must  be  fully  evident.  Until  the  effort  of 
building  a  machine  can  bo  iransferred  to  other  ^_^ 

shoulders,  further  invention  is  practically  ini- 
poasible.  The  powen  of  an  inventor  can  thtis  be  ^\'cn  a 
more  adequate  expression  in  conjunction  with  significant 
technical  capacities  In  society  at  large,  and  this  was  th« 
case  with  Bessemer.  The  bronze  powder  establishment 
afforded  him  more  than  a  comfortaUe  maintenance,  and  ho 
straightway  created  laboratories  and  drafting-rooms  for  the 
de\'elopment  of  new  ideas.  The  enumeration  of  all  hia 
projects  would  be  tedious.  A  good  many  matters  were 
studied  that  fed  to  no  particular  otmdusion,  particularly 
problems  competed  with  ^an-making.  Beswmer  camo 
upon  a  number  of  important  ideas,  but  developed  none  of 
them.  In  connection  with  the  Crj-Ktal  I'alaco  Exhibition  of 
1851  a  priie  was  ofTcred  for  a  new  tjT^e  of  cone-tiugar  preu. 
%S0emer  was  interested  in  the  project  and  turned  in  a 
iiutchiue  which  won  tlut  competition.  The  affair  duos  not 
Bfwm  to  have  enitugod  his  attention  for  very  long  and  the 
idea  of  the  macliine  ia  eeaentially  simple,  but  it  roduoed  the 
weight  of  the  sugar  press  to  an  cxtruordtnary  degree  and  in- 
creased its  effcctiveseaH  in  the  cxtractiun  of  juicti.  The  preaa 
ii  itill  used,  though  it  ta  not  now  the  most  common  (orox  «( 
prasi. 
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Id  1853  he  began  Rome  cxperimente  with  projoctHee.  He 
proposed  to  develop  a  rifled  projectile  to  be  diBcharged  from 
pcDifcuiM  emooth-bore  guns.  Itinte&d  of  eetablishuig  the 
■*> "»"  rotation  of  the  projectile  by  riflbg  on  tie  baml 

of  the  gun  he  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  the 
action  of  the  gases  on  slots  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
jectile according  to  the  principles  of  the  whirligig  water 
fountiun.  By  properly  designed  slots  the  tangentJul  force 
of  the  escaping  gases  would  set  up  the  de^red  rotary  motion. 
To  demonstrate  this  principle  Bessemer  prepared  a  dummy 
projectile  that  would  fit  the  ordinary  water  tumbler  bo  that 
he  could  demonstrate  his  new  idea  at  dinner  parties.  It 
proved  impossible  to  interest  the  Dritinh  ordnance  author- 
ities in  this  project,  but  he  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  ^ 
the  officers  of  the  French  army  and  in  December,  1854,  a  ^ 
test  was  made  at  Versailles.  Some  projectiles  prepared 
by  Bessemer  were  shot  from  wdinary  cannon  with  resulta 
wholly  in  accord  with  Be68emer*s  statcmenla.  The  French 
ofhctals,  however,  declared  that  such  departures  in  artillery 
were  not  then  feasible  as  ti)e  cast-iron  guns  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  hi^er  charges  used. 

This  suggeflted  to  Mr.  BeoBemer  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  iron  and  steel.    At  that  time  there 
_,M_-     *'*"  ^^  5^^'  suitable  for  Btructural  purposes. 
Crucible  steel  of  very  high  gnide  could  be  pre- 
pared and  the  less  reliable  kinds  of  steel  from  which  crucible 
steel  WAS  prepared  were  attainable,  though  at  high  cost. 
Steel  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollam  per 
ton.     He  set  out  in  his  experiments  with  the  prinaplo  of 
adding  carlwn  by  the  fusion  of  small  quantities  of  crucible 
steel  with  malleable  iron  in  a  reverberator)'  furnace.     His 
chief  problem  was  to  secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat.    In  ^ 
order  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  furnace  a  hotroir  bloat  H 
was  turned  in  to  aata»t  in  tlie  combustion  of  gaacs  that  usually 
Mcaped.    This  general  process  is  in  substantial  outline  the 
open-hearth  process  usually  known  as  the  Siemens- Martin    , 
process.    Beasemer  patented  the  pniccM  and  the  originality  H 
of  bit  work  con  acaroely  bo  contotitedt  tbou^  bo  abandoned  ^ 
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this  line  of  development  when  the  idea  of  decarbuiixation 
was  suggested. 

The  fundamental  suggestion  for  his  converter  came  to 
him  incidentally.  A  hole  in  the  furnace  Imd  been  stopped 
with  &  piece  of  pig  iron  and  be  observed  that  it  sua^tiaa  tor 
waa  very  completely  free  of  carbon  after  a  con-  ""  '»«'"'•«•» 
siderable  heutiiif;  of  the  furnace.  These  tendencies  had 
been  obsen'ed  by  others  in  connection  with  the  use  of  hot- 
ur  blasts,  but  no  particular  consequences  drawn  from  them. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  accomplish  more  than 
mere  production  of  steel  from  malleable  iron  and  he  now  net 
to  work  to  produce  malleable  iron  from  pig  iron  without 
puddling  or  rolling.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  in- 
ternal combustion.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  puddling,  though  Bessemer  proposed  a  very  much 
more  intense  kind  of  internal  combustion,  a  process  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  to  dispense  with  all  stirring  by  band.  The 
first  cxpcrimcnta  were  conducted  in  crucibles  that  wcro 
heated  externally  and  after  some  moderate  success  he  set  to 
work  to  create  a  sufficiently  powerful  blast  to  develop  in-  fl 
tenial  combustion  adequate  to  maintaining  the  metal  in  its 
liquid  state.  ^ 

An  experiment  was  tried  with  results  equivalent  to  the   H 
eruption  of  a  small  volcano.     The  \'iolenee  far  surpassed 
anything  that  Bessemer  had  expected.     The  _^-    .  ^^ 
ramlts,  however,  were  merely  tj-pical  of  what 
is  happening  now  in  thousands  of  Bessemer  convertera. 
Shortly  after  the  blast  is  turned  on  there  is  a  tremendous 
shower  of  sparks  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  nilicon. 
This  is  the  impurity  that  used  to  be  hammered  out  of  the 
iron  at  the  forgo.     After  an  interval,  the  violence  of  the 
display  abates  and  finally  ceases.     An  interval  of  relative 
quiescence  Is  followed  by  a  more  considerable  display  of       , 
firaworks.    The  metal  in  the  converter  boils  violently  with    fl 
exploeionfl  and  Uierr  Is  a  groat  display  of  sparks.    This   ™ 
display  la  tbe  result  of  iut^'mal  oombustioo  of  the  carbon 
and  when  it  coosos  the  air  blast  is  promptly  sliut  off.    The 
product  is  pure  malluable  iron.    The  iiax  u'\^  -%x<A\irx^ 
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an  ingot  weighing  about  seven  hundred  poundi,  purer  than 
could  be  produced  by  puddling. 
These  experimeotii  were  concluded  in  August,  18S6,  and 
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shortly  afterwards  Bessemer  read  a  paper  <m  his  process  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Assodation  for  the  p*bicw 
Advancement  of  Science.     The  paper  was  re-  "«««■' 
cdved  witJi  great  excitement  and  many  iroiunasters  applied 
at  once  for  rights  to  utilize  the 
process.     Preeeotly  complaints  bo- 
gnn  to  corao  in.  Varioufl  imnmaw- 
tere  declored  that  the  procvas  was 
a  fraud  and  wotild  not  work.  They 
spoke  of  Beewemer  with  real  bitter- 
ness and  the  attitude  of  the  iron 
trade  chnnge<I  fnim  one  of  uncriti- 
cal praise  to  equally  uncritical  hos- 
tility.  Bessemer  repeated  his  tests 
with  the  same  results.      It  then 
occurred  to  him  that  there  might 
be  some  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  with  different  kinds  of  pig 
iron. 

The  experiments  when  tried  with  British  pig  iron  prtv 
duecd  significantly  different  results  from  the  earlier  ocperi- 
ment  in  which  Bessemer  had  used  the  finest  umttisausi 
Swedish  pig  iron  and  it  was  discovered  tlrnt  the  *•  »*•*•» 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  some  of  the  British  ores  maile 
them  wholly  unsuitable  for  this  particular  process  in  the 
production  of  either  malleable  iron  or  steel.  Strangely 
enough  many  of  these  English  ores  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing good  puddled  iron,  but  Bessemer  recognizM  that  tlio 
eommsreial  use  of  his  prooe«s  would  attach  r>pecial  value  to 
DOD-phosphorus-bearing  ores,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  group 
of  fritrnds,  concessions  in  non-phoei^ruB-bearing  ore-l>ed)i 
in  both  EngUud  and  Spain  were  at  once  obtained.  \N'ilh 
proper  pig  iron,  numesble  iron  or  steel  could  be  produced  for 
about  thirty-five  dollars  a  ton.  The  development  of  the 
ptooesR,  however,  roquired  a  great  deal  of  apii^ication.  All 
the  details  —  form  of  converter,  Unmg,  production  of  blast, 
and  the  like  —  required  careful  dovvlopraent,  and  Bessemer 
iaid  later  that  If  be  bud  known  as  much  ai»»il^JciK.Sxu&\K3^ 
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ness  when  he  began  as  he  came  to  Icnon*  shortly,  he  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  project  at 
all.  The  details  of  the  converter  were  not  perfected  until 
1869.  In  the  intervcnrng  period  experiments  wero  tried  out 
with  a  great  many  difTerent  forms  and  types,  but  the  con- 
verter of  1859  was  substantially  the  modem  form. 

The  announconent  that  the  Dessancr  proc<j*B  was  re- 
strictod  to  ores  free  from  phosphorus  at  once  challenced  the 
phMpiwniv  attention  of  the  iron  trade.  There  were  ei^ 
^•"'^**^  nificant  deposits  of  phosphorus-bearing  ore  in 
Enghind  in  the  Cleveland  district  and  most  Gennan  wes 
were  pho^horus-bearing  ores.  Alter  the  announcement  of 
the  Bessemer  process  tlie  price  of  pig  iron  prepared  from 
Bessemer  ores  was  double  that  of  phwphorus-bearing  pig 
iron.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  a  great  premium 
set  upon  any  development  that  would  modify  other  ores  or 
processes  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  use  in  the  con- 
verter. There  was  deliberate  experimentation.  One  of  Uio 
leading  metallurgists  of  the  time  said  in  1S72  that  he  bod 
made  over  a  IhouAancI  exT>erimente  to  remove  the  phosphorus. 

In  1878  at  a  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Mr. 
Bell  read  a  paper  proposing  a  method  for  the  removal  of 
phosphorus.  The  process  had  not  been  perfected  and 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  complete  success,  but  the  paper 
called  forth  stat«nients  of  a  simultaneous  discovery  of  an 
TboBMaai  adequate  process  from  Mr.  Soelus  and  Meeerv. 
Ott**^  Thomas  aitd  Gikhrist.    Mr.  Thomas  had  set  to 

work  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  chemistry.  The  pho*< 
phorus  was  present  in  the  ore  as  an  acid  and  it  was  his  oon- 
\-iction  that  the  phosphorus  could  be  made  to  combine  with 
lime  or  manganese.  The  difiiculty  was  largely  to  give  tlio 
lime  sufficient  hardness  to  make  it  a  practical  lining  for  the 
converter.  After  laboratory  experiments  on  a  smalt  scale 
he  joined  forces  in  187&  with  a  cousin,  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  who 
was  a  chemist  at  an  iron-works  in  Wales.  Tentative  trioli 
wore  mode  for  a  year  and  a  ttalf.  In  June,  1877,  the  director 
of  the  Blaenuvon  Works  gave  Ibem  facilities  for  experimvoU 
OD  A  larger  scale.  The  prooese  of  preparing  the  basic  Uniiitf 
peufected. 
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In  the  wlitt«r  of  that  same  year  patoDts  were  taken  out 
and  a  paper  prepared  for  a  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  at  Paris  in  Fcbruaiy,  1878,  but  the  paper  van 
ecorcely  noticed.  The  discovery  was  announced  to  the 
manager  of  some  of  the  Cleveland  iron-trorks  and  further 
experiments  were  made.  A  public  demonstration  was  i^ven 
April  4,  1879,  which  attracted  great  attention.  Ironmasters 
came  to  Middlcsborough  from  Belgium,  l-'Vance,  n,  bade 
Pnmia,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  f^— 
ShortJy  after  this  there  waa  a  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  at  London  in  which  the  young  chemists  read  a 
paper  and  discussion  was  held.  After  the  meeting,  Middles- 
borough  was  again  besieged  and  the  process  again  studied. 
The  prooMB  was  perfected  in  its  mechanical  detjtilK  as  early 
as  1881 ;  simultaneously,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Patent  rights  were  purchased  by  Gorman  firms  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  by  the  process  outside 
of  the  patent.  The  validity  of  the  patents  was  attacked, 
but  successfully  defended  and  under  that  patent  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  assumed  its  present  form. 

The  most  dramatic  consetiuenco  of  this  technical  develop- 
ment was  the  bringing  into  the  market  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  Lorraine  ores;  up  to  that  time  practically  valueless. 
By  reason  of  the  successful  development  of  this  process  they 
attained  commercial  ttignilicance  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  them  at  once  rendered  them  the  most  important  single 
source  of  iron  in  Continental  Europe.  This  immense  supply 
of  iron  became  t)ic  bo^is  of  the  development  of  the  iron 
industries  of  Germany  and  resulted  in  the  displacements 
between  Groat  Britain  and  Germany  that  have  had  such 
■crious  political  consequences. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  RISE  OF  THE  MODERN  FACTORY  SYSTEM 

I.  The  DEFiNmoN  or  a  Factort 

Descbiption  of  the  genesis  of  Uie  modern  factory  ts  dif- 
ficult because  all  hixtoncal  accounts  are  so  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  definition  of  the  factory.  Accounts  that 
may  neem  to  differ  in  important  detjuls  represent  merely 
different  conceptions  of  the  thing  described.  It  would  seon 
desirable  that  the  matter  be  approached  from  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  without  the  prejudices  created  by 
elaborately  formulated  notions  of  the  factory.  It  is  of 
oourne  impossible  to  avoid  definition  even  in  a  purely 
historical  account,  but  if  the  ideal  of  historical  invcstigatinn 
is  achieved  theee  definitions  will  be  an  interi>ri:tation  of 
events  that  occurred  rather  than  an  arttfjclal  form  or  mould 
into  which  events  have  been  crowded  with  Procrustean 
indifference  to  the  adaptability  of  the  events  to  the  mould. 

The  preconceived  notions  that  are  roost  likely  to  cause 
confusion  appear  both  in  popular  oonoeptiooa  of  the  factory 
coaMOB  nod  in  some  dpecial  writing.    Theee  views  an 

dtomdofli  therefore  peculiarly  dangerous.  The  preseDoe 
of  machinery  in  the  factory  and  the  relatively  large  sculo  of 
production  both  seem  to  bo  highly  characteristic  features,  so 
that  it  is  not  strange  to  find  these  elements  cmptuunBod  as 
the  fundamental  features  of  the  factory.  The  early  English 
factory  acts;  Dr.  Ure,  a  sympathetic  obeen-cr;  and  Marx,  a 
most  bitter  critic  were  united  in  the  t^niuon  that  mschinwy 
made  the  factory.  It  became  Decesnary  to  distinguish  the 
tool  from  tlio  machine,  but  though  there  were  difSculties 
they  did  not  seem  insuperable.  This  was  largely  in  accord 
with  the  opiruons  of  the  average  dtizon.  In  the  words  of 
Marx,  the  instruments  of  labor  coiptoyod  the  worlonon; 
instead  of  being  the  foundation  of  tJio  indiudrial  proccMi  tha 
fporjtnan  became  as  incidental  feature  of  the  produetin 
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systeni,  bis  numbers  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  mft- 
chines,  his  ftkill  mibordinatcd  to  the  inKcnuity  of  the  new 
contrivance.  Ure  describes  the  factory  in  less  forceful  lan- 
guage, "a  vast  automaton,  composed  of  \-ariou8  mechanical 
and  iotoUoctual  organs,  acting  in  uninterrupted  concert  for 
the  production  of  a  common  object,  all  of  them  beiug  sub- 
ordinate to  a  Hlf-regulatcd  monng  force."  Legislative  deti- 
Ditions  and  oeiuius  enumeration:)  generally  define  tbc  fuo 
tory  in  terms  of  numbers;  it  is  of  course  freely  recognizee! 
that  such  definitions  are  somewhat  artificial,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  easy  to  assume  that  the  tasenUal  feature  of  the  fae- 
tory  coD5t(tts  ill  Uie  number  of  hands  employed. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  factory  has  also  been  the  bads  of 
distinct ionH  fntm  the  outset:  the  factory  workers  are  Rathcrcd 
together  in  buildings  or  rooms  wholly  devoted  iDiabanna  ^ 
to  their  work;  the  eetoblishuent  does  not  serve  *i'*vu^  ^ 
as  a  home  for  either  employer  or  employee.  The  aggrega- 
tion <A  workers  created  new  problems  of  discipline.  Mi'hcu 
work  was  done  in  the  household  no  regularity  of  hours  was 
necessary.  The  craft-w*orkcr  enjoyed  considerable  freedom  H 
as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  doing  such  work  as  was  nec- 
essary for  his  support.  Even  when  the  putling-out  system 
had  become  elaborately  organised  it  was  not  poemble  to 
exert  much  pressure  on  the  workers  as  to  tlie  time  of  finishing 
the  work  allotted  to  them.  The  aggregation  of  the  workers 
in  factories  made  it  poeablo  to  improve  the  timing  of  the 
productive  process;  the  work  could  be  made  to  flow  along 
without  interruptions;  oo  group  of  workers  need  bo  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  group  engaged  on  the  earlier  Ktagi»  of  th9 
work,  llic  41^*18100  of  labor  that  existed  under  the  putting- 
out  syston  could  thus  be  more  effectively  carried  out,  but 
^  on  one  condition  —  the  subjection  of  the  wholo  body  of 
^f     workmen  to  a  systematic  schedule. 

I  Tbo  organization  of  factories  thus  gave  a  different  mean- 

r  ing  to  the  relation  botwMO  the  capitalist  employer  and 

I  the  workman.    The  dependeDoe  of  the  worker  catiuui 

I  on  tlie  r«pitalist  was  not  Increased;  under  the  *°' 

I         puttjng-out  syitem  every  poMible  decna  oC 
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existed:  at  an  early  date  it  became  oommoti  for  the  caiutallst 
to  own  the  machines  or  tools,  and  in  the  later  pbasce  of  thli 
sj-st^^m  the  capitalists  ow-ncd  the  entire  cstahl»«hment.  The 
Hand-Ijoora  Weavers'  CommL'viiuners  reported  that  a  firm 
at  Newark,  Notts,  employed  about  one  hundred  weaveni 
In  oottagn;  "the  eiy^lcm  is  for  the  manufacturer  tu  buiid 
cottages  adapted  for  ivcavera,  and  (illod  up  with  looms,  and 
to  let  these  cottages  at  a  moderate  wcddy  rental:  every 
weaver  taking  a  house  and  not  having  a  family  sublet 
portiona  of  the  cottage."  The  g;athcring  together  of  sueh 
cottage  workcre  into  a  factory  involved  only  one  change; 
the  introduction  of  discipline.  The  capitalist  employer  bo> 
came  a  supervisor  of  cvcr>-  detail  of  the  work;  without  any 
change  in  the  general  character  of  tlie  wage  contract,  the 
employer  acquired  new  poweia  which  wore  of  great  aooiol 
signiiicaiice.  He  acquired  authority  which  waa  irksome  to 
the  men  and  almoctt  oertab  to  become  the  aouroo  of  much 
friction. 

It  is  doubtless  possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
inoreased  authority  of  the  employer  under  the  factory  aya- 
tem;  the  small  master  of  the  earlier  periods 
undoubtedly  exercised  some  supervision  over 
his  journeymen  and  apprentices,  but  in  theory  his  authority 
was  that  of  a  parent  or  fellow-workman,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  in  actual  practice  suF>er\'isii)n  amounted  to  nothing 
that  would  imply  a  different  relation  between  master  aod 
journeyman.  The  capitalist  employer  of  the  puttiog-out 
systAm  certainly  exo'ctsed  no  powen  of  8uper%'ision.  It  wbs 
therefore  an  essentially  new  thing  for  the  capitalist  to  bo  a 
disciplinarian. 

The  irksomcncss  of  discipline  to  the  workmen  would  aeem 
to  explain  the  slow  development  of  the  factory  system.  £x- 
BMiuitroi  perlmentatioD  with  the  factory  system  bec^ 
om  aw  [g  England  as  oarly  aa  the  sixteenth  century 

Aod  In  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if  the  prawooo  o( 
power  machinery  is  not  made  the  etHCDtial  tost  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  rtUiUve  failure  of  theao  eariy  attenipljt  is  cu- 
iioutliy  puziUng.  In  Eughmd  actual  le^slation  in  the  iutcrcai 
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of  the  older  system  must  have  played  some  part  in  preveot- 
ing  ft  sJKnifiauit  develofunent  of  factoriee,  but  the  usual 
futility  of  legislation  to  check  a  powerful  social  tendency 
makes  one  hesitate  to  account  for  the  late  development  of 
factories  solely,  or  even  primarily,  by  reason  of  antagonistio 
legislation.  Toward  the  clow  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  restrictive  legislation  was  still  in  force,  but  there  were 
developments  toward  the  factory  even  in  those  trades  and 
areas  that  were  included  within  the  restrictive  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  little  legislative  restriction  in  France, 
and  yet  the  sporadic  experintents  nitb  the  factory  system 
led  to  no  large  change  in  industrial  organisation.  Facto- 
ries became  permanently  established  only  when  there  were 
special  features  which  overcame  the  social  and  economic 
drawbacks. 

Although  we  cannot  be  certain,  there  ifl  reason  to  believe 
that  the  factory  system  did  not  afford  a  significant  margin 
of  profit  OS  compared  with  the  putting-out  s^'stem  until 
machinery  became  relatively  elaborate.  The  factory  thus 
held  out  little  hope  of  special  profits  to  the  capitatbt  in  the 
early  period,  and,  as  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  men, 
there  was  no  general  tendency  to  substitute  the  factory  for 
the  organization  of  cottage  industry  under  the  putting-out 
system.  Unfortimately,  we  cannot  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  these  two  factors  in  the  post-  g|__,_,j 
ponement  of  the  factory  development;  but  the 
late  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  factories  developed  slowly 
even  after  they  had  become  profitable  to  the  capitalist. 
Thifl  va«  notably  the  case  with  weaving  factoriee;  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  could  not  be  induced  to  forsake  the  freedom 
of  the  old  system  under  which  they  had  enjoyed  more  in- 
dependence oven  than  farm  taborcra. 

Speaking  of  the  con<UuonB  in  Coventry,  the  special  com- 
miaaioiier  writes: 

With  aD  its  usual  diatrcM  and  dtgn/daiion,  the  tmde  of  idnflt 
hand  wv^vine  (roquiring  a  mbimum  of  itrcoii^th  and  tUU)  offers 
half  U»  (if  aaviMp]  life,  for  which  the  uninitnicted  luaa  is 

almost  : — ,-..J  to  saorifiu)  half  Ihv  cojuymcota  of  iho  civilitod. 
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Thus,  there  is  a  vdl  known  feeling  amons  Uw  fnrin  labaren,  tbs 
brick<[ay«n,  and  other  ordinar>'  artisous  io  ihia  diittnct,  that  il  Is 
very  bard  on  Ukui  to  be  turned  out  at  early  hours  ever>'  day  ia> 
Btcad  of  bettiff  able  to  take  what  boura  they  piciuw,  Uku  tlio  ribboo 
weaver,  and  like  htm,  take  aaini  Monday,'  and  aaint  Tuondoy  too 
if  they  cbooee.  Preciticly  the  oouDtcrpart  of  these  fodinci  b  aim 
found  in  the  other  nex.  Notwithstanding  tl>e  wroteliod  Btate  in 
which,  until  ivccntly,  the  trade  hod  lonx  been,  it  vnm  impnaabto 
for  ronpectable  families  to  procure  domcslie  wrvuntii.  TtM!t«  la 
tbs  greotMt  difficulty  is  prevailing  upon  parents  to  let  their  chil- 
dren oome  to  service.  The  young  women  look  down  with  wcorn 
upon  it,  and  prefer  the  liberty  of  the  Monday  and  Siittu-dny,  Iha 
exemption  from  coufincQicnt,  and  the  litUc  finery,  witli  the  Uburty 
to  wmr  it,  which,  the  loom  furnishes  them. 

From  all  sections  of  England  thpre  camo  Bimilar  tUBtiinony. 
Tho  gn&t  attraction  of  hand-loom  weft^ing  was  the  degree 
sicoifltukn  of  freedom  enjoyed,  the  weai'ors  refusing  to 
oi  mKhiwrj  \ca_ve  their  cottages  for  the  factorj'  even  when 
the  factory  o^ered  higher  wages.  It  would  wem  that  the 
discipline  of  tho  factory-  was  not  merely  a  distinguishing 
feature,  but  aa  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
Machiaeiy  became  important  in  the  development  of  the 
system  because  its  introduction  ultimately  forced  the  work- 
man to  accept  the  discipline  of  the  factory.  As  long  as 
there  was  some  measure  of  freedom  of  choice  between  cot- 
tage and  factory  the  workman  preferred  the  cottage.  The 
general  development  of  the  factory  thus  required  the  ex- 
istence of  commanding  economic  advantagos,  advaotasea 
80  great  as  to  destroy  any  real  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  worker.  The  development  of  tho  factoty  is  thus 
closely  ossociated  with  the  introduction  of  ooachinon,',  but 
it  would  inc\'itably  distort  one's  conc^tion  of  the  riwi  of 
the  system  if  the  use  <tf  machiner>'  were  made  tho  character* 
istjc  test  of  the  cxtstence  of  a  factory.  Machiner>-  made  tho 
factory  a  successful  and  general  form  of  orgautiation,  but 
there  con  bo  a  factory  "without  mncliinery." 

The  factory  "without  machinery"  was  not  as  conspicuous 
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in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  mo\-emeiit  as  it  became  later;  the 
lo^cal  order  of  development  does  not  coinoide  rmemtm  wia> 
with  the  chronologicfll  growth  of  the  new  ays-  •"•  "»«*'""•*» 
tern.  Before  power-loom  weaving  became  significantly  ea- 
tablished,  many  manufacturers  collected  hand-toom  vrcavera 
in  factories,  so  that  the  transition  in  this  branch  of  the 
textile  trades  took  place  just  before  the  introduction  of  the 
new  macbinory.  The  development  of  what  is  known  in 
the  reports  aa  the  "shop  loom"  n-as  accompanied  by  an 
faicraase  in  the  division  of  labor  which  separated  the  oper- 
ations requiring  Hkill  from  the  work  that  demanded  httle 
epedal  training.  The  work  of  the  old  craft-weaver  included 
tJxree  distinct  operations;  winding  or  quilling,  the  initial 
preparation  of  the  warp;  the  putting  of  the  warp  on  the 
loom  beam;  the  actual  weaving,  or  pa&sing  of  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp.  The  two  preparatory  prooeasee  required 
fionddentble  nkill,  the  work  with  the  shuttle  demanded  little 
man  than  reasonable  ingenuity. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  reports  of  the  Hand- 
Ix)om  Weavers'  Commission  to  show  that  the  wea\'ers  most 
frequently  referred  to  were  practically  un-  oiwkiii*du»or- 
skilled  laborers.  One  manufacturer  declared  •"  ••  ■•■«" 
that  an  apt  pcison  who  had  never  seen  a  loom  would  be 
able  to  6gure  out  the  nature  uf  the  operation  in  the  courae 
of  an  hour  without  any  help,  and,  with  a  week  of  practice, 
might  become  a  perfect  joume>'man  worker.  These  lowep- 
grade  workmen  were  ^vcn  prepared  warps,  and,  although 
there  is  no  documentary  proof,  one  would  vupposo  that  thu» 
development  ted  soon  to  the  gatliering  togetlier  of  workers 
in  the  shops  or  factories  of  the  capitaliiit  employer.  There 
were  obvious  ad^-antagoa:  the  master  would  know  the  nature 
of  the  work  In  procora,  he  would  be  belter  able  to  check 
the  output  of  the  individual  wea^'er,  and  in  most  cawti  the 
weaver  would  have  belter  oquipmcnl  than  if  left  to  his  own 
resources. 

In  Glouoeatenhire,  the  shop  looow  were  introduced  in  the 
eouTMs  of  a  strike.  The  master  weavers,  presuming  that  the 
manufaolurera  were  wholly  dependent  upon  tb<£u^'*t«i&s.  '^^^ 
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in  a  body;  the  manufacturers  then  hired  the  jourooymen 
KtaAt  ot  formerly  employed  by  the  muter  weavers  and 
■hop  iMKM  gpt  them  to  work  on  looms  set  up  on  the  prem- 
bcs.  The  master  weaven*  were  left  ahno«t  entirely  without 
work.  In  1840  there  were  824  looms  actively  employed 
and  230  idle  looms  in  the  43  weaving  factories  of  the  country. 
The  total  number  of  hand-looms  is  not  given,  but  the  majw 
portion  of  the  hand-looms  must  have  been  in  the  faotories. 
In  the  Coventry  ribbon  district  there  were  M5  band-looms 
in  factories,  \2M  hand-looms  employed  by  capitalist*  out- 
side the  factories,  and  121  looms  in  the  hands  of  independ- 
ent masters.  At  Nonviofa,  656  hand-looms  were  in  faetoriea 
out  of  a  total  of  3398  for  the  district  as  a  whole.  The 
same  syston  was  in  use  in  the  woolen  district  in  the  west 
of  England,  though  no  figures  arc  a\'ailable.  The  powo 
looms  were  beginning  to  appear  in  these  districts,  but  in 
1840  the  power-loom  was  not  beyond  tbo  experimental 
stage  in  the  woolen  industries. 

IT.  Leqal  Obstacles  to  the  EaraBLisHafENT  or  rmi 
Factory  Systbm 

/'  The  legislation  of  the  Elizabethan  period  was  designed  to 
pravent  the  growth  of  factories;  several  features  of  tJio  not* 
able  Btatutfs  would  technically  interfere  with  the  cettUlIisI^ 
ment  of  factories;  each  craft  was  to  be  the  exdudve  oeeopik 
tion  of  persons  trained  in  the  craft;  persons  engaged  in  fin- 
ishing operations  were  forbidden  to  ha^-fl  looms,  and  fiu 
vena;  further  extension  of  the  industry  in  the  country  dt»- 
bUcmUo  ***"**  "**  forbidden;  the  number  of  apprcn- 
''"  ticcs  was  limited.    Of  all  tbwe  restrictions  the 

limitation  of  the  number  of  apprenticea  was  perhnpfl  rooMt 
Important  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  tendencies 
toward  the  factory  system  manifested  themselves  cbieSy  in 
the  increo-sc  in  the  number  of  unitkitled  workers  who  would 
be  called  apprentices,  though  their  rrlation  to  the  master 
was  essentially  diCrerent  from  tliat  of  the  approntiee  of  the 
earlier  T>criod. 
The  national  system  of  apprenticeship  that  waa 
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Uflhod  by  the  Statute  of  1563  began  to  lose  its  force  in  the      i 
following  century.     The  disorder?  of  the  civil  BacaUdsM      fl 
wan  wero  a  great  blow  to  the  old  organization  '»***^ 
of  Industry  and  trade.    The  number  of  artisans  was  greatly 
reduced  and  it  was  necessary  to  relax  many  of  the  pro- 
\-i8Jons  of  the  statutes.    After  the  Restoration  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  all  the  features  of  the  s}-stem  of  strictly 
regulated  industry,  but  it  was  too  late.    The  trades  were  too 
largely  dependent  upon  the  workmen  who  had  never  aer\'ed 
a  real  apprenticeship;  legal  fictions  were  introduced.    For  a 
poriod  the  illegal  workmen  were  fined,  sometimes  after  in- 
dictment, sometimee  periodically  assessed  small  sums  to  buy 
off  indictment.    Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  status  of  illegal  workmen  was  further  improved. 
A  man  was  to  be  accounted  master  of  his  craft  if  be  had      i 
cterctaed  it  for  seven  years,  so  that  an  illegal  workman  who  ■ 
Mcaped  indictment  for  seven  years  became  a  fully  estab-  ^ 
Udied  craftjjman.    The  g^lds  and  companies  still  maintained 
thcdr  rules,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.    The  compulsive  elements  in  the  sy»- 
tem  were  lanicly  gone  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    The  old  legidation  thus  cea-sed  to  bo  an  eiTcrtive 
obstacle  to  the  concentration  of  workmen  just  at  the  time 
that  it  was  coming  to  be  profitable.     Young  peraons  and 
unskilled  hands  could  be  collected  by  emi^oyers  despite  the 
oppomtioQ  of  the  adult  worken  who  still  adhered  to  the 
older  niles.  ■ 

Thf  history  of  the  knit-stocking  industry  affords  the  best  " 
Illustration  nf  this  tj-pe  of  do%-clopmcnt.    The  introduction 
of  the  stocking-frame  made  it  possible  to  utilize  tMt-moMat     ■ 
a  lower  grade  of  labor,  and  this  new  labor  force  '•'•■'n' 
wan  brouglit  into  the  industrj'  under  the  guise  of  apprentices. 
CapilaliHt  employers  utilized  such  bands  in  prefcrenca  to  ttks 
joumej'TOcn  and  small  masters  who  had  boen  trained  to  the 
craft.     Tbo  journeymen  demanded  that  tbe  limitations  of 
numbeiv  bo  enforced.    Tbe  courts  reoognlsed  tbe  justice  of 
their  mquc«t;  the  Statute  of  Apprentires  was  applicable  to 
tbo  ezaft,  but  Uw  nuMtscs  0.e.,  tbo  capitalist  cni\}la'jcx«>\  4^ 
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nothing  to  enforce  the  law.  Frame-breaking  began  in  1710, 
and,  de^pitfl  heavy  penalties,  continued  eporadically  through- 
out the  century.  In  alt  probability  certain  rudimeutary 
fonos  of  the  factory  became  establi^ed  in  the  induttiry  at 
an  early  dat«,  though  they  did  not  secure  exclusive  control 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

A  more  determined  attempt  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  old  rules  was  made  by  the  woolen  wcai'ers  of  the  Leeds 
i^Mbia  district  toward  the  close  of  the  centuiy.    Tlie 

at  LMdi  factory  s>'8tcra  began  to  appear  in  tlits  district 

about  1796;  the  capitalists  employed  women,  children,  and 
some  journeymen  who  hod  served  no  apprenticeship.  Tho 
cloth  mmie  in  this  region  was  sold  at  the  Leeds  Cloth  Hall, 
and  until  1 79G  no  cloth  was  admitted  that  was  not  made  by 
a  master  weaver  who  bad  served  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship. In  that  year  the  trustees  of  the  IIoll  voted  to  admit 
cloth  made  by  any  one  who  had  worked  five  j'cars  at  tho 
trade;  shortly  after,  any  one  was  allowed  to  sell  cloth  at  tho 
Hall.  The  craft^weavers  were  thus  forced  to  compote  with 
the  new  system  of  manufacture.  They  formed  an  aseoci** 
tion  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  which  was  called 
the  Institution.  This  organization  was  maintained  despite 
the  Combination  Laws. 

The  weavers  were  not  quick  to  understand  the  moite  of 
their  case.  The  capitalists  were  guilty  of  illegal  practices, 
Pro«»cotii».  *>"'  °o  ^^  ""^"^  brought  until  1802-08.  Tho 
*^^^-  "*  initiative  was  then  taken  by  men  in  the  west  of 
"  Englan<l.    Tlie  maetty  manufacturerB  were  sued 

for  infringement  of  the  Statute  of  Apprentices.  They  re- 
plied by  having  a  bill  inlnxluced  into  Parliament  providing 
for  the  suspension  of  all  restrictive  legislation  pending  irv- 
quhy.  The  nuall  masters  of  the  Leeds  district  juined  b  tliu 
opposition  to  this  bill,  but  the  bill  was  passed.  I'bo  organ* 
iialion  of  the  joumojincn  was  improved  and  funds  were 
ooUnrted  to  present  the  case  to  Parliament.  The  mostur 
manufacturers  wiilidrew  and  formed  a  separate  organiwtioD. 
The  ooDtinuanco  of  Ihu  annual  acts  Huiip»n<liiiK  the  nMtrio> 
tive  liyslaUoa  created  much  uuta^nlsm  among  the  juunuty- 
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men  and  in  1805  tbcre  was  some  t*iotence.  In  the  following 
year  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Woolen  Trade  reported  in 
favor  or  a  repeal  o(  the  regulative  legislation,  and  in  1813 
and  1814  the  old  lepslatiou  was  repealed. 

The  opposition  of  the  journeymen  had  thus  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  the  clearing  of  the  statute  bonk  of  the 
obsolete  laws.  The  factories  that  had  already  t>e^n  to 
appear  could  now  develop  without  fear  of  legal  interference 
of  any  kind.  The  repeal  of  these  old  laws  was  defended  by 
the  manufacturers  on  the  grounds  of  a  laisfez-faire  policy, 
but  one  should  avoid  assuming  that  Parliament  tlu^reby 
adopted  the  policy.  The  laws  were  obsolete  and  their 
repeal  was  desirable  on  such  grounds.  Parliament,  bow- 
e\*er.  had  already  passed  the  first  act  to  regulate  conttitiont; 
in  factories  and  was  Boon  to  proceed  further  with  such  le{n»> 
lation;  it  woidd  thus  be  unfortunate  to  regard  the  ex~partt 
defense  of  a  measure  by  the  manufacturers  as  an  indication 
of  a  policy  mftturely  and  deliberately  adopted  by  ParUaraent. 

ni.  Tmt  Risk  and  PitooRRSS  or  tub  Factobt  System 
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The  !iistory  of  experimentation  with  the  factory  By«tcm 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  still  obscure;  we  have  many 
■craps  of  information,  but  no  grounds  for  believing  that  our 
information  is  at  all  comprehensive.  The  disposition  to  as- 
sociate factories  with  establishments  using  power  machin- 
ery tends  to  difltract  attention  from  instances  of  factories 
which  were  not  based  on  any  tools  or  roccban-  „,^    „  fl 

fann  other  than  the  old  hand-machines.    Cooke-  ^ 

Taylor  is  disposed  to  regard  the  silk  throwiog  mill  of  John 
Lombe  (1719)  as  the  "first"  factory  in  modem  Engload. 
The  mill  was  a  new  departure  and  it  is  likely  that  it  doss 
mark  the  beginning  of  factoricA  in  the  nilk  industry.    Aftsr  ^ 
that  date  whim  silk  throwing  was  probably  dons  in  such  | 
milU.    A  mill  MtJibllitbed  in  1753  was  still  running  in  1810,       ' 
aod  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
in  oU  right  or  ten  8ilk  millii.    It  in  likely  that  enough  finishers 
were  collected  in  VHinl>lu<hmentK  of  the  draperti  and  clothiers 
too(nuititat«"faolorios."   Wilbout  careful  rawaxeb.\'C^\»K 
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safe  to  make  many  categorical  Btatcmcnts  about  the  earliest 
Tactories.  There  was  a  conHulerable  estnblbthmcDt  in  York- 
shire for  making  alum  in  the  early  soventwnth  century, 
and  various  paper  miilK  were  ^t  up  in  the  Int  tcr  imlf  of  llukt 
century.  Potteries  are  not  sufiicicntly  described  to  admit 
of  certain  classification. 

The  movement  that  ultimately  transformed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  textile  industries  did  not  lief^n  until  after  1770, 
s<Bi&nioci  In  "^^^^  the  development  of  carding  and  spinning 
^»  *•''•'*"-  machinery  gave  an  impulse  to  the  systematic 
cetabiishment  of  factories.  These  factories  ap- 
peared first  in  the  cotton  industry,  but  shortly  after  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industries.  Factories  based  on  power 
machinery  were  largely  confined  to  these  preparatorj'  proc- 
esses and  to  the  printing  of  calicoes.  The  weaving  of  tex- 
tiles and  the  finishing  of  the  woolens  were  not  affected  for 
a  con»derablc  intcn'ol,  not  significantly  until  after  1830. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  dUtinguifih  two  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  sj-stcm  in  the  textile  trades:  in  the  earlier 
period  the  factories  were  Rupplementary  to  the  older  putting- 
out  system  that  maintained  itself  in  weaving;  in  the  latec 
period,  the  factory  gradually  became  the  predominant  mods 
of  organization  in  the  textile  trades  and  ultimately  the  pre- 
dominant form  of  industrial  organir^tion.  The  length  of  the 
period  of  transition  is  easily  underestimated. 

Arkwright's  first  spinning  mill  was  cstablislicd  io  1771 ;  in 
1780  there  were  about  twenty  wnter-frame  spinning  mills  in 
England.  The  failure  of  ^Wkwrigbt  in  the  defense  of  the 
patcnta  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  the  frames, 
and  it  is  aud  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  water- 
frame  mills  in  operation  in  1790.  The  development  of  fac- 
tories in  the  woolen  industries  seems  to  have  been  largely 
■ubtequent  to  171K),  though  it  is  diificult  to  be  certain  erf 
the  probable  date  of  the  establishment  of  wnavin^s  factories 
in  lh(>  wpiit  of  England  based  on  hand-Ioonu.  There  were 
several  types  of  factory;  some  devoted  to  preparatory  proo- 
ones,  carding,  alubbing,  and  spinning;  some  devoted  to  wcav- 
Jng  OD  band-looms;  some  devoted  to  finishing  the  cloth  on 
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l^g  mills  and  Bhearing  frames.  Coopemtive  or  jomt'-stook 
mills  for  finishing  became  very  common  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  enabling  the  small  master  weavers  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  larger  manufacturers.  But  the  number 
of  factories  in  the  woolen  industries  does  not  titr 
aeem  to  have  been  ver>'  great  at  the  tamo  of  the  ■»<>*** 
Woolen  Report  of  1806;  there  was  much  uncertainty  an  to 
the  proper  definition  of  a  factory,  but  even  with  due  allow- 
ance for  such  elements  of  error  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  new  8>'stem  was  more  than  barely  launohcKJ. 

The  earliest  etati&-tt(%i  with  reference  to  factories  appear 
in  the  Report  on  Childreai  in  Factories  made  in  1816.  Tiose 
figures  arc  incomplete  in  many  rcspccta;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  include  ail  the  factories,  and  the  classifications  according 
to  age  and  sex  are  not  tmiform;  yet,  with  all  these  short- 
comings, these  figures  afford  notable  evidence  of  the  gcn- 
anl  composition  of  the  factory*  populatlcm.  About  half  the 
mills  in  Englimd  were  reported  and  apparoitly  all  the  Scotch 
mills  except  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark.  The  state- 
ments are  sworn  statements  nnd  thuK  represent  the  situation 
in  the  mills  to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  owners 
and  managers.  In  some  cases  only  approximations  are 
given,  but  as  a  rule  the  figures  submitted  were  prepared  for 
the  committee  nith  some  care.  There  is  evident  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  se<ciu«  statements  from  all 
sections  in  which  factories  existed,  and  under  such  cireum- 
stanoes  one  may  feel  confident  that  the  figures  are  fairly 
representative. 

The  striking  feature  of  those  statistics  is  the  large  number 
of  women  and  children  employed.    Adult  male  workers  were 
predominantly  employed  outside  tlie  factory,  i-in»Mikini  of 
and  Uieir  absence  apix>ant  in  tlie  low  proper-  aNkwoaMt 
tions  of  males  in  factories  compared  with  the 
induitiy  as  a  whole.    The  best  wholly  contemporary  com- 
parison thai  is  posdbleis  In  the  woolen  industry  of  the  west 
of  En^and.    We  have  a.  careful  statement  of  the  numbenl 
of  boun'  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  required  to  pro- 
duoe  a  pisoo  ol  broad  cloth,  at  various  dates  between  1781 
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and  1S28;  we  have  also  a  etateraent  of  the  proportJom  of 
VMiu  poreona  employed  m  twenty-eight  woolen  milLi 

'»*«»'  in  Wiltshire.     Between  1805  and  IS20  tbo  labor 

of  a  man  was  supposed  to  coostituto  37.2  por  cent  of  Uio 
labor  in  the  industry,  hour  for  hour.  In  the  mills  reported 
in  1816  adult  males  (over  18)  constituted  27  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  proportion  of  males  in  the  mills  was  thua 
conidderably  below  the  proportion  for  the  induntry  as  a  wbolo. 

Reuiivk  Lekotb  of  Tdib  btbnt  bt  Mbn,  Woiom,  AKD  CuiUtKIK  IN 
•nM  MANurACTvu  or  Finb  Bmoao  Cum  * 
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With  reference  to  the  other  industriefl  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  At)  accurate  comparison,  as  we  have  no  statUtics  for 
the  iudustr>'  as  a  whole  at  this  early  date.  The  later  figures 
from  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  however,  probaUy 
afford  a  basis  for  rough  comparisoD.  The  figures  for  the 
woolen  induittry  covering  the  period  between  1796  and  1828 
show  no  profound  change  in  the  proportions  between  men, 
women,  and  children;  it  would  seem  likely  that  similar  con- 
stancy of  proportions  would  appear  in  the  other  industrim. 

The  firat  introduction  of  machinery  resulted  in  a  note- 
worthy change  in  the  proportionit  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, but  after  this  the  proportions  fluctuated  within  rela* 
tivcly  narrow  limits.    In  the  period  between  1835  and  1805 
tlie  proportion  of  adult  moles  in  cotton  factories  was  never  ^ 
lower  tiian  24.1  per  cent  nor  higher  than  28^  per  cent;  it  H 
would  therefore  seem  likely  that  thceo  proportions  represent  ^™ 
the  normal  conditiooB  of  the  imiuatry.    The  cotton  industfy 
Th*Mnaa        became  a  factory  industry  much  earlier  tlian 
■■^"^  the  other  tcxtilea,  and  there  is  nothing  improb 

mhfo  ia  tbo  assumption  that  the  proportions  in  factories 
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were  normal  as  early  as  1835.  In  1816  the  adult  malee  in 
the  Scotch  milLs  constituted  only  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  and  in  a  group  of  six  mills  in  Notting- 
hamshire 18.54  per  cent.  The  other  English  figures  do  not 
<t;«rinjpii<th  between  males  and  females  over  ei^teen. 

The  relatively  low  proportion  of  adult  males  is  probably 
due  to  two  factors;  the  late  extcosion  of  the  factory  system 
to  the  branches  of  the  industr>'  that  were  the  ,^  ^^ 
chief  6eJd  fur  the  employment  of  males,  and  the 
indisposition  of  the  males  to  enter  the  factories. 
These  two  factors  exerted  considerable  inSuenco  on  each 
other.  The  late  development  of  factories  in  weaving  was 
admittedly  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  resUesBDess  of  the 
band-loom  weavers.  It  was  not  possible  to  bring  them  into 
the  factories  until  the  improveuKnt  of  the  power-loom  drove 
the  hand-loom  from  the  field,  and  in  some  branches  of  the 
textile  industries  the  hand-loom  held  its  own  until  1850  and 
even  later. 

The  worsted  industiy  was  oi»  of  the  last  to  be  brou^t 
under  the  factory  system,  and  the  gradual  entr>'  of  the  men 
b(o  the  factories  is  clearly  indimU-d  by  the  changing  pro- 
portions of  adult  moles.  In  1835,  only  10.7  per  cent  of  the 
factor)'  liunds  were  males  over  ei^teen;  in  1856,  20.6  per 
cent  were  adult  males,  and  after  18S5  the  proportion  rose 
to  25  per  cent.  These  changes  can  hardly  represent  changes 
in  the  general  proportions  in  the  industry  at  large,  and  as 
we  know  that  the  factory  system  was  only  gradually  beiing 
extended  to  this  particular  industry  it  is  likely  that  tlieec 
(dtangea  arc  a  rouf^i  mcasiu^  of  the  transition  to  the  factory. 
The  outstjuiding  feature  of  Oie  earlier  phases  smW 
o(  tho  factorj-  movement  was  thus  the  relatively  P"**mi 
largo  measure  of  dependence  upon  women  and  children  as  a 
labor  force.  Wlico  the  factory  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  prepanitory  procensos,  the  number  of  adult  moles 
neeKar>-  was  small.  In  the  earliest  period  the  number  of 
vary  young  children  was  considcrablo,  Approoiablc  num- 
bers of  children  under  ten  were  omployod.  The  social  prob- 
tanu  erafttad  by  the  factory  were  tbua  rendered  peculiarly 
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acute,  be«auRO  the  persons  first  gathered  Into  the  faotorios 
weio  those  least  able  to  make  any  effective  protest. 

The  initial  problom  of  the  factory  owner  was  to  recruit  a 
labor  force,  and,  as  children  were  desirable,  it  was  poedble 
for  him  to  utilize  the  laws  providing  for  tJie  apprentloesblp 
Paupw  of  pauper  children.    These  laws  went  back  to 

•w""^"*  the  days  of  Henry  VIU.  It  was  provided  that 
vagrant  children  should  be  arrested  and  bound  as  aptwen- 
tices;  eons  of  vagrants  might  bo  apprenticed  until  the  ago  of 
twenty-four,  daughters  to  the  age  of  twenty.  Thcii-  pro- 
visiooB  were  continued  without  much  change  until  ihc  R«- 
form  of  the  Poor-Law  in  1834.  These  indentures  wore  sim- 
ilar to  the  indentures  for  ordinary  industrial  apprentices,  but 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  stood  in  place  of  the  parent,  and  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee  might  casit>'  acquire  a  somewhat 
difTcrcnt  meaning  in  the  case  of  pauper  diildren. 

The  theory  of  pauper  apprenticeship  wns  sound,  but  in 
practice  the  device  wa«  hardly  more  than  a  method  of  un-  ^ 
Tb*ory  aad  loading  tho  childrct)  upon  some  person  willing  H 
p""***  to  take  a  chance  of  gf^tting  enough  work  out    " 

of  them  to  pay  for  their  keep.  Ail  pretence  of  obligation 
to  teach  them  a  trade  was  abandoned  at  an  early  date. 
When  the  law  of  settlement  of  1601  raised  obstacles  to  the 
free  movement  of  the  indigent  classes  a  rp^iilar  traffic  in 
apprentices  ^rang  up  which  continued  without  much  dimi- 
nution until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  regulate  this  traffic  In  1767  and  again 
b  1778,  but  tJicee  acts  were  mere  palliatives.  When  tho 
cotton  factories  wore  established  in  Lancashire,  Yorkstun^ 
and  Scotland  they  were  at  first  filled  with  pauper  appren- 
tices from  London  and  other  large  towns.  At  London  a 
regiHtor  was  kept  and  part  of  the  fee  was  withheld  to  lx>  paid 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  but 
this  wiu  no  guarantee  of  good  treatment.  In  Owen's  d^Ub 
at  New  Lanark,  some  care  was  taken  uf  the  WRlfare  of  the 
appnnUces,  but  the  extent  of  thew  humanitarian  ofTortA 
does  not  sceni  very  conndorable  in  compari.son  with  modem 
staDdai^t.    IJnfortuzutcly  we  have  do  means  of  detcrmln- 
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ing  Uie  precise  extent  of  euch  apprenticeship,  nor  the  date 
of  its  substantial  disappearance  in  the  factorice.  It  was 
dectininii;  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cojitury,  and 
was  probably  of  Bubonlinate  importance  in  the  recruiting  ot 
Uie  labor  force  after  1816.  The  conditions  of  child  labor  in  fl 
general  were  eufficientty  bad  to  make  it  needless  to  distinguish  ~ 
between  the  "free"  children  and  the  paupers. 

The  social  problems  of  the  factory  had  reached  forbidding 
proportions  long  before  the  factory  became  the  character- 
istio  form  of  industrial  organization,  and,  be-  tm  r*pon> 
cause  of  the  attention  given  these  mattere  m  •"»•*•<«« 
Parliament  and  in  pubUc  agitation,  there  is  real  danger  of 
miajudging  the  progress  of  the  movement  toward  the  factory 
system.  This  danger  is  increased  by  the  character  of  sta- 
UsUcal  material  available  for  the  study  of  the  industrial 
population.  The  factory  inspectors'  reports  begin  in  1835, 
and  after  1838  these  reports  become  trustworthy  and  com- 
prehen.'iive  for  the  regulated  cHtiibliKhmcnta.  They  con- 
stitute a  continuous  series  of  figures  to  the  present  time, 
organized  with  reference  to  Haf^uiiicationH  that  are  essentially 
m  accord  with  modem  problems.  It  is  therefore  tempting 
to  confine  studies  of  the  industrial  popuUtion  to  these 
figures,  despite  the  fact  that  they  do  not  include  the  entire 
population  and  despite  changes  in  factory  l^pslation  which 
gave  the  inquiries  a  wider  and  wider  scope.  Occupational 
statistics  are  published  by  the  Census  Office  and  in  a  measure 
these  figures  afford  some  indication  of  the  relative  numbers 
of  pcnons  employed  outside  the  factories,  but  the  classifica- 
tions do  not  always  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  factory 
return.  The  census  does  not  distinguisli  between  person* 
employed  in  factories  and  persons  employed  at  home,  except 
in  t{K>l,  so  that  the  only  comparison  tliat  cAn  bo  made  is 
between  the  totals  reported  in  the  factory  return  and  the 
totals  reported  by  the  oeiuus  enumeiAion. 

In  1841  Uie  census  reported  377,000  persons  in  the  cotton 
Industry  as  comparMl  witii  250,000  peraons  reported  by  the 
factory  inMpcrt'ira  in  18:18.  About  70  per  cent  (68.7  per  cent) 
of  the  cotton  operatives  wora  thus  employed  in  factories 
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At  that  time.  The  vroolen  and  tinen  oporativeB  wore  about 
ovenly  divided  between  the  factories  and  various  fonufi  of 
orowih  <a  Oil  ctnploymcnt  in  their  homes.  Only  40  per  oent 
(ittoa  wM**  of  the  silk  workers  were  employed  in  factorici 
at  that  time.  No  fundamental  change  bad  taken  place  in 
1851 ;  there  were  more  factories  in  the  cotton  industiy  than 
in  (ithcr  textile  employments,  and  in  tlie  otlier  trades  neoriy 
one  half  the  workers  were  in  non-regulated  establishments. 
The  factory  legislation  defined  the  factor)'  in  nuch  a  way 
that  we  may  well  suppose  that  ocrtoiu  cstablialirnonta  were 
not  regulated,  though  they  were  factoriet*  in  all  eseontiol 
features,  and  yet  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  factory  was 
mert'ly  one  of  sc\'cral  forms  of  induNtrial  organization.  It 
was  attracting  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  people,  but 
it  was  not  at  (hat  time  a  predominant  form. 

By  1871  the  factoo"  had  become  the  characteristic  form  of 
orgimi&ation  in  both  the  leading  textile  triulcs.  Eighty- 
PndomiMiii  lit  eight  per  cent  of  the  persons  enumerated  by  the 
uniiM  tad  cenfiu.*)  in  the  cotton  industry  were  employed  in 
factories;  Bevcnty-eigbt  per  cent  of  the  persons 
employed  on  wcxilen  good.s  were  in  factories,  and  the  factory 
inspcctore  actually  reported  more  persons  in  the  wonted 
industry  than  were  enumeratixi  by  the  census.  The  silk  and 
tinoii  industries  were  declining  in  importance  both  relatively 
and  absolutely,  so  that  the  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
factory  workcre  in  those  trades  can  hardly  be  drawn  in  con- 
sequence. The  factory  hod  also  become  the  predominant 
form  of  organization  in  the  metal  trades;  sovanty-five  per 
cent  of  the  persons  enumerated  by  the  census  were  in  fac- 
toriw.  In  the  clothing  trades)  and  in  the  leather  trades  the 
factory  system  had  made  little  progress.  The  tailors  and 
milliners  were  stilt  outside  the  factories;  likewise  the  boot* 
and  Htioemakers,  the  saddlers,  the  goldsmiths,  the  watch- 
makiTH.  and  the  cutters. 

I'liti  extent^ion  of  the  farlory  syvtcm  to  the  IcMcr  indu^trie8 
tMMuion  lo  took  place  in  the  foUuwing  generation.  TUo 
MkarinduntM  carpful  occupational  cnunicratlon  of  1001  uhow* 
the  &nal  triumph  o(  tlio  tpaUtry.    The  enumoratJuD  dis* 
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tingxiisbcs  persons  workiog  in  factories  and  persona  working 
at  home.  This  is  m  many  respects  a  more  satisfactory  dis- 
tinction than  the  numerical  distinctions  common  in  France 
and  Germany.  Persons  working  at  home,  whether  for  an 
employer  or  on  tbeir  own  account,  are  certainly  not  factory 
vorken,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  probable  that  any 
CBtablishmcDts  outside  tiio  home  should  be  included  in  the 
olaasification  of  factories.  The  clothing  trades  have  been 
least  dominated  by  the  factory,  but  even  in  that  group, 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  are  employed  in  factories. 
In  the  other  groups  only  a  small  residuum  is  still  employed 
at  home;  in  textiles,  1.0  per  cent;  in  met^,  2.82  per  cent;  in 
the  precious  metals,  9.3  per  cent;  wood-working,  7.26  per 
cent;  skins  and  leather,  10.54  per  cent-  In  all  probability 
small  numbers  of  workers  will  always  be  able  to  maintain 
their  indt^pendence  in  these  various  trades;  in  some  trades 
more  easily  than  in  others,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  all 
trades.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  evident  that  this  suiv 
vival  of  domestic  employment  is  quantitatively  unimportant. 
The  factory  h&s  not  made  its  way  quite  as  rapidly  in  Europe 
as  in  England,  but  the  home  worker  is  becoming  the  excep- 
tion in  the  major  European  countries. 

IV.  Artisans  and  Machinery 

It  is  customary  to  associate  the  distress  among  the  artisans 
in  the  early  nineteenth  centur>*  with  tlie  introduction  of 
machineiy  and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system.  -psiMof 
The  violNioe  that  was  not  infrequently  directed  •'"•"<»•" 
afainst  machines  wouM  svem  to  lend  color  to  this  \iew,  and 
the  conception  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  as  a  sudden  and 
violent  change  would  make  it  seem  logically  neoeaeary  tliat 
there  should  Iw  pains  of  transition.  The  distress  of  the 
early  yean  of  the  century  is  undeniable,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  causes  of  tlic  distress  were  much  more  nnmplox 
than  the  conventional  ni'ws  would  lead  <ini?  to  siippoM;.  The 
development  of  the  factory  system  and  the  inlrnduoUon  of 
new  tnacltioery  were  both  very  gradual.  Some  of  the  mo«t 
Dotablo   mpcbapleal   achiovomenU  probably   oxertod  do 
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preatnire  upon  tho  workman;  the  spmning  inventions, 
Bteam  engine,  and  the  steel  iiiventionii  created  opportuniues 
for  emploj-mcnt  that  had  not  previously  existed.  Ilio 
energetic  individual,  of  the  humblrat  extractioo,  thus  found 
openings  that  were  unHvaled  in  dramatic  possibililies.  It  ia 
hard  to  believe  that  the  individual  of  tuKnifioant  ronourceful- 
1M8S  did  not  find  abundant  chances  for  betterment. 

The  caso  of  the  craft-worker  —  the  akillod  worknuu 
brought  up  to  a  craft  that  required  years  of  training —  was 
TiisikUM  undoubtedly  difTtTcnt.  But  the  clTect  of  tho 
uatuoMn  great  transformation  on  these  workers  was  by 
no  means  a  mere  dih-placement  of  men  by  nuicliitiefl.  In  the 
textile  trader,  craft-skill  could  easily  be  transferred  from 
one  claiss  of  pnodti  to  anotlier.  The  weaver  could  work  on 
cottons,  woolens,  or  dlks,  and  there  is  clear  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  more  highly  tikillcd  workmen  did  change 
from  one  t>'pe  of  goods  to  another.  Even  at  the  period  of 
great«Bt  distress  among  the  hand-loom  weavras,  the  skilled 
workers  were  able  to  earn  satisfactory  wages,  and  the  work 
requiring  both  t<trcngth  and  skill  was  well  paid. 

The  difficulty  iu  analyzing  the  conditions  tu  tlie  textUs 
trades  is  largely  created  by  the  introduction  into  tho  in- 
dustry of  a  large  number  of  unskilled  persons. 
The  early  years  of  the  century  were  character* 
ised  by  periods  of  great  expansion  and  prosperity.  The 
demand  for  labor  was  keen;  the  increawd  ^pecialitation  in 
the  process  of  production  and  the  relaxation  of  tJie  old  laws 
of  upprcnticcnhip  made  it  powiblc  to  utilize  a  grade  of  labor 
that  had  not  formerly  been  used  in  these  trades.  Many 
Iri:ili  came  over  to  Dnslnnd  and  became  weoveni.  Peraons 
who  hud  never  seen  a  Uxim  came  to  the  textile  dbtricts  and 
establiKhed  themselves  as  weavers.  Wlien  tho  periods  of 
expansion  came  to  an  end  ttie  trades  vera  ov«R90wded^l 
Now  ideas  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  wagw  ro-^ 
BultiHl  in  wage  rcdunlions,  sfl  well  aK  in  lack  of  employment. 
The  attravlious  of  cottage  induHtry  prevented  tbeeo 
or  many  nf  tliem,  from  traniiferring  Ui  i  '"  ■  ■  '  ■  ■  ri 
le  dcvDlopment  of  power-l 
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tlw  over-eiipply  of  unskilled  weave*?  a  kHous  matt«r,  but 
even  then  the  machiiice  did  not  supplant  trainvd  craft- 
work«B  b  the  sense  that  mi^t  be  mTerred  from  many 
aocotmte. 

It  muKt  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  these  were 
years  of  distress  in  the  agricultural  districts  also,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricutlural  laborer  was  othtrcauM 
equally  desperate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  •*  *""" 
entire  social  question  ha-s  not  been  Ktudlod  as  a  whole.  The 
inquiries  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissionere  suggest  other  ex- 
planations for  the  difltreits  among  thu  wtjrkiog  classes.  Great 
displacements  of  population  took  place  in  this  period.  The 
llOTtherty  counties  of  the  pro^ent  man iifac luring  district 
grew  rapidly  in  population,  the  older  industrial  districts 
barely  held  their  own  or  actually  lost  ground.  The  agri- 
cultural counties  lost  alao.  Much  migration  was  necesMuy, 
but  the  poor-laws  presented  ever>'  possible  obstacle  to  mi- 
gration of  the  working  classes.  The  hiw  of  settlerarat 
tended  to  immobilize  the  population.  There  mi^t  be  w<h^ 
enough  to  occupy  the  poor  of  a  parish,  but  they  could  not 
take  the  job  unless  it  coiild  be  held  without  ac(iuiriug  re«i- 
dcnco  in  the  other  paruh.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  such 
regulations  at  a  time  of  great  social  change  can  hardly  be 
imagincfl.  The  inquiry  of  IS33-34  revealed  the 
fact  that  ft  number  of  parishes  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  poor  by  the  owners  of  property.  The  ratca 
had  increased  portent^tusly  and  in  some  instances  tlie  prop- 
erty-owners simply  abandoned  the  parish.  Such  conditions 
were  not  the  result  of  industrial  or  agrarian  changed;  they 
were  merely  the  result  of  unfortunate  social  legislation,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficidt  to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  ills 
of  the  period  can  be  juatly  ascribed  to  bad  laws.  It  is 
diilieult  to  bcUove  that  the  distretm  of  the  time  was  in  any 
Koae  a  nooMwrir  oulcomo  of  industrial  change.  Proper, 
nguUtloD  of  the  purdy  aoeial  iMoblems  of  the  factories  and 
the  factory  towns  would  inevitably  follow  the  emcrgeneo  of 
new  problcma  by  a  more  or  less  wnsidcnible  interval,  but  It 
ta  hard  to  find  conoroto  evidence  to  support  the  conolusioD 
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UiHt  economio  distress,  "pain  of  tmiiBition,"  was  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  modem  induotrial  system,  however,  has  changed  Uio 
position  of  the  artisan.  In  a  sense  there  is  litUo  place  for 
the  artisan  of  the  old  type.  Modem  industry  does  not  need 
mere  acquired  manual  dexterity,  but  rather  capacity  to 
accept  responitibilities.  The  well-paid  worker  of  the  preeent 
UicUatry  timc  is  paid  for  a  difTereut  kind  of  qualities.  In 
asd  (h«  MH  tije  oij  system  acquired  skill  was  paid  for.  To- 
day, essential  human  qualities  are  paid  for;  powers  and 
capacilii^  that  caii  be  improved  by  training,  but  not  in  any 
real  sense  created  by  training.  Modem  industry  has  its 
great  rewards  for  the  man.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
has  not  made  men  slaves;  it  has  emancipated  them  and 
placed  tlie  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
individual.  It  must  be  confessed  that  modem  conditions 
reveal  an  immense  mass  of  IrrcHponHihiliiy  and  great  de- 
ficiencies in  human  qualities.  The  old  diBtinctioos  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskillod  might  better  be  abandoned  for 
distinctiona  between  the  reqxuisible  and  the  irrespon^ble. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  RISE  OF  COLLECTIVE  BAROAIKmQ 


CoLLBCTTm  dotennuiAtion  of  wages  must  be  associated 
with  the  attempts  at  administnttive  participatiou  iu  tho 
legul&tion  <^  nagw  by  various  groups  of  magistrates;  by 
the  municipal  officials  in  part,  and  in  part  alao  tim  smum 
by  tiiG  county  ofTiciats,  the  latter  acting  under  **  app'^"'*** 
the  Statute  of  Apprentices  of  1563.  The  wage  clauses  of 
this  famous  statute  have  been  the  subject  of  a  deal  of  ocoi- 
troversy,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  all  of  the  controveraial 
points  have  been  settled;  but  the  larger  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject are  now  fairly  e\'ident,  the  purposes  of  the  Ktatute 
roughly  known,  and  its  success  at  least  partially  imderstood. 
Memoranda  in  Lord  Burleigh's  papers  indicate  definitely 
that  the  wage  clauses  were  detiigned  to  a^'ord  a  means  of 
adjusting  the  wages  of  laborers  to  the  rising  scale  of  prioee 
which  was  escorting  such  scriouM  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  mechanism  of  the  statute  was  not 
Dew.  Handbooks  prepared  for  justices  of  the  peace  indicate 
that  some  administrative  intervention  in  wage  contracts  was 
veil  estobUshed  in  law  and  custom,  but  the  establishment  of 
nt«B  of  wages  by  justices  of  the  peace  as  conceived  in  tho 
Statute  of  Apprentices  involved  some  new  elements  or  at 
least  new  purpoaes. 

Even  if  wages  had  be«i  in  the  past  somewhat  regulated 
in  proportion  to  the  pricee  of  grain,  tho  rceulta  of  adjusting 
wages  to  the  price  of  grain  would  have  been  i^,^  ^ 
very  different  at  the  clooe  of  tho  sixteentli  cen-  Bu»f  ^um 
tuo*.    Tlie  rise  in  price*  meant  that  the  main-  '^'''^ 
tenance  of  the  old  principle  would  bring  about  a  significant 
fneretH  hi  the  money  wagm  of  all  ctaases  ol  artisans.    The 
aecompUabment  of  tho  purpoae  of  the  Statute  of  Appruntioes 
in  tho  period  Immediately  following  its  enactment  must 
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remain  at  least  doubtful,  and  H  would  seem  that  Uiere  Is  a 
presumption  against  the  vievf  that  it  was  in  fact  a  means  of 
bringing  about  a  general  increase  in  money  wages.  The 
statute  remained,  however,  a  possible  recourse  in  labor  dU- 
putee  and  as  actually  adminustcred  tended  to  provide  for  a 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration.  This  much  at  least  is  true, 
that  even  in  the  early  period  and  most  i>articulariy  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  wage  contract  was  not  a  purely  in* 
di^'idua]  contract.  The  laborers  were  not  organized  in 
elaborate  associations,  but  the  individual  wage-earner  waa 
not  obliged  to  bargain  with  bia  employer  as  an  isolated 
indi\-idual. 

There  m  little  adequate  cndencc  of  what  was  taking  place 
among  wage-earners  in  industry  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  but  a  number  of  instances  arc  suggestive. 
Some  instances  of  wage  dteputes  in  London  toward  the  close 
of  the  8evcuU>euth  century  have  been  brought  to  notice  by 
TTnwin.  There  are  references  in  the  records  of  Partiameot 
myortau  to  conditions  among  the  wage-eamora  in  the 
••*****  cloth  districts  of  the  west  of  EugUmd  in  the 

early  eighteenth  ccntur>'.  We  have  fairly  adequate  evi-  i 
dence  for  the  .■iilk  industry  of  London  during  the  late  ei{^^ 
centh  04aitury,  and  mine  casmd  evidence  with  referODoe 
to  other  industrial  wage-earners.  In  all  these  cases  theni 
was  orgaiUEation  among  the  wage-camera  aod  aoiae  organ- 
ized attempt  at  the  determination  of  rates  of  wages.  Tbo 
legal  rights  of  the  wagc-earnem  won-  uncertain  and  the  ttpirlt 
of  much  of  the  negotiation  very  different  from  the  spirit  of 
modem  unionism,  but  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  odd 
must  n'Rard  these  episodes  as  indicative  of  tendeQciee  to- 
ward i-ollo(-ti%-e  aotton. 

In  the  fall  of  1607  the  journeymen  felt-makers  of  London 
appealed  to  tlic  aldermen  against  the  wardens  of  the  gild. 
tteLoadoa      Tlie  journeymen  had  beDome  a  substanttally  ^| 
**■*"**"       pemmnoui  class  of  wage-eojners  employed  byfl 
tbo  mastets  of  the  gild.    Under  woh  circumstances  iherv     " 
was  no  real  proviskui  for  protection  of  their  rights  and 
interata.    Appeal  (o  the  municipal  aulhoritics  waa  the  only  ^ 
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BolatioD.  The  aldermon  tn  this  instoQce  proposed  to  amend 
the  RJld  statutea;  wage-lists  were  to  bo  made  each  year  by 
the  wardens  of  t^o  gild  and  submitted  to  the  aldermen  of 
the  city.  This  arranKement  was  ob\'iou«]y  in  the  intcrwita 
of  the  wardens  and  designed  to  prevent  the  jouraeynifu  from 
fon-ing  increases  of  wages  by  concerted  action.  There  is 
thus  an  intimation  at  least  of  collective  action  among  tlie 
journeymen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  much  more 
definite  evidence  of  the  actinties  of  the  journcjTncn  ts  a\'ail- 
able.  In  1696  the  felt-makers'  gild  drew  up  a  scale  of 
wages  for  the  journeymen  with  the  provision  that  if  the 
journeymen  did  not  accept  the  masters  tmf^t  employ 
journejincn  from  out  of  town.  The  joumcymon  struck 
«nti  forced  a  compromise.  The  revised  wage-lint  was  pre- 
sented to  the  aldermen  and  agreed  to.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  municipal  authorities  were  summoned  to  give  added 
sanction  to  an  agreement  that  had  already  been  reached 
between  the  wage-€amere  and  their  oraployers, 

In  the  west  of  EngUind  the  xituation  was  different  because 
gild  organization  vr&'i  not  important  in  the  industry.  A 
witoeflB  testifying  before  I'arliuinent  said: 

The  wcftTers  have  many  clubs  in  scwral  places  in  the  west  of 
Btf^and,  pftrtictUariy  at  Exeter,  where  they  make  by-laws  somo 
at  wfaidi  be  has  seen,  which  by-laws  ate  among  wmvm'  dabs 
other  thin^  to  appoint  plactn  of  mH--tii%,  fix  their  t"  i^*  *■•> 
officera,  make  allowances  to  travelioft  workmen,  and  ascertain 
their  wages.  Several  weavers  have  brought  borne  their  work 
and  durst  not  go  on  to  serve  tfaedr  master  for  fear  of  othi;r  vt-tavcre 
of  the  club  who  have  ckrterrod  them  thorafrooi,  and  be  believes 
that  one  of  the  oocaaioos  of  the  Isto  riots  that  have  happoied 
has  been  that  tlw  masteiv  have  refuiwd  to  raise  the  workmen's 
wsfiin  to  what  priccn  they  plcow.  Be  was  prcMOt  at  a  great  mob 
in  the  town  of  Croditun  (Dovoashiro)  conststing  of  weavers  and 
otben  cooeeroed  in  the  weaving  manufacture  who  were  beaded  by 
a  captain  and  threatenod  ihvir  niiwtcm  If  thvy  refused  to  raise  thv«r 
wages.  Tbsy  eairied  about  with  them  a  chain  at  sorgs  out  off  from 
a  kwm  and  deolar«d  that  thny  wuuld  du  tbs  like  to  the  pieces  of 
serga  of  other  auuttent-  Wh«u  the  oonstsbtos  had  aetscd  sooio  of 
the  rins  loaders  and  bad  brauitbt  them  befom  two  JusUoes  of  the 
poaro  tlic  Rmb  bunting  into  the  house,  iiuniliMl  the  juxtices,  threw 
stones  at  them,  forced  them  to  fly  and  rosouud  the  priaoneca. 
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Another  witness  said  that  the  weavers  complained  of  pay- 
ing them  in  truck,  but  be  "  believes  that  this  is  not  the  cauM 
of  ttie  rioting  because  they  usually  begin  in  the  spring  when 
there  is  tite  greatest  demand  for  goodu  and  the  moet  plenty 
of  work.  He  has  known  weavers  who  would  willingly  have 
worked  for  him  at  the  wages  ho  gave,  but  the  club  threatened 
if  they  did  so  to  pull  them  out  of  the  house  and  coolstafT 
thorn,  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  pay  them  the  prieoe 
demanded  to  save  hU  work  from  being  cut."  ' 

The  remedy  proposed  was  an  assessment  of  wages  imder 
the  Statute  of  Apprentices.  The  Vi^t  was  published,  but  was 
never  enforced.  The  masters  objected  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  detailed. 

Similar  ditficulties  occurred  in  17J36  and  an  act  was  paned 
providing  for  the  assessment  of  wages  by  justices  of  tbo 
Tb«  Act  peace.    A  wage  assessment  for  Gloucestershire 

o*  i7s6  ^-aa  made,  but  protests  were  received  from  the 

master  clothiers  and  the  Act  of  1756  was  repealed.    Sklo^y  ^ 
Webb  declares  that  this  statute  marks  the  bei^ning  of  a  H 
policy  of  "administrative  nihilism"  bfl.scd  on  the  notion  of  ™ 
absolute  freedom  of  contract.    This,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  an  untenable  intcrprctatioD  of  the  statute.     There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  grounds  for  mppodng  that  the 
repeal  of  tlie  act  implied  anything  more  than  a  return  to 
existing  customs  and  the  existing  customs  suggest  that  Ibore 
was  much  colloctivo  action  between  the  clothiers  and  the 
weavers. 

Id  connection  with  the  petition  of  the  olothiors  one  William 
Dallaway  testiiicd  that  be  bad  never  heard  of  any  rate  for 
CoMoMia  w-ages  being  made  by  tlie  justices  of  the  peace 
Www«ww-  before  1727  when  a  rate  was  made  of  which  ho 
had  seen  an  attested  copy,  but  the  rate  was 
never  complied  with  to  his  knowledge.  Coutlmiing  his 
testimony  be  declared  that  he  had  been  In  busioem  for  ten 
yean  and  had  never  varied  in  his  prices.  The  rates  wore 
settled  according  to  his  belief  by  "some  elothicrs  and  some 
wsftvers."     Others  testified  to  substantially  sioiUar  foots. 

>  CommMuJe(inaalf,xz,  MS,  1-3  April,  1790. 
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and  it  would  seem  that  there  inust  have  been  some  measure 
of  collective  action  prior  to  1756.  It  would  be  wholly  war- 
rantable to  suppose  tiiat  reference  to  adnmustrative  au- 
thority waa  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  rates  more  bind- 
ing. There  would  seem  to  be  no  grounds  (or  assuming  that 
the  absence  of  8tatutor>-  enaotment  would  disturb  existing 
customs.  In  other  induHtries  at  least  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  no  policy  of  administrative  nihilism  was  adopted,  and 
in  short  there  is  a<lequate  reason  for  believing  that  the 
tendency  toward  collective  bargaining  clearly  apparent  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century  continued  without 
serious  interruption  througliout  the  latta*  half  of  the  centxiry. 
The  unrest  which  had  l>ccome  a  serioua  problem  in  the 
woolen  industry  seems  to  have  attracted  little  more  publio 
attention,  but  in  the  silk  industry  and  most  par-  staaoMM 
ticularly  among  the  silk  weavers  of  Ix)ndon  at  '•**• 
8pitalliclds  there  wa^  serious  trouble  throughout  the  years 
1765-70.  The  difficulties  were  partly  due  to  preesure 
created  by  competition  with  French  silks,  and  rioting,  which 
was  serious  in  May,  1765,  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  by 
tlie  imposition  of  protective  duties.  The  trade,  howev'er, 
continued  to  be  disturbed  partly  by  reductions  of  wagce, 
partly  by  certain  dislocations  in  the  industry.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  tj-pe  of  ribbon  loom  caused  significant 
trouble.  Throughout  1768  there  was  sporadic  trouble, 
vblenco  was  done  to  the  property  of  master  wca^*ers,  and 
some  canes  of  violence  to  persons  are  recorded.  We  are 
very  ill-informed  about  the  details  of  these  matters:  the 
evidence  available  oonws  largely  from  the  Annual  Register 
whoM  accounts  are  tantaliztni^y  brief.  In  Augu^^t,  1769, 
it  is  stated  that  the  handkerchief  weavers  bad  taken  up  a 
■ubaoription  of  sixpence  on  ever>'  loom  to  sup-  wwm^ 
port  their  cause  against  the  mastem.  One  of  **'^ 
the  manicr  wea\'eni,  "  that  paid  satuifactory  prices,  insisted 
notwithstanding  that  hia  men  should  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
HiipUon  aoriety  and  not  pay  such  sixpence,  and  anned  his 
people  to  defend  ihcir  tnoms  against  the  body.  The  dub, 
determined  to  sup)>urt  the  plan  they  had  on  foot,  asHmbled 
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themseivce  to  compel  said  master's  mea  to  pay  the  wb- 
Bcriplion.  There  ensued  a  blotxly  fray  in  which  many  of 
both  Bidc«  were  wounded.  Work  waa  cut  out  of  fifty  loomn 
bdoDgiog  to  the  master  weaver  above  mcatiouod  and  shortly 
after  out  of  a  hundred  other  looms." 

Further  evidence  of  the  organisation  of  the  men  is  afforded 
by  the  incident  in  September  when  an  attempt  was  mado  to 
arrest  an  entire  meeting.  An  ofKccr  with  a  party  of  soldiers 
invested  an  ale-bou^e  in  SpitallieldH  "where  a  Dumber  of 
riotous  weavers,  commonly  called  cutteni,  were  awembled 
to  collect  contributions  from  their  bretheren  toward  support- 
ing themselves  in  idleness  in  order  to  distress  their  masters 
and  oblige  them  to  advance  their  wages."  The  raid  resulted 
in  an  armed  fi^t;  the  soldiers  vert  finally  obliged  to  fire 
upon  the  weavers  of  whom  they  killed  two  and  captured 
four. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  period  of  violence  was  the 
Spitalfields  Act  of  1773,  passed  at  the  request  of  all  the  man- 
nwSpKai-  ufacturers  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  better 
Mda  Art:  relations  with  the  men.  The  act  provided  that 
'"*  the  wages  of  jourDcyraen  weavers  within  the 

limits  of  London  should  be  settled  by  the  mayor  and  alder<- 
men,  and  in  all  places  in  the  county  of  Middlet^ex  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  aulhonties  were  to  issue  wago- 
lists,  however,  only  upon  application.  Any  wage-list  estab- 
lishod  by  them  was  to  be  printed  three  times  in  any  two 
daily  newspapers  publiiihed  in  London  or  Westminster. 
The  list  would  then  be  compulsory  upon  both  weavers  and 
journeymen.  Master  weavers  paying  more  or  less  wages 
would  be  lined  £'>0,  the*  prooc-ods  of  such  fines  being  dis- 
tributed among  di»tre«»ed  journeymen.  Journeymen  weav- 
era,  who  should  ask  or  take  greater  or  less  wages,  or 
enter  into  combinations  to  raise  tbem,  or  assemble  to  pe- 
tition on  the  fiubject  of  thom  In  numbers  of  more  than  ten, 
txetpl  when  ffoittff  to  Ute  tnagi^rattt,  were  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  forty  shillinp.  This  act  was  subsoquentjy  extended  to 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  the  trade  including  mixed  goods  sad 
lo  M  omen  as  voU  as  U>  men. 
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The  text  of  the  statute  might  seem  to  Imply  that  the 
wages  were  actually  declared  by  the  magistrates.    The  ex- 
ception ID  the  clause  relating  to  journeymen  f^f„^^ 
not  observing  the  act  shows  that  some  form  ixmptiMy 
of  organized  activity  on  the  part  of  the  men  was  •**'"*''^ 
cont*raplaiod.     Wp  have  adequate  indication  of  the  actual 
methods  of  ad  ministration  employed  in  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Lords  Committee  in  1823  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  statute.    Mr.  Hale  testified: 

A  ooamiittefi  of  moKU*]^  generally  met  a  oommittee  of  journey- 
men,  perbapo  throo  ur  four  or  Gve  oq  each  aide,  and,  after  they 
have  argued  the  matter,  they  come  to  an  agrocnicnt  as  to  what 
tbe>-  think  sliould  be  a  fuir  price  ior  tabor.  It  is  then  taken  l)efore 
a  niagiatrate  who  ratifies  it  and  it  txtoomes  by  law  a  Bxd  price 
tiDtil  altere<l  by  subsequent  ogreement.  If  we  cannot  oome  to  an 
agreement  we  go  before  the  magistratcfl  at  Quarter  ScesiODs.  We 
each  of  us  take  witneasCB  oo  each  aide  and  after  mutual  deliberation 
and  viewing  the  measure  in  bU  ita  ooDsequenoes  on  both  nilw  the 
magistrates  detennine  it.  Of  two  instances  of  diasgrocment,  in 
one  caae  the  magistrates  decided  m  favor  of  the  employera  and  In 
one  caae  in  favor  of  the  workman. 

The  continuity  of  administration  is  signilicantly  indicated 
by  tho  testimony  of  Mr.  Buckeridge.  "He  had  bean  en- 
gngt^l  in  the  trade  upwards  of  fifty  yoats,  first  as  an  opci^ 
alive  weaver,  later  as  a  master."  He  says: 

I  havesaristed  is  forming  all  of  tho  list  prices  that  have  been  made 
since  1784;  a  general  one  in  1798,  another  in  1800,  tn  1802,  in  1804, 
ao  explanatory  one  in  1806,  uid  the  last,  a  Bcoeral  um 
one,  in  1806,  and  then,  by  the  desires  of  tiie  mastera  pMtb»» 
aod  the  men,  the  masters  in  particuhu-,  compiled  the  present  book 
of  prious. 

Mr.  Buckeridge  thought  tho  act  had  been  a  success,  prc- 
venling  cither  weavera  or  maittera  from  taking  an  undue 
advantage  of  tho  other. 

The  statute  was  thus  a  device  for  collective  bargaining 
with  magisterial  mipervislon  which  was  dttdgnod  primarily  to 
Insure  obaervaoce  of  iLc  lista,  but  it  is  impor-  uwi*  ti  tka 
tont  to  rooognizf  that  the  magistntes  looked  ■■«'«««« 
upon  tbo  fHta  of  the  caite  mom  largely  with  rofvKuco  to 
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maintaining  a  definite  status  than  with  referonoe  to  possible 
increases  in  wages.  According  to  evidence  brought  out 
both  in  1818  and  1823  the  principle  followed  wan  "to  &[ 
prices  so  as  to  afford  the  jounmyman  if  ho  can  gel  full  work 
the  income  of  other  like  skilled  oraftstnen  calculated  by  the 
price  of  bread."  The  statute  was  thus  an  embodiment  of 
the  policy  represented  by  the  Statute  of  Laborers  which 
despite  its  alleged  intent  bad  become  a  means  of  maintaining 
a  status  rather  than  a  means  of  sharing  in  the  beDefits  of 
possible  progress. 

We  oiiust  remember  that  the  problem  of  wage  detennin- 
ation  did  not  at  that  time  raise  the  issue  of  shariag  in  the 
gainR  of  an  improving  technique.  There  had  been  no  change 
in  technique  sufficiently  great  to  create  the  presumption  of 
a  real  increase  in  social  well-being,  and,  although  changes 
were  beginning  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  th« 
eighteenth  century,  public  opinion  was  slow  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  transformation 
then  in  prooen.  The  notion  of  a  status  to  be  maintained 
remained  the  predominant  feature  in  public  opinion  until 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  significance,  and  e\'en  the  emergence,  of  new  ideas 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  sequel  to  the  history  of  the  wage 
regulation  in  London  afforded  by  the  conditions  at  Coventry, 
The  ribbon  manufacture  became  established  at  Coventry 
soon  after  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  nilkn  in  1766.'  The  trade  increased 
slowly  and  without  any  great  change  until  the 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  ware.  In  this  early  period  the 
organization  of  the  trade  was  simple  and  conditions  were  not 
unlike  those  prevailing  among  agricultural  laborers.  The 
price  of  weaving  remained  unaltcrwl  for  many  yean  and 
any  reductions  in  the  prices  paid  would  have  been  of  all 
measures  the  measure  lost  contemplated  by  the  maoufao- 
tttrer.  The  old  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  bod  apparently  establishod  a  public  opinion  as  to 

>  The  hblary  cif  the  tnkife  fa  loU  b  Um  Roport  ot  Umi  Aafaunt  Oomolt* 
lo  Uw  Hoyal  Oammltkt  oo  HMUd-LaoiB  Tffmnn. 
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their  relative  poeition  and  oomfortH  ifbicb  kept  the  price  of 
labor  unaffected  by  the  excess  of  tuuidfl.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  trade  was  generally  out  of  employment  several  moniba 
of  eacb  year,  but  no  reduction  was  attempted  in  the  pricw 
piud  for  weaving. 

The  first  ticparturo  from  (he  old  system  was  at  the  hf 
purl  time  which  commenced  in  1812.     This  vras  a  period  of 
great  expanfiion  due  to  the  sudden  and  great  demand  for  H 
ribbons  with  large  purl  edges.    The  demand  for  goods  was 
so  great  that  the  persons  ordinarily  employed  in  the  industry 
could  not  supply  the  trade  and  many  hands  were  called  in 
from  other  trades.    The  masters  began  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  workmen,  offering  high  prices  without  any  regard 
to  the  old  customs.     The  men  found  conditions  coUt«iiT« 
favorable,  and  early  in  1813  the  single  hand-  ■tttonhj 
workers  as  a  body  petitioned  the  masters  for 
higher  wages.    The  petition  was  granted  an<l  a  list  prepared 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  masters  of  Coventry. 
The  list  was  printed:  the  fitst  printed  list  of  wages  known  in 
the  Coventry  trade. 

These  conditions  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
return  of  the  soldiers  and  the  general  disturbance  of  trade 
completely  disorganiied  conditions  at  Coventry.  The 
putting-out  system  gave  place  to  the  factory  system,  and, 
at  times,  pover  madiinery  was  substituted  for  band-looms. 
These  change*  were  indirectly  results  of  a  great  expansion 
following  1S12,  for  at  that  time  the  manufacturers  began  to 
set  up  looms  in  their  shops. 

The  dqireesioQ  of  the  period  1816-20  resulted  in  further 
oxperiments  with  coltoctive  bargaining.  In  1810  the  fram^ 
weaven assembled  and  organized  as  "The  City  of  Coventry 
Weavers'  Provident  Union  for  Trade  and  Burial."  The  pur- 
poee,  according  to  the  constituUon,  was  to  assist  personi 
who  were  out  tk  work  or  oompcUed  to  recave  half-pay.  The 
prim  of  labor,  however,  was  very  unstable,  and,  after  a  Ktioi 
of  rvduetions,  meetings  were  bdd  by  both  masten  and  men 
and  deputations  were  appotuted  by  each  side  in  Sepleniber, 
1S16,  to  prepare  a  list.    The  list  was  not  mointidDed  for  a 
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fortnight,  and  a  meeting  of  the  deputations  from  each  Bide 
vas  hgain  held,  and  after  deliberation  the  list  wan  tieot  up  to 
Aitmiftt  to  London  to  be  registered  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
MiMMiMi  ^jgpj.^  jj  ijijjng  supposed  that  the  agreement 
would  be  legally  binding  on  all  who  had  signed.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  a^-ail.  Other  cxjiedieiits  were  adopted  like- 
wise without  results,  until  finally  the  weavere  determined  to 
petition  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  Spitolficlds  Act 
to  Coventry. 

The  petition  was  8ubnutt«d  early  in  1818  and  a  conunittoo 
appointed  to  conaider  the  oubject.  The  preseotatioo  of  this 
petition  is  a  curious  indication  of  how  little  the  workmen 
realized  the  changes  that  liad  taken  place  iu  public  opinion 
since  Uxc  SpitolfiL-lds  Acts  were  passed.  To  thcra  the  statute 
was  merely  a  nveans  of  giving  validity  to  mutual  agreements 
that  were  diflicutt  to  enforce.  The  relation  of  the  statute 
to  the  old  ideaU  of  rigidly  defmed  titatuH  was  lout  sight  of. 
Id  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  committee 
these  other  aspects  of  the  statute  quickly  came  to  light  and 
the  inquiry  resulted  in  making  clear  to  all  that  the  statute 
was  no  longer  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  not  so  much 
because  there  was  not  still  need  of  collective  action,  but 
becau^  the  mechanism  of  the  statute  was  ill-adnpl^xl  to  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  problem.  The  Coventry  pe- 
tition was  denied.  The  action  of  the  comroitteo  led  to  dis- 
satiafaction  in  London,  llie  masters  felt  that  the  justioes 
were  favoring  the  men  because  great  oonoessiona  oould  be 
iu»«d  «f  A*  forced  f mm  them  before  tlw  magistratea.  The 
8pii>is>ui«  Ac«  London  masters  petitioned  in  1823  for  a  repeal 
of  the  statute  and  in  1824  the  act  was  repealed. 

After  the  failure  of  tlie  petition  of  1818  the  Coventry 
ioumeymen  and  masters  rentuned  their  efforts  at  Ust-makiug. 
In  ISIO  a  liiit  wm  framed  that  lasttnl  after  a  fashion  for  two 
years,  llicn  there  was  no  gcncnd  li^jt  until  182(1,  when  a 
list  was  framed  that  was  partially  sucecasful  and  not  wholly 
abondoDod  until  1828.  A  list  made  in  1829  was  a  cooiphite 
failure.  In  1831  the  pOTsietent  under-paying  by  sotne 
Sraos  forced  the  otben  to  proteat  and  finally  reniltod  in  a 
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general  reduction  of  wages.  This  led  to  o  strike.  There  woa 
Bome  violence  and  much  unn>*it.  Committwa  of  manufac- 
turers and  weavers  came  togetiier  to  revise  the  list.  The 
niast«rs  made  a  reeolution  to  pay  by  the  piece  and  not  by 
the  day,  and  finally  vot«d  to  establish  "a  permaoeot  com- 
mittee of  twenty  manufacturers  to  wateh  over  the  general 
interests  of  the  trade  and  adopt  such  meanures  as  they  con- 
oeive  will  prevent  encroachments  on  the  part  of  any  manu- 
facturers or  any  inlringement  of  the  spirit  of  these  resolu- 
tionti  by  which  tcmporaiy  conditions  may  bo  obtained  to 
the  injury  of  the  trade  generally."  The  oomnuttee  made  its 
first  report  in  1832.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  lists 
were  serious,  but  the  later  developments  in  the  trade  were 
based  on  this  foundation. 

These  episodes  in  the  silk  trade  arc  sharper  in  outline 
than  somewhat  similar  QpLscxlra  in  the  Frame-Work  Knitting 
industry  and  in  the  woolen  industry.  The  or-  otiMr  uboi 
gnnization  of  the  workmen  in  Imth  of  these  in-  ««"»i'**«« 
dusiries  was  less  exclusively  an  attempt  to  make  wage-lists. 
In  both  cases  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  Stabite  of 
Apprentices  against  the  employers  whose  factories  won 
really  contrar>*  to  the  pro\-Lsion8  of  the  old  statute.  The 
chief  refiult  of  that  aspect  of  these  afdtations  was  the  inquiry 
of  1806  and  the  8ub.ie<iuent  rc'iXsU  of  the  Stutute  of  Apprcn- 
ticea  in  1613.  These  asaociations,  however,  did  at  times 
become  involved  tn  pure  wage  controversies.  The  unnilling- 
ness  of  Parliament  and  the  courts  to  cooperate  in  giving 
effect  to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices  mi^t  seem  to  indicate 
an  attitude  of  undue  favoritism,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  famous  statute  was  not  only  obeotete,  but  rapidly 
becoming  a  serious  obstacle  to  vital  changes. 

n.  Tdb  Coubination  Laws 

In  view  of  the  continuity  of  growth  toward  coUcctivo 
^trgr^ntftg  In  the  sUk  trades  and  the  frequency  of  the  organ- 
Iiation  on  many  other  trades.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  es- 
timate aoourately  the  sigoiiicanoo  at  the  Combination  Laws 
of  1790  and  1800.    These  drastic  statutes  would,  if  htenlly 
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interpreted,  prevent  any  notable  development  of  ooUective 
BBftttcaani  oction  and  it  wotild  thus  »eom  tJiat  the  presump- 
tion must  be  against  their  UtenU  intorprotation. 
Furthermore,  it  was  asserted  by  the  clerk  of 
Hume's  committee  in  1824  that  the  Act  of  1800  "had  been 
in  general  a  dead  letter  upon  those  artusana  upon  whom  it 
wa?)  intended  to  have  an  effect,  namely  the  ahoemakera, 
printers,  paper-makers,  shipbuUdcni,  tailon,  etc.,  who  have 
had  their  regular  societies  and  houses  of  call  as  though  no 
such  act  was  in  existence.  In  fact  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  many  of  these  trades  to  be  carried  on  without 
such  societies  which  are  in  general  sack  and  relief  sodettes, 
and  the  roads  and  parishes  would  be  pestered  with  tbeaa 
traveling  iraden,  who  travel  for  want  of  employment, 
it  not  for  their  societies  who  relieve  tramps." 

The  Statute  of  1799  seems  to  indicate  in  its  detiul  that 
intention  of  the  framers  was  to  insist  upon  notions  of  status 
pnrpotM  ^  order  to  prevoit  the  dislocations  in  industry 

of  oi«  Art         which  were  Ukely  to  be  the  result  of  attempts 

'""  to  improve  conditions.     The  act  included  a 

clause  directed  agiunst  the  employers  so  that  there  would 
seem  to  bo  a  fairly  strong  case  in  favor  of  these  ultra- 
conservative  aspects  of  the  statute.  In  section  15  '  it  la 
provided  that  nothing  shall  be  construed  to  extend  or  repeal 
the  powers  given  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  existing 
statutes  touching  combinations  of  manufactiu^rs,  journey- 
men, or  workmen,  or  for  Bcttling  disputes  between  masteni 
and  their  journeymen,  or  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
such  joume>'men.  This  clause  would  seem  to  be  a  guaranloe 
for  the  maintenance  of  conditions  as  they  had  oxistod 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  other  clauses  of 
the  statute  which  have  attracted  more  attention  ore  directed 
toward  the  newer  practices.  Tlie  objection  ttoems  to  be  not 
to  the  collective  character  of  the  action,  but  to  the  unrcaMon- 
able  dosiro  to  change  efltablishcd  conditions  of  status  on  the 
part  of  either  mwitere  or  men. 

The  first  section  has  a  very  sinister  sound  if  not  viewed 
>  Tb»  mnUai  it  •lightly  ooadoaMd. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  this  problem  of  public  opinion.  "All 
contracts  previously  made  betwoon  joumej-men,  manu- 
facturers, or  other  workmen  for  obtaining  an  advance  of 
waRes,  lessening  or  altering  their  usual  hours  of  work,  de- 
creaeiDg  the  quantity  of  their  work,  preventing  or  hindering 
any  persons  from  hiring  whom  they  choose,  contmUing  or  in 
any  way  affecting  any  person  or  persons  carrying  on  any 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  shall  henceforth  be  illegal, 
nuU,  and  void."  The  animus  of  this  section  is  the  absence 
of  registration  of  these  acts  before  the  ma^trate. 

The  very  famous  prohibition  of  combinations  in  section  3 
Is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  rea^ning  based  on  con- 
ceptions of  status.  If  no  member  of  society  n»a>a. 
had  legitimate  ri^t  to  expect  significant  im-  "pUonof 
provement  in  material  welfare  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  higher  standard  of  li\'ing  by  means  of  the  strike 
must  necessarily  be  regarded  ta  a  seditious  and  wicked  thing. 
We  have  become  so  habituated  to  expectations  (A  improved 
standards  of  hving  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  recognize  that  fl 
such  expectations  were  sinoerely  regarded  with  apprehcn-  " 
rioQ.  In  a  measure  the  statute  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  in  the  enforcement  of  wage- 
lista  based  upon  exi-vting  standard^  of  lining.  It  wasdeaigjied 
to  make  it  easier  to  compel  joumej-men  "  to  work  for  reason- 
able wages,"  and  in  view  at  the  customs  of  the  period  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "reason- 
able" in  tbia  statute. 

Tlie  Statute  of  1800  adds  no  NgniBcant  prohibition  to  the 
earlier  statute,  though  some  of  its  clauses  would  remove  any 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  any  ajov>cLa-  n*  id 
tion  of  working-men.  Societies  for  the  collec-  •*  '*" 
tion  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  fellow-workmen  were  de6- 
nitcly  forbidden.  This  particular  prohibition  oontains  some 
elements  of  panic  growing  out  of  the  dread  Inspired  by  the 
Fnooh  Revolution.  U  was  feared  that  some  of  the  work- 
toen's  •oeictiM  possessed  political  niKnificazwe.  Tbeeo  fean 
were  probably  ill-founded,  but  their  existence  Is  none  the  Icn 
an  expbuiatiun  of  the  drasUo  character  of  the  later  statuta. 
This  portion  of  the  statute  was  oertuui^  <ctf:A.ci&^-ctx9iw. 
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The  Statutes  of  1799  and  1800  were  only  part  of  the  legal 
basis  for  the  restraint  of  tho  associations  among  working- 
men  iinU  the  theory  of  conspiracy  wan  prohahly 
more  important,  than  the  Combination  Laws 
themselves  because  ttie  penaltioi  were  rather  more  severe. 
The  prosecution  for  conspiracy  rested  on  certain  very  old 
statutes,  a  statute  of  Inward  I  (1305),  and  a  statute  of  Ed- 
vard  VI  (1540),  both  embodying  the  notion  that  certain 
kindi  of  associations  could  be  deemed  con^iracies.  The 
earlier  of  these  statutes  was  not  very  clearly  applicable  to 
the  problems  arising  among  wage-earners.  The  statute  of 
Edward  VI,  however,  was  pretty  directly  aimed  at  craft«- 
men.  The  primary  purpose  of  that  stotuto,  however,  was  to 
prevent  the  increa^  of  prices  to  couKumers.  The  craftsman 
of  that  time  was  more  nearly  a  producer  than  a  wage-earner, 
but  that  statute  cont^cd  certain  general  clauses  against 
combinations  to  raise  wages.  Both  of  these  etatutee  had 
been  forgotten,  but  were  discovered  early  in  the  nineteenth 
centurj'  by  energetic  lawyers  employed  by  the  manufactui^ 
ers,  and  this  new  departure  gave  the  situation  of  the  wag&> 
earner  a  much  more  desperate  appearance.  These  doctrinal 
are  usually  thought  of  as  oommon-hiw  doctrines,  tbou^  they 
rest  in  laige  measure  upon  statutes. 

m.  Tub  Laws  of  1824  and  1836 

The  disadvantageous  position  of  the  wage-earner  in  thf 
period  was  remedied  largely  through  the  activities  of  a 
rtsDdt  master  tailor  name<l  Francis  Place.    He  had 

*•«•  achieved  a  very  considerable  eucceas  in  businew, 

and,  despite  serious  handicaps,  had  educated  himself.  He 
had  been  In  contact  with  nearly  all  the  radical  etemeotsi  In 
the  intellectual  life  of  EngUnd,  including  the  very  scholarly 
group  niwocinted  with  Benttuun.  He  also  maintained  a  vital 
interent  in  political  concerns  throughout  his  career,  and,  after 
attracting  attention  by  organixitig  the  artisan  vote  in  the 
Borough  of  Westminster,  exerted  a  significant  influence  upoti 
the  politics  of  his  locality.  IlccauHo  he  was  self-educated,  hs 
wu  more  noUvo  as  a  thinker  than  he  was  sueoMsful  la  ex- 
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preniinf;  opiniotiB  in  literary  form.  In  making  strength  out 
of  weakness  he  developed  a  peculiar  talent  for  organuinf; 
agittttiotis  in  which  his  direct  action  was  ivarcely  evident. 
Id  nwdero  political  language  he  would  be  termed  a  "master 
lobbyist." 

The  librnn-  in  the  rear  of  the  tailor  shop  of  this  eccentric 
character  was  the  center  of  the  most  practical  radical  under- 
takings of  thai  quarter-century.  The  library' 
was  unique  in  many  respects.  It  was  in  part  a 
ooIloctioD  of  Parliamentary  papers  at  a  tune  when  such  evi- 
dence received  tittle  if  any  attention.  There  was  aiao  a  col- 
lection of  materials  connected  with  working-men's  aasoci^ 
tions  of  all  lands;  clippings  from  neiiwpapers  concerned  with 
Working-men's  afTairs,  and  summaries  of  cases  in  which 
working-men  had  been  prosecuted.  In  so  far  as  this  collcc- 
Uon  was  concerned  with  the  Combination  Laws  it  was  the 
result  of  actinties  deliberately  begun  iu  1SI4. 

In  I8I4  [be  mj-h]  I  began  to  work  seriously  to  procuro  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  ag&iost  combinations  of  workmen,  but  for  a  long  timo 
mule  no  favorHl>le  progress.  As  oft«Q  as  any  diepute  arose  be- 
tween master  and  men  or  when  sny  law  proceedingii  were  had  and 
rrpomsl  in  the  newspapers  I  iaterfered  sometimos  with  the  masters, 
BOdictjiiics  will]  the  men,  very  gooerally  se  far  as  I  oould  by  means 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  oewspapera  and  sometimes  by  acting 
•8  a  pacificator,  always  pushing  fur  one  purpose,  the  r^>oal  of  the 
laws.  1  wrote  a  great  many  letters  to  tnda  societies  in  London 
and  ss  often  as  I  heanl  of  any  dispute  raspeoting  the  Combination 
Laws  in  the  country  I  wrut«  to  some  of  the  partios,  stated  my 
purpose  and  reqiKsted  information. 

In  I8I8  he  abandoned  bis  business  to  his  »on  and  devoted 
all  his  timo  to  agitation.    A  small  newspaper  called  The  Oor- 
gon  was  Rabsidixed  by  Bontham  and  I^ace  and  a«imim  m 
distributed  among  tho  trade  societies.     This  tbtOMaUoa- 
proved  to  be  iho  moons  at  enlisting  the  interett         ** 

'  of  Mr.  Joseph  Huro«,  a  member  of  Parliament  of  Place's 
t4>m]>orument,  a  profesnonal  a^tator,  an  indefatigable  advo- 
cate of  reforms  to  which  Parliament  as  a  whole  was  indiffer- 
ent.   Place  supplied  Mr.  Utmie  with  much  information  and 

.most  pttrtiouhu-ly  with  a  auas  of  manuscript  which  was 
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transmittod  by  Hume  to  M'Culloclt,  who  erobodu^d  the  pro< 
gram  of  the  radicals  in  a  notable  article  published  ia  tha 
Edinburgh  Rtvkxv  in  1823. 

The  Agilation  was  brought  into  PorliamcDt  rather  unex- 
pectedly. Hume  himself  seemed  unable  to  make  much  prog- 
BunM*!  res8  in  Parliament!vr>'  agitation,  but  the  mfltter 

coadMMM  ^jjg  brouf^t  up  by  othfjr  people  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  iu  the  foUowiug  ««■• 
aon  (1824)  to  inquire  into  the  entire  problem.  Pro^-ision 
was  made  for  the  appointing  of  the  conmiittee  February  24, 
1824,  and  at  first  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  twenty-ono 
members  of  Parliament  inifliciently  interested  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers. Within  thrp<?  days  it  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  members  of  Parliament  were  scheming  to  get  appointed 
to  it  and  it  finally  consiated  of  forty-eight  membcre.  The 
success  of  this  committee  and  its  popularity  were  largely  duo 
to  the  elaborately  prepared  mass  of  evidence  brouf^t  before 
It  by  the  energy  of  Place. 

Deputations  were  Bent  up  by  the  working-people  from  all 
over  England,  and  Place  opened  his  house  to  them. 

I  hod  all  the  town  and  ootmtry  delegatM  under  my  care;  I  heard 
the  Btory  which  every  one  of  these  men  had  to  t«ll;  I  examined  and 
enMB-examined,  took  down  the  particulars  of  c*ch  cose  and  then 
arranged  the  matter  m  bnefs  for  Mr.  Humo,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
guidanoe  of  the  witnoeea  a  copy  was  given  to  each. . . .  The  work- 
men were  not  easily  mansRed;  it  roqiiirt-d  great  rare  and  paios 
and  patience  not  to  shock  their  prejudices  bo  a«  to  prevent  thorn 
doing  their  duty  before  the  committee;  they  were  filled  with  faUe 
notions,  all  attributing  their  distrcsi  to  wrong  causes  which  t  ia 
this  Btsge  of  the  business  dared  not  attempt  to  remove.' 

When  the  conmiittee's  work  was  done,  the  problem  of  get- 
tbg  the  bills  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  required 
n«  bilk  la  similar  delicacy  and  manipulatJoQ.  "I  bod  still 
"■*••*'  one  fear,"  8a>-«  ITaco,  "namely  of  q>oeeh>mAk- 
Ing.  I  was  quito  certain  that  if  the  bills  came  uodar  disou»- 
mon  in  the  House  they  would  be  lost.  Mr.  Hume  hod  the 
good  sense  to  see  thin  and  wholly  to  refrain  from  speaking  oa 

'  All  tiMN  etUtioM  «n  frvn  Uia  nfaaptv  is  Wkllu't  lijt  <4  Pfm. 
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them."    The  deUuls  of  drafting  were  largely  dominat«d  by 
Hume  and  Place.    They  prepared  the  draft  of  the  bill,  but  a 
barrister  went  over  the  manuscript  and  gave  Place  other  ap- 
prehenuons,  but  fortunately  the  barrister  felt  that  bis  duty 
was  done  once  the  bills  were  printed  and  thereafter  gave  him- 
self no  further  concern  about  them.  "We  now  got  thcni  intoJ 
our  hands,"  says  Place,  "altered  them  as  we  liked,  had  man*] 
uscript  copies  made  and  presented  them  to  the  House.    No] 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  who  drew  the  bills.     They  wera] 
found  to  contain  all  that  was  needful,  and  with  some  assidu- 
ity in  seeing  members  to  induce  them  not  to  speak  on  the 
several  readmgs,  they  pa^ised  the  House  of  Commons  almoetl 
without  notice  within,  or  of  the  newspapers  without."    The 
scheme  was  nearly  wrecked  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  I<auderdale, , 
who  perceived  that  the  bills  had  not  been  properly  printed  J 
and  if  pressure  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  the 
case  would  have  been  lost,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  < 
hold  his  tongue  and  the  three  statutes  were  passed:  An  Act? 
to  Repeal  the  laws  Relating  to  Combinations  of  Workmen; 
An  Act  to  codify  and  Amend  the  Laws  Relative  to  the  Arbi- 
tration of  Disputes  between  Masters  and  Workmen;  and  An 
Act  to  Repeal  the  I^ws  Relative  to  Artisans  Going  Abroad. 
The  uiticipations  of  the  radicals  with  reference  to  the  re- 
of  the  Combination  Laws  were  rather  different  than  one 
t  suppose.     In  the  writingH  of  Place  in  par-  BtpwttaoM 
ticular  there  is  little  evidence  of  an  appreciation  •*  '••*• 
of  the  importance  of  organised  collective  bargaining.    PIac6j 
felt  that  the  organiuUons  of  the  workmen  were  largely  de-J 
feorive  roeasuree  against  the  tyranny  of  the  law,  and  it  waa^ 
his  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  would  dl- 
mint^  concerted  action  among  the  Inboren.    Be  eeems  to ' 
have  doubted  the  ponibility  of  any  great  increase  of  wages;:  i 
He  bdbved  that  wages  were  at  times  unduly  held  down  by 
the  masten  with  the  aMuatanoe  of  the  rapreMive  leipslation,i 
but  he  wan  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  thewy  of  Malthus  to^ 
beUeve  in  the  posiibiUty  of  great  material  Improveroent  in 
tho  oondiUoo  of  the  wage-euseni  through  the  wage  com 
tract.    He  believed,  however,  that  the  repeal  of  the  lawd 
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would  promote  better  relations  between  tbo  masten  uk) 
their  men,  doing  away  with  demonstrationfl  of  violence 
against  the  masters  and  against  machinery.  "Combina- 
tions," Ptaco  wrote,  in  1826,  "will  soon  oeaae  to  eztst.  Men 
have  been  kept  together  for  long  periods  only  by  oppression 
of  th('  lawa,  these  being  repealed,  combinationn  will  lose  the 
matter  which  cements  Uirm  into  masses  and  they  will  fall  to 
pieces.  All  will  bo  as  orderly  as  even  a  Quaker  could  denire. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  working  people  who  could  suppose 
tliat  when  left  at  liberty  to  act  for  themsdves,  without  being 
driven  into  permanent  associationM  by  the  oppression  of  tbo 
laws,  they  will  continue  to  contribute  money  for  distant  and 
doubtful  experimonts,  for  uncertain  and  precarious  bene- 
fits." This  strange  misconception  of  the  ntality  of  working- 
men's  associations  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the 
erroneous  theories  of  the  radical  group  which  led  them  to 
aaaume  that  improTement  would  be  possible  only  through  a 
reduction  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

The  accomplishment  of  1824  was  too  complete.  Tbo  ex- 
isting laws  were  swept  off  the  statute  books.  The  period 
XMdiM  tt  happened  to  be  one  of  industrial  stringency  and 
"*"'  tlxe  workmen  utilized  their  newly  acquired  lib- 

erty to  engage  in  strikes  and  boycotts  on  such  a  ncale  that 
the  employers  were  induced  to  believe  that  immediate  re^ 
toration  of  the  old  laws  was  essential.    The  employers  pro-      ii 
pared  to  duplicate  the  achievements  of  Hume  and  Place.    A  H 
committee  was  to  im  secured  which  was  to  serve  aa  a  vehlde  ^ 
for  putting  their  bill  througli  the  House  in  a  similarly  expedi- 
tious manner.    The  Govenunent  itself  wiected  the  members 
for  the  oonmiiitcc  which  was  regarded  as  a  purely  formal 
preliminary  to  the  introducUon  of  the  drastic  bill  prepared 
by  the  employers. 

The  activities  of  Hume  made  it  Doeessary  to  appoint  turn 
to  tho  committco  and  a  campaign  organizml  by  Place  made 
Aon  It  possible  for  him  to  outwit  the  ranploywu. 

—* "^  The  committee  at  first  refused  to  take  ovideaoe 
from  working-men,  but  the  motion  for  the  committee  had 
btea  injudiciously  worded  and  it  proved  impoe^blo  to  ex- 
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elude  working-men .  The  matter  was  forced  on  the  attention 
of  the  committee  by  a  carefully  organized  campaign;  peti- 
tions drafted  by  Place  were  scat  up  in  great  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country'.  Workmen  were  kept  in  the  passages 
leadiog  to  the  committee  rooms.  Others  were  stationed  on 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Great 
masses  of  eWdence  were  introduced:  the  allegations  of  the 
employcm  were  shown  to  be  false  and  the  committee  was 
finally  induced  to  report  against  the  employers'  bill. 

The  bill  finally  enacted  differed  only  in  moderate  degree 
from  the  statute  of  the  previous  year.  The  essential  giuuao- 
tees  were  embodied  in  the  Statute  of  1825,  but  timAa 
the  new  act  did  not  give  working-men  the  com-  "*  '*** 
plete  immunity  from  prosecutiun  that  bad  led  to  the  great 
ineraam  in  strikee.  Under  the  new  statute  certain  kinds  of 
acts  were  designated  as  unlawful  if  undertaken  by  combina- 
tions of  working-men.  It  was  unlawful  to  enter  into  a  com- 
bination "to  induce  another  to  depart  from  his  service  before 
the  end  of  his  term,"  or  to  use  violence  or  threats  toward  an- 
other on  account  of  his  not  conforming  to  the  niles  and  re^u* 
lationa  mode  by  any  union.  It  was  likewiite  unlawful  for  a 
combination  of  wortdng-roen  to  tirge  any  one  to  refuse  work 
that  was  offered.  Under  the  Statute  of  1824  the  unions  would 
have  been  protected  in  attempts  to  introduce  the  "closed- 
abop"  principle;  the  new  statute  gave  the  men  guaranteoa 
for  the  open  shop,  but  specifically  forbade  the  doing  of 
things  that  would  be  eesentia)  to  the  ctosed-^hop  policy. 

The  Statute  of  1824  had  guaranteed  immunity  fn>m  pmse- 

oution  "under  Common  or  Statute  Law,"  the  new  statutb 

omitted   all    refej^nce   to   the  common   law.     _._. 

Workmen  could  Uiercforo  bo  prosecuted  for 

cort-fpiracy  if  the  purposes  of  the  combination  were  not  r»- 

■tricted  to  the  determination  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 

•  hours  of  work.     BecauM  all  statutes  against  combloation 

jvere  repealed  thin  prosecution  would  necesaarUy  rest  upon 

foommoti-Inw  dortrinM,  so  that  the  provisions  of  this  statute 

up  a  nhariH-r  di^tinrtjon  between  statute  and  common- 

'  law  proMoutioua  than  luul  pnivlouidy  coasted. 
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Prosecutions  for  conspiracy  became  a  Berious  menace  to 
the  members  and  leaders  of  unions.  The  trial  of  the  five 
jMiicui  ■••  Glasgow  cotton  spinners  in  1837  and  of  the  offl- 
terpr^bitiea  g^pg  ^f  (jj^  frfcadly  Socicty  of  the  Journeyman 
Steam  Enf^o  Workcra  in  1846,  tended  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  ofTcnse.  The  hostile  tendency  of  judicial 
interpretation  was  further  indicated  by  the  opinion  given  by 
Justice  Crorapton  in  1856.  All  combinations,  he  declared, 
which  tended  directly  to  impede  and  interfere  with  the  free 
course  of  trade  were  not  only  illegal,  but  criminal.  The 
qualificationit  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1825  were  thus  a  very 
serious  matter  to  the  tmions.  Some  of  the  tendencies  of  in- 
terpretation were  chwked  by  the  Statute  of  1869,  which  do- 
fined  more  closely  the  offenses  of  molestation  and  obstruo- 
tion,  but  a  new  doctrine  then  appeared  —  the  interpretation 
of  the  flgrocmont  between  the  workmen  as  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  so  tliat  the  ooDstitution  of  a  union  would 
be  classified  as  a  non-enforceable  contract.  This  theory 
struck  at  the  integrity  of  all  workingmen's  societies  that 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  activities  dewgned  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  employment;  the  societies  found  it  difB- 
oult  to  protect  tbeir  funds,  as  officers  could  not  be  sued  for 
embezzlement.  The  position  of  the  unions  was  thus  wholly 
unsatisfactory  until  the  Act  of  1S71  gave  them  an  assured 
status. 

The  Act  of  1871  provided  for  the  rogistratioD  of  trade 
unions,  and,  when  n-Kistered,  gave  the  union  the  ri^t  to 
na  lut  bold  tmall  amounts  of  property.    Trustees  had 

•'  '•"  the  right  to  defend  the  property  of  the  union  in 

court,  and  officers  of  the  tmjon  were  bound  to  render  aooounl 
of  alt  funds.  A  registered  trade  union  thus  possessed  some 
of  the  privileges  of  a  corporation  without  bi>ing  incorporated. 
This  anomalous  poution  was  desired  by  the  friends  of  the 
unions:  full  corporate  capacity  was  not  deemed  desirable,  as 
it  might  open  the  way  to  suit  by  some  member  excluded  from 
working  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  union.  The  Act  of 
1871  thus  oSorded  tbo  unions  means  of  orgoiuziog  for  the  00* 
cunipUshmont  of  tlie  purposes  that  were  made  legal  m  1829. 
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CHAPTER  XVI  I 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  1 

BY  THE  STATE  1 

T.  Obstacues  to  Reform  and  the  Refobmbks 

Tbii  diflicultics  that  beset  the  histoid'  of  all  problenifl  of 
BtAte  policy  appear  in  a  peculiarly  intense  fomi  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  regulative  legi»-  mimm- 
lation  that  now  governs  the  life  of  the  wcirking  «■«'*'**» 
classes,  protecting  them  from  vicious  exploitation  by  hud- 
lords  and  employers,  llio  disposition  to  assume  tliat  Par- 
Uomcnt  adopted  a  systematic  and  thorough<going  policy  of 
laintx-Saire  at  the  beKinninK  of  the  niueteonth  ccntur>'  tends 
to  distort  the  early  hiistory  of  this  entire  mass  of  legislation. 
Delay  that  was  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery is  frequently  attributed  to  positive  unwiUingneas  to 
take  any  steps  in  this  direction,  and  the  fumbling  uncer- 
tainty of  the  first  statutes  is  assumed  to  be  exclusively  due 
to  the  decdre  of  employers  to  retain  unfettered  control  of 
their  business,  although  it  is  tulmittcd  by  all  that  Parliament 
did  not  possess  the  information  requisite.  Actual  kjiuwU>dge 
of  conditions  in  the  factories  and  towns  was  deficient,  and 
likewise  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  should 
properly  constitute  the  basts  of  regulative  legislation. 

Villages  had  grown  into  towns,  and  towns  of  Bve  or  six 
thousand  inhabitants  had  suddenly  become  towns  of  twenty, 
thirty,  vt  forty  thousand.     These  new  towns  )!•••«*. 
were  scandalously  construct4Ml:  the  buildings  ^"''^^ 

'were  ansubstantial  and  proviaons  for  sanitation  were  al- 
most eniirtrly  ne^eoted.  Even  the  rudimentary  provision 
for  dminago  then  practiced  in  the  older  towns  was  not  mode. 
Than  was  much  overcrowding.  Houms  were  huddled  t4>- 
gelber,  back  to  back,  and  then  filled  with  tenants  from  c^^ltar 

'  to  garrxtt.  The  workers,  who  lived  under  thcra  debilitating 
cooditiuns  when  "at  homo,"  were  ouUcctod  in  factories  or 
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mines  for  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  houre  per  day. 
fore  the  rise  of  the  factory  it  had  been  ciwtomaiy  to  woit 
more  or  less  regularly  from  dayliglit  until  dork,  and  in  most 
crafts  night  work  was  not  actually  prohibited.  ^Iion  the 
factories  were  eetabliithod  the  toni;  hours  of  work  were  car- 
ried over  to  the  new  system  without  any  realisatioD  of  the 
crucial  importaace  of  Uic  regularity  imposed  by  tho  di»d- 
pline  of  the  factory. 

The  condition  of  the  tnanufa<>turinR  population  between 
1815  and  1340,  both  in  factories  and  in  their  own  hounes,  waa 
AdniaiMnitv*  probably  more  unfavorable  to  tho  health  and 
*'**"**^  well-being  of  the  people  than  at  anj'  period  be- 
fore or  since.  The  actual  extent  of  these  evils  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated:  but  it  would  Bcom  unfortunate  to  represent 
them  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy.  The  neglect  of 
regulative  measures  was  not  the  result  of  a  pnliq/  of  non- 
interference in  the  sense  that  might  readily  be  conveyed  by 
much  writing  of  the  Fabians  and  ijersona  of  kindred  sympa- 
thies. The  unrcformed  constitution  of  England  was  ill- 
adapted  to  these  new  problems  of  administration.  It  bad 
no  means  of  carr>-ing  out  a  policy  of  regxilation  other  than 
the  local  officials  of  parish,  county,  or  town.  There  was  no 
central  administrRtive  fl>'8tem.  The  old  regulative  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  working  classes  had  been  administered 
by  the  justices  jof  the  peaee  or  by  special  officials  appointed 
in  the  parishes.  The  existing  mechanism  of  local  Ko\'em« 
ment  was  thus  scarcely  adequate  for  more  than  the  (dmpleet 
problems  of  a  rural  conununity. 

Tho  development  of  an  effective  administrntive  regulatloD 
of  in<lustry  and  of  social  conditions  was  slow  because  it  waa 
UcMDHHbw  necessary  not  merxJy  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
^^^^,  new  policies,  but  to  create  an  administrative 
■ystom  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  new  idtM. 
Hio  obstacle  to  reform  was  in  part  the  inertia  of  opinion  with 
ivferenoe  to  problems  of  social  policy  that  wcro  dirtnMBin^ 
Dcw,  and  in  part  the  genuine  diffieulty  of  oreating  an  admin- 
istrative system  that  should  be  ad<-(iuately  coordinated  with 
the  mw^umiam  of  ParUanuotao'  govommenL.    Any  student 
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of  the  in8titutional  history  of  Franco  under  the  Third  Re- 
public will  appreciate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
proper  correlation  between  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  There  is  an  inherent  in- 
compatibility between  administration  of  a  centralized  type 
and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Parliamentary  Kovemment. 
Administrative  departments  cannot  be  independent  of  Pap- 
liamentaiy  control,  and  at  times  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
conduct  efficient  departmentK  mibject  to  the  iDcessant  med- 
dling of  Parliament.  If  one  ia  willing  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  these  constitutional  problems,  there  is  justification  for  re- 
garding the  history  of  the  nineteenth  ccnturj'  as  a  period  of 
definite  and  persistent  growth  toward  effective  central  con- 
trol of  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  welfare  of  society  in  general, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
daaees.  Much  yet  remiiins  to  be  done,  but  it  is  pof^sible  now 
to  perceive  the  larger  outlines  of  a  centralized  adminstrative 
system. 

The  resistance  to  this  accomplishment  has  been  ecrioua,ii| 
and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  convey  an  impression  that" 
might  cause  it  to  bo  minimized,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  clearly  the  nature  of  the  resistance. 
There  wa«  much  casual  reference  in  Parliamentary  debate  to  J 
the  catchwords  of  the  laissex-faire  policy,  but  these  refeiwl 
eneee  i^tpear  on  both  sides  of  the  boune,  and  smtUdm 
there  is  a  disposition  among  many  students  of  <i«»»*««nt 
aodnl  tcfdslation  to  attach  small  importance  to  these  al- 
leged principles.    Scarce  any  of  the  major  cuactmenta  were 
ftdvocAted  or  opposed  on  well-defined  issues  of  principle. 
Substantive  legislation  was  at  all  times  frankly  empiricatrj 
particular  cviU  were  dealt  with  in  Kuch  measure  as  tliey  werai 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Parliament.  It  would  thus  seem 
tibat  the  principlcH  of  laisaes-fain  were,  of  idl  r>b8twlea,  CheJ 
Beaitt  important.    Ignorance  of  the  facte  and  lack  of  proper' 
pdmfauatraUvo  officcra  were,  on  the  other  band,  fundarann- 
tol.     The  chief  difficulty  in  opinion  lay  in  the  bias  of  Kng- 
kUghmen,  both  mombera  of  PurUamcDl  and  the  squirearchy, 
pgBfaut  central  gDvemnwDt. 
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This  view  WW)  most  energetically  expreeaod  by  the  group 
of  ideAlLits  who  developed  a  cult  of  a  political  philosophy 
°w^j«*"  from  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Tbey  de- 
bMka  clared  that  the  essence  of  English  polity  lay  in 

the  rights  of  local  self-government.  They  opposed  admims- 
trative  centralization  both  as  a  bad  policy  and  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional ertcroacbment  upon  the  rights  of  EHgliHhinctn. 
TouLmin  Smith  became  the  leader  of  this  group,  and  his  book 
Load  OovemTnent  and  Centraiization  aflords  a  ugmfioant  up* 
portunity  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  old  traditions 
became  an  obstacle  to  reform  even  when  they  did  not  be* 
come  the  basitt  of  a  consciously  adopted  political  ideal. 

It  was  genuinely  difficult  to  induce  Parliament  to  create 
oSicial  positionti  that  might  result  in  a  real  control  over  local 
authorities  or  local  funds.  The  reforms  of  the  poor-laws 
proposed  in  1832-33  by  the  commission  of  inquiry  were  radi- 
cally amended,  in  fact  wrecked,  by  the  unwillingness  of  Par- 
liament to  delegate  sufficient  authority  to  central  officials. 
The  faotorj'  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Act  of  IS33  are 
usually  regarded  a^  the  firat  agents  of  a  centralized  adminis- 
trative service:  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of  the  sphere 
of  authority  long  guaranteed  to  local  officials.  The  social 
traosfonnation  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
created  problems  that  required  a  cumptetc  roorganiuitton  of 
the  government.  The  reform  of  the  House  of  Commou  oi  a 
legislative  body  is  well  known.  The  development  of  a  cen- 
tral administrative  system  is  tem  cooaciously  recognized  as  a 
feature  of  the  past  century. 

The  development  of  this  administrative  organization  was 
the  result  of  pressure  brou^t  to  bear  upon  Parliament  from 
Tm  KbMto  the  outside.  The  advocates  of  mcroased  cen- 
at  nkm  (^  authority  uned  much  tbo  same  methods  as 
were  followed  by  the  advocates  of  laisttt'/airc  policies  in  the 
field  of  commeroQ  and  fiscal  lef^slatioo.  The  two  mova- 
HMDts  really  prcweeded  Bimultaneou-ily  in  thmr  earlier  dfr* 
Tolopments,  though  the  free-trade  agitation  achieved  oon- 
splcuoua  results  more  rapidly. 
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BngUiKl  waa  indeed  fortunate  [says  Redlicbj  in  the  almost 
rimultaQeous  success  of  two  veT>-  difTereot,  but  not  Deceaaanly 
eonfiiotinic  modes  of  tboui;ht.  The  tiret  is  t^e  Manobester  School, 
Usually  asttociatod  with  the  namcfl  of  Mr.  Cobdea,  and  Mr.  Brisht 
aod  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1S46.  The  SGcond  is  the 
pbtUnthropic  or  socialiiitic  Bcbool,  umially  aimciated  with  the 
name  of  Lord  Shaft«ebury  and  with  the  ialroducttou  of  factory 
leiDsUtton.  .  .  .  Public  Hcnlth  I^gblation  and  Chadn-ick'a  labora 
may  thcrofore  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  natural  dcvclopnicot  of 
the  work  of  local  autboritkR  from  their  early  duties  of  keeping  tbo 
peace,  maintAining  tho  roads  or  supporting  tlvo  poor,  but  abo  as 
QymptomHtic  of  a  more  i^enerat  movement  for  extending  the  sphere 
ol  iot«rnnl  mlmintstratioo  and  of  multiplj-ing  the  supernaory 
powers  and  positive  duties  of  the  Stat«  in  relation  to  its  citisens.* 

Although  Sbaf1«$bury  and  Chailwick  were  closely  associ- 
ated in  a  common  CAUive,  and  at  one  time  coUcaguefi  on  the 
Board  of  Health,  their  purposes  and  ideals  were  B^_„^fc^_ 
widely   different.      Anthony   Ashley    Cooper, 
later  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  a  member  of  a 
historic  family  whoso  members  had  been  conspicuous  id 
government  and  society  for  a  century  and  a  half.    He  had 
the  capacities  and  the  opportunity  for  the  political  career 
that  was  open  to  members  of  the  aristocracy,  but  he  soon 
witbdrow  from  the  officixd  potsitlons  which  would  have  led  by 
natural  sequence  to  ministerial  respondbility.     He  was  in- 
oUoed  to  devote  himself  to  astronomy,  and,  if  it  had  not  beeiU 
(or  certain  coincidences,  the  scientific  bent  of  his  mind  mighu 
have  gained  permanent  ascendancy.    It  so  happened,  how^ 
ever,  that  his  attention  was  directed  at  the  critical  juncture 
to  tlic  problems  of  lunacy  and  ultimately  to  the  factory  ques- 
tion.   The  provinion  of  Iwtter  care  for  the  iwane  was  the  be- 
l^jining  of  hi.s  philanthropic  work,  but  he  had  not  at  that 
tone  made  any  decision  as  to  his  life-work.    Tin-  tnrRiT  iasuu 
was  prcMDted  to  him  by  the  invitation  to  undertake  the  d(^ 
rection  of  the  Factory  Hill  in  the  House  of  Conunoos.    He 
theo  realized  tlmt  identification  with  the  movement  for  rtt-J 
form  would  enlist  him  in  a  caujte  which  would  require  his  besN 
I  and  entail  the  aaerifice  of  not  a  few  cormeetioDi  vritlq 
own  clam.    The  tank  tliat  was  awtuned  at  the  tlmo  wia 

■  lUdlkh,  J.:  <H#ruk  Ueal  Oomnmint  [Loadiw.  10O3}.  i,  IM. 
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oomeiously  recognised  by  tilm  as  the  b^iinmng  of  a  \Ue- 
work. 

The  character  of  his  contribution  to  the  rofonn  movement 
reflects  in  great  measure  the  circumetancen  of  Um  decision. 
BiaiiMtadt  With  Sbaftcsbury  reform  was  not  a  matter  of 
u«w4  rafona  principles,  but  8  recognition  of  wpeciiic  cviln  bj 
a  quickened  social  conscience.  His  work  was  empirical.  A 
diligent  and  fcarlens  investigator  of  concrete  e\'iU,  he  was 
conscious  of  no  poUtical  principle  in  the  abstract  sense  of  tbo 
term,  but  he  was  convinced  that  any  government  was  morally 
respdnsihle  for  the  continuance  of  preventable  evil  that  had 
once  been  brought  to  its  attention.  His  distinction  tay  in 
the  untiring  energ)'  with  which  the  (*ocial  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  was  studied,  and  in  the  warm-lieortcd  sym- 
pathy tlmt  enabled  him  to  cstabliKh  vital  pcnonal  friend- 
ships with  people  of  a  chtss  that  was  far  removed  from  that  of 
liis  birth. 

EdniD  Chadwick  was  of  middle-class  origin,  and  unlik« 
Shaftesbury,  was  uncompromising  in  the  advocacy  of  a  defi- 
nite principle  in  the  work  of  social  reform. 
Chadmck  contemplated  a  career  in  law,  but 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  energies  to  the  writing  of  review 
articles.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  problems  of  public 
health  by  an  allegation  of  one  of  the  Government  actuaries 
that  the  expectation  of  life  had  not  increased  among  the 
members  of  the  middle  class  despite  the  improvement  of  tha 
general  conditions  of  living.  The  subject  was  at  first  stud- 
ied with  the  detached  interest  given  to  mere  stuff  for  an  arti- 
cle. "But  as  the  labor  progrcAsed  a  new  tnun  of  rotsoning 
came  into  bis  mind,  which  in  the  end  developed  into  what  he 
called  the  '»<anitar>-  idea,'  tJiat  is  Ui  say,  the  idea  that  a  mao 
could,  by  getting  at  lirat  principles,  and  by  arriving  at  causes 
which  affect  health,  mould  life  altogether  into  itti  natural 
cast,  and  beat  what  liad  hitlierto  been  acceiJled  an  fate,  by 
getting  behind  fate  ilAcU  and  suppreaaing  the  forces  which 
led  up  to  it  at  their  prime  souroo."  ' 
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This  essay  appeared  in  the  WeatminsUr  Review  in  April, 
rl828,  under  the  title  "Life  Assurance,"  and  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  articles  in  the  London  Review  entitled  "  Preven- 
tive Police"  and  "  Public  Charities  of  France."  These  three 
articles  contained  the  essential  prtnciptea  of  a  definite  ad- 
ministrative policy  based  upon  the  example  of  France  and 
Germany.  Energetic  central  control  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  health  was  recommended  in  hopes  of  signifi- 
cantly increasing  the  expectation  of  life  of  all  class-ea  of  the 
commuuity.  These  articles  brou^t  Chadwick  more  protni- 
Dcntly  to  the  attention  of  the  circle  <rf  the  philosophic  radi- 
cals; Bcutham,  James,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  these  ideas  would  have  become  more  than  a  per- 
Bonal  opinion  had  not  official  position  brought  o«d«i 
Chadwick  into  daily  contact  with  the  problems  p**"*"" 
involved.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  not  indis- 
posed to  dovoto  hiiuself  to  the  general  practice  of  taw  when 
the  oonirtituUon  of  the  Commission  on  the  Poor-Laws  led  to 
his  being  offered  the  position  of  Assistant  Commissioner. 
After  some  hesitation  he  accepted  and  for  twenty-two  years 
was  actively  concerned  as  investigator  and  administrator  in 
the  reorganization  of  poor-roUcf,  factory  inquiries,  and  the 
development  of  sj-i^t^mntic  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
public.  Altliough  he  usually  held  offices  that  were  techni- 
cally eubordJnat«,  he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon 
legpslalive  and  administrative  policy.  The  sharply  defined 
oonoeptioui  that  he  brought  to  bia  task  proved  to  be  an  ob- 
■tacle  to  bin  permanent  enjoyment  of  ofHcial  position.  It 
Was  politically  inipomiblo  to  give  full  effect  to  his  ideals  of 
odminiMt ration.  He  desired  a  greater  measura  of  central 
authority  than  public  scotiment  was  prepared  for,  and  thid, 
together  with  an  unconciliabiry  attitude,  forood  hun  to  re- 
tiro  from  public;  lifi>.  The  Board  of  Health,  organized  in 
184B  largely  as  a  rchult  of  his  influence,  became  so  unpopular 
thai  it  wu  discontinued  iu  lS5i  and  Ulwdwick  was  ttucrificed 
to  popular  ctofflor. 

la  tint  eommon  jwlitDuiot  of  tho  time  [sayi  Bar  Jobn  Simool  it 
jwaa  ho  w^o  upsot  Ow  ooadt.  As  tba  cTDdii  of  having  originated 
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tiiB  Board  of  Honlth  had  been  due  to  him,  so  to  him  wu  ueribed. 
Chant-  with  e%-ery  depreci&tive  term,  the  poUoy  whjeh  had 

tarimioa  brouftiit  il  to  ui  end;  and  Mr.  CbAdwick  boro  io 

thoea  days  the  dtstioctioii  which  haa  been  m&ny  a  refonncr's  crown 
of  laurel,  that  he  waa  lunon^;  the  bott  abused  meu  of  his  time.  . ,  . 
In  the  earlier  Btagcs  of  Mr.  Chodwiek's  caraer,  when  the  enooce 
of  his  work  wan  to  force  public  attention  to  the  broad  facts  and 
ooQsequenon  of  a  grvut  public  neglect,  it  mattered  comparatively 
little  whether,  nmong  has  emijient  qualificalionft,  he  ponmmed  tlM 
quality  of  judicial  patience;  but  Id  htti  eubooqucnt  poution  of 
authority,  dvniittuls  for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  were  great  and 
e(rnstant,  and  Mr.  Chndwick  scetiu  not  to  hnvfi  liecn  gLTtod  with 
the  ttuality  In  degree  Bufficient  for  fultiutiifilrittivc  suceen. ...  He 
pcrlutpM  did  not  sufflcJODtly  raoognjse  that  the  case  was  one  to 
whiuli  deliberate  national  oonsenu  bud  to  bo  obtained,  and  to 
which  therefore  no  real,  no  ponnanent,  Buccess  ooutd  be  won,  ex* 
oept  in  proportion  as  the  people  and  their  representative  bodies 
diould  have  made  way  in  a  ncoesBOrily  gradual  proooss  of  oduca- 
tlon.  He  could  not  have  odviAcdly  thouftht  it  posHible  to  snatch 
hie  verdict,  and  to  rcvolutioniso  national  habits  by  iturprise;  but 
he  probably  hoped  to  achieve  in  a  few  years  the  rcsultH  which  not 
ten  times  bis  few  years  ooiild  see  achieved;  and  where  oth«(«  on  all 
sides  wore  hanging  bach,  his  axdour  seemed  ready  to  undertake 
the  work  of  all.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chadwick.  beyond  any  man  of  his  time, 
knew  what  large  additions  of  human  misery  were  accruing  day  by 
day  under  the  then  almost  universal  prevatenoe  of  aonitary  neg- 
bot,  and  the  indiRnation  which  he  was  entitled  to  foel  at  tin 
■pootoole  of  so  much  nix'dloM  human  euffcriog  is  a  not  igtwble 
excuse  for  such  signs  of  ovcreagenHsa  as  he  may  have  shown.  * 

This  judgment  by  a  successor  in  the  work  of  sanitary  re- 
form refietts  more  completely  tlian  any  statement  by  an  un- 
WiBiSwaw  official  person  the  con'viction  of  tlie  reality  of  tho 
s(Cba4wkr«  obfltaclefi  to  reform  that  lay  in  the  mere  iaertlft 
of  common  opininn.  Furthp-rmnrr,  the  experi- 
enoG  of  the  generations  that  followed  has  shown  that  this  de- 
votion to  the  old  traditions  of  local  self-government  wim  nob 
without  meaning,  and.  though  it  Is  not  alwa>'8  possible  to 
retqwct  the  tradition,  it  is  none  the  lem  assured  that  central 
control  is  not  a  rvmedy  fur  many  types  of  difficulty.  Sir 
John  Simon  fell  convinced  that  Chadwick  undurcstiinnted 
the  vaiue  of  the  codperation  of  local  authoiitiw,  and  thoro 
>  Sbkw,  HIr  John:  SnflMt  SonUvt  /lutlMtau,  381. 
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WM  an  clement  of  exaggeration  in  some  of  Chadwick's  news, 
I  but  despite  extravagances  in  detail  Chad»4ck's  faith  in  the 
\   Baperiority  of  central  administration  has  been  justified. 


II.  Sanitation 


The  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  showed  no 
eeBential  or  systematic  improvement  over  the  conditions 
that  had  prevailed  for  a  ccntur>'  or  more.  There  were  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  order,  indeed,  but  by  reason  of  deRciencice 
in  technical  knowledge  and  the  absence  of  s>'atcmatic  and 
comprehensive  applicatioD  of  what  littJe  wait  known,  the 
"improvements"  resulted  at  times  in  intcnsitication  of  the 
old  evil.  Sewers  had  existed  in  the  larger  citiee 
/or  a  long  period,  but  these  drains  were  dcsigood 
to  care  for  surface  water  only,  a  function  that  was  diaefaargiBd 
imperfectly  enough  because  of  the  inadequacy  or  absence  of 
pavements  in  the  city  streets.  In  many  towns  uncovered 
ditches  were  the  only  pro^idon  made  for  surface  drainage, 
and  in  some  cases  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
done  all  that  was  requisite  when  they  had  improved  the 
courses  of  smalt  brooks  or  streams  that  seemed  to  be  well 
located. 

The  waste  from  houses,  under  these  circumatanceft,  was  by 
neoesaity  turned  into  ce!v^p<x)L'<.  the  details  of  whoso  con- 
Btruction  was  largely  left  to  bdividuals.  The 
roBUlta  can  be  imagined.  Conveniences  were  of 
the  most  prtnut)%'c  description.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
righteenth  century,  water-closets  were  gradually  introduced, 
but  imperfections  of  design  made  them  less  effective  than 
they  mi^t  have  been,  and  their  chief  value  from  tlic  point  of 
view  of  public  sanitation  was  destroyed  by  the  bImwoc*  of 
any  general  system  for  the  removal  of  waste  from  houses  in 
streams  of  nmning  water.  At  the  clo«e  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury  the  public  sewers  began  to  be  connected  with  private 
bouses,  hut  tlicri)  was  no  noUon  of  creating  a  gonerul  i-yst^m 
of  public  sewem  for  tlic  reinoviU  of  waste.  While  Me<lical 
Officer  of  the  City  of  Lotnlon  (1848-51),  Dr.  Jdm  Stmoa  auo* 
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occdcd  in  abolishing  the  private  cosspool  withia  the  llmlU  of 
the  "City,"  but  it  was  "still  almost  universal  iu  thcmclro(; 
lis,  .  .  .  and  in  mansions  of  the  Weet  End  [wati)  regarded 
equally  eocred  with  the  wine  cellar."    At  its  beet,  the  older] 
Hyxtftin  ia  not  incompatible  with  public  health,  and  on  now 
administered  in  many  Continental  cities  it  is  free  from  tJi^^ 
eviU  that  were  respomuble  for  the  fevers  that  destroyed  lh4^ 
li\'e9  of  80  many  and  lowered  the  standards  of  health  of  the   ' 
entire  community. 

The  evils  of  the  early  ninotecnth  century  were  primarily 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  the  removal  of  waato 
in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  towns.  A  great  mass  of  ma(«- 
rial  was  collected  in  1 840-42  by  the  Poor-Law  Comnufr* 
sioDcrs,  most  of  it  being  a  reiteration  of  identical  abuses, 
inadequacies,  and  neglect.  From  Liverpool,  Dr.  Dunoan 
reported: 


Tlie  Beverage  of  liveipool  was  bo  Tery  imperfect,  that 
ten  yean  ago  a  local  act  was  procured.  appoiotinK  commisski: 
Li*K9<Mi  with  power  to  levy  a  rate  on  tlic  paristi  for  Uie  euo- 

in  iS«o  HtnictioQ  of  Bewers.     Under  that  act,  which  expiroi 

next  year,  about  £100,000  have  been  expeoded  in  Uw  fonnalion 
of  eewen  along  the  main  streets,  but  many  of  those  nro  slill  un- 
eewered:  and  with  regard  to  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  working 
clafisoa,  I  believe  thut  the  groat  tonjority  arc  wittuuit  wwvnn,  and 
that  where  they  do  exist  they  ore  of  a  vuiy  imperTuct  kind  unli 
the  ground  has  a  natural  inclination,  therefore  the  mirfoce  wai 
and  fluid  refuse  of  every  kind  Btognatu  in  Uic  street,  and  add 
dally  in  hot  weather  tlieir  pestilential  iiitlueucv  U>  thai  of  the  loure' 
solid  tilth  idfL-july  iiiuniionutl.  With  regard  to  the  oourlt,  I  dmibt 
whetltor  tliere  is  a  flin)ti<t  court  in  Liverpool  which  ooininuQiait«a. 
with  the  street  by  an  uiKlcrjerouad  dniin,  tlw  only  mcoiiH  alTiinJi 
for  carrying  off  the  fluid  dirt  bcinii  n  niirrow,  open,  shallow  gutter 
which  sometimes  exit^ts,  but  even  this  is  very  generally  obokod  up 
wiUi  Btagnant  fillh. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Uut  the  emaoations  from  this  pestilential 
surface,  in  ooDoenon  with  other  causes,  are  a  frequent  source 
niMita  of  fbver  among  the  inlmhitiuitx  of  thoMi  undrulnod 

^f^  localities.     I  iiuiy  mention  two  innlttnccA  in  rarTob- 

ofliLicin  (if  this  aaserttoo:  in  ooiiHoqiicuce  of  fimling  tlinl  not  Ices 
tluin  itixty-lhree  caaes  of  fever  luid  rx^curred  iu  onr  yoar  in  t' nioa 
Court,  Baiiostni  Straot  (oontaiaug  twelve  bouses),  I  viaited 
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in  order  to  AncerUin,  if  potwhlo,  their  origin,  and  1  fouiul 
the  wbolfl  court  inundat«d  vritb  fluid  SItb  which  bad  oosed  through 
tbe  mils  from  two  adjoining  tuh-pits  and  cAnpoob,  and  which 
had  DO  moans  o(  Mcapo  in  ooiueqiM^noe  of  tbe  court  boaxig  below 
tbo  level  of  the  street  and  havinR  do  drain.  .  . .  Tbe  house  noareet 
the  aab-pit  had  been  untenanted  for  nearly  throe  ytars  in  oonse- 
nuenoo  of  the  filthy  matter  oonng  up  throush  the  floor,  and  tbe 
occupants  of  tbe  adjoining  h^iiijtce  were  unable  to  take  their  roeab 
iritbout  previously  closing  thu  doors  and  windows.' . . . 

The  remedy  for  these  e\'il8  was  to  be  found  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  economical  sj'stem  of  removal  of  waste  by 
nieans  of  a  continuous  flow  of  running  water  rrjtutid 
through  properly  constructed  and  ventilate<l  '*'"'■• 
Mwen.  Chadwick  was  cons-inced  that  such  a  sj'stcm  of  sew- 
Bge  removal  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any  sysiem 
dependent  upon  tho  emptying  of  private  ceespools  by  any 
form  of  hand  labor  or  by  mechanical  devices.  The  initial 
coBta  would  of  course  be  high,  but  the  moderate  daily  charge 
would  in  bis  opinion  more  than  warrant  the  great  outlay. 
The  ui«e  of  glazed  earthenware  conduits  in  establishing  con- 
nections between  houses  and  the  main  sewers  constituted  an 
pmportant  technical  detail,  rendering  these  smaller  conduits 
entirely  inoffensive  and  sanilAry. 

Tbe  inadequacy  of  existing  methods  of  caring  for  these 
problems  was  first  brought  gimerally  to  the  attention  of  the 

F"  'ic  by  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  in  tho  htm  ib- 
rt  previously  cited.  The  officers  in  charge  '■'»*^ 
ilief  discovered  that  fevers  and  other  preventable  dia- 
Htaes  wen  among  the  mont  frequent  causes  of  desUtutJtm 
unoDg  adults  that  were  in  general  able-bodied.  Tho  prenu- 
ure  death  of  the  brcad-winnora  or  long-continued  debility 
voold  inevitably  bring  an  entire  family  upon  the  rates, 
rhnic  rases  of  destitution  were  clearly  due  to  Uio  general 
Mnditions  of  life,  which  were  forced  upon  the  poor  by  no 
Ehoice  of  their  own.  It  wni*  an  unesaifMible  hazard.  Rc- 
mrta  made  in  IKW  and  ISSK  by  tho  Medical  Officcw  for  the 
bfotropolis  were  coiumtmieated  to  tho  Miniistcm,  and,  in 

'  Bepari  fnm  tlu  Poot-Imp  Cimmiatlaimt  on  «it  /neuiry  ii^  iA«  [jitmikm^ 
'.mMlm  <^  Ikt  txAatriita  I'opvtMtM  V  GtmI  ttrHai^  (Loudoa,  IMS).  SL 
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August,  1S39,  the  Poor-Law  Commission  was  ordered  to  un 
ita  BgcDcies  and  staff  in  making  an  inquiry  into  the  saai- 
tary  conditions  affecting  the  laboring  classes  throu^out  Uw 
United  Kingdom.  The  Commission  collected  detailed  » 
porta  from  ita  medical  ofiicerB  and  from  its  inapoctora.  |H 
1S42  a  general  report,  largely  the  work  of  Cbadwick,  mir 
submitted  to  the  Government. 

Although  it  it)  hardly  likely  that  the  conclusions  of  Chad* 
wick'H  report  were  doubted,  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1S43  to  con:3idcr  the  same  subject.  The  Coat' 
miiBioo  soon  came  to  regard  Mr.  Chadwick  aa  a  coUeagtM 
working  nith  them  confidentially,  and  at  no  Btage  in  their 
procoedingM  was  there  any  exhibition  of  a  contentious  spirit 
between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Pour-Law  Board 
Mr.  Chadwick,  in  fact,  informed  pereonal  friends  that  he  h>* 
companied  several  of  the  commissioner  on  their  tours  of  ift* 
ttpcctioD  and  actually  drafted  the  first  report  as  well  as  tiie 
recommendations  of  the  second.  Chadwick's  report  and  the 
reports  of  this  Commission  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
pubUc  mind  so  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  need  of  leg- 
islation. A  bill  was  introduced  in  1S45,  but  poUtical  cxigeo- 
ciea  delayed  the  passage  of  general  public  health  letpsl&tioo 
until  1&4S. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  made  less  generous  pro 
sion  for  tho  needs  of  the  time  than  the  rcceptioD  of  the 
PaUk  HMkh     ports  would  lead  one  to  anticipate,    A  Gen' 
**=  '•*•         Board  of  Health  was  established,  but  the  op; 
Bition  forced  the  Goveniment  to  limit  its  existence  to  fi 
years,  a  device  which  gave  factious  oppodtion  an  unfortu- 
nately strong  point  of  vantage  in  attacking  the  Board.    Lo- 
cal Boards  of  Health  might  be  net  up  in  towns  of  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  in  places  showing  an  annual 
mortality  in  excess  of  twenty-three  deaths  ptir  tbouiuutd. 
The  General  Board  was  given  power  to  require  tho  locality 
to  acquire  the  sanitary  powers  provided  in  tho  act  for  Local 
Boards.   The  duties  of  the  General  Board  consUtod  prima- 
rily In  the  supervision  and  control  of  tho  Local  Boanli.  Th* 
greatest  dofioteucy  in  the  act  Uy  in  the  Inadequacy  of  pro  J 
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sion  for  expert  assistance:  no  provuuon  was  made  for  penn^ 
Denl  officials  posaesscd  of  trainiog  in  medicine  or  civil  en- 
gineering. Two  years  later  Uie  need  for  medical  aasistanos 
was  met  by  attaching  a  salaried  m«dical  officer  to  the  Cen- 
tral OfFice  of  the  Bi)ard,  but  the  engineering  profcauon  was 
never  adequately  represented.  The  Board  was  required  to 
consult  particular  engineers  with  reference  to  each  proposal, 
and,  as  the  enfpBeera  consulted  in  this  manner  must  needs  be 
engaged  in  private  practice,  there  were  opportunities  for  an 
engineer  to  secure  in  ofUcuU  position  knowledge  that  would 
be  of  ad^-antagc  to  him  in  his  private  capacity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  came  to  fee!  that  the  preferments  of  the 
Board  creat«d  an  unfair  competition  in  the  profe^fiion,  so 
that  the  full  influence  of  the  professional  group  was  soon 
directed  against  the  Board. 

The  Board  possessed  sufficient  authority  to  make  itself 
thoroughly  hated  by  the  local  authorities,  who  were  indiffer- 
ent to  the  health  of  the  public,  wnthout  having 
any  means  of  requiring  these  local  officials  to 
make  use  of  the  powers  that  they  could  be  obliged  to  acquire. 
The  natural  tendency  of  this  relation  between  central  and 
local  government  was  not  tempered  by  Chadwick's  distrust 
of  local  agencies,  to  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Board  grew 
rapidly  to  s^ous  proportiomi.  As  the  Board  was  not  di- 
rectly asMwlat«d  with  any  ministerial  position  It  was  without 
i  defense  in  Parliameot.  In  the  bc^nning  the  attack  was  a 
pemmal  attack  upon  Cbadwick  rather  tlian  upon  the  idea  of 
a  General  Board  of  Health,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
Board  could  be  saved  by  sacriGctnc  Chad  wick  to  his  enemies. 
TTie  temporary  character  of  the  provision  for  the  Board, 
bowovcf,  prevented  the  realization  of  these  hopes.  The  old 
Boonl  was  allowed  to  lapse,  though  it«i  more  important  du- 

LtioB  and  powora  were  ahortly  after  provided  for  by  an  annual 
aet.  TUs  tcsopoming  nrlth  the  o^^xwition  was  in  the  end 
rwponriblo  for  a  confusion  of  adajintstntira  jurUdictions 
which  ultimately  did  aeriout  Injury  to  the  cause  of  mnitary 
reform,  nod  the  history  of  thk  le|^daUoa  thus  illustratos  to 
a  rauukable  dcpw  Um  power  of  petty  aelfiah  interests  to 
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thwart  woU-conccivod  deaigos  for  relorai  dnepito  deep  con* 
Tictions  of  the  need  of  reform  measurea  on  the  part  of  many 
active  agencies. 

Despite  the  partial  reconBtitution  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  I85S  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  tbat  year,  tha 
fttudatbu  period  from  1854  to  1871  can  IxiHt  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  mtorim  characterized  rather  by 
the  development  of  the  technique  of  Buper\-i«oo 
and  administrative  control  than  by  actual  adminiHtrative 
work.  Chadwick  had  been  guided  more  largely  by  abstract 
principles  than  by  techuical  knowledge.  The  medical  frB>- 
teroity  and  especially  a  number  of  its  members  who  held 
various  official  posts  furnished  in  those  yeAfs  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  concerning  the  prevalence  of  diacaae,  aad 
the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  They  began 
to  form  a  body  of  8tati«ticAl  knowledge  and  to  develop  & 
technique  In  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  statistin 
that  was  fundamental  in  health  administration.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  census  cooperated  io  giving  such  form  to  the  put^ 
lications  of  that  department  as  would  be  most  illuminating 
in  the  study  of  mortality  and  its  causes.  Consciousness  of 
the  imperfectionn  of  knowledge  as  well  as  lack  of  adequate 
powers  directed  the  attention  of  those  most  concerned  with 
the  work  toward  the  laying  of  foundations  for  the  future. 
Hie  defective  organization  of  the  aomco  was  for  these  re^ 
sons  no  calamity  during  these  years;  but  it  is  difficult  to  r^ 
gard  the  legislation  of  1872-75  with  similar  complacency. 
It  was  then  high  time  that  the  hopes  of  tiic  preceding  yeaia 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  excuse 
further  delay  on  groundu  of  ignorance  of  the  proper  means  to 
secure  the  dei^ired  end. 

The  known  dcficicnciee  of  the  local  euthorilice  in  carrying 
out  sanitary  reforms  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
ceamiMba  Commission  in  1868  to  investigate  conditions 
9ii9M  and  to  recommend  new  legiKbition.    The  report 

emphansed  the  utter  inadequacy  of  laws  that  merely  created 
opportunities  for  the  aoquiNitinn  of  powers  by  local  authori- 
tim,  and  the  ineffocUve  admiuiutralwD  of  powon  aoqu 
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was  likewise  poiDted  out.  Tbe  CoQuniraioneni  were  dis- 
posed to  believe  tiiat  there  were  too  many  local  bodies  pos- 
Mnaod  of  Kimilar  or  overlapping  powers.  The  closely  related 
jurisdictions  of  health  and  poor-law  authorities  pnaealoi,  in 
fact,  many  instances  of  ilt-dcfincd  correlation.  Tbe  **if*'"e 
central  authority  was  deemed  to  be  unduly  diffuaed  among 
officials  aflBOciated  with  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Privy  Council,  the  Local  Oovcrtimcut  Act  OfHce, 
tbe  Pooi^Law  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tbe  Home 
Office,  all  participated  in  the  supervision  of  matters  closely 
related  to  the  public  health.  The  Commission  therefore 
recommended  the  consolidation  of  all  those  related  functions 
in  one  office,  whose  political  bead  should  have  a  seat  in  Par* 
liamoQt.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Poor-Law  Admiaistnition  should  have  separate  perma* 
Dent  secretaries  and  thus  be  maintained  as  independent  d&* 
partment«  in  actual  administration,  although  they  were  un- 
dra  one  political  head.  There  was  nothing  unstatesmanlilce 
in  this  recommendation,  and  if  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the 
letter  much  good  might  have  been  done. 

The  text,  of  the  Act  of  1871,  however,  was  not  very  specific 
with  reference  to  the  departmental  organization  of  the  office, 
and  Mr.  Stamtfeld,  the  chief  of  the  new  office,  n«Mv 
took  more  authority  into  his  own  hand  than  «*<«» 
waa  contemplated  by  the  Commifision.  He  had  formerly 
been  connected  with  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  upon  his  ap- 
pointment proceeded  to  fill  nearly  all  the  places  under  hi« 
direction  with  perwms  selected  from  his  old  department. 
Tbe  intuntioiia  of  the  Commimion  were  tbua  disappointed: 
instead  of  a  Health  Department  and  a  Poor-Law  Depart* 
mont  roepoQsible  to  a  single  political  bead,  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  there  waa  in  fact  a  Puor-Law 
,  Administration  charged  with  tbe  supervision  of  the  entire 
^^inass  of  sanitary  legiidation. 

^M    This  substantial  suppremion  of  a  distbict  Public  Healt 
^VOffioB  was  made  poasible  by  tbe  adminiHtru-  a    -mm 
I      live  oonfuMon  that  followt-d  the  discontinuance  "i"*^ 
I     of  tbo  first  Board  of  Uealtb.    There  was  no  group  of 
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nuuient  ofBciatn  suOiciently  organized  to  redst  thb  dtSMtrous 
intrusion  of  purely  pergonal  qucetions  Into  the  largo  prob- 
lemH  of  administrative  orgatiixation.  The  medical  stalT  that 
had  gradually  grown  up  in  the  purlious  of  th«  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  not  associated  with  the  new  department  in  any 
permanent  or  helpful  way.  AlthoujUi  the  administration  of 
the  ofIic«  required  expert  medioal  assistance  of  the  higliest 
quality,  no  appointments  were  made  from  the  medical  fnip 
temity,  and  existing  officials  were  given  the  most  limited 
opportunities  of  making  themselves  useful.  The  same  dis- 
regard of  professional  medical  assistance  characterized  the 
appointmcntfi  of  the  local  authorities,  whoee  action  was,  In 
lai^  measure,  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  the  central 
office.  The  adminint  ration  of  public  health  legislation  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  poor-law  officials  most  of  ^ 
whom  were  without  medical  training.  ^M 

The  laws  relating  to  public  health  were  revwed  and  codl-  " 
fied  by  tlie  Statute  of  1875;  so  all  the  external  appearance  of 
final  achievement  was  given  to  the  legislation  of  \ 
the  period.    The  details  of  correlation  between 
central  and  local  authorities  had  be«n  worked  out,  and  the 
development  of  grants  from  the  revenues  of  the  Central  Gov-      • 
emmont  in  aid  of  local  rates  had  removed  the  chief  com-  fl 
plaint  of  local  interests.    They  could  no  longer  plead  in  ex- " 
tonuation  of  their  conduct  an  inability  to  provide  financially 
for  the  schemes  of  improvement  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
central  health  authorities.  These  were,  indeed,  substanUal  a/> 
compIiKluncuts,  but  it  is  none  the  lose  important  to  recognize 
that  opportunities  were  lost  of  creating  an  administrative 
jurisdiction  that  would  have  been  better  able  to  aooom- 
pUdi  the  primary  ends  of  social  improvementa  in  these  dime-  ^ 
tions.    The  high  death-rates  that  allocked  the  early  Invoatl-  ^ 
gaton  are  sttU  to  be  found  in  many  districts,  and  it  is  still 
common  to  find  portions  of  citieH  with  annual  death-rates  of] 
over  thirty-five  per  thousand,  as  compered  with  a  general' 
death-rate  of  nineteen  or  twenty  per  thousand  for  En^and 
and  Wales. 
One  cannot  feel  that  the  le^idation  of  the  years  1871-76^ 
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BS  in  any  adequate  sense  a  fuUillmcnt  of  the  preparatory 
Wtvk  of  reforni  that  had  been  accnmpli-shed  wilh  distincUoD  . 
under  the  directton  of  Chadwick  in  the  forties  and  under  tha 
iMdcrship  of  the  most  public-spirited  members  of  the  medi- 
cal fraternity  in  the  years  following  the  retirement  of  Chatl- 
wick  from  office.  The  progress  in  combating  preventable 
disease  bos  been  slower  than  mi^t  have  been  anticipated. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  work  of  1871  were  pecxiliariy  un- 
fortunate because  the  departmental  organization  bccama 
sufficiently  fixed  at  tbat  time  to  render  further  reform  espe- 
cially difficult.  There  has  been  in  recent  years  considerable 
A^tation  for  a  PubUc  Health  Office,  and,  with  the  be^- , 
nin^  of  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  following 
the  armistice  of  November  U,  1918,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  first  reforms  to  be  enacted  into  law.  The  Ministry  of 
^^Health  Act  of  1910  prondes  for  the  appointment  of  a  min- 
^Pfeter  and  the  transfer  to  him  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
I  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  will  be  his 
^Kduty  "to  take  all  steps  that  may  be  defiirabte  to  secure 
"the  effective  carrying  out  and  coordination  of  measures  con- 
duoh-e  to  the  health  of  the  people,"  including  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  infor- 
mation and  statistics,  and  the  training  of  persons  engaged  in 
health  service.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  minister  wilt  have 
authority  over  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  some 
ocmcem  is  felt  in  many  circlets  lest  the  old  (system  be  entirety 
supplanted  and  transformed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that' 
BUbwquont  le^lation  wilt  make  definite  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  poor.  ■ 

III.  HOUBINO  ' 

The  health  of  tlie  population  is  no  less  intimately  depend- 
ent on  the  general  condition  of  ita  house  accommodatioo^ 
than  upon  the  general  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  care  ofl 
•Ueots  and  the  dIspoMi  of  waste.  The  explanation  of  tha 
(ner^atenoa  of  high  dcalh-ratea  in  urban  district«  is  to  bw 
found  in  the  multiplicity  of  possible  causes  of  prcmatUTM 
:ileath.  A  Batitffactory  fitato  of  publio  health  can  hardly  bri 
•Boured  until  alt  preventable  miuuwo  to  Ufe  ia  removed.   The 
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homing  problem  U  doubly  difiBctilt  because  it  has  increaMd 
in  complexity  with  the  progrests  of  the  urban  movement,  and 
thfi  Reneral  tendency  toward  greater  concentration  has  cre- 
ated iintoward  conditionn  of  congestion  more  rapidly  than 
the  tegiBlative  and  administrative  rcTonns  could  suppress  the 
old  evil«. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  aspect  of  social  reform 
by  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  in  1851,  and  it  was  his 
Tha  Tomai  Unique  experience  to  Huperintcnd  the  passage  of 
**'  the  bill  through  both  Houa«s  of  Parliament,  as 

his  succeesioD  to  the  earldom  took  place  in  the  internal  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  the  Commons  and  its  preeen- 
tatinn  in  the  Lords.  The  act  waa  penniKsive  only,  enabling 
local  authorities  to  erect  model  cottages  or  tenements.  The 
first  considerable  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem  camo 
in  1867-^,  when  the  Torrens  Bill  was  introduced.  This 
was  directed  against  individual  buildings  that  were  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  bill  contained  provision  for  the  ^ 
condemnation  of  buildings  upon  reports  by  the  medical  offi-  mt 
cer  of  the  locality  and  by  engineers.  The  local  authority  ^ 
was  then  under  obligation  to  recommend  suitable  ropaire  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  putting  the  building  into  shape. 
If  this  were  impossible,  or  if  the  owner  failed  to  execute  the 
repwrs  within  a  specified  time,  an  order  for  the  demolition  of 
the  building  could  be  issued.  Provision  was  made  also  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  replace  the  condetnned 
etmctiire,  but  this  clause  failed  to  pa^q,  and  no  such  powers 
were  conferred  upon  the  local  authorities  until  1879.  Proce- 
dure under  the  Torrens  Act  (Artisans  and  Laborers  DweUings 
Act,  1808)  was  complex  and  many  of  the  legal  provisions 
were  obticure.  The  act  consequently  failed  to  accompUi 
all  that  had  been  anticipated. 

It  »h<>uM  be  observed  that  the  machinery  of  this  act,  as 
other  housing  acte,  was  to  be  sot  in  motion  primarily  by  the 
rqiorts  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  various  local  areas,  so 
that  the  inadequacy  of  the  modiciU  inspection  provided  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  I87I  was  respnnsiblo  in  part 
for  the  small  uuubur  of  condcmualiuns  of  buildings.    Mcdi- 
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eal  officers  engaicMi  in  private  practice,  holding  a  public  posi- 
tion nt  the  pleasure  of  a  local  authority,  were  not  free  to  exert 
thomselves  on  behalf  of  the  public  in  ways  which  might  cod- 
flict  with  the  private  int^erests  of  their  patiaita  and  employ- 
ers. Much  good  was  accomplished  under  the  statute,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  basis  of  systematic  reforms  in  all  urban 
districts  as  had  been  hoped. 

The  Act  of  1875,  introduced  at  the  instance  of  Xfr.  R.  A. 
OroeB,  endeavored  to  deal  with  the  other  serious  aspect  of 
urban  housing;  the  congested  area,  rendered  omceited 
unfit  for  habitation,  not  by  overt  stnirtural  de-  "*** 
fects  of  particuhir  houses,  but  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Btieets  and  houses  in  the  entire  district.  Narrow  streets, 
courts,  longer  pa&yiges  that  were  prevented  from  becoming  a 
thorou^are  by  the  closing  of  one  end  by  perhaps  no  mora 
than  a  single  house,  —  all  these  ulum  conditions  would  re- 
main a  serious  menace  even  if  the  individual  buildings 
ehould  pass  inspection.  Under  this  act  certain  portions  of 
London  were  remodeled.  Streets  were  widened  and  addi- 
tional entrances  were  proWdod  for  inner  blocks. 

Since  the  pfuwage  of  this  act  no  fundamentally  new  princi- 
ple has  been  incorporated  in  housing  legislation,  tmlcss  one 
were  to  interpret  in  such  light  the  provisions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  systematic  plans  for  the  development  of  urban  areas 
on  which  no  buildings  at  oil  had  been  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  the  plan.  The  numerous  enactments 
since  1876  have  boon  predominantly  legal  and  admiuistra- 
Uve:  several  amending  acta,  1879, 18fi0,  I8S2.  and  1885;  com- 
prehcnnive  amendment  and  codification  in  1890;  and  further 
smendlng  acts  in  1900, 1009,  and  1012.  These  iu«tiu 
acta  have  been  directed  toward  the  simplifica-  ■■•'"•• 
^B  Uon  of  procedure  and  liavo  mode  the  obligations  of  the  local 
^P  authoril-iiM  imix>rative  in  many  Instaooes  Id  which  they  were 
I  fonnerly  permimive.  But  despite  the  intentions  of  the  cen> 
^K  tnd  authorities,  various  interests  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
J^f  prevent  the  granting  of  vital  powers.  It  wan  suggested,  for 
r  instance,  that  a  clause  be  inciudod  In  the  Town  Phuming  Act 
I      of  1900  providing  that  onoe  in  five  years  a  oomvW^n  vas^^ 
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should  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  Borough  or  County 
CouDcils,  of  all  houses  below  a  certain  asNSwd  value.  Such 
comprehensive  surveys  are  on  essential  baAia  for  any  en- 
tirely adequate  reform,  but  the  clause  was  rejected  and  In 
scarcely  any  districts  have  such  surveys  beeo  made.  The 
attitude  of  the  Central  Government  is  indicated  by  the  rfr* 
port  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1012. 

Laws  embodj-ing  a  consistent  policy  have  been  placed  on 
the  statute  book;  sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  the 
ObMMiM  other.  The  issue  has  never  been  a  party  quea* 
Is  nfcm  ^Jq^  Curiously  cnou^  there  is  abundant  con- 
aciousneu  on  the  part  of  members  of  ParUamcnt  that  the 
statutes  arc  not  effectively  administered,  and  there  hiw  been 
not  a  little  tendency  to  put  the  blame  on  the  landlords. 
Much  responsibility  should  rest  on  their  shouldim,  for  the 
local  authorities  have  repro-wnted  propertied  interests  and 
have  comitituted  a  last  bulwark  of  aristocratic  privilege. 
There  has  been  tittle  oppoation  to  the  writing  of  thceo  laws 
into  the  statute  book,  because  nuuiy  of  those  interested 
knew  that  large  reforms  could  be  thwarted,  just  as  they 
knew  tliat  smalt  reforms  were  politicjitly  expedient.  This 
legiiilation  thus  constitutes  a  part  of  that  opposition  betweea 
class  interests  of  which  Parliament  is  gradually  becoming 
the  theater  of  conflict. 

The  present  housing  crisis  is  partly  due  to  those  essen- 
tially restrictive  laws,  and  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  Lbs 
metliodii  of  atineKsing  real  estate.  Provision  for  the  oondon- 
nation  of  buildings  and  definition  of  building  standards 
gradually  reduced  the  rate  of  new  building.  Land  costs  re- 
mained high  because  it  was  easy  to  hold  land  for  speculative 
Inereanett  in  value  as  long  an  unimproved  land  was  assessed 
at  purely  nominal  Bgures.  It  has  thus  come  about  thai 
DMrth  <«  there  is  an  actual  dearth  of  housing  aooommod»> 
'^'*'  tion  throughout  the  gruatrr  part  of  the  United 

Kiugdom.  Knowledge  of  Uie  fact  does  not  allay  the  tAam 
feeling  l-hat  was  already  sufliciently  well  defined.  Together 
m'tb  the  iaad  question  with  which  it  is  inextcioabty  aaod- 
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ated,  this  housing  quesUoD  is  one  of  the  moat  serious  issuea 
between  CoDservatives,  Radicals,  and  Socialists.  The  eo- 
tual  dearth  of  accommodation  gives  color  to  the  assertion 
that  private  initiative  has  failed,  so  that  public  endeavor  is  a 

}  necessity.  The  criticisms  of  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  are 
undoubtedly  sound  in  most  of  thear  details,  and  yet  one  is 
bcUned  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion  that  "pri- 
vate initiative"  has  failed.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
opinions  about  such  matters  at  a  distance  from  the  localities 
ooncerned,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  there  is  no  signifi- 

^cant  hope  of  enlisting  the  actiWties  of  a  group  of  private 
capitalists  other  than  that  which  has  in  fact  failed  to  meet  an 
urgent  public  need. 

\  IV.  Factory  Leoislatton  M 

Regulations  of  oonditions  of  employment  in  factories  fall 
into  throe  groupit:  regulations  dcsiguMl  to  protect  women 
and  children;  regulatioas  designed  to  a<«ure  rca-  prtncipu*  o( 
sonable  safety,  with  reference  to  miachinery  and  '•«>^»«>" 
,  especially  with  reference  to  certain  occupalional  danncrs  in 
what  areolassed  OS  "dangerous  trades":  regulations  of  hours 
of  employment  and  other  conditions  for  adult  men.  Direct 
r  regulations  of  this  third  class  have  been  avoided  in  English 
legislation,  as  in  this  country,  though  there  is  no  powtible 
doubt  of  the  comp>ctcucG  of  Parliament  to  make  such  regula- 
tions.   It  was  hoped  that  the  famous  Ten  Hours  Act  of  1847 
would  in  fact  constitute  a  regulation  of  the  hours  for  adult 
men  as  well  as  for  women  and  rhildren,  but  means  were 
found  of  maintaining  the  hours  of  the  men,  and  the  act  wag 
for  a  while  practically  nullifiod  wilh  reference  to  the  pro- 
tected cUisscs  for  whose  benclit  it  was  designed     In  ISM  the 
I  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  legal  working  day  actually  re- 
[tultod  in  a  restriction  of  the  hours  worktnl  by  adult  men,  and 
there  can  bo  no  question  of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  act  to  aooompUsh  that  end.     But  Parliament  has  not 
libeen  wiUing  to  leglidate  spedfioally  for  men  except  with  refer* 
kanoe  to  "  dangerous  tradee  " ;  there  is  a  feclinK  that  the  priiici- 
Fple  of  individualism  ebould  be  maintajped,  in  (ana  if  not  in 
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fact.  Thia  dl^wsition  ts  due  in  part  to  the  desire  to  find  the 
easeatial  legal  basis  of  these  curtaibnenta  of  individual  freo* 
dom  in  the  doctrine  of  the  police  povvur,  and  to  the  int^ntioti 
of  keeping  the  laws  within  the  most  certain  aspects  of  that 
authority  of  the  Stat«.  The  Factory  Code  of  to-day  thus 
concerns  itaelf  with  women,  "young  persons,"  and  specific 
occupational  dangers.  This  legislation  has  been  consciously 
founded  on  the  police  power  from  the  outset,  and  though  its 
development  has  at  times  been  slow  it  has  progressed  on  the 
whole  as  rapidly  as  conditions  of  udmiuiKtrativo  control  and 
knowledge  of  eWU  made  legislation  practical. 

At  the  outset,  some  trace  of  laisset-faire  doctrine  may  be 
seen  in  the  disposition  to  limit  atiministrative  interference  to 
uiMM-hin  *''^  protected  classes,  but  the  validity  of  the 
non-interference  theory  was  quickly  disposed  of 
in  the  debates  of  the  forties,  and  in  the  general  history  of 
factory  legislation  the  argument  from  laistez-faire  principlea 
was  not  important.  The  questiou  of  principle  was  well  ar- 
gued by  Lord  Uowick  in  the  debated  on  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844: 

I  contend  [he  M?"]  (hftt  yoit  altogether  misapply  the  naxim  of 
leaving  industry  to  il»v:\I  when  )-ou  uac  it  as  an  argument  against 
regulations  of  which  the  object  ia,  cot  to  increase  the  produclivo 
power  of  the  country,  or  to  take  the  fruits  of  a  ituiu's  liibor  luid 
ipve  it  to  another,  but,  on  the  contnuy,  to  guud  the  laborer 
against  himself,  and  the  oommunity  from  evils  against  which  the 
mere  pursuit  of  wealth  affords  us  oo  security. . . .  There  b  an 
important  distiuction  which  has  oot  been  Ruffidently  ndvertod  to 
in  these  debates,  between  tvstrictions  imposed  upon  indualry  with 
the  visJonary  hope  of  increaaing  the  nation's  wealth,  or  with  the 
unjust  desigo  of  tanog  one  oIji«i  for  the  benefit  of  aiMithor,  and 
those  of  which  the  aim  is  to  guard  against  evils,  moral  or  physjcal, 
which  it  is  approhendod  that  tlie  absence  of  such  precautions  mi^i 
entail  upon  the  people.' 

In  suggesting  that  tJie  principle  of  regulation  of  Industry 
aooording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  police  power  wax  iidoplxMl  at 
an  early  date,  it  is  nut  designed  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  the  len  hours  movement  nor  to  give  an  imprassioD  that 
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there  were  no  obetaclcs  to  bo  overcome.    It  does  seem  dedr* 
able,  however,  to  point  out  that  all  eetimatea  of  the  relattoD 
of  lefpalation  to  the  dUEcuItics  created  by  social  j^^^tt^ 
change  require  that  there  »hould  l>e  some  corrc-  ■■*  f**'^ 
lation  maintained  between  the  progress  of  the 
new  problem  on  the  one  hand  and  the  prog^tss  of  legishitioii 
,on  the  other  hand.    In  the  history  of  fftctor>*  legiclstion  this 
[correlation  has  not  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  there  are 
[many  difficulties  in  tracing  the  actual  progress  of  the  factory 
linovenieDt.    Regulation  of  industry  in  the  homes  nf  workers 
very  nearly  if  not  entirely  impractical,  so  that  the  pre- 
dating of  the  progress  toward  the  factory  ByKtera  be- 
f  comes  a  crucial  matter  in  the  judgment  of  the  growth  of  the 
[Factory  Code.    It  would  seem  that  the  extent  and  character 
'  of  the  early  factory  movement  has  been  frequently  mis- 
judged by  tbe  writers  that  are  most  severe  in  their  Blricturcs 
upon  the  slow  development  of  fftctor>*  legi-slation.     Judg- 
ment of  the  ten  hours  movement  involves  a  somewhat  diffcr- 
lent  issue.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  leaders  in  h«w« 
Parliament  were  swayed  by  personal  interests  in  '"  "•** 
tbe  matter.  While  there  were  members  who  held  intense  > 
viotions  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  leaders  and  apf 
\<ea.tiy  a  majority  of  the  House  regarded  it  as  a  matter  which 
could  not  be  proved  either  way.    Contemporarj-  judgment 
of  a  positive  character  was  based  on  sentiment  or  self-int«T- 
ett;  many  stood  aside.    The  ultimate  po-ssage  of  the  Ten 
Houts  Act  illustrates  the  susceptibility  of  Parliament  to  any 
panisteDt  pressure.    For  the  most  part  Parliament  is  not  an 
obstacle  by  rttaaon  of  its  principles,  but  by  reason  of  its  iner- 
tia.   The  achievement  of  this  particular  reform  was  partiou- 
larly  difTicult  because  the  case  oould  not  be  presented  with 
much  appeal  to  pexsons  who  were  inclined  to  >'ield  only  to 
orKumonta  which  seemed  to  be  certain  and  dcfmito.     The 
sttuatjon  was  eomparablo  with  tbe  present  iwiuo  of  the  ci^l< 
hoar  day.     Despite  the  possibilities  afforded  by  studtes  of 
Industrial  fatigue,  according  to  a  t«chiiiquo  that  is  now  well 
uodentood,  we  do  not  uuw  know  what  limits  of  working 
tunui  are  really  desirable.    Many  are  incUood  to  suspea  the 
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sincerity  of  the  demand  for  "abort"  hours,  and  it  bi  not  yet 
poasible  to  define  the  limita  that  would  secure  maximum 
efllicieDcy.  fl 

The  early  Factory  Acts,  including  under  the  phrase  all  acts  . 
passed  prior  to  1S33,  were  designed  to  remedy  the  flagrant  ■[ 
evils  th:»t  were  the  outcome  of  the  peculiar  de-  ™ 
pcndencG  of  the  early  factories  upon  child  labor. 
There  was  no  clear  e\idenoe  of  any  eonsciousneas  of  a  general 
obligation  to  care  for  the  public  health,  but  merely  a  recog- 
nition of  certain  special  obligations.  The  oondition  of  pau- 
per apprentice?  made  obvious  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  for  those  pauper  ctiildrcn  wore  really  wards  of 
the  State.  The  Act  of  1802,  which  bore  the  title.  "  Health 
and  Morals  of  Apprentices  Act,"  is  therefore  a  regulation  of 
factory  conditions  in  a  somewhat  incidental  manner.  It  is 
not  an  act  that  called  in  question  the  police  power  in  the 
sense  that  became  important  with  reference  to  the  general 
factory  legislation,  and  it  can  hardly  bo  considered  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Fa<;tor>'  Code.  Its  provisions  could 
not  be  applied  to  what  were  called  free  children,  children 
sent  in  for  the  day  by  their  parents.  For  the  apprentices 
working  hours  were  restricted  to  twelve  per  day.  Nif^t 
work  was  gradually  to  be  discontinued,  and  to  cease  entirely 
by  June,  1804.  All  appn-nticcs  were  to  be  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetto,  and  each  child  was  to  r«* 
ceive  one  suit  of  clothes  per  year.  Factories  should  be  white- 
washed perindioally,  and  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
Separate  sleeping-apartmenta  were  to  be  provided  for  the  ^ 
two  sexes.  fl| 

Dependence  upon  pauper  labor  became  inconuderalilc  in  ^^ 
the  course  of  the  decade  following  the  Act  of  1802,  and  witli 
reference  to  children  as  a  class  most  of  the  older  evihi  wore 
increasingly  conspicuous.  The  Investigation  of  the  oondl- 
tions  of  child  labor  in  factories  (1816)  marks  the  true  begin- 
Act  el  ttifl  "'"^^  "'  *  conscious  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Stat«  for  those  of  its  subjects  who  wore  un- 
Mbh  to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  Act  of  1819,  which 
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WBS  the  result  of  the  InvestiKation,  was  less  dntstle  than 
the  bill  origmally  introduced,  but  the  essontlal  prindplo  was 
written  into  the  statutes.  The  act  applied  to  cotton  milU 
only.  Children  under  nine  years  were  not  to  bo  employed 
at  all,  and  those  under  sixteen  were  restricte*!  t-o  twelve 
working  hours.  The  allowance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  limited  the  gross  time  of  attend-'ince  at  the  faotory  to 
thirteen  and  one  half  hours.  The  administration  of  the  act 
WES  entrusted  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  appoint  certain  of  their  number  to  be  inspoctora. 
The  administrative  details  designed  to  give  effect  to  those 
pro\-isions  were  somewhat  amended  in  1825,  1S29,  and  in 
1831,  but  the  actual  content  of  the  actx  was  not  significantly 
changed. 

The  need  of  more  comprehensive  handling  of  the  new  prob- 
lems was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  by  the  in- 
tndooUon  of  a  bill  by  M.  T.  Sadler  in  1S31 .  The  manufac- 
turers xtrged  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  hoping  to  secure  recommendations  that 
were  more  acceptable  to  them  than  the  provisions  of  Sad- 
ler's meajiure.  The  results  of  the  hearings  in  London  were 
B  disappointment  to  them,  however,  an<l  they  moved  for  a 
Royal  Commission  of  investigation  clothed  with  authority 
to  proceed  to  the  factory  districts  and  study  the  problem  oa 
the  ground.  The  reformers  and  the  operatives  distrusted 
this  committee  at  first,  feeling  that  it«  composition  bod  been 
unduly  influenced  by  the  manufacttirent,  but  the  presence  of 
Edwin  Choflwick  on  the  committee  was  a  guarantee  that  tha 
Interests  of  the  public  would  receive  adequate  attention. 
The  report  of  the  committee  insisted  upon  the  need  of  re- 
form, thou^  the  details  of  the  r«TomroendatioDa  were  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  earlier  pMpa'utls. 

The  Act  of  1833,  which  followed,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  factory  leipslation-    The  gn^t  departure  lay  in 
the  provfadoQ  for  mora  offlolent  administration  tkaAct 
of  the  Uws.    The  supervision  of  facloriw  was  ****" 
put  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  Inspectors,  responnblc  to  the 
Home  Office.   Their  powan  wsra  coordinate  with  thow  o( 
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the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  unfortunately  allowed  to 
exercise  a  joint  control  over  factory  conditioDS  which  for  n 
time  nullified  the  efforts  of  tlie  inspectors.  Tho  upi>ointment 
of  the  inspectors,  however,  wm  of  the  greate«t  importance, 
for  their  systematic  tours  of  inspection  afforded  means  of  sft- 
curinj;  information  of  the  greatost  value  In  the  elaboration  of 
the  Factory  Code. 

The  regulations  formerly  applied  to  persons  under  sixteen 
were  applied  in  the  act  to  all  under  ei^iteen.  Employment 
of  children  under  nine  years  was  prohibited  except  in  silk 
mills,  and  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  only  half- 
time  was  allowed.  The  age  limits  of  young  persons  and 
children  thus  assumed  permanent  form.  The  working  hours 
of  yoimg  persons  were  limited  to  twelve,  and  it  was  subMO- 
quently  admitted  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1844  that  the 
Government  presumed  that  these  Umitations  would  in  fact 
apply  to  all  operatives,  men  as  well  us  women.  The  failure 
of  the  act  to  achieve  this  end  was  due  to  the  omis^on  of 
sufficient  rcetrictioiu  to  prevent  the  employment  of  pro- 
tecte<i  1  persons  under  complex  and  evasive  relay  s>'Btenyi, 
which  complied  literally  with  the  statute,  though  they  wore 
wholly  contrary  to  its  intent. 

These  difficulties  were  met  by  the  Act  of  1844.  The 
twelve-hour  day  prescribed  for  protected  persona  waa  to  be 
Tk*  «g(k-  deemed  to  begin  as  soon  as  any  protected  person 
^^  began  work.     Hours  of  work  and  meal  hours 

were  to  be  regulated  by  some  public  clock.  The  act  further 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  all  women  in  the  class  of  pro- 
tected persons,  and  hence  subject  to  the  some  regulations  as 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eif^teen. 
For  tho  first  time  also  regulations  were  made  to  insure  the 
safety  of  operativea.  The  employment  of  young  poreans  to 
clean  and  oil  machinery  while  in  motion  was  prohibiti^d,  and 
it  was  required  that  the  more  dangerous  types  of  machines 
should  be  encased  In  protective  coverings.  Int«rftf<enco  by 
the  maf^stratos  with  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  was 
hTY)U(d)t  to  an  end  by  the  withdrawal  of  alt  their  powers.  Tbs 
Juiods  of  the  inspooloni  were  strengthened  in  a  number  of 
sta. 
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The  hours  of  work  for  protected  persona  were  limited  to 
tCD  hours  by  the  Act  of  1847,  and  its  effective  application 
was  secured  in  1850  by  the  restriction  of  the  time  of  employ- 
ment to  the  period  between  G  am.  and  G  p.u.  With  this  ad- 
dition the  chief  outlines  of  the  Factor>'  Code  assimned  per- 
manent form.  The  accomplishments  of  the  next  generation 
lay  in  the  re(i;ulation  of  dangcntus  trade*  and  in  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  regulation  to  factories  m  all  branehes  of 
industry. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  correlate  the  extenyion  of  the 
Factory  Acts  in  18G7  and  1878  with  the  medical  knowledge 
of  occupational  diseases  on  the  one  hand,  and  sxt«Mieti 
with  the  spread  of  the  factory  system  on  the  **  f^^ti— 
other  hand.  It  is  tl^e  impression  of  the  writer  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  development  of  the  factory  sjntem  is  frequently 
exaggerated,  but  without  speciSc  studies  of  the  t-arious  in- 
dustries no  conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn.  The  terminol- 
ogy of  the  period  is  terribly  confused.  The  word  "factory" 
is  used  ordinarily  in  a  much  more  restricted  meaning  than  is 
now  common  among  economists,  The  statutes  adopt  formal 
definitions  based  upon  the  use  of  power,  or  upon  the  number 
of  operatives.  Popular  usage  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
reflected  these  definitions. 

In  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades  the  tfirm  "warehouse"  was 
used  to  designate  an  e.'^tablishment  that  seems  to  be  a  factory 
in  all  essential  respects.  Power  was  introduced  in  ho^ery- 
making  in  1846,  and,  in  1852,  3800  steam-worked  frames 
were  known  to  be  in  use.  To  what  extent  the  essential  fca- 
tiiretof  a  factory  system  appeared  in  the  industry  prior  to  tho 
ute  of  power,  we  are  not  now  in  a  poiutiou  to  ntate.  In  some 
tnules,  notably  in  calico  printing,  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  system  must  have  preceded  significant  regulation  by 
a  considerable  intervol.  It  b  thus  utilikely  that  any  inngle 
genenUisation  would  apply  to  all  the  industries  that  were 
brouc^t  within  the  view  of  the  factory  inspectors  hy  the  acts 
of  the  period  18U7-78.  However,  it  seems  Ukcly  that  small 
workshops  were  oommon  if  not  predominant  in  a  large  part 
o(  the  industrial  6dd  even  than,  and  one  may  perhaps  infot 
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that  such  shops  hod  given  place  to  factoriee  in  other  portion! 
of  the  field  n-ithin  a  decade  or  tvro.  The  fact  that  we  learn 
more  alwut  the  factories  that  cxistod  in  the  earlier  period 
may  cloee  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  other  forma  of  indus- 
trial organisation.  The  factory  made  it«  way  alowly  in  the 
textile  trades  in  which  it  waa  firet  introduced,  so  that  it  does 
not  i«eera  unwarrantable  to  wonder  bow  rapidly  it  gained  a 
hold  upon  the  other  branches  of  industry. 

The  most  signiRcant  feature  of  the  policy  tmdcrlying  the 
extcnfiion  of  the  field  of  regulation  was  the  inclusion  of 
"workahopa"  in  the  Act  of  1867.  Thl-^  admirable  proposal 
made  an  rad  of  the  essentially  artificial  position  adopted  by 
the  earlier  le^alation,  by  which  the  application  of  SlAte 
regulation  was  made  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  form  of  or- 
immh  di  ih«  ganisation.  It  io,  however,  unforttinute  that  no 
im*tMaf  provision  was  made  for  the  classification  of  the 
statistics  collected  by  the  inspoctore.  Tho 
ctafsifications  used  follow  the  requirements  of  the  statutes 
without  any  reference  to  the  statistical  and  economic  ques- 
tions that  might  bo  answered  by  careful  analysis  of  the  fig- 
urea.  We  are  unable  to  use  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
most  important  source  of  information  on  tho  subject.  None 
of  the  returns  distinguish  between  women  over  eighteen 
years  old  and  those  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eight- 
een. The  early  returns  of  the  total  numbcia  of  persons  in 
factories  are  unrepresentative  because  the  Inspectors  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  some  industries  in  which  factories  existed. 
The  later  returns  of  totals  are  unrepresentative  because  they 
include  many  persons  who  were  employed  in  workshops. 
The  transitton  from  tlie  workshop  to  tho  factory  in  the  gen- 
eral industrial  field  in  thus  obw;ure<l  in  tlits  important  mass 
of  statistical  iufomiatioit.  By  1871  tho  factory  inspectom 
were  reporting  nearly  tho  entire  industrial  population,  but 
that  fiict  tihould  not  lend  one  to  suppose  that  all  the  persons 
enumerated  were  actually  cmployod  in  "factories," 
heading  of  the  return  to  the  contrary-  notwithstanding.        _ 

The  regulation  of  dangerous  trades  was  begun  by  the  Aot 
a/ 1864.    The  statute  was  directed  Against  tho  pottery  and 
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match  trades,  which  used  white  lead  and  phosphorus,  and 
also  against  various  trades  in  which  grinding  and  Dto««r*<w 
poliabing  developed  dust  which  cau^  seriouH  *"^*" 
lung  troubles.  The  pro^Tsions  were  too  general  to  secure 
significant  results,  but  the  technique  of  this  Ic^latiou  was 
further  developed  in  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1883.  The  in- 
troduction of  fans  to  remove  dust,  special  regulations  with 
reference  to  meals,  and  added  facilities  for  personal  clean- 
UneM  iodioated  the  principal  remedies  that  can  bo  taken. 
There  has  been  a  ooostant  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Kgulation  of  these  dangerous  trades.  The  humidity  of  cot- 
ton factories  was  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and  in  1898 
attention  was  given  to  india-rubber  works,  wool  sorting, 
lead  works,  aud  other  trades  presenting  sejious  occupSr 
tional  risks.  The  list  of  trades  certified  as  dangerous  is  now 
too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  and  at  present  it  is  witliin  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Home  Oflicc  to  issue 
an  order  certifying  particular  trades  to  be  daugerous.  Par- 
liamentary action  is  thus  no  longer  necessary. 

Tlip  entini  mass  of  factor>'  legislation  was  amended  and 
consolidated  in  1901,  so  Uliat  it  now  stands  as  a  systcmatie 
eode. 

V.  Thu  Rkucp  or  DisTrnrnoN 

Provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  was  part  of  the  com- 
prehen^vo  Ictpslativo  achemes  of  the  EUzabethan  period. 
The  conception  of  status  that  appoan  so  strik-  tb*  ou 
ingly  in  tlie  Statute  of  ApprenticeB  placed  a  p»*^" 
dofinito  obligation  upon  the  Stato  to  guarantee  its  membem 
what  would  to-day  be  called  a  "national  mimnmrn."  Any 
person  who  foiled  to  sectire  adequate  maintenance  in  the  call- 
ing which  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue  had  the  ri^t  to  receive 
from  the  State  such  aviiitanDo  as  was  needed  by  him  or  his 
family.  In  general  it  was  the  int^ntian  of  the  Statute  of  Ap- 
prentioet  to  secure  thin  end  by  the  adjustment  of  wages  to 
the  price  of  food,  but,  if  these  adaptations  failed,  the  individ- 
ual had  B  definite  ohum  upon  Uio  paristi  itt  which  be  nndod. 
It  was  nol  prenunod  that  able-bodied  pcrsoDB  ofaould  romab 
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idle,  and  provision  waa  mado  for  the  actting  of  the  poor  to 
work.  Tlicsc  workhouses,  however,  were  in  intent  at  least 
difTerent  from  the  institutions  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the 
modern  workhouse  is  deigned  to  be  in  a  measure  a  penalty, 
a  place  of  detention  whoae  regulations  are  mildly  unpleasant; 
the  early  workhouses  were  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity 
—  jobs  for  the  jobless. 

These  conceptions  were  further  defined  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Stuart  period,  notably  the  Laws  of  Settlement  and 
SrtiimMi  Removal  of  1G62.  The  obligation  of  the  parish 
aad  nooni  j^j  maintain  its  resident  poor  rwiuired  some  defl- 
nition  of  conditions  of  obtaining  residence,  as  the  burden  of 
relief  became  in  many  cases  considerable.  The  Laws  of  Set- 
tlement placed  the  primary  obligation  upon  the  parish  in 
which  the  individual  was  bom,  unless  he  had  acquired  a  new 
residence  by  uninterrupted  dwelling  in  another  parish  for  a 
year.  T^e  possibility  of  transferring  burdens  to  another 
parish,  however,  by  shipping  off  persons  on  the  verge  of  des- 
titution, resulted  in  the  grant  of  authority  to  parish  officiiUs 
to  refuse  to  admit  to  their  parish  any  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge.  Although  thU  prnvisinn  was  emi- 
nently reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parishes,  it  was 
calamitous  to  the  wago-oamers.  The  skepticism  of  pariah 
authorities  with  reference  to  capacity  to  earn  one's  living 
became  a  serious  obstaolo  to  any  movement  of  the  laboring 
population  in  seareh  of  work.  The  class  of  unskilled  work- 
ers became  immobilized  in  the  parishes  of  their  birth.  The 
fear  that  tlicy  would  become  public  charges  prevented  them 
from  seddng  work  in  any  large  area  and  contributed  largely 
to  their  ultimate  destitution.  No  aspect  of  pariah  admiuis- 
tratioD  of  relief  wu»  more  (li<>nstrouH  than  thi^  artificial  lotoN 
ferenoe  with  tlie  normal  circulation  of  the  laboring  classos. 

The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  deo* 
ados  of  the  nineteenth  witnessed  a  great  increase  In  tho 
Onwife  of  amount  of  destitution  in  England.  The  causes 
'*"'*'*'''  of  this  progressive  dqp-adutinu  of  the  wag»< 
earning  classes  were  highly  complex.  Tho  unfortunate  con- 
eequaacce  o/  tho  Enclosure  Acts  must  undoubtedly  be  bo* 
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oouQted  the  most  important  initial  factor  in  this  untoward 
social  chongo.  The  agricultural  laborer  was  deprived  of  the 
imall  plots  of  ground  ii<«d  for  gardeniiiK  and  lost  his  right? 
to  the  use  of  the  old  common  pastures  which  were  broken  up 
into  individual  parcels  of  property  and  generally  withdrawn 
from  grazing.  The  laborer  became  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  wages,  and  at  the  customary  rat«s  these  wages  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  entire  needs  of  the  family.  The 
garden  patch,  the  pig,  and  the  cow  had  long  constituted  the 
margin  between  sufficiency  and  insufficiency.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  problem  created  by  the  dcfeo- 
live  aspects  of  enclosure  legislation  was  intensified  by  the  un- 
wise policies  of  poor-relief  adopted  in  many  parishes  and  by 
the  immobility  imposed  upon  the  laboring  population  by  the 
laws  of  settlement. 

Economic  conditions  were  by  no  means  unfavorable  in  all 
the  counties  of  England,  but  under  the  existing  laws  it  was 
impossible  for  the  excess  of  laborers  in  one  iMmoUi- 
county  to  flow  freely  to  another  county  to  take  "*" 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  presented  there.  There 
was,  of  course,  some  migration  to  the  northern  counties, 
both  from  the  other  portions  of  England  and  from  Ireland, 
but  these  migratory  movements  were  less  considerable  than 
was  denrable  and  were  somewhat  restricted  witii  reference 
to  partictdar  chtsses  of  the  population.  A  situation  that  was 
serious  in  the  extreme  was  thus  terribly  intensified  by  a  sys* 
tem  of  relief  that  pauperized  the  lower  classes  with  extrao^ 
dinary  rapidity  and  completeness. 

The  wars  of  tiio  Napoleonic  period  added  to  the  distress. 
There  were  yean  of  extreme  depression  in  agriculture  and 
much  localized  distress  among  the  artisans.  The  close  of  the 
warn  bn>u|^t  no  immediate  relief.  The  period  from  1815  to 
1810  was  one  of  great  pronuro  for  all  olassos  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  of  course  the  severity  of  the  hordiihips  was  most 
palpable  among  tlie  lowost  elanes.  Dostitutinn  increased 
to  portentuus  dogrees.  Some  extreme  oases  were  dlsooverad 
by  the  Committee  of  1832  which  show  that  at  tlio  worst  an 
absoluto  limit  wm  reMbed.     At  Choleebuty,  Bucks,  tbo 
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ratee  increased  until  the  parinh  viob  abandoned.  In  1801  tbo 
rat«a  were  £10,  Il«.,  and  there  was  one  pauper.  In  1816  the 
rates  wore  £09,  4s.;  in  1S31,  £150,  5a.;  in  1832,  £367.  At 
that  pdnt  the  process  of  oollcction  came  to  an  end.  Land- 
ituMiiimuM  lords  gave  up  their  rents,  farmeni  their  tenaa- 
«i«fMtik  gj^^  (jjp  clergyman  bis  ^be  and  tithes.  The 
propertied  persons  actually  decamped,  leaving  the  pariJih  to 
the  poor.  The  clergyman,  who  remmned,  wrestled  with  the 
problem  as  beat  he  could,  securing  tcmpomr>'  relief  from 
neigibboring  parishee.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  land  of  the 
partsl)  among  the  poor,  and  it  was  his  hope  "  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  yeaiB,  the  parish  in  the  interval  receiving 
rates  in  aid,  the  whole  of  the  poor  would  be  able  and  n-itling 
to  support  them»elve8."  There  were  wide  variatioms  in  ihe 
amount  of  poverty,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
were  among  the  darkest  ycant  of  English  social  Imtory. 

Some  of  this  distress,  notably  distress  among  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  is  frequently  associated  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  industry  by  the  mechanical  inve-ntions,  and  ooimnent 
upon  this  theory  has  already  been  made  elsewhere.  In  sug- 
gesting other  explanations  it  m  not  de»iigned  to  exclude  ea- 
tircty  all  influences  of  general  social  change,  but  it  would 
seem  that  abundant  explanation  can  be  found 
in  the  lack  of  sound  statesmanship  shown  in  the 
Enclosure  Acta  and  in  the  systems  <rf  relief  then 
existing.  It  is  highly  repugnant  to  the  writer  to  presume 
that  such  dititreas  can  bo  a  neceesar>'  accompaniment  of  so- 
cial changes.  Some  problems  were  perhaps  too  difficult  to 
be  succeasfiilly  handled  at  that  time,  but  the  worst  of  the 
evils  wore  certainly  due  to  causes  within  the  significant  con- 
trol of  British  Btatesmea.  No  iron  taw  of  wages,  no  Mal- 
thusian  principle  of  population,  no  smug  theory  of  neoesaary 
"pains  of  tran-sitiim"  can  diminish  the  responsibility  of  Brit* 
i^  statesmen  for  the  conditions  that  prevailed.  There  were 
attenuating  ctrcumntancoB,  no  doubt,  but  the  looatioo  of  the 
general  responsibihty  con  hardly  bo  questiooed.  The  unr^ 
formed  Parliament  hsa  a  great  place  in  hifltor>',  but  thcni 
cenaiii  kindfl  of  prublcnui  thai  it  was  ill-Iiltud  to  deal 
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with.  The  basis  for  a  great  democratic  legislative  body  was 
afforded  by  its  precedents,  but  the  full  development  of  these 
powers  in  a  truly  democmtic  Hpirit  was  reserved  to  a  later 
age,  in  which  there  was  more  reality  of  democratic  control. 

The  modes  of  relief  prevalent  in  the  period  prior  to  the  r&- 
forra  of  1834  were  numerous.  Each  locality  was  a  law  unto 
itself,  so  that  there  was  no  uniformity.  The  stvom 
outstanding  features  of  administration  were  the  '''*•* 
workhouse  and  various  systems  of  relief  given  to  persons  who 
lived  in  their  own  homes.  The  workhouse  was  devoted  to 
an  indiscriminate  houKiiig  of  orphan  children,  invalids,  and 
old  persons.  The  administration  of  the  workhouses  left 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  chief  pauperizing  elements  in  re- 
lief administration  lay  in  the  so^alled  "out-relief"  given  to 
persons  living  in  their  own  homes.  Applicants  for  r^ief 
were  Bometimes  freed  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  expense  of 
obtaining  house  or  room.  Large  amounts  of  money  were 
also  dixbur»iHl  directly  to  the  paupers.  Doles  were  given  at 
times  without  imposing  any  obligations  to  work  upon  the 
applicant:  in  some  cases  the  applicant  was  desired  to  shift 
for  himself  without  bothering  the  parish  authorities;  in  other 
easee  the  recipient  was  required  to  attend  roU-eall  several 
times  during  Uie  day,  or  to  remain  unmistakably  idle  in  a  des- 
ignated f?pot.  By  the  allowance  system  the  applicant  for 
relief  was  employed  at  the  rates  of  wages  current  in  the  dis- 
triat  and  then  given  such  additional  sum  erf  money  as  might 
be  needed  to  bring  his  total  tnocHDe  up  to  a  given  standard. 
Under  the  roundsman  s>'stcm  tb«  parish  undertook  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  laborera,  but  it  was  pro- 
Runed  that  the  parish  therefore  acquired  ri^t  to  thar  time 
and  effort.  The  paupt^r  labor  was  sold  at  auction  to  the 
fannen  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  parish  made  up  the 
difference  between  the  price  offered  and  a  living  wage.  The 
fonn  of  a  wage  payment  was  thus  preserved.  Other  sy^ 
terns  were  to  be  found  in  some  plaoM.  but  they  cannot  be 
diitlnguifthod  from  the  systems  desmibed  unless  all  the 
details  are  given. 

By  astute  use  of  these  systems  landlords  were  able  lo  make 
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the  parish  responsible  for  the  renta  of  their  houses,  formoni 
DcmoniiM.  ""^^  ^^^^  ^  mftJco  thoiT  neij^iboni  contribute  to 
tion  ot  ifca  the  wages  of  their  laborers,  and  dwcUpra  in  Etome 
**"""  "  parishes  were  able  to  shift  to  other  Hliouldera 
the  burden  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  cheap  labor.  It  is 
Bc&rcely  possible  to  imagine  the  effect  of  the  Byntem  upon  the 
poor.  All  sense  of  responsibihty  for  self-nmintenanoe  vrea 
lost,  and  the  sentiment  tliat  might  be  pn^umed  to  exist 
among  members  of  the  same  family  gave  way  to  a  n^>acious 
dtsaitv  to  utilize  tlie  claims  uf  parents  and  children  as  a  means 
of  extorting  more  money  from  the  "Guardians"  of  the  poor. 

The  evils  of  the  old  sj'stems  were  thoroughly  studied  by 
the  Commission  of  1832;  significant  proposals  for  r«fona 
were  eubmtttcd  to  Parliament,  but  it  proved  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  carry  the  entire  reform  scheme  thn)Ugh  both  Houses. 
The  Law  of  1834  embodied  merely  a  fragment  of  the  reform 
actually  n-comnumdiHi  by  the  Otmmiasion.  The  proposals 
for  reform  were  largely  the  worlc  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  who 
chadwkk'a  if&s  able  to  bring  his  colleagues  on  the  Commis- 
"'"  sion  to  bis  point  of  view,  though  he  could  not 

convert  Parliament.  He  desired  to  create  new  administra- 
tive areas,  much  larger  than  the  existing  parishes,  and  the 
local  authorities  thus  constituted  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  a  strong  central  office.  The  Law 
of  t>ettlcment  was  to  be  abolished  or  radically  amended.  The 
principle  of  classification  was  to  be  introduced:  tlie  destitute 
should  be  grouped  in  classes;  children,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  sick,  and  ttie  able-bodied  adults.  Each  olavs  should  bo 
granted  the  type  of  relief  most  appropriate  to  its  needs  in  % 
8epaiat«  building.  Relief  of  the  able-bodied  was  to  be  made 
less  oligibte  than  self-maintenance  by  means  of  the  labor  test. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  no  relief  sliould  be  given  I'xci^pt  in 
a  well-regulated  workhouse,  and  the  conception  of  a  work- 
bouse  was  altered  in  a  number  of  partieulars.  There  was  to 
be  miflieieDt  dlscipUne  to  make  It  sometliing  other  than  a 
poor  man's  ctub,  and  the  diet  was  to  be  nouriiihing  without 
being  attractive. 

Of  all  those  ideas  two  only  made  a  real  improanoo  upon 
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contemporary  thought.  The  enUrgeinent  of  the  admuii»> 
trative  area  was  seen  to  be  essential,  and  the  rMtont 
uotion  thai  poor-relief  should  be  lees  aatisfac-  ■^""'^ 
tor>'  than  aelf-mainteuaQce  waa  warmly  eepoutied.  vVlt  could 
undentand  that  the  terrible  curse  of  the  old  poor-law  was  ita 
pauperization.  Less  sentjment  and  more  reason  was  rocom- 
mendod,  and  it  was  possible  to  spread  the  ideal  of  a  discrimi- 
nating and  somewhat  niggardly  charity.  There  was  sound 
Banse  in  thaw  recommendations,  but  the  high  stateemanahip 
lay  in  the  othe-r  features  of  Chadwick's  plan.  Cluidwick, 
however,  was  praclicalty  alone  in  advocating  a  centralized 
and  classilied  S)iitem  of  rehef,  and  despite  his  years  of  service 
with  the  Poor-Law  Board  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  lift 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-Law  to  a  higher  plane  than 
waa  embodied  in  the  idea  of  the  "workhouse"  t«et.  Some 
alight  progress  was  made  toward  classification,  but  in  general 
the  eWIs  of  the  mixed  workhouse  were  tolerated  without 
much  clear  consciousm-ss  that  they  were  e\*il. 

The  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor- 
Law  in  1009  was  an  indication  that  the  time  bad  come  for 
important  refornui,  but  the  sharp  diviuon  of  nctDquiry 
opinion  revealed  by  the  reports  of  the  majority  "''9*' 
and  nunority  probably  contititutes  an  obstacle  to  thorough- 
going reorganization  of  the  Poor-Law  Administration.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  to  the  report  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  waa  deigned 
ratlier  to  satisfy  certain  radical  elements  than  to  prepare  the 
way  for  new  legislation  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  No  general 
legislation  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  in  connection 
with  the  report.  The  Mental  Deficiency  Act  of  1913  cmbod- 
iee  certain  aspects  of  the  recommondations.  The  Relief 
Regulation  Order  of  1911,  the  Boarding-Out  Order  of  1911, 
ud  the  Clawdfication  Order  of  1014  are  admittedly  inspired 
by  the  nugority  report.  Theae  administrative  orders  repro- 
Bout  iba  ffirtcot  of  attempts  on  tbo  port  of  tho  Government  to 
give  effect  to  the  results  of  the  mquiry.  The  minority  of  the 
CommiiaioD  was  controlled  by  the  Fidtions  under  tbo  leoder- 
ahip  of  Ma.  Webb.    Tbtdr  r^iort,  writtun  by  her,  ia  one  o( 
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the  most  elaborate  of  any  of  the  propoeals  for  concrete  »> 
forms  that  have  come  from  that  source.  ■ 

The  report  of  the  majority  falls  into  two  rlmtinct  diviaona: 
recommendations  for  reorganisatioo  of  the  enttro  adminia- 
,„j,^  trativo  mechanism  for  relief  of  dewtitution;  rec- 

ommendations for  the  application  of  the  aq>ect8 
of  Chadwick's  plan  of  1834  that  were  unaccepta- 
ble at  that  time.  The  desirability  of  ^ving  aorae  out-rcUof 
id  recognized,  but  careful  Ruperviidon  of  such  caHes  is  clearly 
DMweary  and  the  best  means  of  assuring  discreet  adminia- 
trat]<Hi  of  out-rdicf  were  sketched.  The  dutcontinuance  of 
the  mixed  workhouse  was  strongly  urged.  Various  systems 
for  dealing  with  children  were  miggosted.  For  the  aged,  tbe 
mentally  deficient,  and  the  sick  special  institutional  treat- 
ment was  recommended,  and  as  it  would  bo  impossible  for 
indindual  Poor-Law  Unions  to  provide  proper  facilities,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  combine  for  tJic»w  purposes. 
In  so  far  as  these  recommendations  can  be  accomplished 
without  changes  in  the  general  admioistrativo  organization 
of  the  present  department  they  have  bwn  adopted  by  the 
Board.  But  there  is  no  disposition  to  introduce  le^tation 
contemplating  the  administrative  reorganization  that  is  un- 
doubtedly desirable.  At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  War  it  seemed 
that  the  question  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  yeara  of  roconstrucUon  wUl  make  this 
matter  a  live  issue. 

VI.  Social  Insitrakcb  ^ 

The  term  "social  insurance"  is  loosely  applied  to  a  wide 
group  of  measures  designed  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  do- 
abiiitiee  due  to  industrial  accidents,  ncknees,  unemploy* 
^meot,  disability,  and  death.  It  has  long  been  rcoognizud 
that  the  direct  occasion  of  much  pauperism  is  to  be  found  in 
contingencies  that  are  by  nature  insurable,  and  it  is  tlius  ob- 
vious that  a  certain  measure  of  pauperism  can  be  prevented 
or  met  by  forms  of  provision  that  are  loss  huniit- 
iating  to  the  inLli%*idual  nnii  more  just  in  their 
j»pportJonmeot  oS  burdens  in  society  ^t  Large.  Tbe  more  cfp- 
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timlsUc  collectjvists  anticipate  such  complete  provision  for 
the  contingencies  of  life  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  continu- 
ing preiwnt  methoiiB  of  direct  relief  of  destitution.  Poverty 
is  likened  by  such  reformers  to  a  preventable  disease  that  can 
be  entirely  overcome  if  proper  measures  are  taken.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear,  however,  that  relief  of  distress  by  means  of 
insurance  methodti  is  in  all  instances  more  ecoDomical  and 
preferable  to  direct  relief  out  of  poor-rates. 

The  difTerent  contingencies  that  must  needs  be  met  present 
widely  different  opportunities  for  the  distribution  of  the  bui^ 
dea  of  the  disability.    The  dangers  of  accident  ^^^^^ 
in  industry,  agricultture,  or  domestic  employ- 
ment can  be  made  a  burden  upon  the  industty  in  general, 
and  at  the  present  time  tha<e  is  little  disposition  to  question 
the  widsom  of  placing  definitely  upon  the  employer  the  im- 
mediate burden  of  occupational  accidents,  with  the  under- 
Btonding  that  the  increased  cost  of  doing  bui^iness  can  be    h 
transmitted  to  consumers  of  the  goods  in  higher  prices.    The  fl 
burden  of  a  hazardous  occupation  thus  falls  upon  the  entire 
body  of  oonsumers  of  the  article  instead  of  crushing  the  indi- 
vidual workman  and  his  dependents  and  ultimately  increas-  ^ 
ing  the  tax-rate  in  the  locality.  fl 

In  other  cases  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  entirely  te  re- 
lievo the  individual  and  the  taxpa>'crs  of  oU  burdous.  Sick- 
ness, permanent  diisabilily,  old  age,  and  death  onw*  mo- 
are  all  insurable  contingencies,  but  there  is  do  ^^JS^^iSj 
ground  for  making  them  charges  up<in  the  occu-  *w«fw" 
patiou  OS  distinct  from  charges  upon  the  individual  and  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  obviously  impractical  to  require  persons  to 
make  provision  for  an  uncertain  future  when  their  mciuut  are 
huniRictent  to  sati&fy  all  tho  legitimate  needs  of  the  present. 
Providence  is  a  virtue  which  the  poor  cannot  wisely  practice. 
Contributions  toward  insurance  by  the  poor,  and  even  by 
ftrtiMUis  who  ore  well  above  the  poverty  line,  oamiot  be  re- 
quired on  any  large  scale.  It  is  perliaps  fieairable  that  some 
nominal  contribution  should  be  expected  of  them,  but  it  is 
fatoooeoivablo  thai  the  cost  of  insurance  abould  bo  borne  1^ 
UwM  whotcr  MODomic  indepeodeno*  u  most  jeopardind 
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by  sickness,  premature  disability,  and  old  age.    Ttio  charge^ 
must  needs  fall  largely  upon  the  community  either  as 
Bumere  or  as  taxpayers,  and  it  sccnis  desirable  that  the  bi 
den  should  become  a  direct  obligation  of  the  State. 

In  BO  far  as  social  insurance  is  financed  from  the  public 
treasury  it  differs  only  in  form  and  in  name  from  the  relief 
intur.nc«  destitution  by  the  Poor-Law  authorities.  In 
•*  poo'-'^"'  all  countries,  it  has  been  found  that  the  relief  of 
the  Biek,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged  constituted  a  largo  port  of 
the  problem.  Tlie  elnlxiratitm  of  ioKuranee  IpKi^lalion  is 
really  a  form  of  the  policy  of  classification  recommended  by 
Chadwick  in  1832  as  the  sound  basis  for  any  system  of  pooi^ 
relief.  The  insurance  legislation  would  free  the  recipient 
from  the  I^al  disabilities  usually  attached  to  the  receipt  of 
poor-relief.  The  insurance  stipend,  too,  would  assume  the 
form  of  a  purely  contractual  payment  as  distinct  from  a 
charitable  dole. 

lu  practice,  it  is  likely  that  insurance  against  sickness  and 
disability  reaches  a  nider  range  of  need  than  poor-relief,  and 
iBporttat  that  each  case  would  t3c  more  adequately  pro- 
tfiOarancM  vided  for.  Insurance  is  thus  a  method  of  guar- 
anteeing a  superior  type  of  provision  for  diatreas  of  certain 
kinds.  Insurance  against  old  age  has  as  yet  mnuned  dis- 
tinctly  inferior  to  the  provision  made  by  the  relieving  author- 
ities under  the  po<jr-laws.  The  pensions  are  small  and  the 
age  at  which  pensions  begin  is  high.  Some  income  is  as- 
sumed, both  by  the  she  of  the  stipend  and  the  age  at  which 
it  commences.  Such  insurance  can  hardly  prevent  partiiru- 
lar  individuals  from  c(»ning  on  the  poor-rotca;  it  adds  u  little 
to  the  income  of  jieople  who  would  not  come  on  the  rates  and 
probably  saves  them  from  much  hardship. 


'Ilie  burden  of  industrial  rink  was  placed  by  the  common 
law  upon  the  workman.  Tlic  employer  was  rcsponrible  only 
for  tbe  most  din;ct  pcntona]  n^UgmKW,  m  ttut^ 
in  largo  entaiprtwa  in  which  tbu  workmen 
dom  came  into  any  direct  relations  with  tb-  empluyor  there 
wa0gautdy  any  opportunity  fur  showing  tliat  the  employer 
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was  personally  at  fault.  The  injustice  of  this  legal  theory 
ms  roinedicd  in  part  by  the  Act  of  1880  which  made  the  cm- 
ployex  liable  for  oil  accidents  caused  by  defective  works  or 
luachincry  or  by  the  negligence  of  pcreon^  in  his  employ. 
Such  provision  for  recovery  d  damages  was  inadequate  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  The  ojUamity  is  not  mitigattid  by 
Cfitabli^ug  the  fact  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual injured,  and  there  is  certainly  littJe  piu'pose  in  pojnng  to 
lawyers  money  that  would  sufiioe  to  set  the  injured  party  on 
his  feet. 

The  dcfocta  of  the  modified  common-law  system  were  rec- 
Ogoised  at  an  early  date  and  there  were  attempts  made  in 
Uie  eariy  ninetieB  to  apply  the  general  principle  c««Dp«au. 
of  the  Compensation  Laws.  There  wiw  opposi-  '»«'i-'" 
tion,  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  strangely  enough 
the  Coni«cr\'ativee  in  1S07  pajwed  a  genuine  compensation 
law,  tbou^  the  Liberals  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
Lords'  assent  to  a  much  less  thoroughgoing  measure.  The 
Law  of  1S97  was  somewhat  limited  in  scope,  and  the  benefits 
provided  were  not  as  liberal  as  they  ha\'e  subfiequently  be- 
come, but  the  eeeential  principle  of  compensation  was  em- 
bodied in  the  act.  It  was  no  longer  necestar^'  for  the  work- 
man to  prove  ne^^cct  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  merely 
the  fact  of  injury  in  the  coui^  of  his  employment.  In  1000 
the  law  was  amended  to  include  common  and  agricultural 
laborers;  and  in  1906  provision  was  made  for  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  act  to  clerks,  domestic  servants,  and 
sailors. 

In  event  of  death  the  sum  of  three  years'  wages  is  paid  to 
the  dcpcndt^nts,  but  not  more  than  £300  nor  less  than  £150. 
If  there  are  no  direct  dependents  the  employer  .^^ 
fa  responsible  merely  for  funeral  expenses  not 
exawding  £10.  In  event  uf  disability  exceeding  one  week, 
half  tlio  average  weekly  wage  must  be  p^.  but  not  mora 
Uian  £1.  If  ibe  disability  beoomes  permanoit,  the  same 
rate  of  compcttsation  is  paid  during  life.  The  Act  of  IU07 
makes  somewhat  more  Ubcral  provisiou  in  a  number  of 
administrative  details. 
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The  English  ieKit^tion  does  not  require  the  employer  to 
insure  himself  against  the  risk  of  accident  nor  docs  it  provide 
for  any  special  supervision  of  the  private  corporations  that 
undertake  the  business  of  industrial  insurance.  The  em- 
ployers arc  allowed  to  utilize  the  existing  Friendly  Societiw, 
but  most  insurance  is  now  carried  by  private  companies. 
hffHin  The  expenses  of  management  of  tliin  inmirance 

*"'"*'*■  legislation  are  high,  and  more  is  consumed  in 
legal  fees  tiian  is  desirable.  The  persistenoe  of  the  older 
laws  creates  a  number  of  legal  problems  that  ^ve  rise  to  an 
unfortunate  amount  of  litigation.  The  leadera  of  the  work- 
ing-men are  not  friendly  to  this  legislation,  as  it  seems  to 
compete  «itb  tbcir  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions. 
The  strength  of  unionism  was  in  part  based  on  the  prospect 
of  the  benefits  ofl'cred  by  the  societies,  so  that  this  facility- 
ticm  of  recovpr>-  of  damages  seemed  to  t  hrcaten  the  existenot 
of  organized  labor.  Official  opinion  in  the  labor  world  is  thi 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  d 

The  hostility  of  the  working-men's  organizations  wm 
more  pronounced  with  reference  to  the  National  Insunuico 
Bmio)  Act  of  191 1  which  made  pro\'ision  for  insunmoe 

^•"■•^  against  sickness.  The  political  diiTiculty  was 
ekarly  foreseen  by  the  sponsors  of  the  statute,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  conciliate  labor  by  utilizing  existing 
Friendly  Societies  and  other  benefit  associations.  But  this 
device  was  only  partially  succfwsful  despite  the  fact  that  the 
working-men's  societies  bad  enrolled  scarcely  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  industrial  population.  The  now  act  makes 
insurance  against  sickness  and  disablement  compulsory  upon 
all  workers  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sbcty-five.  The 
scheme  is  contributor}-:  men  pay  fourpence  weekly,  wumeo 
threepence;  employers,  threepence  for  each  worker;  and  the 
State  two  ninths  of  the  benefits  pnyahto  to  men  and  one 
fourtii  of  tlio  benefits  payable  to  women,  llio  empln>'er  is 
respunitible  for  the  payment  of  his  contribution  and  for  the 
deduction  of  the  worker's  oontribulioa  from  wages.' 

■  Thm  KiMdubi  o(  co&tributkiM  §n  ndUy  man  oonqilBk  Uuui  Ihta  «in>> 
m>ry  would  Mnnt. 
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Benelita  are  paid  out  throu^  some  approved  society  or 
through  the  Post-Office.  The  benefits  include :  provtMon  for 
medicai  attendance  and  treatment  in  a  eanatorium  if  neces* 
eary;  the  pajment  of  a  n^eekly  sum  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
six  weeks  as  a  sick  benefit,  or  during  the  continuance  of 

icapaoity  as  a  disability  bene5t;  and  a  maternity  benefit 
thirty  shillings.  Some  reductions  are  made  in  the  ease  of 
unmarried  persons  without  dependents.  The  calculations 
of  actuaries  gave  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  contributions 
lequired  in  the  act  would  produce  a  surplus  of  ten  per  cent 
over  the  costs  of>  management  and  the  primary-  obUgationa 
with  reference  to  benefits;  it  is  intended  to  apply  this  surplus 
to  what  are  classified  in  the  act  as  additional  benefits:  free 

lodical  attendance  for  dependents  of  the  insun^d;  payments 
to  distreesed  members;  increase  of  sickness  and  disablement 
benefits  in  all  cases  or  in  the  cases  of  married  men;  allow- 
ances to  the  insured  during  convalescence;  the  building  and 
itonaiiee  of  convalescent  homos;  payment  of  pennons  4 
BuperanuuatioD  allowances;  extension  of  the  maternity 
efit. 

The  act  provided  also  for  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, supplementing  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act  of  1900  by 
introducing  out-of-work  benefits  in  a  select  list  db«m»m-       i 
of  trades:  building,  construction  of  works,  ship-  B>«t  t 

buOding,  mechanical  engineering,  iron-found- 
ing, construction  of  vehicles,  and  saw-milling.    With  refer* 
ence  to  these  trades  insurance  is  compulsory:  both  the  em- 

loyors  and  their  men  contribute  twopoioe  lialfpcnny  each 
and  the  State  adds  an  amount  equal  to  one  third  the 

ital  contribution  of  both  combined.    Persons  under  eight- , 
eon  contribute  one  (x-nny  only  each  week  and  the  other  oon- ' 
tributaries  in  like  proportion.    No  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
during  the  first  week  of  unemployment,  nor  fur  unemploy- 
ment rotiulting  from  a  strike  in  the  trade  in  which  the  insured 
is  cofacod.    Tho  workmen  reocive  seven  shillingit  per  week 
prbon  out  of  work,  but  no  bcnofits  shall  be  paid  for  mora  than  j 
fifteen  weeks  in  auy  one  year  nor  In  exctwH  of  the  pniportiua ] 
of  ou  week's  benefit  fur  eadi  five  wtM»ks  of  contributiuu.  j 
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Provision  for  voluntary  insunmco  against  old  age  h: 
existed  in  Great  Britain  since  1833.  The  National  Debt 
Office  at  that  time  mode  arrangements  to  twll 
annuities  of  not  more  than  twenty  pounds  ou 
one  life.  The  amounts  allowed  have  since  been  incrGused, 
and  in  1864  the  Pcx^tal  Savings  Bank  ofTered  niniUar  oppor- 
tunities. These  facilities  were  used  in  a  small  way  by  the 
middle  class,  but  in  so  far  as  insurance  was  taken  out  mMt  of 
it  was  taken  through  private  companies  or  friendly  societies. 
The  passage  of  the  German  Insurance  Law  in  18S4  attracted 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  the  years -that  followed  at- 
tempts wore  made  to  secure  the  pansage  of  similar  Icgiidati' 
A  ParliAmeiitar>'  Commission  reported  that  tiie  adminii 
tJve  difhcuiiics  were  insuperable,  and  for  a  time  the  issue' 
was  not  brought  up  in  Parliament,  though  some  advocatea 
of  the  policy  continued  to  keep  it  before  the  public.  In  1900 
a  departmental  commission  reported  favorably  upon  the 
subject  and  suggested  the  general  outlines  of  the  presral 
statute,  but  the  project  did  not  tiecome  law  until  1908. 

No  contributions  are  required  from  the  prospective 
eipients  of  pensions,  the  entire  burden  being  assumed  by  thi 
n*  panMoa      State.    All  persons  of  seventy  years  of  ago,  whi 
***  for  twenty  years  have  been  Britisli  subjects  and^ 

not  in  receipt  of  poor-relief,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  If  their 
income  does  not  exceed  £31 10».    The  amount  of  the  pension 
varies  with  the  income:  ranging  from  five  shillings  per  weeJc 
for  persons  with  incomes  not  exrccdinR  £21,  to  one  shilling 
for  jN-rsous  with  incomes  exceeding  £28  I7s.  Od.,  but  less 
£31  lOs.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  act  that  the  aggregate 
come  of  the  pensioner  shall  not  exceed  thirteen  shillingB 
week. 

It  is  early  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  statute,  but  it  seemt 
Hurccly  possible  that  it  should  be  of  much  significance  in  nA 
ducing  tiw  burden  of  poor-relief.  The  excIusioQ  from  EfaJ 
benefits  of  the  law  of  nil  persoas  who  have  been  in  ramlpt  oi 
poor-relief  wilt  probably  cxrludu  from  the  sphere  of  operal 
tion  of  the  act  mnny  of  those  members  of  the  i>»<>rer  cliuwol| 
who  cumc  upon  the  ntes  in  old  atgo.    l-'urthonuuro,  the  relad 
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lively  amall  stipend  makes  it  merely  supptementAry  in  char- 
aeter.  The  act  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  much  good, 
but  its  benefits  will  accrue  to  an  essentially  different  claw 
than  those  who  become  public  charges.  As  it  stands,  the 
statute  will  contribute  little  toward  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

It  may  seem  UDgracioun  to  call  attention  to  the  deficicji- 
des  of  this  legislation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
.W8  wore  defended  in  Germany  as  a  different  way  of  making  1 
provision  for  poor-relief,  and  it  was  actually  declared  that 
the  expenditure  for  poor-relief  would  diminish.   Optimista 
in  Kngland  and  the  United  States  have  chcr-  pnuu* 
ifihed  hopes  that  such  measures  would  lead  to  '*^'' 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  though  they  have  never  enooup*' 
aged  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  would 
reduce  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates  and  thus  justify  in  part 
the  great  expenditure  incurred.    There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  burden  of  the  pooi^ratee  in  Germany,  and  it  doea 
not  Beem  likely  that  there  will  be  any  diminution  in  tha ' 
t  of  relief  that  will  have  to  be  provided  in  England. 

eee  new  forms  of  pro\Tsion  for  distress  will,  for  a  long  time 

least,  be  an  incrcoise  in  public  burdens.  They  are  an  ex- 
pression of  increased  consciousness  of  the  urgency  of  the  so- 
cial pn>blem,  and  thut  attitude  of  mind  leads  to  diasatii^rae- 
tioD  witli  the  old  standards  of  relief.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  interesting  fimuiclal  problem;  bow  far  can  these  new] 
measures  be  carried  without  imposing  excessive  burdens  j 
upon  the  community? 

Thoee  who  believe  that  it  will  be  poesibte  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  all  have  called  attention  to  the  fact : 
that  a  pro-rata  divioiun  of  the  national  income  cutevwv 
would  furnish  each  family  with  the  neoeasariaa  ^  •****•" 
of  life.    The  probable  coat  of  these  various  inairanoe  scbemes 
afford)!  a  diffurDnt  basta  for  speculatititi;  about  the  powej*  of 
the  commimity  to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  all  ita 
bora  in  such  faahion  aa  would  aboUali  poverty.    Com-' 
computations  have  probably  not  been  made  upon  the 
ua  wsale  that  would  be  oeoonary,  but  the  aotuarial. 
io«  gainod  in  preparing  the  existing  legislation  would' 
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hardly  encourage  the  view  that  the  alxdition  of  poverty  b 
within  the  scope  of  any  system  of  taxation  that  is  now  ood- 
oeivable. 

The  sanitary  idea  as  concaved  by  Chadwiok  must  be  so- 
oepted  as  the  fundamental  ideal  of  protective  legislation:  our 
hfttlth  l^pslaticm  must  seek  to  overcome  fate  and  give  the 
individual  a  chance  to  aocompliah  the  full  span  of  life.  Pre- 
ventable causes  of  disaster,  whether  physical  or  economic, 
must  be  forestalled  as  far  as  may  be;  but  it  would  seem  that 
we  lose  all  consciousness  fd  human  limitations  when  we  re- 
quire cl  ourselves  the  actual  sccomplishment  of  all  that  we 
must  strive  to  attain. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  DKVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RAILWATT 

I.  GeNBSIS  or  THE  Railwat 

Taa  modern  railway  unites  two  elements  or  mechaniool 
technique  that  dtvcloped  independently  for  oonsiderablo 
periods:  the  prepared  roadbed  appeara  in  ita  stonusuot 
uimplest  form  in  the  tram  lines  that  began  to  be  ""  "^"^ 
laid  down  in  the  coUieriee  as  early  as  the  scventecDth  cem- 
tury;  the  mechanical  tractive  power  developed  naturally  as 
one  uf  the  applications  of  the  steam  engine.  The  earlier  de- 
vdc^ment  of  the  stationary  engine  resulted  in  the  use  of  the 
cable  system  of  transmitting  power  at  the  outset,  but  the  suo- 
cessful  apF^ication  of  the  non-condensing  engine  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  locomotive  soon  made  the  modem  railway  poea- 
Ue.  The  intimate  connection  between  those  two  features 
was  not  quickly  percci%-ed.  The  inventors  of  the  locomotive 
were  bIow  to  see  the  importance  of  a  prepared  roadbed  with 
nils:  the  proprietors  of  the  tram  lines  were  equally  slow  to 
see  the  need  of  steam  tractive  power.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
distinguish  three  separate  inventive  achievements:  the  in- 
vention of  the  tram  line  with  rails,  the  invention  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  invention  of  the ' '  railway." 

Althouf^  tram  lines  were  used  in  all  the  mining  sections  of 
EnglaiKl  the  Newcastle  coal-6clds  took  the  Initiative  in  the 
principal  innovations.  The  collieries  were  near  ^^ 
the  coast  so  that  litUe  outlay  of  capital  was 
neoeasary  to  nuke  experiments  in  improvements  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  wbar^'cs.  Each  mine  usually  attended  to  the 
transportation  of  its  own  coal  to  the  port.  Under  such  cir- 
nunstancve  the  resourceful  proprietor  enjoyed  an  opportu- 
nity that  was  unusual.  The  fir«t  improTeraents  were  made 
in  1(130,  when  plank  roads  were  laid  for  the  ooal  cars  at  one 
of  the  cdUeriee.  The  enterprise  was  not  hnmediately  suo- 
oenf ul,  but  in  1676  tbo  iyit«m  of  plaoJt  ways  mft  fai  feoonl 
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use  throughout  the  district.  Large  sums  were  ptud  for  righta 
of  way.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  these  early  tram  linn 
used  cross-tif^  to  bind  the  rails  or  planks  togetht^r;  in  motit 
cases,  the  lines  for  each  wheel  were  wholly  independent.  Be-  ^ 
ginning  in  1738,  experimentation  with  various  devices  to  flj 
protect  the  plonks  with  metal  became  common,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  century  something  like  the  modern  rail  had 
been  devel'iped.  The  earliest  devi{!es  were  mere  strips  of 
iron  attached  rather  imperfectly  to  the  waj-s,  In  1767  the 
iron  works  at  Coalbrookdale  cafit  some  rails 
with  flanges  to  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track. 
At  collieries  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Sheffield 
flanged  rails  were  laid  on  wooden  cross-ties  in  1776.  but 
workmen  tore  up  the  road  and  forced  the  inventor  to  floo  for 
his  life.  The  modem  combination  of  a  flanged  wheel  with  an 
edge  rail  was  first  worked  out  in  Leicestershire,  by  Wlliam 
Jessup,  but  this  system  was  not  generally  introduced  at  that 
time. 

The  canal  companies  were  the  first  to  build  tmm  linea  de- 
signed to  scH'c  as  common  carriers,  a  nximbcr  of  lines  boiug 
projected  to  connect  the  canals  with  mineit  nr 
towns  that  mif^t  add  to  the  traffic.     Thcao 
feeders  to  the  canals  were  the  first  tram  lines  to  receive  Par- 
liamentary authorization;  theu-  charters  are  thus  the  finrt 
charters  of  a  type  strictly  comparable  to  the  inHtrumenta 
of  incorporation  granted  the  early  railways.     The  earliest 
grant  is  of  1776,  to  the  Trent  and  Mcrwy  Navigation  Com- 
pany, with  refcrcnoo  to  lines  projected  in  Staflordshiro.  j 
Other  grants  were  made  in  1702, 1793,  lud  1802;  in  all,  about  H 
a  half  a  dozen  lines.    A  few  independent  tram  linos  were  pro- 
;cct*d  early  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy :  notably  the  Wandji- 
worth-Croydon  line  (1801)  designed  to  serve  London,  and 
the  Croydon-RcJKate  line  (1803).    These  lines  wore  not 
financially  succas^ul,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  place  in  the 
history  of  niilwiiy  l(;gii*lalion  they  would  scarce  be  worthy  of  j 
mention.    Tboy  represent  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the  flj 
tram  lino,  however,  and  their  history  shows  clearly  that  such     '^ 
roatb  bad  litUo  hope  of  sucoess  without  motor  uactioa. 
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The  apptication  of  the  steam  locomotive  to  the  tram  line 
was,  in  the  dtfi  tiuitancv,  the  work  of  lUcbanl  Trevithick. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  inventor  of  both  Tb*  imo- 
locomotive  and  railway,  dQq>ite  the  failure  of  b^** 
his  work  to  introduce  either  of  these  inventions  into  general 
use.  M  a  matter  of  fact,  his  use  of  the  locomotive  on  rails 
was  incidental  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  vital  need  of  the 
prepared  way.  It  may  be  that  fuller  consciousness  of  this 
would  have  come  had  he  remained  at  the  iron  works  at  Pen- 
y-darran,  but  other  ventures  called  him  elsewhere  and  mo- 
nopolized his  attention.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  accurata 
account  of  the  matter  to  say  that  the  development  of  the 
railway  and  its  locomoti\'e  was  crowded  out  of  his  eventful 
life  by  the  completion  of  other  projects  of  less  difficulty  and 
groater  immediate  prospectiveness. 

None  of  the  commandingly  great  inventions  was  less  truly 
the  work  of  one  man  than  the  locomotive.  The  two  types  of 
steam  engine  are  closely  enou;^  related  to  make  ii«ii-Ma<iiB«- 
the  development  of  the  non-condensing  engine  "^  •«•»•■ 
a  lofliical  outcome  of  the  conde-nsing  engine  as  built  by  Watt. 
In  fact,  one  of  Watt's  workmen,  Murdock,  made  various  ex- 
periments with  a  model  for  a  non-condentdng  engine  shortly 
after  Watt's  engine  was  effectively  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic. Watt  disoouraged  this  attempt  with  apparent  sincerity. 
He  could  not  believe  that  it  would  bo  possible  to  construct 
boilera  of  suflicient  strength  to  resbt  the  high  pressures  that 
would  be  csscottal  to  such  a  machine.  Watt's  enpnes  sel- 
dom developed  steam  pressure  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
tho  atmospheric  pressure;  their  actual  working  power  was 
due  to  the  partial  vacuum  created  behind  the  piston  head  by 
the  condensation  of  steam.  The  effective  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  piston  head  was  thus  \-ery  small,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  pounds;  largo  pistons  were  nlmoat  enenttal  to 
the  requirements  of  power.  These  tow  preaniros  taxed  tba 
iftriy  Imilers  to  the  limit  of  lafoty,  and,  in  great  meawro,  tha 
development  of  the  hiKli-precvure  non-condonRing  engine  waa 
a  result  of  the  pLriection  in  iho  handling  of  shoot  iron.  Trev- 
ithick waa  ooo  of  the  pkioeen  in  the  uae  of  iron  tanks,  and 
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one  is  tempted  to  tielieve  that  bin  work  with  the  non-oon< 
densing  engine  was  largely  based  on  his  faith  in  the  stirngth 
of  hi«  sheet-intu  boilers.  His  early  enginet*  developed  Ktcam 
pressures  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and,  as 
there  was  no  attempt  to  create  a  vacuum  on  the  off-mde  of 
the  piston  head,  the  effective  working  pressure  would  b« 
about  thirty-five  or  forty-five  pounds  to  the  square  Inch. 
The  Hixe  of  the  pinton  could  thus  be  greatly  reduced  arHt  the  en* 
tire  maohioe  was  more  than  correspondingly  reduced  In  bulk, 
SB  no  condensing  chamber  was  necessarj'.  The  oompactneaa 
of  this  type  of  engine  was  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
locomotive.  The  slow  perfection  of  the  type  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  faith  in  boilers  and  the  difficulties  of  producing  suffi- 
ciently high  preesure  to  make  the  enfpne  practical. 

The  incredulity  of  the  members  of  the  profession  is  woU 
illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  Trevithiek  from  Coalbrook- 
Trcrtthick'*  dale  in  1802.  He  was  working  there  with  a 
operimeau       non-condensing  pumping  engine: 

The  eni^neers  At  this  place  all  staid  it  was  impCMBible  for  so  anudl 
a  cylinder  to  lift  water  to  the  top  of  the  pumps,  and  degraded  the 
princi|)l«,  though  at  the  some  time  they  spoke  highly  in  favor  of  the 
simple  and  weU-eontrivcd  eni^ne-  They  say  it  is  a  wpeniatural 
engine,  for  it  will  work  wiLkout  either  fire  or  water,  and  swore  that 
all  the  engineers  hitherto  are  the  biggest  fools  in  creation.  They 
are  coustAotty  calliiig  on  me,  for  they  all  nay  they  would  never  ba- 
lieve  it  unleaa  they  saw  it. . . .  After  they  had  seeo  the  water  at 
the  pump  head,  tltoy  said  it  was  possible,  but  that  the  boOcr  would 
not  maintain  its  steam  at  that  prcsHuro  for  five  minuteti :  but  after  a 
short  time  tliey  went  off,  with  a  eolid  oouateoaooe  and  a  cDaot 
toQKue.' 

As  tisual  in  such  ca.scs  there  wbb  Bome  truth  on  both  sida: 
Trevitbick's  faith  in  \m  new  enfpne  was  fully  warranted,  but 
the  difficulties  that  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  hia  fellow- 1 
engineer!)  were  a  serious  obstoclo  to  the  use  of  this  type  of ; 
engine  for  a-s  much  as  twenty  yean. 

Trcvithick's  first  locomotive  was  built  in  1801  at  Cam-    ^ 

borne.    It  was  defective  in  a  number  of  detalU,  and  though  H 

it  would  run  short  distances  it  was  incapable  of  any  ooutinu-  ^ 

■  Tnrithluk,  V.:  Lift  of  Rkhard  TrwiUdik,  t,  1S3. 
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ouB  performance.  This  nmcbino  waa  designed  to  run  on 
the  bi^ways,  as  were  most  of  his  early  models,  uiif  iom- 
Patentfl  were  taken  out  in  1802.  The  details  ««**»« 
arc  not  very  clearly  specified,  but  it  eocms  evident  that  it  was 
intended  to  use  the  cohaust  steam  in  creating  a  forced  draft. 
This  is  the  most  important  single  detail  in  the  early  engines, 
for  this  use  of  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  use  of  a  tubular 
boiler  were  the  ultimate  means  of  overcoming  the  di£5euttlM 
of  raiang  sufficient  st«am  pressure  to  make  the  machine 
wholly  practical  and  economical.  It  was  possible  to  make 
locomotives  that  would  go  long  before  It  wae  possible  to  moke 
machinee  that  oould  really  compete  with  horses. 

Several  road  locomotives  were  built  by  Tre\*ithiek.  One 
was  run  ninety  miles  over  the  roads  to  Plymouth  under  its 
own  steam.  Most  of  these  machines  were  exhibited  at  Lon- 
don, and  thus  gained  considerable  publicity.  The  "Catch 
me  who  can,"  1808,  was  run  on  a  circular  track  at  London, 
but  it  watt  designed  as  a  road  locomotive.  In  February, 
1804,  Trcvithick  tried  out  a  tram  locomotive  at  the  iron 
worlo  of  Pen-y-darran: 

The  eogine  with  wat«r  included  is  about  five  tons. . . .  The 
itcam  that  is  discharged  from  the  engine  is  turned  up  the  ohimnoy 
about  three  feet  above  the  fire,  aad  when  the  eogjtw  works  forty 
strokes  per  mbuto  not  the  smaLlest  particle  of  crteaxn  appears  out  of 
the  top  of  the  chimney. . . .  The  fim  bums  mucli  better  when  the 
steam  goes  up  the  chimney  than  when  the  engine  is  idle.  Yeater* 
day,  ws  prooecdod  on  our  ioumey  with  the  engine;  wo  carried  ten 
tons  ul  iron,  five  wagons,  and  seventy  men.  It  in  above  nine  tniles 
which  we  performed  in  four  hours  uul  five  minutin.  Wc  luul  lo 
Oit  down  somo  treat  and  remove  some  large  rucka  mil  of  the  nMid. 
The  engine  while  working  went  ooorly  five  milue  per  hour. 

This  account  is  so  complete  that  it  is  impoanble  to  deny  that 
Trevithick  accompliflbcd  oil  the  essential  tasks  of  applying 
the  steam  engine  t<»  n  railtvny,  and  yet  hit  work  did  not  result 
directly  in  the  buil<ling  of  railwa>'H.  lie  put  a  locomotive  OD 
rails,  but  he  had  no  rcalizatiuu  of  any  ecoaomies  to  be  do* 
rived  from  a  carefully  prepared  roadbed,  with  rails  and  a 
specially  planned  series  of  grades.    Ue  shared  the  Improaion 
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that  was  commoQ  at  that  time,  supposing  that  tho  future  of 
the  new  tractor  woh  on  tho  highways. 

In  the  developments  that  followeti  his  early  experiments 
attention  was  given  primarily  to  the  building  of  ateam  oar- 
MoMt  riages  to  take  the  place  of  the  stago-ooodiM. 

*"*'■«*  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  there  were  several 

steam  carriages  sufficiently  perfected  to  operate  on  the  roads 
with  appreciable  continuity.  Gurney  built  a  steam  coach  in 
1827  that  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  London  for  two  yeara. 
Oq  one  trip  he  made  eighty-Bve  miles  in  ten  hours,  including 
all  stops,  and  he  frc<|ucutly  attained  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ao 
hour  for  short  distances.  A  line  was  operated  by  steam 
power  in  the  Kpplng  Forest  for  a  short  time,  but  the  roads 
proved  to  be  too  rough.  Steam  coaches  were  also  operated 
regularly  between  London  and  Stratford,  and  between  Chel- 
tenham and  Gloucester.  Pmpricton  of  coach-linos  became 
apprclicnsivc,  and  at  their  instance  ao  inveetjgation  was  made 
by  Parliament.  Tho  report  of  the  Parliamentary  oommittee 
in  1831  affords  the  best  indication  of  contemporary  opinion 
that  could  well  be  desired.  One  must  remember  that  this  k 
subsequent  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  The  committee  reported  that  "tho  substitution 
of  inanimate  for  animal  power,  in  draught  on  tho  common 
roads,  is  one  of  tho  most  important  improvements  in  the 
means  of  internal  communication."  Its  praoticabiUty  was 
declared  to  be  "fully  established,"  and  the  committee  ven^ 
turcd  lopredict  that  ite  introduction  would  "take  place  mora 
or  less  rapidly,  m  proportion  as  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  shall  be  drawn,  by  public  encouragement,  to  further 
improvement."  They  felt  that  the  success  of  the  new 
tcm  had  been  retarded  by  prejudice,  adverse  interests 
prohibitory  tolls.* 

The  concoulration  of  attention  in  the  south  upon  this  a^ 
CaUitty  pect  of  motor  transport  left  llie  discovery  of  tbo 

'"^'^  real  signilicance  of  rails  to  the  engineers  of  the 

coUierice  of  tho  Newcastle  district.    They  took  the  lead  in 

■  nu.1  t>r  Thunloa,  R.  n.:  Tht  OniM  rf  tJkt  Skan  EnglM  (Nvw  Yarit. 
UUt><  170. 
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applying  power  to  the  tram  line  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons that  had  forced  them  to  apply  the  tram  line  to  their  p^* 
cuUariy  difficnlt  problem  of  transportation.  None  of  theae 
eo^neera  were  in  any  true  eeni^  inventors  of  locomotive8;al 
beet  tbcy  were  inventors  of  certain  parts  or  features  of  the 
machine,  but  they  were  the  real  inventors  of  the  railroad. 
In  the  group  of  men  that  contributed  to  this  now  departure 
George  Stephenson  is  the  commanding  figure,  but  tt  should 
always  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  working  alone.  He 
owed  much  to  some  of  his  early  contemporaries.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  pn^esnon  brought  him  in  touch  with  the 
more  energetic  of  the  engine-builders  of  the  north,  and  his 
work  with  the  locomotive  was  clearly  inspired  by  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  >lis  greatest  talent  lay  in  doing  more 
perfectly,  and  with  clearer  consciousness  of  the  mechanical 
problems  involved,  the  things  that  had  been  done  and  were 
being  done  by  his  fellow-engineers.  He  was  a  .self-made  man 
of  great  ingenuity;  resoun-eful  but  intensely  practical.  His 
acoomptislunonts,  especially  the  earlier  accomplishments, 
wa«  all  in  the  course  of  the  day'i^  work. 

The  locomotive  came  to  the  north  soon  after  Trc\itbick'a 
first  models  were  completed.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  engine  built  by  Blackett  at  Wyhun  Collier)'  xiparimeott  m 
in  18(M  was  put  together  with  the  assistance  of  "■"  "^  ""^ 
Trovithick's  plans.  Other  accounts  deny  any  direct  con- 
nection nith  Trcntbick.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  de- 
Uuls,  but  it  would  be  most  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of 
tJie  northern  mechanics  to  assume  that  they  were  working 
indcpeDdently,  for  if  they  really  had  any  of  Trevitiiiok's  de- 

.  rigns  tboy  failed  to  luidcrstand  the  most  important  features 
of  them.  The  early  northern  d<«igners  were  slow  to  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  exhaust  steam,  and  incredu- 
lous on  the  matter  of  smooth  wfaeoU.  They  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  enou^  friction  to  gyn  the  wheels 
a  grip  on  the  track,    it  may  be  that  heavy  grades  veto  partly 

i  twqmiaible  for  the  persistent  use  of  rack  rails  in  the  early 
ptmcr  linos,  but  Ihero  was  some  failure  to  undoretand  prin- 
ciples. 
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When  Stephenson  addressed  himself  to  Uie  problem  Blenk- 
insop  had  built  a  rack-rail  locomotive  that  worked  cffeo- 
tivciy,  Hedlcy  had  patent«d  a  smooth-wheeled 
locomotive,  and  many  collieries  were  onng  st^ 
tionary  engines  to  draw  care  up  inclined  ptaoes  with  eabtea. 
The  tram  lines  were  being  divided  into  sections;  fairly  level 
reaches  were  operated  with  horses,  the  inclined  pUinca  by  ca- 
ble. Stephenson  was  in  charge  of  the  engineering  work  at 
the  Killingworih  Colliery,  and  in  1813  he  induced  the  pro- 
prietor to  apply  steam  traction.  In  the  following  year  an  en- 
gine was  comptctod  after  the  Btenkinsop  design.  The  ma- 
chine was  defective  in  many  respects  and  Stephenson  at  onoe 
set  to  work  to  improve  it.  A  machine  was  turned  out  in  181fi 
which  was  wholly  practical.  The  model  was  used  for  several 
years  and  some  of  the  machines  remained  in  use  for  a  geneni- 
tion.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Stephenson  begfia  to  diverge 
from  his  predecessors.  He  undertook  a  scientific  study  of 
the  entire  problem  of  mechanical  transportation. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  studies  was  a  new  type  of  rail, 
StopiMuM-i  which  was  patented  in  1816  and  immediately  put 
j;^^'"  into  use  at  the  colliery.  Then  in  1818  were  per- 
•w*  formed  the  truly  epoch-making  series  of  experi- 

ments on  the  resistances '  to  which  carriages  were  expoeed  oa 

>  It  may  b«  of  intarMt  to  study  in  eoaoMtloa  with  tbcM  WMliMfcHM  of 
StepheoMD  •  t«bli»  ot  nmteooM  tbitt  embodia  tlM  naulti  of  moden  Mpvi- 
hmdU.  iBtDodornpTncticeitWiMuUtokVMdtnMliaoriaanthutwopa'eMi, 
tbodgh  nOmd*  b  the  United  8l«tea  hftv«  frequently  tolarat«d  Ugbar  rtmIm^ 
•fMiuplorizparemt.  InEagkailtlMni>i«f«wMvi««ffadM;8l«|ilMo«M'i 
pKJiu^ilM  bkTiag  boon  lecoplMl  by  llie  ancbieeriag  proftwan. 
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railtraya.  These  cxpcrimeDta  led  StephcnsoD  to  conclude 
that  it  was  esBential  to  reduce  rolling  resistance  to  a  miii]> 
mum,  and  that  a  grade  of  one  pcx  cent  was  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  working  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  by  fifty  per 
cent. 

This  fact  (writes  the  son]  called  my  father's  attentloa  to  the 
question  of  gradients  in  future  loooaiotive  Unee.  He  then  became 
convinced  of  the  vital  importance,  in  an  eoonomioal  point  of  view, 
of  reducing  the  oountiy  through  which  a  railvrny  wiw  intenikd  lo 
pass  to  as  near  a  levd  as  pocuiblo.  This  originated  in  his  mind  the 
diatinotive  character  of  railway  works,  as  disUa-  rau^v 
ipiiabed  from  all  other  roads:  for  in  railroads  bo  con-  ^^^ 
tended  that  large  auma  could  wisely  be  expended  in  perforating 
barriers  of  hills  with  long  tunnds,  and  in  raising  low  ground  with 
the  excess  cut  down  from  the  hi^  ground.  In  proportion  as  those 
viewa  fixed  themselves  upon  his  mind,  and  were  oormborated  by 
his  daily  ezpericoce,  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
h(q>eles8iteaB  of  applying  steam  to  common  roads. 

This  statement  by  Robert  was  written  long  after  the  crucial 
experiments  were  made,  but  the  incidcnta  of  bis  father's  ca>- 
reer  show  that  the  importance  of  the  experiments  were  fully 
appreciated  by  him  at  once.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  the  development  of  the  railway  were  due  to  the  feeblonesa 
of  the  locomotives  of  the  time  aod  to  the  indispositton  of  the 
mine-ownexs  to  make  the  outlay  of  capital  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  grade  the  roadbed  according  to  Stephenson's  ideas. 
The  period  18I&-25  was  characterized  by  a  notable  extensioa 
of  the  use  of  eitgioea  working  inclined  plaoea  by  cables.  Lo- 
comotives were  frequently  used  on  level  stretobes,  but  saldom 
constituted  the  main  sourae  of  tractive  power. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  ia  technically  the 
tint  Hteam  railway  designod  to  wrve  as  a  common  carrier, 
but  its  accompUshmente  were  not  sufficiently  n^siMkioH 
striking  to  bdicate  the  future  of  the  new  method  "^  oiuagft 
of  transporlAtlon.  In  its  general  mechanism  and  methods 
of  operation  it  difTercd  in  no  important  respect  from  the  tram 
UnM  cfMimted  by  the  ooUleries  of  the  region.  It  was  owned 
by  a  group  of  miiuKiwaen  and  was,  in  ita  main  purpose,  a 
ooUieiy  timm  Uoe,    The  ootl-mbon  in  tho  Bidwp  Auckland 
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Valloy  began  discussing  a  scheme  of  improved  transportaUon 
to  the  coast  as  early  as  1768;  they  thought  of  a  canal  at  that 
timp.  and  the  canal  scheme  came  to  life  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  hulf-century.  In  1810  a  tnun  line  was  sug- 
gested. The  cnnal  project  was  revived  in  May,  1818,  and  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Stockton.  Some  people  from  Dar- 
lington became  intcrostod,  and,  after  consultation  with  en- 
gineeni,  the  ftcheme  was  ooQverted  into  a  tnun-lbie  project. 
Surveys  were  made,  and  a  bill  for  a  charter  was  introduced 
into  Parliament.  Oppostion  from  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  mU 
delayed  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  carried  in  1820.      H 

Lat«  in  the  following  year  Stephenson  was  consulted  by 
the  promot«rs  of  the  line;  they  were  then  thinking  of  a  lino 
steph*a»D'i  operated  by  horsee.  Stephtuuou  ut^cd  thorn  to 
an*  tt-ums  operate  by  steam.  He  was  appointed  en^neer 
to  the  company  in  September,  1822,  and  immediately  set  to 
work  on  a  careful  min'cy  of  the  proposed  route.  He  sug- 
gested a  new  line,  shorter  by  three  miles  and  less  difficult  in 
its  grades.  In  \'iew  of  Stephenson's  ideas  it  would  seem  that 
this  van  the  fir^t  at  fempt  to  locate  a  railway  according  to  the 
general  princ^iplcs  tliat  are  now  commonplace,  but  some  of  the 
grades  actually  embodied  in  the  line  were  too  severe  to  be 
operated  by  loocmkoUves,  so  that  one  must  assume  that  Ste- 
phenson was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  convert  the  pro- 
moten  to  the  new  conception  of  the  railway.  He  planet 
were  operated  by  stationary  engines,  the  rest  of  the  line  by 
loromolivpH,  luid  in  addition  conceKsions  were  granted  for  the 
operation  of  passenger  coaches  drawn  by  horses,  The  lino  ^m 
thus  exhibited  all  the  uncertainties  then  existing  with  refer>  H 
ence  to  the  future  of  the  railway.  The  road  woa  opened  Sep-  ^ 
tcmbcr  27,  1823.  The  ceremonies  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
display  of  the  first  train,  the  details  of  the  exhibition  reflect- 
ing the  contemporary  attitude  toward  the  locomotive.  For 
a  oonsidfmhle  distance  the  train  waa  preceded  by  a  man  on 
horseback  who  w&f  supposed  to  keep  people  off  the  line,  and 
Stephenson  caused  much  astonlthmcnt  by  ordering  the 
horseman  out  of  the  way  and  speeding  up  his  engiue  to  u  rote 
0/  twelve  miles  per  hour. 
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EBiortly  after  thta  a  project  was  launched  for  a  railway  b»* 
twceo  Liverpool  an<l  Maacbcstor.     Tbc  promotras  vere  un- 
certain as  to  the  merits  of  stationary  engines  and  f,,,  u^mpooi 
locomotives;  they  were  inclined  on  tbc  whole  to  "^ : 


regard  the  stationary  engine  and  cable  the  more  '^ 
efficient  systom,  but  the  groat  initiftl  outlay  nmde  them  hea- 
tato  to  install  such  an  equipment  over  tlierelntively  long  lino. 
Hie  whole  matter  was  thus  carefully  caavaaaed.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  tram  lines  then  using  pow^. 
Various  engineers  were  ooosulted.  The  deci^on  was  in  favor 
of  the  locomotive. 

If  the  quantity  of  goods  be  very  small  or  very  unocrtain,  it 
would  require  no  ealculotwa  to  duLcrmine  thftt  the  locomotive  sys- 
tom is  the  cheaper,  becauao  by  it  you  increue  the  power  by  ao  in- 
oreese  in  the  number  of  the  engiaes,  aod  can  alwa>-e  proportion  the 
power  to  the  danaod,  while  upon  the  statiooaiy  system  it  is  neces- 
■ary  first  to  forai  an  estimate  of  the  probable  tnide  and  ihon  at 
otioo  to  estabtish  a  line  of  engines,  ropes,  etc.,  from  end  to  end.' 

It  vas  therefore  proposed  tliat  the  main  line  ehould  be 
worked  by  locomotives,  supplomeDted  by  two  fixed  enginea 
at  ihc  hill  just  outside  of  Liverpool.  Stephenson  was  ap- 
pointed engineer,  and,  as  conditions  were  more  favorable  than 
in  the  case  of  colliery  roads,  he  urged  strongly  against  any 
dependence  upon  staUonary  engines.  It  was  his  plan  to  carry 
out  as  carefully  as  poosible  the  tiieory  of  the  railway  that  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  experiments  in  1818.  His  views 
prevailed,  and  the  line  as  buill  had  no  grades  that  were  im- 
pnoticaUe  for  locomotives.  This  required  a  deep  cutting 
outside  of  Liverpool  —  the  Oli\*e  Mount  cutting  that  is 
nearly  two  miles  long  and  at  places  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
This  first  true  railway  tbua  represented  a  courageous  appli- 
cation of  the  new  principles. 

Stephenson  did  not  at  Tint  propose  to  oonoom  himsdf  tn 
any  way  with  the  kMMtnDtivos.  A  contest  had  tw  keoMdra 
beenproiKiscdbytbeoompanyealUagforlocomo-  '^*^ 
tivBS  of  nut  more  than  six  tons  in  weight.    The  engioos  that 

•  VfJkM.  3. :  Alport  i«  At  DiNttot*  tf  At  Umpool  ami  Hmtlmlm  ffiifl—g 

[PUiMWpbb.  uai},  7. 
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8t«pheiiBon  was  then  building  for  the  collieries  weif^ied  about 
twelve  tons,  and  under  the  circumstances  Stepbenson  did 
not  care  to  compete.  Mr.  Booth  proposed  to  m{)tlify  the 
existing  designs  of  the  locomotive  by  making  a  multi-tubular 
boiler,  and,  coming  to  Stepheoaon  with  this  suggeeUon,  of- 
fered to  combine  In  malting  a  locomotive  for  the  competition. 
The  scheme  was  taken  up.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Booth  worked  on  the  locomotive,  while  the  father  was  busy 
on  the  engineering  problems  of  the  line.  The  "  Rocket"  em- 
bodied a  number  of  new  features:  the  multi-tubular  boiler, 
an  improved  and  perfected  steam  blast,  and  a  simpUficatioa 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  and  driving-gear.  The 
engine  with  water  weighed  only  four  and  one  half  tons.  It 
wan  tinisbcd  well  ahead  of  time  and  tried  out  suoccsefully  at 
Killingworth.  Four  engines  were  entered  for  the  trial.  Two 
of  them  never  really  performed  at  all;  the  third,  the  "Nov- 
elty," was  at  first  the  favorite  among  the  spectator,  but  it 
broke  down  shortly  and  the  "Rocket"  held  the  field  aloae. 
Tiw  A  speed  of  twelve  mites  an  hour  was  required  by 

"R<K*«"  the  conditions  of  the  contest.  The  "Rocket" 
attained  this  speed  on  its  first  try-out,  and  later  cxccc-dcd  it. 
Thirteen  tons  of  freight  were  hauled  thirty-five  miles  in  one 
hour  and  forty-eight  minutes,  including  stops  —  a  speed  of 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour  was  attained.  Several  years  after- 
ward the  "Rocket"  was  driven  four  miles  in  four  and  one  half 
minutes. 

The  first  train  to  run  the  whole  length  of  tbo  line  was  run 
from  I.ivcri>ooI  to  Manchester  on  June  H,  1830.  The  trip 
was  made  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  twenty-seven  miles  per 
hour.  The  road  was  formally  opened  to  traffic  September 
16,  1830.  The  promoters  had  expected  to  securo  four  hun- 
dred passengers  a  day,  but  an  average  of  twelve  hundred  was 
Inmost  immediately  reached.  The  commanding  suodobs  ct 
the  road  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  with  reference  to  the 
future  of  this  mode  of  transportation,  and  although  the  road 
ii  not  really  the  first  to  be  built  its  opening  marls  the  real 
beginning  of  the  modem  railway. 
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n.  Growth  of  the  Railwat  Stbtem:  1830-1S46 

The  railway  was  not  at  once  rccogniied  aa  an  independent 
form  of  iuvestmcnt,  although  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line  paid  eig;bt  or  nine  per  cent  dividends  from  the  outset. 
The  general  money  market  did  not  become  interested  in  rail- 
way itharefl  until  1S43;  in  the  earlier  period,  raUwa>'3  were 
financed  by  local  funds.  They  were  promoted  by  coal-own- 
ers or  merchants  who  were  primarily  oonocmed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  facilities  of  transportation  in  c*piui  tor 
behalf  of  other  bufiincsa  interests.  The  usual  '*^'*y 
source  of  capital  was  the  mercantile  community  in  the  towna 
at  cither  end  of  the  line;  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  project 
was  typical  of  railway  projects  for  somewhat  more  than  a  div- 
ade.  The  development  of  railways  during  this  period  was 
dominated  by  local  interests,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Western  project,  the  lines  were  relatively  short  links 
which  did  not  in  any  case  a^ord  uninterrupted  conununicsr- 
tion  between  points  of  major  importance. 

Communication  between  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
London  was  controlled  by  four  separate  companies.  Traffic 
from  the  midland  cities,  Derby,  Nottingham,  to,a«„Bj,Be«« 
Leeds,  and  intermediate  points,  was  sen'ed  by  "'  »•  akort 
three  cl(«ely  related  lines,  which  secured  coq- 
noction  with  London  by  tranafer  to  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham at  Rugby.  The  actual  inconvenience  was  not  as  great 
as  might  be  imaginerl,  for  provititon  was  made  from  the  cut- 
est for  the  joint  use  of  stations  and  in  some  cases  for  the  joint 
use  of  portions  of  track.  The  stations  at  Birmingham  and 
Derby  wore  used  by  oil  the  roods,  tbou^  not  without  fric- 
tion. During  the  period  of  keenest  competition  between  the 
Bindttghani  and  Derby  and  the  Midland  Counties  Road  a 
locomotive  belonging  to  the  Midland  Countiae  Company 
was  "ciH}tured"  at  Derby  by  the  Birmingham  and  Derby: 
looomotivoi  wen  shunted  onto  the  siding  in  front  and  behind 

Attempts  were  made  also  to  deny 
full  facilities  In  the  use  of  the  sUtion,  but  the 
RMdi  ware  obliged  by  the  oourtt  to  fulfill  all  their  eDgagB- 


the  "enemy"  locomotive. 
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ments  to  each  other.  The  most  important  iiuttance  of  run- 
ning powers  if)  afforded  by  the  Manchester  and  Birmin^iam; 
ProTbioM  (or  this  Company  was  autJiorised  to  construct  a  line 
ibrouib  irasc  fJ^„^  Manchester  to  Crewe,  traffic  from  Crewe 
to  Birmingham  being  handled  over  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Jimction  Railway.  In  this  case  the  provision  was  an  out- 
come of  the  policy  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  undue  dupli- 
cation of  facilities.  There  vere  many  joalouace  among 
these  various  lines,  but  on  the  whole  the  common  intereela 
prevailed  and  the  facilities  were  used  with  significaQt  refei^ 
eooe  to  throuf^  trafhc  before  actual  amalgamation  took 
place.  Through  passenger  coaches  were  put  into  operation 
between  lioiidon  and  points  on  the  railroads  of  the  ^lidland 
lines  at  an  early  date,  and  the  coraplexitiea  of  the  division  of 
revenues  from  traffic  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Railway 
Clearing-nouse  in  1842.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  an  audit 
clerk  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  system  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  London  Clearing-House.  As  orifi^nally  ooofti- 
tuted,  the  Railway  Clearing-House  included  nine  ocmpanios. 
Although  the  roads  n-crc  built  as  independent  unita  they 
became  associated  in  syntems  at  an  early  date.  The  group 
SuiT  toiu-  of  lines  that  ultimately  became  the  London  and 
"*"  North  Western  constituted  a  cUstinot  group  al- 

most from  the  outaet.  The  Midland  Counties  Uqqb  were 
olosely  associated  with  the  London  and  Birmin^iam,  but 
their  position  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  sufficiently  dt»- 
tinct  to  make  them  a  fairly  separate  group  from  the  outut. 
This  group  of  lines  was  an  outgrowth  from  a  short  coal  road 
between  Leicester  and  Swannlngton.  This  Uttle  road  was 
built  in  1832  in  order  to  devdop  ooal  properties  at  Swan- 
nington,  the  facilities  of  the  railway  enabling  Uiese  mines  to 
compete  on  more  than  even  terms  with  the  mbce  of  the  Ere- 
wash  Valley  from  which  Ltncester  had  formerly  been  sup- 
plied by  water  transport.  The  Leicester  and  Bwauningtoo 
line  stirrod  the  coal-ownore  of  the  Erowash  Volley  to  ootiv* 
ity.  A  road  was  projected  to  afford  rail  transportation  for 
their  coal,  but  the  suggestions  of  certain  London  capitalists 
multed  in  the  expansion  of  Lho  origina]  sobeme.    Thi 
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was  finally  built  to  connect  Derby  and  Nottingham  with 
Rugby  by  way  of  Leicester;  the  extension  to  RuRby  gave  the 
region  a  connection  with  Ixindon.  The  project  to  dcvebp 
the  mines  of  the  Erewash  \'alley  was  abandoned  because  of  a 


pn^xwed  line  from  Derby  to  Leeds,  so  the  scheme  that  had 
^itarted  aa  project  for  a  coal  road  became  the  typical  acbt 
'for  coDiwotioDB  bctweoo  manufacturing  towns.    The  Nc 
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Midland,  between  Derby  and  Leeds,  and  the  Binmngharo 
and  Derby  were  chartered  and  built  at  about  the  same  time. 
For  a  short  period  tbc  two  roads  connecting  Derby  with  the 
London  and  Birmingham  engaged  in  severe  competition  for 
the  traffic  from  Leeds.  Preferential  rates  were  made  by  the 
Binningham  and  Derby  in  favor  of  through  traffic,  but  theso 
rates  were  disallowed  by  the  courts  on  suit  by  the  Midland 
Counties  line.  A  few  months  later  an  agreement  was  made 
n*flivt  to  amalgamate  all  three  lines,  and  in  1844  Par- 

■miifiiiiiMaiii  liamentary  sanction  was  obtained  for  the  fonn*- 
tion  of  the  Midland  Railway.  This  wa.s  the  nucleus  of  the 
first  of  the  modem  railway  systems  to  be  formed  by  amalga- 
mation. The  component  parts  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  were  united  in  18-16. 

The  development  of  the  Great  Western  thus  brou^t 
Into  existence  three  of  the  great  companies  which  were  latar 
Tii«Gr«i  to  compete  for  the  London-Liverpool  traffic. 
*•*'""  The  Great  Western,  however,  was  not  the  re- 

sult of  amalgamations.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
other  projects  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  scheme  for  connecting  Lon- 
don and  Bristol,  but  the  project  really  went  far  beyond  tho 
limits  of  a  scheme  to  serve  purely  local  interests.  This  road 
was  sur\'eyed  by  Brunei  and  hb  influence  appears  not  only 
in  certain  technical  details  of  engineering,  but  also  In  the 
general  conception  of  the  road.  In  a  report  made  to  the  com- 
pany in  1838,  Brunei  sketched  the  destiny  of  the  Great 
Weetern. 


The  Great  Western  Railrond  [he  saytt]  broke  ground  in  an  en- 
tirely new  district,  in  uliich  nulroods  were  unkuown.  At  prawot, 
it  ooiomands  thin  district,  and  has  already  sent  forth  bnaobes 
wbioh  emlwace  nearly  all  that  cui  bolong  to  it,  and  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  company  if  it  dots  not  effectually  and  pcnuansotly  no* 
cure  to  itwif  tho  whole  trade  of  this  portion  of  Baglond,  with  lha( 
of  South  Wsilix,  and  tho  South  of  Ireland:  not  by  a  forced  monop- 
oly, which  could  oorer  long  rtaist  tho  wants  of  the  public,  but  by 
such  attention  to  these  wants  u  shall  ren<)er  may  cunipcliltoo  uo- 
DaeMsaiy  and  bopelew.  8uch  ia  the  pontion  of  the  Great  Wtatera 
Railway.  It  could  have  no  oonnocUon  with  any  othur  of  the  main 
lioMy  and  tho  principal  braoebet  likely  to  b«  tuado  wura  w«U  oofr* 
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eldered,  and  nlmost  formed  port  of  tbo  origtnnl  pl&n,  nor  coa  Uhsd 
be  dependent  upon  any  other  existiiig  lines  for  the  traffio  which 
they  will  bring  to  the  oiain  trunk.* 

The  Great  Western  was  thus  conceived  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem that  should  primarily  depend  upon  a  monopoly  of  traffic 
in  an  entire  region.  It  was  certainly  the  first  of  the  mitwa)!! 
to  be  planned  in  the  modem  spirit,  with  a  new  to  what  we 
may  call  commercial  strategy.  The  ultimate  extejislons  to 
Oxford  and  Liverpool  were  not  foreseen  by  Brunei,  but  the 
domination  of  the  west  of  England  n-as  part  of  ^^ 
the  plan.  The  notion  that  the  road  was  to  be 
somewhat  isolated  induced  Brunei  to  modify  in  some  details 
the  character  of  the  engineering  work.  The  gauge  of  the  roads 
in  the  north,  built  by  Stephenson,  or  under  the  influence  of 
his  ideop.  was  the  four-foot-etght'4nd-ODe-balf-inch  gauge 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  tram  wagons  of  the  colliery 
Unea.  Brund  felt  that  this  gauge  was  not  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  railway.  There  was  too  littJe  room  between  fl 
the  wheels  for  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  . 
locomotive,  and  thiTe  wa^  not  sufficient  xtubiU  ty  to  make  high 
Bpeedfl  as  easy  of  attainnwnt.  He  therefore  recommended  fl 
ft  Beven-foot  gauge,  confident  tlutt  the  flight  additional  ex- 
pense involved  in  laying  the  roadbed  would  be  reco\'cred  in 
economies  of  operation.  It  was  difficult  to  aecure  ParliamoD- 
tary  authority  for  the  gauge,  and  the  charter  as  finally  ap- 
proved omitted  all  reference  to  the  gauge.  The  policy  was 
defended  to  the  stockholders  by  the  report  cited  above, 
and  for  a  couMidcrablo  period  the  argument  pro\-od  to  bo 
•ound.  The  devdopmrnt  of  cnntactx  with  the  roads  of 
the  London- Li vcrp(x>l  traffic  region,  howex'er,  rendered  tlw 
differeooe  in  the  gauge  unfortunate.  The  Great  Western 
began  to  adapt  its  line  to  the  oorthem  gauge  at  an  early 
date,  at  Bnt  by  adding  a  Uilrd  rail  bo  that  both  gaogea 
oould  bo  used,  latterly  by  a  complete  obandoimicnt  of  the 
broadgauge.  It  must  bocoofetued  tJiat  Urunel'scontontionB 
won  tochmcally  sound:  there  wen  advantages  b  tiva  broad 

>  BrawU  L.TImLtf*!^  I.  K.  Bnund  (LoadoD,  U70),  106. 
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gauge,  but  it  was  introduced  too  lato  to  be  adopted  generally 
and  uniformity  proved  to  be  more  important  than  the  highest 
possible  technical  efficiency. 

The  development  of  mads  up  to  1846  was  primarily 
non-competitive.  Such  episodes  of  competitive  pnicUoes  u 
appeared  were  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  sjfitemB 
that  become  the  basis  of  the  keen  atrug^fs  of  the  fifties. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  early  period  is  purely  fonnativB, 
dominated  by  the  actual  biiildinp  of  the  primary  trunk  lines 
and  only  incidentally  affected  by  considerations  of  hi^ 
strategy  and  politics. 


III.  Tan  Rise  of  CoMPErmiON :  1840-1873 

Some  portions  of  England  do  not  afford  suflScient  traffic 
to  offer  opportimity  to  more  than  one  railway  system,  so 
that  these  regions  have  been  monopoUjed  by  particular  lines 
c«B|wiiiiv«  from  the  outset.  The  eastern  counties  and  the 
*^*^^  southwest  are  both  essentially  non-competitive 

re^ons.  The  density  of  traffic  in  the  London-Liverpiml 
district  and  the  traffio  between  London  and  Scotland  led 
to  competition  as  »oon  as  the  railway  network  began  to  ap- 
proach its  ultimate  form.  Lines  built  for  local  purposes  pos- 
seBsed  signirieancc  from  the  point  of  vievt  of  throu^i  tnifSe, 
80  that  competition  emerged  where  none  was  originally 
planned.  The  history  of  the  lines  engaged  in  the  competltivo 
struggle  involves  so  many  matters  of  general  policy  that  it 
oveTshadows  for  the  general  student  the  atorj-  nf  the  other 
lines  whoso  development  is  primarily  intereitling  from  the 
technicnl  incidents  of  the  engineering  problems  in\*olved. 
The  economist  is  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  network  that  throw  light  upon 
the  relations  between  the  railways,  the  traders,  and  the 
public. 

The  first  great  strugRle  between  railways  was  the  outcome 
CsMDlatiMot  °'  ^^'^  completion  of  two  routes  to  Scotland. 
iha  SMich  Tlie  east  coast  route  was  first  developed  In  its 
mnnirMim  northerly  section.  As  early  as  !S.3S-3fi,  mer- 
chants of  York,  led  by  George  liudson*  projected  Uoes  to 
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ooQQCct  York  with  the  Midland  lines  at  Leeds  and  other 
lines  U)  afford  a  Scottish  connection.  The  section  between 
York  and  Leeds  waa  mod  completed  and  the  miU  were  ex- 
tended northward  by  easystagea.  In  IS41  the  rails  stopped 
at  Darlington :  extension  to  Newcastle  was  authorized  in  the 
followini  year  and  opened  in  1846.  The  Ncw<'ast!(>- Ber- 
wick Bcction  waa  opened  in  October,  1847;  and  as  Scotch 
oompaniefl  had  been  at  work  oo  the  Edinburgh  end  since 
1844,  it  waa  possible  to  offer  through  service  from  London 
to  Edinburgh.  The  trip  was  made  in  thirteen  hours  and 
ten  niinutes;  an  all-rail  route  except  for  the  gap  caused  by 
Uie  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle.  Meanwhile  the  London  and  North  Western  in- 
teresta  hod  been  at  work  on  a  w«t  coast  route,  via  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle,  which  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  in 
February,  1848.  The  fimt  trains  on  this  route  ran  on  a 
fifteeo-and-one'hair-hour  schedule,  but  by  July  the  trains 
were  making  the  journey  to  Edinburgh  in  twdvc  hours.  In 
the  fall  the  Tyne  bridge  was  completed,  but  the  east  coast 
senicc  was  hampered  by  the  dependence  upon  the  London 
and  North  Western  for  connections  between  Rugby  and 
London,  and  in  this  service  there  wore  discriminations  in 
favor  of  the  passengers  and  freight  that  were  booked  for 
Scotch  points  via  the  west  coast  rout«.  The  Midland  lines 
were  not  likely  to  feel  any  conflict  of  interests  with  the 
Yorkshire  lines. 

The  difficulties  that  were  experienced  by  the  Yorksliire 
UncA  in  securing  an  adequate  London  connection  after  1848, 
gave  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  various  undoa  nd 
projects  that  were  Iwing  considered  (or  a  direct  ^"^ 
connection  between  York  and  London.  Schemes  for  such  a 
Uae  had  been  projected  after  a  fashion  as  early  as  1833; 
surveys  wore  made  for  a  line  to  be  called  the  G  rand  Northern, 
with  a  main  line  from  London  to  York  via  Cambridge  and 
Oi^nsborout^.  Other  schemes  fallowed  in  close  succeedon 
for  local  and  tiimugh  lines,  but  all  thme  early  scbemes  failed 
beoauw  of  tlie  lukewarm  support  given  by  the  mecehants  of 
York,    lliey  felt  ibat  the  main  point  was  to  got  some  mil 
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connection  with  London  even  if  it  were  not  direct,  and,  upon 
the  development  of  the  North  Midland  project,  they  were 
satisfied  to  build  a  link  down  to  Leeds.  Thus  for  a  period 
of  years,  rouglily  183o-45,  the  projects  for  direct  connection 
between  York  and  London  were  promoted  almost  exclu- 
uvely  by  tbc  residents  of  various  Uncolmhiro  towns  that 
were  still  without  any  rail  connections;  local  intcrceta  were 
advanced  for  tbc  building  of  a  line  that  was  meet  important 
with  reference  to  through  traffic.  The  local  capitalists  were 
not  able  to  E«cure  adequate  funds  to  pu&h  tbe  project 
through,  and  thus  a  project  which  was  initiated  quite  early 
was  late  in  realization.  In  1S44  Hudson  and  the  Midland 
interests  went  so  far  as  to  support  some  oompctmg  proj- 
ects for  roads  in  Lincolnshire  with  the  express  purpose  of 
defeating  or  at  least  delating  the  building  of  any  direct 
London- York  line. 

The  attitude  of  these  capitalists  must  have  changed  in  tha 
course  of  tbe  long  Paliamcntary  contests  that  grew  out  o!  ^ 
the  great  mass  of  London-York  projects  depoiuted  in  1S44.fl 
They  foresaw  the  condit  ions  that  became  a/*tuul  by  1848,  and  ™ 
Tb«  OtMi         became  interested  in  the  early  completion  of  a 
flocibm  throu^  line  from  London  to  York.     Alto-reo- 

ord-breaking  hearings,  one  of  the  through  projects  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Coumions,  and,  after  consolidation  with 
another  similar  project,  was  finally  authorized  as  the  Groat 
Northern  Railway  in  Juno,  1846.  Portions  of  the  tine  were 
opened  for  traffic  in  1850,  but  negotiations  were  begim  some- 
what earlier  with  reference  to  rates  between  competing  jxiint*!. 

The  London  and  North  West«m,  assistod  by  the  Midland 
as  a  subservient  ally.  endcAvored  to  exclude  the  Great 
Northern  from  all  possible  traQic  and  r>n)poi<cd  arrangomcDtn 
BMiit  which  would  afford  minimum  facihtiee  for  tbe 

naaMTM  handling  of  such  traffic  as  involved  joint  actlv. 
ity.  Branches  were  built  into  Great  Northern  territor>',  the' 
Scotch  companies  asBociatod  with  tbc  I^ndon  and  North' 
Western  were  penuaded  to  refuse  traffic  and  coaneeUong, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  local  east  and  wert 
)inca  to  boycott  the  new  rood.    Theoe  hostile  measuns  were 
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carried  to  extraordinary  lengths:  the  Ktanchcster,  Sheffield, 
and  IJncolnsbire  refuaod  to  exchange  traffic  at  Retford,  and 
at  Grimsby  placed  blocks  on  the  rails  to  prevent  the  Great 
Northern  from  using  ite  running  powers.  At  Uetford,  sta- 
tion authorities  refuited  to  supply  water  to  the  locomntivee 
of  the  Great  Northern.  Tinie-tahle«  were  arranged  with  a 
view  to  producing  a  manmum  degree  of  inconvenience  to 
pMBBngere  using  the  new  lino.  The  opening  of  increased 
portions  of  the  Great  Northern  lino  produced  a  wild  rate  war 
among  the  roads  8<?ekinK  passengers  to  tbo  Exhibition  of 
1861:  round-trip  fares  from  the  West  Ri<Ung  to  London  fell 
from  fifteen  shillings  to  ton.  and  then  to  five  ahilUngs.  Finally, 
the  Great  Northern  agent  at  I.*eilM  declared  that  the  Great 
Northern  fare  would  be  sixpence  Ic^  than  any  fare  declared 
by  any  other  road. 

This  rate  war  was  proceeding  simultaneously  with  ne- 
gotiations among  the  roadtt  for  a  division  of  trafiic  and  an 
agreement  as  to  rates.  The  general  principle  of  a  traffic 
pool  had  been  assumed  at  the  outset,  and  it  was  tim  OM*toa* 
equally  clear  that  there  must  be  rate  ngreemeats,  ■"•'^ 
but  nuittcra  of  detail  proved  such  an  obetaole  that  it  was 
neoeBsary  to  call  in  as  arbitrator  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  The  London  and  North 
Western  had  originally  proposed  a  division  of  traffic  on  the 
baste  of  traffic  then  carried :  the  Great  Northern  wished  the 
award  to  be  based  on  its  capacity  to  handle  traffic  when  all 
ha  (aoilitics  should  be  complfte.  The  award  finally  made 
was  baaed  upon  somewhat  arbitrary  percentagee,  the  Great 
Northorn  being  awarded  sixty-throe  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
of  the  nwst  intensely  diMputt^d  area — Linoolntflire.  This 
Gladstone  award  covered  only  the  traffic  sotith  of  York. 
The  Scotch  traffic  had  caused  somewhat  lees  trouble  so  that 
the  roods  hod  reached  an  agreement  privately  in  March,  1851 . 
The  arraogement  involved  eight  companies  and  is  therefore 
knownas  the  "Oetui^e  Agreement":  theoom-  twoctxpta 
pules  included  were  the  I^ndoo  ami  North  *«»~»*' 
Waslatn.  the  Lanoastor  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Caledonian, 
eooatituting  the  west  ooast  group;  the  North  British,  the 
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York,  Nen-castio  and  Bcmick,  the  York  and  North  Mid- 
land, and  the  Great  Northern,  constituting  the  east  coast 
route;  and  the  Midland,  which  at  this  time  was  hardly  momj 
that  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  great  conipctitivaj 
syatems. 

The  Octuple  Agreement  was  relatively  unfavorable  to 
Great  Northern;  it  recdved  no  share  in  the  traffic  of  GIos- ' 
gow,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  and  only  an  unsatisfactory  shoro 
of  the  traffic  with  Ediiiburp^,  Berwick,  and  Newcaatle. 
These  arrangements  were  distinctly  less  amiable  than  the 
arrangements  between  the  London  and  North  Western  and 
the  Great  Weetera  with  reference  to  competitive  traffic.  la 
thoeti  negotiations  provision  was  made  for  charging  equid 
rates  ba-sed  on  the  shortest  or  most  advantageous  route;  in 
dealing  with  the  Great  Northern  the  directors  of  the  LoD* 
don  and  North  Western  were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  new 
tine  OS  an  equal,  and  the  agreements  were  merely  a  kind  of 
truce  which  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  trafhc  of  the  Great  Northern.  The  London  and  North 
Western  urged  paswngcrs  to  buy  tickets  to  intermediate 
points  and  from  such  places  to  London,  rates  being  arranged 
to  reduoG  the  total  fare  below  the  level  pro\'idod 
for  in  the  award.  Thore  was  thus  little  quolift- 
cation  of  competition  in  thU  district  even  during  the  lim- 
ited period  of  these  agreements.  The  contest  for  dominfr* 
tion  of  the  disputed  territory  oontinuet]  without  serious 
interruption.  The  actual  rate  war,  however,  waa  a  sub- 
ordinate feature  of  the  struggle  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  agreements. 

The  primary  object  of  both  oompaoies  was  to  aaoaro  mora ' 
complete  control  of  the  two  independent  lines  aervliig 
A]iuiK«*«d      Lincolnshire  and  the  West  Riding.     Both  of 
coMt>r-.uuii«t  tiiprtc  lines,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
ccdoshire,  and  the  Midland  hud  been  raielUtes  of  the  LoD- J 
don  and  North  Wottern,  but  the  Great  Northern  did  notB 
give  up  hope  of  fonning  an  nltijuioc  with  them.    Overturee 
tvore  mii'In  Ni  thr  Midland  directors  in  May,  1862,  proposing 
unudgaiiuttion  with  the  Great  Northern.    The  moment 
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favorable,  for  althouKh  there  had  been  a  similar  proposal 
from  the  London  and  North  Western,  proceedinga  from  that 
quarter  bad  become  involved  in  difficulties  as  to  the  details 


\ 


of  the  exchange  of  securitice.  The  Midland  directore  were 
IcM  favorable  to  the  London  and  North  Western  alliance 
than  they  had  ever  be^^,  and  it  \»  barely  poBstbte  that  the 
hopes  of  ttia  Great  Northoro  might  have  been  realized  if 
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there  had  been  some  Uttle  dlfTerenoe  in  the  timing  of  the 
various  propoeitions.  The  London  and  North  Wmtcrn. 
however,  succeeded  in  winnins  the  Midland  over  to  ita  old 
allegiance  and  in  1853  applicntion  was  madu  to  rarliameitt 
for  authority  to  amalgamate  the  two  systemg. 

This  proposal  involved  a  truly  momentous  dccluion.  If 
the  amalgamation  were  permitted,  the  London  and  North 
Wostora  with  its  allies  in  Scotland  would  have  oontxolled  all 
PnpiMbfM  the  Liverpool-London  traffic,  the  traffic  of  tho 
'""'^"■*"  midlands,  and  would  have  dominated  the  Scotch 
traffic.  The  Caledonian  proposed  to  amalgamate  with  tbo 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  so  that  the  east  oooHt  cnmimnles 
would  have  had  little  chance  to  necure  any  traffic  beyond  F!din- 
bundi-  These  proposals  raised  the  issue  between  the  definite 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  monopoly  and  application  of 
the  principle  of  competition  to  railways  in  the  regionn  "f  grwit- 
est  traffic  demuty.  It  waa  acknowledged  by  all  that  there 
were  re^ons  in  which  railways  must  needs  possms  a  monop- 
oly, but  this  proposal  of  a  substantial  monopoly  of  thetraffio 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  could  not  bo  aooq>ted  u 
a  n»att<-r  of  counw. 

The  whole  matter  was  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  of  which  Mr.  Cardwell  was  chairman 
and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  competition  among  the  rail- 
HaintnuM  «i  ways.  It  Cannot  be  denied  that  this  decision 
ooint«tid<M  exercised  an  important  influenoe  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  network  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  decision  was  unwise,  but  if  the  ch<^oe 
between  monopoly  and  competition  is  to  be  criticised  ths 
matter  Hhould  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings  and  due  atten- 
tion given  to  the  situation  in  1853  as  well  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  decision  upon  subsequent  railway-building.  The  ulU- 
mate  effect  of  the  deoison  was  the  creation  of  the  cxttfudoni 
of  the  Midland  system  to  London  and  to  Scotland.  The 
Midland  could  not  exist  as  an  independent  line  between 
the  London  and  North  Wcetera  on  one  Btdo  and  Uio  Groat 
Northern  on  the  other  side.  A  third  oompoUtive  system 
iras  thus  created  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  ParUamant. 
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The  accomplished  result  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
railnray  map  for  I8S5;  the  Midland  system  developed  coo- 
□cctioQS  with  London,  via  Bedford  and  St.  Albans;  witii 
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Uverpool,  via  Manch«Tter;  with  Scotland,  via  Settle,  Ap- 
pleby, and  CarliKlo.  The  extenaion  to  Briatol  that  was 
mado  in  the  early  period  was  further  developed  by  Ibe  Una 
to  Swonitea.    Id  its  final  (oim  the  Midland  <y8t«m  powMaed 
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outlets  to  important  points  on  oil  coaats  and  tbtu  eo 
into  competition  with  all  the  great  railway  sj'Btents. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  results  waa  difficult.  When 
tlie  proposed  amalgamatioa  of  1853  waa  denied  by  Parlia- 
ment the  two  oompaoies  contented  ihemsetvee  with  a  eecrat 
Oww*  at  um  joint-purse  agreement  which  was  not  discovered 
>«««i»*u-  until  1857.  The  official  of  the  Great  North- 
ern discovered  it  unexpectedly  and  uwtd  their 
knowlc<lgo  to  put  an  end  to  the  alliance  bctwoon  tlie  London 
and  North  Western  and  the  Midland.  The  extcnaion  from 
Lvicc^tcr  tu  Hitchin  via  JiMUinl  wm  opened  in  that  year  so 
that  a  rapprochement  with  the  Great  Northern  wan  easy 
and  natural.  Aft^r  the  opening  of  this  line  the  Midland 
enjoyed  a  strategic  position  between  the  rival  companies 
on  cither  side;  it  could  divert  considerable  raaases  of  LrafTio 
to  either  road,  and  by  skillful  u»e  of  this  possibility  the  Mid- 
land was  able  to  maintain  it«etf  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  existence.  Both  roads  discriminated  againsl 
the  London  traffic  from  the  Midland,  but  each  could  be 
played  off  against  the  other  so  readily  that  neither  was  abla 
to  work  serious  injury  to  the  Midland.  Arrangemeni  ww 
made  for  the  Midland  to  use  the  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern 
between  Hitchin  and  liOndon,  so  that  Midland  train.'?  began 
to  ojwrate  din^ctly  to  London  in  1858,  thouj^i  the  traffic  was 
frvquently  otetruclcd  by  discreetly  contrived  diHicultiea 
in  the  yards  and  terminals.  Work  on  an  Independent  en- 
trance to  London  was  begun  in  1860,  but  the  tennioal  at 
St.  Pancras  and  the  line  to  Bedford  were  not  oompleted  un 
1869.  The  Scotch  connections  wctc  still  slower  in  do\clo 
ment.  The  line  to  Carlisle  waaopcncd  for  frei^t  in  .VuguMt, 
1875.  The  lines  in  Scotland  were  not  authorimd  until  after 
the  opening  of  the  Carlutle  line  and  wore  completed  eouiiidc: 
ably  later. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  ^fidland  as  a  competing  trunk  UUi 
to  liverpool  and  the  north  tnaile  the  competitive  ii 
among  the  roads  more  complex  and  bitter.     Tim  nv: 
between  the  Great  Nortlivm  and  the  London  and  No: 
Wmlero  was  not  diminished,  Lhou|^  at  tinm  both 
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combined  to  keep  the  Midland  out  of  varioua  towns;  the 
annals  of  thoeo  years  thus  cuustitute  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  competitive  milroading. 

The  position  of  the  Midland  made  it  diflicult  to  com- 
pete on  even  tenns  for  passenger  trafHc,  so  the  road  finally 
adopted  an  cntin^Iy  new  policy  toward  tliird-class  pas- 
sengers which  ultimately  revolutionised  condi-  TUrt<kH 
tions  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  tiiird-class  p"*"**™ 
passenger  had  not  been  encouraged.  Third-dass  passage 
pracUcolIy  amounted  to  the  privilege  of  riding  in  an  open 
flat-car  without  feats,  on  and  among  such  baggage  as 
might  happen  to  be  thrown  into  the  car.  The,  schedule  of 
the  train  was  adapted  to  the  character  of  thix  niixetl  tralTio, 
and,  as  may  be  suppoi«ed,  the  conditions  of  the  journey  were 
determined  by  the  requiremcnta  of  odlccttng  and  handling 
freight.  A  journey  that  involved  no  changes  required  at 
least  twice  the  length  of  time  that  was  necessary  for  the 
first-  and  second-clam  psftsengen,  and  if  it  l>ecame  necessary 
to  make  connections  with  other  trains  the  de!a>'s  at  junctions 
might  be  prdongnlindpfinitdy.  In  short,  third-class  passage 
was  paaaeztger  service  only  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  humans 
were  carried;  the  service  was  precisely  the  same  service  that 
WAS  rendered  to  cattle  and  miscellaneous  freight.  In  1844, 
after  Parliamentarj'  inquiry,  the  roads  were  required  to  run 
a  certain  number  of  third-class  trains  at  a  fare  of  a  penny  a 
mile.  Thb  afforded  some  guarantee  that  there  would  be 
trninn  at  reasonable  hours,  but  there  waa  no  improvement 
ill  the  accommodations. 

It  was  thus  a  revolutionaiy  step  when  the  Midland,  m 
1872,  announced  that  tliird-claga  coaches  would  be  carried 
on  all  trains  bogiuniug  April  1.  This  policy  pmvetl  to  be 
so  ftucceAsful  Ituit  sooond  class  was  abolished  in  -n,*  MtdiMd 
1874,  first  and  second  clawcs  being  combined  at  p***^ 
Cms  which  reprcaeoted  a  reduotioo  on  the  old  fint-elass 
ntM.  Theae  duuiges  wen  aooompanied  by  improvements 
in  tlio  cluiracter  of  accommodations  provided  for  the  third 
class,  and  the  difTt-renros  that  have  come  to  rxbit  betwooQ 
otrndiUona  in  l-.!iiB[and  and  the  Continootal  railways  an 
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due  to  this  departure  of  the  Midland  Railmty.  The  other 
roads  were  forced  to  adopt  the  new  policy,  thouj^  it  waa 
many  years  before  the  full  lesulta  were  embodied  in  theprao> 
tice  of  all  the  railways. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILWAYS 

FoRSiGN  writera  have  frequently  criticized  the  procedure 
[foUowod  in  England  in  the  grant  of  railway  charters  on  thaj 

lunds  of  extravagant  expenditure  ui  logal  fees  PuUatBMtuj 
^Bnd  in  preliminary-  survej-s.    These  charges  un-  «»p«^'«» 
doubtedly  increased  tlie  coets  of  confitructing  railways  in 
,  Great  Britain  and  in  part  explain  the  high  costs  of  constnie- 
[tion  relatively  to  other  countries.    One  of  the  reviews  piib- 
Jtshcd  in  1849  comparative  6gures  of  costs  of  constructioa] 
[Vbich  indicate  the  divergence  among  the  various  countries::] 

CotU  of  JtttOraaia  ro-  miU  > 

Uiuce(18(at«0.. £8,000 

Pnwfai 10,000 

Awtria 11,300 

Small  Qennan  States 19,000 

Gnat  Briuia  (selected  UnsB)..... 60,916 

The  figures  for  Uic  British  railways  are  on  average  for  ten 
tinc»  that  must  be  fairly  representative.  One  railroad,  the 
Btnckwall  Railroad,  coat  £289,000  per  mito,  but  this  ex- 
penditure was  due  largdy  to  the  great  difTiculty  of  secur- 
ing entrance  to  a  populous  city.  ParliamcQlary 
alone  averaged  between  jClOOO  and  £6000  per  mile,  about  as 
much  as  the  total  cost  in  the  United  States.  Laud  involvi^ 
an  average  expenditure  of  £10,000  or  £15,000.  The 
of  the  charter  and  Uieland  thus  exroeded  the  costs  of  tbo' 
entire  investment  in  the  Central  ICuntpcan  states. 

Such  expenditure  can  easily  be  made  to  seem  cxtmvagant, 
but  one  must  be  cautious  in  pasxiug  iudgment  upon  tbeoD 
facts.  When  all  due  allowance  lias  been  mode  for  these 
prcluuinar>'  rxpendituroa  the  actufU  outlay  nn  cm»«c< 
the  line  is  nlill  for  grcstor  tlion  the  outlay  in  the  ^''^ ' 
European  states  and  in  America.  The  British  lines  were  more 
•  AorU  BrtHA  Batimm  (ISU).  SH. 
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carefully  graded  and  more  solidly  built  than  moet  Unas 
other  countries.    The  principles  of  George  Stephonson  wen 
more  tborouglily  carried  out  in  Great  Rritain,  partly  per- 
haps because  tJiey  were  better  understood,  partly  no  doubt 
because  there  was  promise  of  trafHo  that  juatlflcd  mioli  expen- 
diture.   The  history  of  nulroads  in  England  differs  from  th< 
history  of  roadH  In  other  countricM  io  many  details 
there  was  no  need  to  stimulate  traffic.     In  most  parts 
Great  Britain  there  was  such  need  of  the  railways  that  ovei 
the  more  ambitious  undertAlcings  were  able  to  earn  hanc 
some  profits  from  Die  outjtet.    The  actual  earnings  per 
were  probably  hi^er  in  the  early  decades  than  tliey  wi 
later  when  the  low  eamings  of  feeden  reduced  the  average.! 
Brititih  railways  were  not  speculative  ventures  as  they  were ' 
in  many  countries;  a  charter  wa«  not  merely  a  hope,  but  a 
valuable  franchise.    The  extraordinary  contests  in  Porli^ 
ment  cannot  be  understood  if  thm  fact  in  not  keenly  appr^ 
ciated,  and  the  elaborate  procedure  would  have  been  wh' 
imneoessary  if  the  rights  involved  had  been  less  important. 

At  the  same  time  one  must  realize  that  the  railroads 
not  subjected  to  any  special  procedure  in  obtaining  charters. 
Parliamentary  procedure  on  canal  bills,  turnpike  bills,  en- 
doetures,  railroads,  and  public  utilities  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  deep  regard  of  eight«entlh- 
century  English  thought  for  property  rights  and  vested 
itercsta  of  all  kinds.  It  was  a  fixed  principle  of  Engli 
Blation  that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  his  propert; 
vitbout  due  process  of  law.  Applications  for  privileges 
which  might  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  othen 
were  thus  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  they  were  acted 
upon.  The  details  of  the  procedure  in  Parliament  developed 
rapidly  at  the  be^noing  of  the  mueteeuih  century  and  hod 
begun  to  a^ume  definite  form  when  railway  projects  cams 
before  the  House. 

The  project  paawd  throu^  two  distbot  stages,  one  prior. 
to  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  one  subsequent  to  the  tnti 
duotion  of  the  project  into  Parliament  as  a  bill.    Detailed 
muveya  were  required  to  be  deported  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
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not  later  than  tlio  February  preceding  the  sesMon  in  which 
the  bill  was  to  be  introduced.   Notices  wero  pvtuamury 

-jequirod  to  be  sent  to  all  londowncis  affected.  J"*^"*" 

^After  1}^5  the  Board  of  Trade  made  r^K»>t  on  the  projecta 

!  submitted.  A  petition  waa  then  submitted  to  the  Bouse 
which  really  contained  the  text  of  the  bill  or  ^barter.  This 
waa  immediately  refentKl  to  the  Standing  Orders  Commi^J 

'  tee,  a  permanent  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  wt 
duty  it  waa  to  ascertain  if  all  preliminary-  requirements  had 

.been  complied  with  and  to  secure  from  the  promotore  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  signifirance  of  the  project  to  warrant 
detailed  examination  of  the  scheme.    This  committee  held 
a  hearing,  but  in  theory  it  was  merely  a  cross-examanation  of  i 
the  promoters  and  their  witnceaea.    At  times  members  of  the 

^«oinmittee  who  were  hostile  to  the  project  called  witnesses 
to  testify  against  the  project,  though  the  hearing  was  not 

fpresumod  to  be  oonteotious.    If  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
ittee  af^rovod  the  prcambto  of  the  petition  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced embodjnng  ^e  petition  presented  to  the  House. 

The  bill  then  followed  the  usual  Farliamenlary  course: 
three  readings  in  each  House,  together  with  a  careful  scrutiny^ 
of  the  detaiU  of  the  meaxiu-e  in  small  committees  of  eacKi 
House.    There  was  no  debate  in  eitlier  House  in  the  ordinaiy 

Lwme  of  the  terra  debate;  artual  consideration  of  the  hill 

F«u  ddegatod  to  the  small  committees  which  followed  s 
quad-judicial  procedure.     The  promoters  were  under  obU>] 
gation  to  prove  the  expediency  of  tlicir  project,  and  all  wfa< 
property  ri^ts  were  affected  might  come  before  the 
nittee,  personally  or  throu^  counsel,  to  object.    Tbt 

l^ltoarings  were  tlie  chief  Eourco  of  expense.    At  times  they 
unduly  oontvntioui*. 
The  haarlngs  on  the  bills  concerned  with  London  to  York 
projeots  in  1845  lasted  seventy  days.     U^xisting  railroadij 
whose  traffic  mi^t  be  affected  had  a  riRltt  to  appear  befoi»] 
the  committees,  so  that  the  stiuggle  between  ^^ 
foods  becan  at  timoa  before  the  projected  com- 

^pedng  lines  were  chartered.    The  oxtcnmve  uko  of  nmninit 
3weni  in  the  eariy  decades  of  English  railway  history  wi 
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the  outcome  of  the  unwUlingncsx  of  tbeee  committees  Co  a|>* 
prove  projects  that  involved  the  oonstruction  of  paraUel  Itna. 
Ill  this  as  in  many  other  ways  thews  committees  exerted  » 
notable  influence  upon  the  development  of  niilroada.  It  t« 
obviously  impossible  to  paas  any  general  judgment  upon  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  theae  committooB,  but  it  would 
Bccm  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  Ihoir  work 
waa  not  without  public  advantage.  There  was  at  least  flome 
conscientious  effort  to  examine  these  scbemee  with  refe. 
euce  to  tlie  int«n>iit  of  the  public  and  of  partiw  direct) 
affected.  WTiether  the  results  were  commcnBurate  with 
cost  or  not  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  charters  granted  to  rmlwaysweromoddod  onthetdre^ 
pike  and  canal  charters  of  the  late  d^teenth  cejitury.  T 
general  form  of  the  charter  was  established  in  1801  by 
Sufxebamra  cti^rl^r  granted  to  the  WanflBworth  and  Croy- 
don Railway^  a  tram  Unc  designed  to  cany 
heavy  freighL  The  organization  of  the  company  was  pro- 
vided for;  compensation  to  landowners  stated;  maximum 
tolls  listed.  These  tolls  were  presumed  to  be  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  hauling  goods  on  the  line  by  wagons  and 
horses  belonging  to  private  individuals.  The  Uue  waa 
deemed  to  be  a  kind  of  ttunpike,  a  common  way  pmviilcd 
by  the  company  for  the  use  of  individuals.  This  concci 
tdon  of  the  railway  persisted  for  a  kmg  time.  The  Stock 
and  Darlington,  for  instance,  made  no  provision  for  Hi 
carriage  of  passengers.  The  right  was  leased  to  an  individ*! 
'  ual  who  furnished  the  coaches  and  honm.  The  Uv 
and  Manchester  line  was  operated  by  the  oompaay  cxd 
sively,  and  it  was  soon  recognized  that  the  railroad 
"  by  nature  a  monopoly."  This  phrase  meant  that  the 
pany  must  Deoesaarily  exercise  exclusive  control  of  all  roll- 
ing sbKk  on  the  tine;  it  was  an  att^-mpl  to  oxproH  the 
difference  between  railways  and  the  tunipikcs  and  cai 
But  no  changes  wen  made  in  the  provisions  of  nulsvaycl 
tcra  defining  the  toDs  to  bo  charged.  DBVpite  Iho  enduni 
bkteotion  of  Parliament  to  regulate  chargM,  the  nulwa: 
wen  nwUy  free  to  make  such  rates  as  they  plouod. 
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The  dwirsbility  of  a  definite  policy  toward  the  roads  was 
clearly  seen  by  a  few  indinduals  almost  at  the  outset.  The 
chief  ad%'Qcat«  of  gystcmatic  rcfnilfttion  was  lucdbitiiM 
James  Morrison,  a  member  of  Parliftment  with-  p"p**^ 
out  official  poeitioo.  In  the  soseton  of  1S36  ho  brought  in 
a  bill  proposing  thnt  all  niilway  charters  should  be  subject  to 
revision  or  wiilidrawiU  witliin  a  stated  term  of  years,  and 
that  eftoh  company  Fihoul<l  make  a  return  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  each  year,  ghowinK  the  gross  income,  the  expenditures, 
,  and  the  passengers  and  freight  carried.  Kvoo  this  moderate 
'  proposal  seemed  unwise  to  the  majority  of  the  House  and 
opposition  was  tw  general  that  the  bill  was  withdmn*a  before 
there  had  been  any  serious  debate.  In  183S  provisbn  was 
made  for  the  couvcyanoo  of  mail  by  the  railways  at  reason- 
able charges;  some  jwwer  of  compulsion  was  given  the  Gov- 
ernment. Finally,  in  3840,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  entire  question  of  legislative  policy.  The  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  were  recognized,  the  nrntakc:!  of  the  past 
admitted,  but  no  substantive  measure  of  control  was  prcK 
potted.  The  committee  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
to  inrture  the  ob9er\-ancc  by  the  companies  of  the  pro%'i8ion3 
and  limitations  of  their  charters.  In  the  see-  ib*  am  t^i- 
lions  of  1841-42  aotfi  were  pat-wl  providing:  *■»•«• 
that  no  railway  should  be  opened  until  it  had  been  inspected 
by  the  Board  of  Trade;  that  returns  should  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  traffic,  tolt.s,  rates,  and  all  cases  of 
accident;  that  existing  by-laws  affecting  persons  not  serv- 
ants of  the  companies  were  to  be  .tubmitted  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  also  designated  as  the 
"guardian  of  the  pubUc  interest,"  and  authorised  to  certify 
to  the  law  offioen  of  the  Crown  any  infraction  of  the  interest 
of  the  public.  These  acts  thus  established  the  principle  of 
regulation,  but  mode  no  spedfio  provision  of  impurtanco. 

Ilie  pn>blemii  of  the  railways  wore  too  momentous  to  be 

long  neglected,  and  further  investigatikms  In  1844  resulted 

in  the  Act  of  IM5  whlcb  Is  the  substantial  begbning  of 

modem  railway  Ici^sUtiun  in  England,    rroviikm  was  mack 

I  1b  tbo  act  for  the  ooUntion  of  statistJcal  iuat«tial  fMoeerning 
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tlie  traffic  of  the  railways;  for  the  submission  of  by-laws  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval ;  for  cheap  third-cl&MS  Craiiia, 
at  convenient  hours;  authority  was  given  the  Govcmmeot 
to  purchase  the  railways  aft«r  twoiity-one  years;  the  proBts 
of  railways  were  limited  to  ten  per  cent ;  and  the  toll  clauses 
of  all  existing  and  all  future  railways  were  fuDdamentally 
revised.  i 

PThis  section  of  the  act  (90)  is  tho  basis  of  all  subsequent  fl 
rate  I<^slation,  and  although  it  embodies  a  policy  of  n>RU-    ■" 
n«-'OMit«r     lation,  it  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
«( ub^rtiM"      "Charter  of  ybertios"  bocauao  of  tho  wide  di»-   ,., 
cretion  given  the  raihvaj's.  ^^H 

And  wherbah  it  i«  cxp<Kli«nt  that  the  Companies  riwuld  bo  (u^^ 
aUed  to  vary  tho  tolls  upon  tho  raitwaj-s  bo  aa  to  aocommodato  tbem 
to  th«  circuiDfltanoes  of  the  brafEo,  but  that  such  power  of  vnrj'inc 
dioukl  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  prcjudit^iiig  or  fnvorliiic  par- 
ticular parties,  or  for  the  purpose  of  a>Uu.<iiveIy  lutil  unfuirly  cn^l- 
ing  a  monopoly  cithi-r  in  tlto  hunds  of  the  Company  or  of  parttoular 
'parties,  it  vliaM  bo  lawful,  therefore,  for  the  Companies  subjoct  to 
the  provi^ons  and  limitations  hereinafter  and  in  special  acta  ooo*  . 
itained,  from  tiino  to  time  to  alt«r  or  to  vAr>'  tho  (olb  by  the  special 
acta  authorized  to  be  taken,  either  upon  the  whole  or  upon  any 
portion  of  the  Railway  as  thoy  sliult  think  fit : 

Provided  that  all  such  tolls  be  at  all  times  chargod  equally  to  all ' 
persons,  and  after  the  same  rate,  whether  per  ton.  per  mile,  or  i 
otherwise,  in  tespeet  of  aD  pusengOTs,  and  of  all  Koods  or  carriagfls 
of  the  asms  desoripUon,  and  conveyed  or  pn>pollcd  by  a  like  car> 
riate  or  em^ne  psasiDg  over  the  same  portioo  of  the  line  of  Um 
Railway  undor  the  ssme  circumstanoes,  and  no  reduction  or  ad- 
vaaee  In  any  such  toll  shall  he  made  either  directly  ur  indlrDotly  lo 
favor  of  any  particular  company  or  penwn  tra\-otlins  upon  or  udng 
the  line.' 


The  portions  of  thb  clause  timt  were  coneeroed  with  the 
statement  of  non-discriminatory  practices  were  not  at  once 
of  much  impurtanco  because  there  was  no  adminiitrative 
iwMM  <d  th*  ma<;hincry  to  exert  constant  regulative  preflsura 
'^"^  upon  the  railways.    It  was  for  this  reason  that 

the  railways  long  regarded  Uie  clause,  as  a  basis  for  making 
rates  according  to  their  discretion,  exempt  Crom  the  wboEbr 
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impractical  limitations  embodied  Id  the  early  charters. 
This  Act  of  1845,  however,  foreshadows  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  rates  for  nearly  a  half-centuiy ; 
in  1S91  an  attempt  waa  made  to  de5ne  more  precisely  the 
rates  that  should  be  charged  upon  the  railways,  but  until 
then  the  efforts  of  Iho  uulhurities  were  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  non-discriminatory  rates  according  to  these 
principlee  laid  down  in  1845.  The  clause  is  noteworthy 
because  it  carefully  distinguishes  between  cases  of  real  and 
merely  apparent  dtBcrimination;  the  phrase,  "passing  over 
the  same  porlion  <^  the  line  .  .  .  under  the  same  circum- 
stances," was  particularly  happy,  providing  for  the  apparent 
discriminations  of  the  long-  aod  short-haul  cases,  and  the 
equally  perplexing  differences  between  carload  rates  for 
through  traffic  and  jobbers'  rates  on  small  shipments  of  simi- 
tar goods  from  the  local  stations  along  the  tine.  Although 
this  is  the  first  attempt  at  careful  statement  of  a  policy  of 
non-discriminatory  regulation  it  is  superior  to  the  cUutsee 
of  our  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  both  in  details  of  drafting 
and  in  conceptions  of  policy. 

The  Act  of  lS-15  contained  no  proviidon  for  any  q>ecial 
authoritiee  to  deal  with  the  railways,  all  regulative  authority 
waa  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  whose  functions  were  too 
diverse  to  admit  of  much  effective  super^'ision  of  the  raiU 
ways.  Id  the  following  year,  hon'ovcr,  an  act  was  timc«»- 
passed  conferring  the  powers  of  the  Board  upon  '■'**<'»« 
five  commiesiouors;  three  salaried  commissioners,  and  two 
members  of  Parliament  debarred  from  receiving  salary.  The 
powers  were  not  extended  in  any  significant  respect,  but  a 
bill  totroduced  in  1&47  proposed  to  create  a  real  administra- 
tive commisiion.  The  ComnuBdoneis  were  to  report  to 
Parliament  annually  on  tolls,  rates,  and  charges,  and  upon 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  trains ;  thoy  were  authoriied 
to  call  (or  returns  of  traffic  and  to  inspect  the  books  of  the 
oompanifls;  and  tbcy  were  f^vta  the  right  to  aettlo  dispute! 
between  companies  having  ttTintni  or  partions  of  their  lines 
in  common.  This  bill  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  rail- 
ways and  by  momben  of  Farliomeot  that  it  was  withdrawn 
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before  It  camo  up  for  debate.  The  failuro  of  ib«  mcamire 
proved  taUii  to  the  CommiHaion.  Devoid  of  any  chnroctcr- 
iatic  fuuciious,  it  languished,  and  in  1851  waa  disconUnuod.  ^ 

For  a  time  all  regulative  functions  Trere  exerolsed  by  thflifl 
Board  of  Trade  or  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  justicM 
protested  against  the  new  duUce  that  were  impoeed  ufxtn 
^^^^  them  by  the  Acts  of  1863  and  18Gi>.  Difficult 
queetioDB  of  fact  were  involved  which  they  wen 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  decide.  Ttwas  not  within  their 
province,  they  declared,  to  discover  whether  or  no  a  rote  wan 
"reasonable,"  nor  to  define  what  constituted  "undue  or  un- 
reasonable preference."  The  appointment  of  another  Rail- 
way Commis^on  in  1873  was  thus  a  natural  conneciuenoe 
TtiaCoBuiik-  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  ca.<«e8  concerned 
■kia  of  i»Tj  ^jth  rates  and  ratc-nmking.  The  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  were  judicial  rather  than  administrative; 
they  were  a  court  of  final  resort  on  all  questions  of  fact. 
Their  jurisdiction  induded  both  rates  for  transport  and  the 
terminal  charges  made  for  storage,  handling  at  tcnninals, 
and  delivery.  They  were  authorized  to  determine  the  re»< 
Bonableuess  of  any  terminal  charge,  and  in  order  to  exeretw 
this  power  they  could  require  tjie  railway  to  state  what 
portioru  of  the  total  charge  were  for  transportation  and  what 
portions  were  terminal  chargeB.  This  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1864  was  important  as  the  railways 
had  used  the  terminal  charge  as  a  means  of  evading  th« 
provisions  of  the  earlier  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  competition  among  the  rail- 
ways had  assumed  notable  proportions.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  185:1  has  already  bee-n  menttaoed  in  connection 
-^^^  w'i'h  the  development  of  the MidUnd  Railway, 
^^'•*'°*  but  the  statement  of  the  policy  sketdied  by  the 
eommittm  rwiulrcH  wme  delicate  dintim-tinnii  betwi*n  the 
general  notions  uf  monoi)oly  and  competition  which  have  be- 
come inereitBtngly  important.  There  bad  been  some  pereof^ 
tion  of  the  problem  before  1853;  omalgamaUons  had  been 
allowed  m  many  instanoM  among  lines  which  constituted  ron- 
tinuouB  routes  and  in  some  cases  among  lines  that  might  have 
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competed  for  certain  traffic;  but  do  general  policy  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament.  The  tssues  were  squarely  joined 
by  the  proposed  omalgunations  of  the  fleesbo  of  1853;  the 
report  of  that  year  thus  possesses  the  same  basic  importance 
with  reference  to  compeUtion  Omt  we  have  noted  with  rcf- 
«renoe  to  rates  tn  the  Act  of  1S45.  It  has  long  been  cuo- 
tcHDary  to  cite  the  Report  of  1S53  as  an  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  maintaining  competition,  and  there  is  e\'ident  truth  in 
the  statement,  but  the  eventa  of  recent  years  have  given 
increasing  prominence  to  the  agnificance  of  the  carefully 
qualified  reoognitiou  uf  the  need  of  combination  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  principle  of  competition  was  fe^ 
vorod  by  the  committee,  and  a  notable  decision  made  with 
reference  to  the  Ix)ndon  and  North  We*t't>m  and  the  Midland, 
but  the  principle  was  not  adopted  in  any  doctrinaire  spirit. 
Extremes  were  avoided  as  carefully  as  in  the  questions  of 
rat«- making. 

"  It  in  natural,'*  say  the  committee,  "for  traders  to  oom- 
poto  where  the  opportunity  is  unlimited  for  new  rivals  to 
enter  the  fidd.  It  is  quite  as  natural  for  traders  to  combine 
80  soon  as  the  whole  number  of  oompeliton  may  be  asoer* 
taloed  and  limited";  implying  that  the  cir-  nApoiky 
eumstances  of  the  railway  situation  would  lead  '^'f'** 
hientably  to  combination.  The  committee  did  not  fed 
that  combination  wm  contrary,  on  the  whole,  to  publio 
policy,  but  they  feared  two  things;:  the  acquisition  of  powers 
by  the  railways  that  mif^t  diminish  the  regulatory  powen 
of  Parliament,  the  development  of  monopolies  of  traffic 
that  mt^t  be  prejudicial  to  the  public.  They  concaved 
situatioiu  in  which  the  freedom  and  security  of  traffic  should 
be  90  ooroplctely  guaranteed  that  amalgamation  wuuld  no 
loocor  threaten  tbo  public  witJi  the  meoaoe  of  monopoly. 
TUs  foratii^t  has  Mnne  been  justified.  The  departmental 
committee,  reporting  in  lUU,  says: 

Tha  effect  nf  the  limited  dqpeo  of  oompotlUoD  now  enirtJng  be- 
tween Railway  Cumpaniai  t*  not  DNovarily  to  publio  lulvantaga. 
. . .  Bxperienoa  has  ibown  tli&l  iaturtnal  oombiaatioDa  . . .  while 
lilnty  to  be  of  advaDtagD  to  tho  Compaoiea  than  tha  nwm 
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(onnal  and  complete  iinionfl,  can  itestroy  oompetiUoD  u  dToo- 
lively,  Rud  moreover  poeacas  certata  incidental  diMulvaotagn  rrom 
a  public  point  of  view,  from  which  a  monopoly  under  a  Btoglo  ooo-  ^1 
trol  is  free.*  Hj 

Despite  the  genera!  policy  of  maintcnanoc  of  competition 
adopted  in  1K53,  there  has  been  a  steady  de\'elopmeDt  of 
combinations  among  railways  which  was  rapidly  creating 
unified  railway  system  when  the  outbreak  of  the  War  re- 
CwnMiMti'tw  suited  in  the  estflblishmeot  of  national  control 
for  the  period  of  the  War.  Although  this  waa  a 
war  measure  and  is  in  form  temporary,  there  is  little  expet^ 
tation  of  abandonment  of  centralized  control.  It  is  thus  of 
some  interest  to  trace  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  policy  of 
maintenance  of  competition,  and  It  is  certainly  of  moment 
to  recognize  that  the  policy  waa  never  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied in  any  extreme  form.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of 
continuity  of  policy  tluui  miglit  appear  on  the  surface  of 
railway  legislation. 

The  wiUiiigness  to  recognize  combinations  among  roilwaj's 
even  in  1853  appe&is  most  clearly  in  the  policy  adopted  i 
toward  the  various  kinds  of  arrangements  between  oomp^ 
nies  retaining  their  corporate  independence.  Working  agre^ 
mcnts  and  pools  were  frankly  admitted  to  be  deeirable,  but 
such  arrangements  were  illegal  unless  qiecificaUy  sanrtionod 
by  Parliament.  By  granting  suoh  powere  tor  limited  po- 
liods  Parliament  hoped  to  exercise  a  greater  measure  of  eoih 
trol  than  would  be  possible  if  the  companies  were  amalga- 
mated. Traflic  pools  and  working  agreements  were  thus 
encouraged,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  the  field  of  act 
competition  among  railways  was  greatly  reetrioted. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  tendency  to  restriot  rompetitt 
to  the  competition  of  routes  and  facilitiai  as  diitlnct  from 
differential  rates.  In  rate-making  the  principle  of  the  most 
favorable  route  waa  a  predominant  factor  in  the  adjust- 
ments among  the  various  roads.  In  addition  to  the  Riiilwuy 
Qoariug-Uouae,  which  bandied  the  accounting  in  all  tnal- 
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ters  pertaining  to  the  divinon  of  revoDue  from  through  traffic, 
the  railways  developed  a  number  of  monthly  mac  oao- 
rate  oonferenccs  to  adjust  various  matters  per-  '•'••«• 
taining  to  cotiipetitive  rates  and  traffic.  The  more  important 
of  these  conferenciM  came  into  being  between  1873  and  1881 ; 
there  have  been  some  additions  since  that  time,  but  most  of 
the  regular  conferences  were  in  existence  in  1881.  The  Lon- 
don and  West  Riding  Conference  handled  questions  oonocra- 
Ing  traffic  between  London  and  stations  in  the  West  Riding, 
ewlading  the  ooal  traffic  from  South  Yorkshire.  The  Nor- 
manton  Conference  dealt  with  rate  questions  in  which  three 
or  more  railwaj-s  were  interested,  together  with  regulations 
oonooming  cartage,  warehousing,  and  wharfage  at  the  vari- 
ous towns  emhmred  in  the  oonference.  The  Ixtndon,  Liver- 
pool, and  Manchester  Conferenoe  dealt  lAith  traffic  from 
the  Lancashire  district  bounded  by  Liverpool,  Fleetwood, 
PrMtoD,  and  Stockport.  The  En^ish  and  Scotch  Traffic 
Rates  Conference  handled  all  rate  problems  arising  out  of  the 
traffic  in  goods  and  livestock  between  Scotland  and  England. 
The  Liverpool  and  Mancheeter  Dbtricta  Conference  dealt 
with  ratee  between  Liverpool  and  west  coast  ports  to  Man- 
chester. The  Midland  Association,  the  Irish  and  English 
Traffic  Conference,  the  South  of  Ireland  Conference,  the 
Irish  Cattle  Conference  oxerobed  functions  that  are  obvious. 
The  Humber  Conference  was  concerned  with  traffic  between 
the  east  and  wcet  coast  p4)int«.  The  activities  of  these  con- 
ferenoee  aroused  some  apprehensions  among  the  traders,  but 
testimony  was  given  in  1881  in  which  it  wa»  denie<l  that  the 
i^waya  bad  combined  to  raise  rates.  The  result  of  then 
meetings,  it  was  asserted,  was  a  series  of  reductions. 

The  antagonism  between  the  railways  and  the  traders 
which  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  century  began  in 
the  period  marked  by  the  development  of  these  n.  nii-«T« 
various  modus  of  reducing  the  evils  of  oompeti-  "^  "**  ■'•'mi 
tive  fate-nuiking  lunoug  the  railways.  It  is  difficult,  peihape 
impoaiblc,  Ut  reach  any  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Uie  oon- 
iravorsy,  but  one  is  tempted  to  ooncJude  tliat  many  prsctioce 
of  the  railways  were  minmdentood  by  the  traduca.    TVu^ 
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methods  of  rate-making,  that  were  by  neoeemty  the  found*- 
tion  of  the  rate  structure  that  aj«umed  form  at  thia  thne, 
resulted  ineWtably  in  many  anomalous  rates.  The  preeenoe 
of  wat«r  competition  or  the  competition  of  a  more  advan* 
,tAgi~'ou&  rail  route  would  reeult  in  rate  reductions.     Iiat«8 

iwcen  competitive  points  would  thus  oeaae  to  bear  the 
normal  relation  to  mileage,  and  many  seemingly  irrational 
Bituationn  mig^t  develop.  The  traders  were  prone  to  aiwuma 
that  these  competitive  rates  r^treeented  roughly  the  cost  at 
rendering  the  service,  and  they  thus  concluded  that  largo 
matins  of  profit  existed  on  all  non-compotitive  traiBc.  Tbo 
committee  of  1881  gave  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
rates,  canvassing  two  main  subjects,  prevailing  methods  of 
nto-making  and  the  desirability  of  increai^ing  the  powers  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  by  the  addition  of  rate-making 
functions.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  irnlecisive. 
The  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  railwa>'S  thcmsclvea 
latart«nU-  ^^'^A't  Considerable.  Parliamentary  action  waa 
*"  thus  postponed  for  a  few  years.    The  complaints 

of  the  traders,  however,  became  more  and  nwrc  insistent, 
an<l  in  1888  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  were  enlarged 
and  provision  made  for  a  systematic  regulation  of  rates.  Tbs 
principles  embodied  in  the  early  chartera  were  to  be  applied; 
the  character  of  the  rates  specified  were  somowbat  differfiot, 
but  the  idea  of  defining  by  statute  the  maximum  mte  to  be 
charged  was  frankly  adopted. 

Pains  were  taken  to  bring  this  scheme  within  the  linUts  of 
pnwticaUty:  the  railwaj-s  were  urged  to  submit  to  the  Board 
Pmc^an  of  Trade  revised  clossificationa  of  goods  with 
»"i»^  schedules  of  ntee.    The  Board  of  Trade  would 

then  conKider  tlic  propoecd  rate«  and  Itsten  to  any  complaints 
lodged  with  them  against  the  schedules.  In  theory  the  rail- 
ways were  to  take  the  initiative;  the  traders  were  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  criticiw;  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  serve  as 
arbiter.  Only  in  case  the  Board  of  Trmle  found  It  tmpo»- 
Bible  to  reach  on  agreement  with  the  railways  was  it  pei^ 
mltted  to  pnqwro  sohsdules  on  Its  own  initiative.  The 
aohodutm  prepared  thux  were  to  bo  introduced  as  a  Provi- 
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(Qonal  Order  BUI,  ftffDnUiig  additional  opportunity  fra-  criti- 
cism. The  act  provided  that  companiee  should  keep  on 
hand  for  tospcctioD  and  sale  copies  of  thoir  authorised  classi- 
fication and  the  scbeduk  of  authorized  maxims,  thun  ascur- 
ing  a  greater  measure  of  publicity  than  had  iuthcrto  existed. 

The  railway  companies  complied  with  the  tenns  of  the 
act,  though  with  many  misgivings.  Scbeduka  of  maximum 
rates  and  chargen  were  submitted  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and 
publinhcd.  Over  four  thounnd  objections  vere  made.  An 
inquiry  was  held,  and,  after  protracted  bearings  of  railway 
companies  and  tradera,  a  new  schedule  of  rates  was  prepared 
for  companies  having  tennini  in  London.  These  schedules 
pn^Msed  considerable  reducti<nu,  establisliing  a  maximum 
below  the  existing  rate  in  many  cases.  In  other  cases  the 
ntes  were  considerably  above  the  rates  then  choired  by  the 
oompaoies.  The  bills  containing  these  schedules  were  intro- 
duced in  1S91,  and  in  the  following  year  similar  bills  were 
prepami  with  reference  to  the  other  railways. 

In  Sfpteniber,  ISill,  shortly  after  the  first  group  of  bills 
was  passed,  the  managen  of  seventeen  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways met  in  London  to  consider  moons  of  fore-  ommMod  «t 
■taUing  a  aerious  reduction  in  revenue  from  these  *•«'»"»■ 
reductions.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  schedules  in  thoir 
entirety  as  actual  rates,  nufing  such  ratw  as  were  below  the 
maxima  provided  in  the  schedules.  Partly  as  explanation 
and  partly  as  defense  of  tliu  action,  tli«  railways  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  for  the  time 
being.  The  changes  involved  the  recalculation  of  millions  of 
rates,  little  time  was  allowed  for  the  publication  of  the  new 
imtcB,  and  under  the  circumstances  they  declared  that  it  was 
inipoesible  to  got  out  a  series  of  schedules  of  actual  rates  di»- 
tinet  from  the  maxima.  It  was  implied  that  the  use  of  the 
maxima  would  be  merely  a  temporary  expediiuit,  but  one 
may  well  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  railways  in  this  matter. 
No  instnioUons  were  ipven  statioo-ouatcn  to  indicate  that 
the  new  rates  were  to  be  merely  provisional. 

The  aeiiun  of  tbe  railways  evoked  cries  of  alarm  and  dis- 
may from  tbe  traden.    The  latter  uppculod  to  tUc  U<ms^  dL 
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Trade  for  assistance,  and  the  Board  wrote  (January  2, 1893) 
to  the  Associated  Riulway  Companiee  calling  their  attention 
to  the  complaints,  and  asking  iif  the  rates  then  in  the  rate- 
books were  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  tlio  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  railway  companies.  Tt>e  railway  oomj 
replied  (January  7,  1S03): 


Tba  *«tU«mwil 


t 


The  nit«8  now  entered  in  the  rnt^-t)ook«  lire  not  to  bo  taken 
final,  and  any  rate  which  nhall  be  found  open  to  any  serious  objeo> , 

tioii  will  be  reoonndcred The  Companies  bcUevo  that  ouny  of  I 

the  aUegod  griovaooes  will  disappear  before  the  end  of  Pcbniar}-,  by 
which  date  the  completed  scale  of  rates  will  be  inserted  iu  tliv  ratv- 
books;  and  they  aro  satisfied  tluit  the  ooursc  tliey  propoeo  of  im- 
mediate investi|!ation  of  oomplainta,  and  the  gradual  revision  by 
the  ((ooda  managers,  ooncurrontly  with  meetings  for  full  disciusioa 
between  the  traders  and  geoeral  manaeen,  will  beet  (end  toward 
the  setttenieiit  of  dilFereneoa.* 

The  traders  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  oompaniea 
intended  to  maintain  the  numimum  rates  where%'or  they 
could.  Correspondence  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  continued.  Tlie  Bimrd  of  Trade  urged 
the  companies  to  return  to  the  rates  in  force  prior  to  tba 
new  logulation,  but  this  was  more  Uian  (he  railways  would 
agree  to  do.  Tliey  in.iit4ted  upon  an  increase  of  five  per 
cent  in  all  cases  in  which  such  an  increase  was  within  tbo 
maximum  permitted,  and  finally  in  March,  1893,  the  rail- 
wayii  returned  to  their  original  classification  with  Uiis 
difference  in  the  rates.  The  results  were  not  serious.  Tho 
increase  in  revenue  from  the  five  per  cent  increase  was  In 
most  cases  sufTicient  to  balance  the  Ioks  from  reductions. 
Tests  on  the  Great  Weetem  system,  which  were  regarded  a* 
characteristic,  showed  a  net  gain  of  £fiO,000  on  May  4  and  ^ 
of  £14,000  on  a  selected  day  in  AuguHt.  H 

In  January,  ISM,  an  act  wa.s  parsed  proriding  that  any  ^ 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  charKed  December  31, 1892,  should 
DarMMMbi*     he  considered  prima  fade  unrcAaonoble.    1^ 
""^  Riulway  Commiidoneni  were  given  power  to 

deal  with  oomplainta  arising  under  tba  act,  and,  tbou^  it 

■  ComMoM  PapfTt,  IMS.    Vol  uacix  (e  7M4).    Carrtapnntknat  bctwwa 
tbt  Btmnt  oT  Trailt  and  Um  Railwv  CotnfMnlM.    No.  3. 
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wu  not  intended,  they  were  undoubtedly  given  power  to 
make  ntei.  The  Conmusdoners  rofuBcd  to  interpret  the 
act  save  in  the  moet  coDserv'ative  manner:  Justice  Collins 
said, "  I  cannot  suppose  that  Parliament  intended  to  take  the 
management  of  these  trading  companies  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  men  who  manage  them,  and  to  place  it  in  the  bands 
of  the  Railway  Commissionere."  ' 

The  Coinntission  did  not  oven  adopt  the  1892  rate  aa  an 
unqualified  standard  of  reattonablenesa,  it  was  held  that  spe- 
cial conditions  could  be  considcrvd,  and  this  attitude  has  in 
large  measure  prevented  the  realisation  of  the  anticipations 
of  the  traders.  The  Commission  has  carefully  avoided  any 
rate-making  experiments,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  credited 
with  having  done  well  in  administering  au  unfortunate  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  the  eariy  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  revenues  of 
the  lailwayB  began  to  decline;  operating  cxpensee  tiad  in- 
oreased,  rates  had  not  increased  in  proportion,  piMacu 
and  the  traffic  of  the  railways  had  suffered  from  »****-' 
the  ccnapetition  of  electric  tnun  linos  and  motors.  In  1870 
the  propartion  of  operating  expen.>ie«  to  gross  receiptjt  for  all 
companies  was  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  IS90  it  was  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  and  in  I90S  it  was  nearly  sixty-four  per  cent.' 
Making  such  allowance  as  is  possible  for  the  incrca£<Kl  capital 
investment  in  the  properticti,  it  tseNos  fair  to  say  that  the  divi- 
dends on  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  companies  luu)  dccliuod 
from  an  average  of  four  and  one  half  per  cent  in  the  decade 
1875-85.  to  four  per  cent  in  the  derade  ISSS-fl.*).  and  to  three 
and  one  half  per  cent  in  the  decade  1S95-1905.  In  order  to 
maat  th«M  now  conditions  the  various  railways  have  formed 
^H  oombinalions  to  achi^^1<  erononiios  in  operation. 
V  Between  1004  and  1900  the  three  leading  west 
I  ooMt  oompaniea  formed  an  alliance  which  put  an  end  to 
I  any  signifieaat  oompetition  among  tliem.  The  London  and 
I        North  Weateni  and  the  Lanoashira  and  YoriEshire  bod  been 
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closely  essooUted  since  1862,  eonstttutins  for  practical  pur» 
poeee  one  system,  but  tho  MiUluud  lUitnay  Imd  long  been  a 
keenly  competitive  rival.  In  1908  nn  agreement  was  made 
between  the  London  and  Nortb  Western  and  the  Midland, 
which  was  extended  in  the  following  year  to  inchide  tbo 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  A  great  traflio  pool  watt  formed 
for  all  competitive  traHtc,  covering  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers and  including  joint  use  of  atl  fat^iliticfi.  Stations 
can  be  used  indiscriminately,  by  the  ratlwayw  themselves,  by 
traders,  and  by  passengers.  A  number  of  economies  of  opoira- 
tion  are  intrmluced  both  in  the  routes  used  for  paasengers  and 
freight  and  in  the  choice  of  frei^t  stations  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  convenience  in  delivery.  So  far  as  the  public  b 
concerned  these  lines  have  bocomo  one  system.  A  similar 
agreement  has  been  made  by  tlie  Great  Northern,  the  Great 
Central,  and  the  Great  Eastern,  which  thus  eonscdldates  the 
more  important  east  coast  lines.  The  Scotch  lines  have 
made  sgreementa  with  reference  to  their  Clyde  steamera. 
The  Great  Western  and  the  London  and  South  Western  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  reference  to  thur 
competitive  traflSc.  Consolidation  was  therefore  alreatly  far 
advanced  when  the  roatls  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ovnnnM  ^(^"^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  War.  The  mech- 
•^"^  animn  for  joint  operation  existed,  and  officiali 

had  had  much  experience  in  cooperative  endeavor.  Pubtio 
opinion  was  not  unfavorable  to  consolidation  and  there  wa« 
much  agitation  for  national  control.  Consolidation  would 
undoubtedly  bring  with  it  an  inprea.se  of  govcnunental  super- 
vision, and  this  would  di0cr  only  in  name  from  go\'emmental 
control.  The  widely  current  opinion  that  Government  con- 
trol of  the  railways  has  conve  to  stay  is  therefore  justified 
by  many  aspects  of  the  pre-war  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
OMfBINATIONS  AND  MONOPOLIES 

I 

Most  writers  now  agree  that  the  "trust  movement "  bcsan 
later  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany  or  the  United  Statea. 
The  cotmtry  that  was  first  to  disclose  most  ol  -ni*  amt 
the  tendencies  that  are  important  in  the  Indus-  "w**""' 
trial  Revolution  was  io  this  instance  the  last  to  reveal  this 
notable  tendency  in  industrial  organization.  In  order  to 
naeh  tius  oonolusion  it  is  nccowary  to  coDventiotuUM  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "trust  movement":  what  are  termed 
"sporadic  "  instances  must  needs  bo  excluded.  The  arrange- 
mente  among  the  coal  producers  of  the  Newcastle  district 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  must  not  be  counted.  The 
poda  and  amalgamations  among  the  railwa>-s  and  the  rate 
agreements  among  oceanic  steamiUiip  lines  must  likewise 
be  excluded.  Some  unsuccessful  tendencies  toward  com- 
btaiation  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  dccude  of  the  eighties  must 
also  be  passed  by  in  silence.  When  such  qualifications 
have  been  made  it  is  poawble  to  date  the  combination  move- 
ment from  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  tendency  toward  combination  became  conspic- 
uous in  industry  only  toward  the  close  of  the  bu;t  century. 
The  yean  1899  and  1900saw  the  formation  of  amalgamations 
and  agroemMts  on  a  scale  without  precedent  hi  Great  Britain. 
A  wkleBpread  tendency  toward  combination  thus  emcrgee  in 
Great  ^tain  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  than  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  even  then  develope  Ices  portentously 
than  in  those  ooontriea. 

The  oomparative  chronology  of  tho  movement  in  the  dif- 
ferent oountriofl  would  be  of  Uttle  Importance  if  it  were  not 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  writers  to  regard  itioiiimwm  oi 
the  oombination  movement  as  tho  forerunner  of  ''"•••hi 
•ome  far-reaching  change  in  the  general  mode  of  aooial  at- 
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ganiKatlon;  the  first  intimation  of  the  passing  of  a  competi- 
tive order  of  society.  The  end  toward  which  social  organiza- 
tion in  supposed  to  be  moving  w  vaguely  conceived,  duemed 
by  some  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  complete  realization  of 
certain  socialistic  idt^als  while  others  merely  assume  that 
the  State  will  ultimately  take  charge  of  moat  of  the  indus- 
triea  and  productive  establishments.  If  the  late  and  hesi- 
tant de^'elopment  in  Great  Dntain  is  due  to  something 
deeper  than  more  Inertia,  there  may  well  be  grounds  for 
supposing  that  competition  in  some  form  or  other  may  po»- 
aess  a  vitality  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  most  enthusJasUo 
students  of  monopolistic  tendencies  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Comparative  study  of  the  progress  of  tbia 
tendency  makes  it  ea.-iier  to  diirtinguisli  between  the  funda- 
mental conditions  underljing  the  movement  and  incidental 
or  adventitious  features  that  have  contributed  to  its  progren. 
The  late  emergence  of  combinations  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  attributed  to  the  individualistic  character  of  the  Brit- 
cauM  ot  hto-  '^  business  man  and  to  the  freo-trade  syuUsax. 
BMtoiBM«-  Both  explanations  ore  Inadequate.  The  psy- 
"*"  chologj'  of  the  Englishman  did  not  prevent  the 

establishment  of  significant  combinations  in  a  number  of 
important  trades  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this, 
OS  in  other  cases,  professions  of  a  particular  belief  have  not 
prevented  action  upon  a  contrary'  principle.  Professor  Levy 
believes  that  the  explanation  is  to  bo  found  primarily  in  the 
cbarooter  and  location  of  the  mineral  and  extractive  rD- 
souroos  of  Great  Britain,  secondarily  in  the  frco-trado  policy 
and  the  reaturect  of  international  competition  that  moke  that 
policy  wise  in  the  case  of  EngUuid.  The  most  important 
(actor  is  the  multiplicity  of  deposits  of  the  various  ouoarals 
and  the  facility  wiih  wliich  they  can  reach  essential  portims 
of  the  market.  This  dispersion  of  resources  Is  as  notable 
in  Groat  Britain  as  is  the  concentration  of  suob  resources 
in  both  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Tlie  relation  oC  J 
TfefUmdM  this  aspect  of  conditloni  to  combination  iswoLtfl 
•^  •»*■  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  London  ooal 
trade.  Coal  began  to  appear  on  the  London  market  from  tlio 
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mlnM  in  the  Newcastle  district  at  on  eariy  dat«,  and  this 
eariy  trade  came  to  be  organized  according  to  medieval 
fomu  with  true  loyalty  lo  tlio  medieval  policy  of  limitation 
of  output.  ^Mien  the  gild  came  to  an  end  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth centur>'  private  agreementa  betwe<ai  the  owners  of 
the  mines  were  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  essentials  of  the 
policy  of  limitation  of  production.  The  properties  were  held 
in  a  few  handa  and  combination  was  easy. 

The  policy  was  succeesful  because  no  other  coal  could  prof- 
itably reach  the  London  market.  Changes  in  the  technique 
of  mining  opened  new  mines  in  the  northern  fields,  many  of 
which  commanded  even  ea«er  access  to  tidewater  than  the 
older  mines.  Competition  thus  sprang  up  in  the  district 
the  older  and  the  newer  mines,  but  the  results  were 
F^Bo  disaetrous  that  a  new  combination  was  established  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Production  was  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  London  market, 
which  \\i%s  further  dominated  l>y  a  group  of  wholesale  dealers. 
The  Newcastle  cool-owners  restricted  output  within  limita 
,«hich  would  moiutaJn  prices  at  figures  that  assured  the 
vholflsalers  in  London  a  comfortable  margin  over  local  prices. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  coal-owners  to  have  prices  in  Lon- 
don fairly  well  standardized  as  it  became  easier  to  estimate 
the  tone  of  the  market  as  to  quautiticis.  Production  was  ad-., 
justed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  the 
era  from  becoming  oppressive.  The  officials  of  the  organi- 
zation at  Kewcafltle  allotted  pnxluctinn  by  districts,  and 
further  allolmente  were  nuide  to  the  individual  mines. 

This  entire  structure  of  monopoly  reeled  upon  the  regional 
monopoly  posBeeaed  by  the  Newcastle  fields.  With  the  d«h 
vdopment  of  railways  and  canals  monopoly  B*A«<itM 
oaoud  to  be  tha  predominant  feature  of  the  ■••**''' 
London  coal  trade.  Sufficient  coal  from  inland  workings 
peired  on  the  market  in  the  late  thirtiea  to  subject  the  Ne 
oostle  Vend  to  severe  pressure,  and  by  1644  conditions  were  so ' 
Mtious  that  prices  were  reduced  far  bdow  the  level  of  pmSt- 
ftble  operation  for  the  poorer  minos.  After  a  feeble  attempt 
to  saorganizc,  the  combination  was  abandoood.  Since  then 
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the  London  coal  market  has  be^n  increasingly  competitive. 
It  became  the  avowed  policy  of  the  railways  to  adjust  rat«a 
in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it  possible  for  coal  to  reach  the 
market  efTectivcly  from  all  the  important  minini;  rpRinns. 
Under  these  circumstances  combinatiotw  to  control  the  Lon- 
don market  have  proved  to  bo  impracticable.  What  is  true 
of  the  London  market  in  particular  in  even  more  true  of  the 
general  national  market;  no  single  region  pomesMfl  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  monopoly  of  any  single  grade  of  coal,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Welsh  semi -bituminous  fields. 
The  combination  formed  to  contn>t  the  trade  in  this  steam 
coal  illustrates  the  close  relation  between  the  degree  of  conc«i>< 
tration  of  the  mineral  deposit  and  opportunities  for  monopo- 
listic organization.  The  German  cartel  in  the  Ruhr  baidn 
Fonim  cao-  controls  in  that  region  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
diiiou  output  of  coal  in  the  entire  customs  area.    A 

somewhat  similar  d<?Bree  of  concentration  of  the  production 
of  particular  grades  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has  exerted 
important  influouco  upon  combinations  in  the  coal  trade  and 
in  the  Iron  industry. 

Deposits  of  iron  in  the  various  countries  present  essentially 
the  same  features,  though  in  more  pronounced  degree.  No 
single  British  ore  field  produces  as  much  as  one 
half  the  total  product.  The  Lorraine  ores  ooi^ 
Btitutc  more  than  eighty-flvo  per  cent  of  the  total  GenaaQ 
output,  and  the  Lake  Superior  ores  a  similar  portion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  United  States.  There  are  thus  certain 
natural  conditions  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  which 
have  favored  combination  in  trades  dependent  upon  the 
extractive  industries.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  Uiat  the  roost 
aggressive  combinations  have  occurred  In  these  trades.  la 
Bome  oases  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  supplies  of  tba 
raw  materials  has  been  affected  by  the  development  of  the 
regions  of  the  United  States  whose  resources  were  not  at  first 
adequately  known,  but  though  production  of  oil  and  ooal  is 
somewhat  more  dispersed  now  than  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
oombination  movement  tlie  Initial  situation  gave  the  existing 
cvguiiMtioas  an  advantage  which  they  have  not  yet  lost. 
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The  differenco  in  tho  relative  unportanco  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  in  discussing 
the  comparative  chronology  of  the  combination  Hufcidni 
movement.  For  many  industries  in  Germany  p«"«» 
and  the  United  States  the  domestic  market  is  and  has  been 
of  primary  importance.  The  later  acquisition  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Industrial  Revolution  jilaced  them  in  Oic  posi- 
tion of  competing  with  foreign  countries  for  their  own  donies- 
tio  markets  in  many  trades.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  foreign  market,  botli 
because  of  the  narrower  quantitative  limitations  of  her  do- 
ueelic  market  and  the  actual  pcMtaeodon  of  foreign  markets 
obtained  at  a  period  when  commercial  rivalry  was  leas  keen. 
These  circumstances  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to  the 
free-trade  policy.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
the  conditions  of  international  competition  are  at  once  a 
primar>'  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tiboral  conmicrcitl 
policy  and  the  c«scntial  factor  in  maintaining  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  industrial  competition  than  exists  in  other  countries. 
Combination  is  rpstricted  to  the  achievement  of  increased 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  business,  for  monopolistic  control 
over  prices  is  hardly  feasible.  There  is  less  inducement  to 
forego  tho  satisfaction  of  personal  control  of  one's  establish- 
ment, and  conspquontly  much  less  cagenwn  or  wiUingoess 
to  form  combinations. 

II 

OHnbinatknui  may  be  clarified  with  reference  to  the  cbar- 
actoristics  of  the  legal  furms  of  the  association  or  with 
xttvKOoe  to  the  rotation  of  tho  association  to  uctiduM* 
the  entire  group  of  industrial  and  commercial  ***'^ 
fHtMMane  enpiged  in  putting  a  particular  finished  product 
in  the  bands  of  the  eomamett.  Difft-rvuces  of  le^  form 
turn  primarily  upon  the  degree  of  pormanoDoo  aou^t,  pre- 
aenttng  every  gradation  from  mere  contract*  between  di»- 
tinct  firms  to  regulate  certain  matters  of  commoa  oonoeni 
to  aote  of  incofporaUon  eDtervd  into  by  a  group  of  fifim  to 
form  a  ^gle  largo  corporatJoo.   The  oomblnatioo  movement 
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is  directed  toward  the  integration  of  industry,  but  unloM  at- 
tention is  concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  utmost  possl- 
biiities,  it  is  more  largely  concerned  with  tbo  regulation  of 
oompetition  than  with  its  complete  suppression.  The  ar- 
rangement of  forms  in  logical  sequence  proceeding  from  the  H 
least  degree  of  regulation  to  the  achievement  of  substantial  ^ 
monopoly  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  evidence  of  an  irre- 
eistible  tendency  toward  the  logical  conclusion,  and  there  la 
just  enough  truth  in  this  idea  of  a  tendency  toward  the  ex- 
treme logical  conclusion  to  make  it  difTicult  to  judge  accu- 
rately the  courae  of  events.  The  convenience  of  the  purely 
logical  arrangement  in  the  presentation  of  material  ought 
not  to  prejudice  our  judfcment. 

The  simplest  form  of  trade  agreement  is  the  understanding 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  transacting  business:  an 
Trad*  air**,  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  credit,  discounts, 
"^^^  payment  for  packing  and  transport,  and  other 

matters  incidental  to  the  trade.  In  some  instances  them 
agreements  are  scarcely  more  than  attempts  to  standardize 
forms  of  doing  business  comparable  to  the  rules  of  Boards  of 
Trade  and  marketing  associations,  but  in  some  trades  such 
conventions  tend  to  insure  open  competition  and  to  exclude 
rebates  and  special  discounts. 

Price  associations  represent  the  next  higher  degree  of  com- 
bination. These  agreements  constitute  a  dcfmite  quoUfl- 
priMAMocu-  cation  of  competition;  the  group  of  amociat«d 
"•"•  dealers  or  traders  acts  coocertcdly  in  raising  or 

reducing  pric<w  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  extent  of  the  price 
change.  Sporadic  action  of  this  type  is  common  among  the 
smaller  retail  tradesmen  of  many  localities,  and  periodic 
price-fixing  is  practiced  by  associations  of  producers  of  various 
raw  materials.  AsBOoiatknu  for  price-fixing  have  eodsted  fat 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  of  Great  Britain  tunoe  the  cii^ties. 
The  Cleveland  Irnnmiu'teni'  Association,  the  Midland  Un- 
marked Bar  Asaocialion,  and  the  Fife  Coal  ABKwiaUon  ore 
illustrations  of  this  type.  Such  asBocia^ons  usually  po«a«« 
Some  fomuU  organization:  a  stafT  of  executive  officiate  and 
'provision  for  regular  meetings-    At  times  deposits  an 
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quired  to  constitute  security  for  the  obser\-ance  of  the  do*] 
eisions  of  the  association,  but  in  many  instances  theeai 
oommon  decii;ioiu(  are  mere  " g:enttemen'8  agnemonts"  de< 
pendent  upon  the  good-wilt  of  all  concerned. 

Price-fixing  seems  to  provide  a  remedy  for  excessive  com- 
petition, but  in  reality  it  leaves  the  cause  of  difficulties  un- 
touched. It  is  of  little  permajient  avail  to  fix  prices  if  pro- , 
duction  is  unchecked,  so  that  such  agreements  might  well 
be  nullified  by  the  overstocking  of  the  market  even  without 
any  deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  the  membera  of  the  aeso- 
ciation  to  abandon  the  scale  of  prices.  Attempts  at  price- 
fixing  are  thus  peculiarly  likdy  to  be  abandoned  altogether 
or  carried  further  by  means  of  some  arrangement  for  the  con- 
trol of  production.  Pools,  whether  of  production  ^^ 
or  of  receipts,  are  the  roost  common  device. 
^>ecific  shares  in  production  are  in  such  cases  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  pool,  just  as  the  shares  in  the  output  of  coal 
were  allotted  to  the  various  mines  in  the  Newcastle  district 
in  the  days  of  the  Vend.  The  adjustment  of  the  allotments 
presents  many  diificulties,  even  when  the  practice  is  allowed 
by  law  as  in  England. 

The  traffic  pools  among  the  competing  railways  in  the  fifties 
representative  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  cstabli.>^hing  A] 

■t  baais  for  division  of  trade  or  traffic.   The  Great  Northern 
a  new  line,  and  though  it  possessed  a  superior  route  for 
many  portions  of  the  territory  it  could  bring  forward  no  sta* 
I  of  traffic  to  support  its  claims.    The  Ix}ndon  and  North 

reetem  and  the  other  roads  of  the  hostile  alliance  would  rec- 
ognize nothing  but  existing  traffic  as  the  bt^  for  the  pool. 
It  was  under  such  circumstanoet  that  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  sought.  The  ultimate  failure  of  that  par- 
ticular pool  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  considers  the  utter 
of  any  real  friendliness  among  its  component  parts. 
''Borne  of  the  difficulties  of  pooling  are  avoidod  by  the  pooUng 
of  the  profits  instead  of  the  traffic  or  produoUon. 

The  Oenoan  cartel  ts  a  stronger  organization  ded«Qod  pri- 
Jy  to  secure  the  advantage  of  pooling  without  entirely  ^ 
;  the  individuality  of  the  number  ftrms.  Thooswo-* 
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tial  feature  is  the  organization  of  a  corporation  by  tho  mem- 
ber firms  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tbe  product 
and  determining  the  policies  of  tho  aaaociated 
companies;  tbe  capitalisation  is  nominal,  but  the  organise 
tion  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  a  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness directly.  The  conduct  of  operations  by  the  member 
firms,  however,  is  substantially  similar  to  tho  syslom  follon-od 
by  a  pool.  Output  is  thuited  and  (]Uotas  allotted.  Provi- 
sion is  mode  for  divergences  from  the  quotas.  The  prices  ors 
fixed.  Organizations  of  this  tj-pe  have  appeared  in  England, 
though  they  have  never  become  conunoQ  aa  a  means  to  tlio 
derired  end.  The  Central  Sales  Agency  which  formerly  mar- 
keted the  thread  of  the  firms  composing  J.  &  P.  Coats  seema 
to  be  an  organization  of  thi»  type,  but  its  methods  are  not 
sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  much  certainty  of  claasificatiott. 
Tho  North-Westem  Salt  Company  (1906)  and  tbcr  Industrial 
Spirit  Supply  Company  (1907)  seem  likewise  to  preaent  tbe 
chiof  features  of  the  cartel.  The  more  conmderable  combi- 
nations in  England,  as  in  tbe  United  States,  have  become 
giant  corporations  in  which  the  individuality  of  tho  con- 
stituent firms  is  wholly  lost.  Such  associations,  howeveTf  ^ 
become  by  necessity  permanent.  H 

It  is  usually  presumed  that  the  temporary  forms  of  com- 
bination  are  inherently  defective  both  from  tho  economic 
ji^^j^^iui  ^  and  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  The  hostile 
trnponryntt'  policy  of  tbo  Courts  and  IcgislaturoB  in  tba 
*'■"''"  United  States  affordod  further  motives  for  tbe 
abandonment  of  the  temporary  forms  here,  and  though  then 
has  boon  no  actual  hosUUty  to  such  forms  of  organisation  in  | 
Great  Britain,  the  fact  that  all  contracts  In  restraint  of  trade 
were  unenforceable  made  temporary  combinations  ioeffeoUve 
as  a  remedy  for  the  most  dcetructire  forms  of  competition. 
It  is  strange  that  tbe  different  policy  adopted  In  Engliab- 
ipeaking  countrice  has  not  left  a  polpublo  impraas  upon  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  the  two  countries,  but  in  reality 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  tho  history  of  tcmpormrj'  forms  of 
combination  hero  front  the  lustory  of  idmilar  fomin  in  IHng- 
lood.    Tbo  extent  of  sucoessful  ovaiiion  of  the  anli-pouliiig 
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laws  in  this  country  must  have  contributed  toward  this  re- 
sult. Although  temporar)'  a«ltK^iati()nl*  hii^-e  becin  accounted 
wholly  futile,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  weaker  fomiB  of 
association  play  an  inconifpicuouB  but  si^ifiront  port  in  the 
trade  of  Great  Britjun.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  tendencies  toward  combination  in  the  entire 
iniiuBtrial  field  Ibese  evanescent  and  unstable  forms  may 
really  count  for  more  than  is  frequently  supposed,  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  result  in  permanent  cnmbinstion  mi^ht 
be  taken  to  indicate  limitations  to  the  ultimate  extent  of  the 
combination  movement. 

Permanent  associations  have  been  organized  in  Great 
Britain  as  holding  companies  or  as  new  corporations;  the 
"trmt"  in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  term  bos 
been  rarely  used.  The  formation  of  a  company 
to  take  over  all  the  stock  of  the  member  oompaniea  presentas 
number  of  advantages.  It  is  easier  to  retmn  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  locally  known  brands  and  from  the  good- 
will of  the  KubKidiary  companies.  The  former  can  more  read- 
ily be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  business.  As  compared 
with  the  giant  corporation,  the«e  aggregates  held  tc^ther  by 
a  holding  company  may  display  more  individual  resource- 
folness  and  energy,  retaining  the  more  conspicuous  features 
of  individual  ouTter^hip  without  its  competitive  burdens. 
The  large  corporation,  however,  is  frequently  riMiwti 
able  to  introduce  economies  in  production  by  *"**'■•••■ 
bringing  the  entire  mass  of  properties  up  to  the  standard  of 
tin  iMBt  numaged  and  equipped,  cloning  unessential  or  badly 
equipped  plants  that  would  have  to  bo  kept  running  under 
the  other  system.  The  ohju-acteristica  of  each  form  are  thus 
adapted  to  different  conditions,  both  ot  personnel  and  indu8> 
trial  technique:  there  la  scarce  any  warrant  for  declaring  one 
form  Bupe-rior  lo  Ihc  otbex. 

From  the  point  uf  view  of  eoonooucs  and  industrial  lustory 
these  various  l^pU  forms  oralcasrignificant  than  t—j— dwoi 


tibe  direction  of  integration.  The  effects  and  ^bM^NM 
purposes  of  combinations  are  different  with  re-  ««mMni«irm 
q»oi  to  the  direolion  of  the  tcodenoy  toa-ard  oaotraliiatioo 
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of  control.  The  drawing  together  of  a  number  of  finns  en- 
gaged  in  producing  the  »une  goods  for  the  purpose  of  oes- 
tralizing  the  control  of  production  and  sales  is  likely  to  roeult 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  eome  measure  of  monopoly  power.  H 
The  association  can  scarcely  be  satisfied  witli  anything  short  " 
of  a  significant  control  of  prices.  Horizontal  combination 
thus  tends  directly  toward  monopoly.  Firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  which  are  really  stages  in  the  pn>> 
duction  of  a  single  finished  product  may  find  a  very  different 
set  of  motives  for  combination.  Such  a  vertical  integratloD 
of  industry  is  in  large  measure  a  positive  improvement  in 
industrial  technique.  It  Is  not  at  all  essential  that  there 
should  be  any  acquintion  of  monopolistic  powers  to  justify 
the  formation  of  such  associations.  Tho  ultimate  result  is 
to  intensify  competition  in  the  production  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  development  of  the  firm  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Sheffield  indicates  the  characteristic  features  of  the  procea 
8ni»B*Co.  of  vertical  combination.  The  firm  had  always 
ofSiMatid  b^tx  self-contained  for  the  manufacture  of 
rolled  and  heavy  steel  products,  but  was  dependent  upon 
outside  interests  for  the  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  market  for  its  products.  They  soon 
found  it  advisable  to  assure  an  unfailing  supply  of  ore  and 
coal  by  the  acquisition  of  iron  mines  in  Spain,  lincolnshire, 
and  Northamptonshire,  and  of  several  collieries  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  main  works  at  Sheffield.  In  1800  It  was  realized 
that  further  economies  In  production  could  be  secured  by 
■Qianoe  with  firms  using  the  armnr  plate,  marine  shufUnga, 
forglngs,  and  castings  that  constiiuted  the  chief  products  of 
the  Sheffield  works.  Tlie  establiiitiment  of  now  works  for 
^neral  shipbuilding  was  deemed  wholly  impractical,  and  all 
tho  essential  advantages  of  incrcAHcd  scale  of  manogomeal 
could  be  obtained  by  amulgnmation.  Arrangements  wen 
finally  made  for  union  with  the  Clydebank  Engineering  ud 
Shipbuilding  Company,  so  that  the  combined  firms  were  pns 
pared  to  undertake  every  aspect  of  tlio  work  of  shipbuilding. 
In  order  to  eacteud  operations  to  war  vesielfl  as  well  as  to  mei^ 
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cantilo  trade  tho  oombinatioD  was  extended  In  1008  to  include 
Thomas  Firth  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  manufacturers  of 
ordnaoco  and  projectiles.  The  cetabtiahmont.  is  thus  quali- 
fied to  undertalte  the  manufacture  of  complete  liners  or 
battleships  without  dependence  upon  any  ouuide  firm  for  any 
portion  of  the  work. 
The  activities  of  the  firm  and  its  alliances  are  as  foUowa: 

Bow  mtitmaU: 
Ibok  Orb.  Spain,  lincolnshire,  and  Korth&mptonshin. 
C0LUERIK8.  Sheffield. 

LoatSTONB  QUARJUBS. 

InkmediaU  producU: 
^^      Pio  laoK.  Atlas  Works  at  Sheffield. 
^B      t/lAUJMitz  Iron.  Atlun  Works  at  Sheffield. 
^^      Btkbl  Inqotb. 

I  All  DEscnimoNs  or  Rolled  amj  Hkavt  Stkzl  Products. 

I  Armor  Plate,  castio^,  forginips,  ship-plates,  angles,  ele. 

I  Tool  Stbel. 

I        Camptemmkry  JutiAed  produeU: 
I  Obdnamci  and  PaoJECTiLBft.  Norfolk  and  Tinsley  Works,  Shef- 

I  fidd. 

^K  Coventry  Ordnance  Workt<.  Ltd. 

^^^^  Naval    Gun    Mouuliiig    Wurks, 

^^^P  Glasgow. 

^^^«  Ammunition  Worics,  Rocboster. 

Railwat  Material. 
Maohist.rt  or  Various  Kinds. 
Primary  fmishtd  produeU: 
BlSBCHAirr  Vxsbels.  Clydebank  Entpneering  and  Shipbuildiott 

Works. 
War  Vkssuj.  (Lance  interests  in  Harland  and  Wolff,  Belfast> 
Shipbuilders  and  Eofpoeen.) 

Tho  development  of  this  firm  is  representative  of  a  tend- 
ency that  is  Rencral  within  the  inm  and  steel  trade  of  Great 
Britain.  There  has  been  extensive  attempt  made  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  stages  fai  the  production  of  finlslied  metal 
votk  »o  as  to  bring  under  one  control  raw  matcfials,  ioter- 
modiate,  and  finished  products.  'Iltc  ciroumstaiwes  that 
have  induood  this  tieveloprocnt  can  be  dasslfied  under  three 
heads:  market  oonaidentkuis,  proooM  oonsidentions,  and 
produdng  coiuldttaUoiu. 
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Market  conditions  in  the  iron  and  sted  trade  are  complex. 
The  marketn  for  raw  materials  are  particuliirly  seneittve  and 
MnsticM  bi  unstable,  and  the  markets  for  the  cKMOiittal  Intcr- 
•••'*»*^  mediate  products,  pig  iron  and  steel,  only  slightly 
lessso.  Finnsproducingthesegoodsforamarkctareinavery 
precarious  position,  and  firms  dependent  upon  buying  such 
goods  in  the  open  market  are  subject  to  many  uncertain  tics 
in  securing  deliveries  at  proper  intervaln  and  satisfactory 
prices.  The  large  capital  equipment  of  plants  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  exerts  pressure  on  the  management  to  keep  Iho 
plant  running  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  recover  the  specifio 
costs  of  operation;  all  hope  of  earning  interest  on  the  fixed 
capital  must  frequently  be  abandoned.  If  production  is  In 
the  hands  of  firms  controlling  only  one  stage  in  the  industry 
there  is  gra\'o  danger  that  the  market  will  become  seriously 
overetocked  with  particular  types  of  goods,  for  the  firms  pro- 
ducing finislied  products  might  check  their  production  sooner 
than  the  firms  turning  out  the  basic  intermediate  products. 
Serious  dislocations  would  al^o  be  the  result  of  any  circum- 
stanoce  that  should  stimulate  production  of  finished  pniducta 
at  a  time  of  slackened  output  of  ore  or  pig  iron.  The  does 
correlation  of  the  production  of  the  products  at  the  various 
stages  can  thus  be  best  secured  under  conditions  of  vertical 
integration.  Fur  the  most  part  the  irrcgularitlos  in  the  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel  products  are  seldom  general  to  the 
entire  industry;  there  are  sectional  or  branch  depressions 
which  might  be  disastrous  to  a  highly  specialized  firm,  though 
a  krgcr  cstablisbment  would  find  it  possible  to  divert  its  ac- 
tivities into  profitable  channels,  but  under  such  conditions 
it  is  obviously  deetmblp  that  the  output  of  the  baste  commod- 
ities Hhdiild  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  specifio  demands  of 
the  moment. 

Process  oonfidcmtioaa  consist  in  the  advontagoe  and  eeon^ 
omics  derived  from  the  urnuigtaicnt  of  works  for  the  eoi^ 
ProMMM».  tinuous  performance  of  several  processes  with 
•""•»•"••  one  heating  of  the  ore  and  Iron.  Isolated  firms 
carrying  on  these  operations  would  be  obliged  to  hrat  tha 
metal  several  times;  ooce  for  imeltinc  onoo  for  prodi 
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malleable  iron  or  steel,  once  for  convertinf;  the  ingot«  into 
other  products.  The  costs  oi  fuel  arc  among  tlie  moet  coQ- 
sidorable  cointj^  in  the  businees,  ko  thai  it  is  an  extremely 
seriou»  loss  to  heat  the  mass  three  timca  when  one  heating 
can  be  made  to  Biifhce.  Under  vertical  control,  the  ore  goee  to 
the  blast  furnace,  the  molten  pig  iron  is  conveyed  to  the  con- 
verters or  reBning  furnaces  while  still  at  it«  full  heat,  and  the 
steel  ingots  arc  drawn  from  the  forms  and  sent  to  the  rolling 
mills  as  won  as  they  have  cooled  sulKciently  f<)r  the  purposes 
of  that  process.  These  economies  alone  would  be  important 
enough  to  lead  to  much  concentration  of  management,  but 
tbero  is  further  opportunity  through  the  utilization  of  waste 
gasee  and  heat.  The  gases  which  escape  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace can  be  burned  in  gas  engines  an<]  used  to  produce  elec- 
tricity or  other  forms  of  power.  Exhaust  steam  can  be  di- 
verted into  turbines  and  utilized.  In  these  ways  many  of 
the  great  demands  for  power  in  drivuig  the  heavy  machinery 
of  the  plant  can  be  met  by  the  conversion  of  product*  that 
would  be  entirely  wasted  in  isolated  smelting  works.  The 
rolling  mills,  hot  bla«t  plant,  and  general  maobiaety  can  be 
entirely,  or  very  nearly,  supplied  wiUi  power  by  the  use  of  the 
heat  and  gas  from  the  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces  required 
to  fumieh  the  requi^te  mass  of  pig  iron :  a  strange  instance  of 
fortuitous  corrdatton  in  an  indu-striul  process. 

The  joint  operation  of  these  market  considerations  and 
process  considerations  produces  an  intermediate  group  of 
eircumstances  which  can  best  be  distinguished 
as  producing  problems.  Most  of  these  matters 
center  around  the  problems  of  management  concerned  with 
maint^iining  continuity  of  operation  of  ihc  plant  as  a  whole. 
The  ouitiiy  in  wages  and  fuel  is  not  affected  by  small  differ* 
onccs  ill  Uie  output.  Costa  per  ton  of  output  will  thus  vary 
according  t4i  quantity.  A  firm  running  about  three  quarters 
time  reported  cobUi,  as  shown  on  page  488. 

In  the  COM  of  the  firm  from  whose  books  these  6sim»  were 
token  thrre  was  an  annual  Having  of  about  £46,000  by  roa- 
aon  of  inrreased  continuity  of  operation,  tt  will  be  obvious 
that  no  firm  could  aecure  the  regularity  of  delivuries  of  ore 
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and  coal  from  independent  producers  that  could  oaaily  be 
maintained  in  mines  under  the  direct  control  of  the  firm. 
Complcto  control  of  the  entire  courae  of  production  of  a 
group  of  Bnished  products  thus  affords  the  best  opportuni- 
Ues  for  securing  the  closely  regulated  flow  of  goods  from  raw 
materials  to  consumers  that  is  well-nigh  essential  to  sucoeas 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industo''  UncHKcntial  middlemen's 
are  avoided  and  serious  wastes  of  by-products  eltmlnai  _ 
Vertical  combination  at  the  present  time  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  integrating  tendencies  in  industry  that  appear  from 
coBi»rtti«a  time  to  time  after  periods  of  excearive  spociali- 
Doi4Miror*d  nation  and  disintegration.  Tlie  modern  phe- 
nomenon may  be  compared  to  the  development  of  centralised 
oontfol  of  craftsmen  under  the  putting-out  system;  the  es- 
sential economien  were  umilar  though  not  present  in  sueh 
striking  form.  Such  integration  does  away  witJi  not  a  little 
buying  and  selling  of  intermediate  products,  but  it  does  not 
in  any  aecuiate  nnaa  of  the  word  restrict  the  oma  of  eocd- 
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petitive  trade,  least  of  alt  does  it  tend  to  destroy  the  com- 
petittvo  order.  The  giAnt  corporations  and  ainalgauiationfl 
in  this  field  cannot  be  cited  as  indicative  of  an  e«wntial  tend- 
ency toward  nationalized  or  socialized  industry,  though,  of 
course,  such  a  structure  could  be  raised  on  the  foundations 
now  existing.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  such 
a  development  would  not  be  a  loipcal  outgrowth  of  tendencies 
now  revealed. 

The  difficulty  of  gpncralizing  with  reference  to  the  entire 
industrial  field  is  well  iliuetrated  by  the  great  divergence  be- 
tween the  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  the  textile 
trades.  In  the  former  the  tendency  is  toward  vertical  iiito- 
gratioo,  in  the  latter  there  has  been  no  len<lcncy  Tb«  tuia* 
toward  further  integration  since  the  early  nine-  •"■**• 
teenth  century;  in  fact,  there  acenis  to  be  some  tendency 
toward  more  definiteaeparation  between  the  various  branchee 
of  the  industry  than  was  common  in  ISOO.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  as  if  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  the  combi> 
nation  of  spinning  and  weanng,  but  no  such  combination  has 
^  taken  place.  The  industry' givca  every  evidence  of  having 
^^naidwd  a  stable  position  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  ver- 
tical integration.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  are  car- 
ried on  by  different  establishmentB  in  all  the  major  branches 
of  (he  textile  trade,  and  there  are  various  Hpecial  phases  of 
manufacture  that  are  similarly  carried  on  m  particular  e»- 
tablii^hments.  The  tendcnciot  toward  combination  in  these 
trades  thus  assumes  the  horizontal  form  by  necessity.  In 
the  early  yean  of  the  active  development  of  combinaUon, 
f  1896-1900,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  an- 
nounced ccmaisted  at  firms  in  the  textile  trades;  in  a  list  of 
tbirty-ooe  amalgamatioiis  and  combinations,  sixteen  were 
concerned  with  textile  manufacture.  This  numerical  pr»- 
flominanco  is  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  relative  predom- 
banoe  of  the  textile  trades,  but  it  would  seem  likely  that  it 
was  also  on  indication  that  the  problems  oreat«d  by  extrav- 
'.agont  competition  were  particularly  severe. 

The  most  npectarular  suooess  has  been  achieved  by  the 
firm  J.  &  P.  CuatA,  Ltd.,  ami  its  aUies.   The  origiaal  firm  was 
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founded  in  1826  as  a  purely  personal  business  which  remained 
ThB  tteMd  in  the  family  for  tliree  generations.  In  1890 
«■**■*'"  the  finn  reorganised  as  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany capitalised  at  £5,750,000;  it  then  occupied  a  very 
prominent  placo  in  the  manufacture  of  8cwing  cotton;  but, 
if  we  oan  ftmn  some  rouf^  estimate  from  tlie  relative  inveoV 
menta  of  capital,  it  could  scarcely  have  controlled  more  than 
one  third  of  the  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  aewiog 
cotton*.  By  the  formation  of  the  Central  Thread  Agency 
the  severity  of  competition  in  the  business  had  already  been 
significantly  reduced.  Notwithstanding  tbe«c  development! 
the  Coats  firm  inaugurated  a  new  movement  befpnning  in 
1895  and  1896.  Amalgamations  were  formed  by  the  pur- 
cha-w  of  the  stronger  houses:  Kerr  &  Co.  of  Painley,  in  1895; 
Clarke  A  Co.  of  Paisley,  James  Chadwick  &  Co.  of  Bolton, 
Jona-H  Brook  &  Co.  of  Meliham,  in  1806.  The  reorganiied 
corporation  was  capitalized  at  £12,000,000.  The  property 
of  the  company  mcludnl  sixteen  factories,  smne  of  which  vers 
located  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Spain,  and 
Ruttia;  sixty  branch  houses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
d^pdts.  Since  amalgamation  the  tirm  has  paid  dividends  of 
twenty  per  cent  or  more,  in  addition  to  some  bonuses.  These 
•cbierement^,  too,  were  not  the  result  of  high 
priooe.  A  statement  in  the  Financial  Supple- 
ment of  the  London  Times  of  December  31, 1006,  is  favonbb 
to  the  company,  but  apparently  dtdntetested: 
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The  average  price  of  the  standard  length  of  200  yards  six  oord 
^ays  the  writer)  has  actually  beeti  2d.  pur  gitMs  of  144  spools  highsr 
than  the  average  price  ruling  during  the  twenty-five  yearn  preced- 
ing the  amalgamation  ;  but  witli  larger  (liMrountx  to  tlio  tfsdo  alkiwed 
sinoD  the  amalgamation  the  price  u  actually  ItMo.  Wngns  have  riaeD 
oonBidenbly,  as  also  has  the  fine  cotton  used,  as  weU  as  the  oool. 
Spool'wood  —  an  important  ilem  —  is  2n  tu  30  per  cent  doarw  than 
fonneriy.  In  effect,  tb«ui,  thread  oasis  taoxo  to  niaJce  by  thn  oom- 
binatun  oven  with  the  economim  attainnhlc  tmilcr  Uio  romhtuatton. 
yettheconsumimi(oratallo^-ont«lhcr«t<ulen}arepa)-ingM>mcwhat 
lem  for  it  than  thsy  did  when  It  oont  leiw  to  make.  It  ii  nnt  the  dun 
that  the  Coats  oombinatJon  has  forcod  i»ul  i^i  "-^  by  uodor<- 
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nJucU,  whiU)  it  baa  imioeDsely  rodtKed  ibe  cost  of  distribO' 
,.  \^luitthe"CoEabiiie"hudonei9todeetroythebuauie80 
middlemen,  who  stood  between  the  thn»d  toanufocluiera 
I  dn^Mrs  and  litrgc  cimtomcrs.  All  these  sraaller  dealers  and 
efs  eaa  now  buy  direct  from  the  Central  Agency  on  the 
urms  u  the  wbolcaalo  dealer.* 

Buecess  of  the  combinatioD  waa  due  to  the  skill  and 

ent  of  the  leaders  both  in  the  detailed  organization  of 

Buuas  and  in  the  absence  of  any  illuedoos  tttmma «( 

the  value  of  a  comprehensive  omalgami^  "«•" 

i  all  the  firms  in  the  industry.     They  were  never  de- 

i  by  the  megalomania  of  promotions.    None  but  the 

icganized  firms  were  brought  into  the  combination, 

Bgh  many  houses  were  omitted;  and,  although  it  might 

jthat  the  combination  was  not  in  a  position  to  dominate 

kdu.str>-  because  of  the  lai^  eapitalisation  of  these  ex- 

S  firms,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  CoaU  firm  really 
them  in  a  position  of  substantial  power. 
807  the  excluded  firmD  formed  a  combination  of  their 
>rganizine  a  holding  company  under  the  name  of  the 

Sewing  Cotton  Company.  Friendly  Faiunoiita 
ns  were  established  with  the  Coats  firm  ''"*■ 
took  some  of  the  stock  of  the  Elnglish  Sewing  Cotton 
ly  and  entci-cd  into  a  pooling  agreement.  By  tho 
of  the  agreement  both  companies  were  to  abide  by  the 
condition  of  the  trade :  exiting  proportions  of  trade  in 
led  by  both  companies  were  to  be  maintained  un- 
and  certain  other  markets  were  reeen'cd  to  one  or 
er  company.  In  tho  following  year  the  Engli.sh  Sew- 
»tton  Company  encournf^ed  various  firms  in  the  United 
to  form  a  conibiiiation,  and  the  American  Thread 
my  was  ultimately  organized.  The  relations  between 
npaiuOB  were  oloso;  tho  Americao  Company  took  ntock 
Ezk^^  Sowing  Cotton  Company,  and  tho  three  man- 
dirootoRi  of  the  latter  sat  on  tho  board  of  the  Ameri- 
impany.  When  the  pooling  arrangement  with  Cuata  is 

V  roty.  H.  W.:  r»»  Ttum  tlimimiU  tn  BrUuh  /ndiofry  (LdB- 
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taken  into  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  scarce  any  voetJgQ 
of  competition  was  left  in  this  industry. 

The  finances  of  the  English  Company  were  badly  nun- 
aged,  and  in  1901  the  lack  of  judgment  and  looeenesB  of  man- 
agement could  no  longer  be  concealed.     It  appeared  that 
excostdve  priwa  had  been  paid  for  the  good-will  of  many  of  the 
constituent  companies,  promoter's  profits  arising  nut  of  the 
American  Thread  Company  had  not  been  kept  sufTtciently 
distinct  on  the  books  of  the  English  Company,  and  the  nctuoJ 
conduct  of  bu«incss  was  scandalously  neglected.    A  sch' 
of  reorganization  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  one 
the  Coat«  firm,  and  reforms  were  carried  out  under  the  iu 
lage  of  Coftta.    The  stronger  combination  has  thus  acqui 
a  moral  ascendancy  over  the  greater  part  of  the  trade.    Tb* 
Bubtttance  of  monopoly  power  is  in  their  hands  with  reference 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  in  this  highly  specialized  producla^ 
Concentration  has  not  proceeded  to  such  lengths  iu  otheff 
branches  of  the  textile  industiy,  though   the  number  at 
competing  firms  has  been  greatly  nslured  by 
combination.     However,  it  Is  clear  that  tb^ 
field  of  competition  ha^'been  significantly  ra| 
Btricted,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  movo- 
nient  has  reached  a  stable  p<(uilibrium.     The  piiblishwl  nv 
ports  of  most  of  these  companies  reveal  a  discouraging  finan- 
cial situation:  some  have  paid  no  dividends,  and  others  only 
tJic  most  moderate  rates.    The  diRappointment  of  large  ex- 
pectations may  well  have  an  luHuencc  upon  future  de\*i 
opments  of  combinntiotts.     It  is  ncarcdy  poewble  to  knot 
whether  one  should  anticipate  further  concentration  or  i 
measure  of  reaction. 

The  larger  outlines  of  the  history-  of  combinations  m  the 
textile  bdustriee  are  re|wewntative  of  the  tendendes  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  industrial  field.  There  have  been  a  few 
spectacular  suooeews;  comt>ctition  has  been  notably  r^ 
strirtcd;  temporary  forms  of  combituition  have  proved  lo  bo 
relatively  unstable,  and  the  greati'r  man  of  amnlgama^^H 
have  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  profit  thatlRH 
entertained.  H 
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TbcM  tendendee  toward  combinfttion  are  wioiuly  tnt«r- 
preted  by  ndicala  and  ocmservatives.  The  soeialint^,  aiid 
many  with  socialistic  Icanio^  that  ore  not  suf- 
ficiently pronounced  to  lead  to  definite  avowal 
of  Buoh  doctrine,  invest  the  whole  subject  with  a  large  nifcnif- 
icance.  AlthouRh  Marxian  doctrines  are  seldom  mentioned, 
the  history  of  these  recent  years  is  read  as  a  fulfillment  of  tho 
earlier  phases  of  the  prophecies  of  Karl  Marx.  The  increase 
in  the  scale  of  busincse  enterprise  has  taken  place  in  at  least 
an  great  a  measure  as  he  was  inclined  to  expect.  There  is  sub* 
stantive  evidence  of  a  "  tendency,"  and.  with  little  recourse  to 
theoretical  demonstralion,  it  is  assumed  that  this  tendency 
will  by  necessity  proceed  to  the  extreme  logical  conclusions. 
Combinations  and  monopolies  thus  constitute  the  last  phase 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  representing  the  cuhnination  of 
A.9  forces  sot  in  motion  by  the  Great  Inventions.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  evils  of  the  competitive  order  and  the  evident 
dangers  from  private  monopoly  become,  in  the  smumc 
mind  of  the  socialist,  proof  that  the ' '  competitive  **•*■ 
order"  is  doomed.  The  movement  is  interesting  to  the  so- 
cialists also  from  another  point  of  view:  the%  industrial  or- 
gBmsattons afford  some  intimation  of  the  ultimate  character 
o(Bociali)M>dinduKtry.  "It  necessitates  not  so  much  clumgea 
in  organisation  as  an  alteration  of  tho  alma  to  which  that  or- 
ganixation  in  to  Iw  directed."  '  The  couerc1enc8s  of  these 
envelopments  has  made  it  possible  for  socialists  to  present  a 
view  of  Oie  new  society  that  is  wholly  freed  from  the  ob\>iou8 
utopianiam  of  earUor  writuig.  The  Fatilans  add  to  this  ele- 
ment of  soducttvenoss  their  patieocv  in  waiting  for  the  new 
induMtrial  day.  They  have  a  remedy  for  monopoly,  and  it 
is  not  mcrcty  a  policy,  but  a  faith  In  irresistiblo  hwtorical 
tondendes. 

Tbc  historical  interprotatioQ  of  which  their  view  is  a  port 
makm  it  impoaaible  to  dlsouaa  tbo  nationalisation  of  bdua- 
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try  merely  aa  a  policy  nbicb  wc  arc  free  to  adopt  or  reject. 
It  is  essential  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Bocialistio 
faith  Id  an  imperative  necessity  for  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  proper  object  of  criticism  and  (ii»cuiKiifni  in  not  the 
policy  advocated,  but  the  interpretation  of  industriaJ  hi»* 
tor>'  upon  which  the  faith  is  based. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  achieve  a  final  interpretaUon 
of  any  series  of  historical  events,  to  that  it  would  be  unschol- 
arly  to  intimate  that  the  socialistic  interpretation  can  be 
BMto«(  ditiprovod  or  anoUier  view  positively  eetab- 

«•"■'"  liflhed  in  ita  place.    It  is,  however,  legitimato  to 

point  out  the  possibility  of  another  interpretation,  and  thiu 
throw  Bome  measure  of  doubt  upon  the  dogmatic  conclusions 
of  the  socialistic  writers. 

It  has  been  a  purpose  of  this  present  study  to  show  that 
tbe  history  of  industry  is  suKcoptiblc  of  othiu-  than  the  usual 
socialistic  interpretation,  so  that  the  entire  text  constitutss 
the  primary  answer  to  the  socialistic  view,  but  with  referenos 
(o  the  particular  i^ues  raised  by  the  problem  of  monopoly 
some  special  discussion  may  be  in  place.  It  would  seem  thai 
tbe  fundamental  features  of  the  socialistic  interpretation  are: 
(he  alleged  inherent  instability  of  the  forms  of  industrial  and 
commercial  organisation  evolved  during  the  period  of  the 
Industrial  Ucvutution;  the  notion  that  the  cause  of  all  th^^ 
trouble  is  the  dehumanising  influence  of  machinery.  IH 

There  has  boon  b  long  etnigglfl  between  two  great  principles 
[says  Macrosty).  Competition  came  into  the  indtuttruU  world  to 
hiwKiMiw  f*^  tiwie  from  feudulLun,  and,  h»viug  ilum<  that 
rfUMOU  work,  played  hsvoc  with  the  Uvea  of  aum.  It  caUetl 
'*'**''  into  exifltence  the  Kreat  oppoaing  principle  of  ama- 

ciation,  by  which  a  scries  of  bulwarks  against  Individualism  has 
been  built  up  in  tbe  tjade  unioo,  the  coAperative  society,  the  muni* 
oipality,  and  the  central  Ooveniroent  Finally,  competitinD  lurti- 
ing  against  itself,  has  ended  iu  combination,  and  private  monopoly 
threateas  to  overwhelm  tbe  titutv  by  ccuDoniic  and  poliltcnl  op- 
prosMon.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  march  of  economic  prognw; 
for  good  or  for  evil  wo  must  now  face  the  oon''  ' 

We  eannot  go  back  to  competition,  but  ween; 
ency  into  safe  cbaonclK.    In  tho  colIccLivim 
the  future  hope  of  society,  and  it  will  be  atL^...L —  :i.i. 
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bluiBfer  of  one  branch  of  production  after  nnothor  under  the  control 
of  tlie  muaicipoLity  or  the  GoTenunent.> 

ThesocinlutticpottitioDmAkeethequtttion-begginKaesump- 
tioo  that  there  is  no  possible  middle  course  between  the  most 
extreme  freedom  of  competition  and  absolute  Ani^b 
monopoly.  The  present  organiaation  of  society  *'"*^ 
in  n>f!ar(l(Hl  m  1>cinf!  hopelessly  unstable  liecaiise  it  n>prpsf>nta 
neither  extreme;  competition  is  by  no  means  unregulated, 
monopoly  is  not  ootnplete.  The  conservative  interpretation 
of  recent  events  turns  upon  the  faith  in  the  existence  of  thia 
middle  course.  It  in  deemed  pcsdible  for  industry  to  actiicvo 
some  measure  of  stability  of  organization  without  becoming 
entirely  monopolistic  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  entirely  los- 
ing all  elements  of  acompetitive  character  on  the  other  hand. 
Neither  monopoly  nor  competition  appears  in  its  absolute 
fonn;  neither  cao  entirely  exclude  the  other.  The  existence 
of  monopoly  la  not  incompatible  wifh  eignificant  elements  of 
competition  in  price-making,  and  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  a  society  should  remain  in  large  meaeure  competitive 
desjiite  the  presence  of  a  connidenible  number  of  industries 
floid  occupations  c&rried  on  under  monopoly  conditions. 

The  relativity  of  these  terms  b»  best  illuHtrated,  perhaps, 
by  the  trade  in  books  and  certain  kinds  of  patented  articles. 
Tike  copyright  or  patent  confen  an  absolute  KoMpMr«d 
monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  produetQK  partiou-  bcmhwiiib 
Ur  books  or  goods,  and  yet  the  book  trade  and  '*'"*** 
the  trade  in  many  kinds  of  patented  goods  is  dominated  by 
competition.  Novels,  schoolbooks,  books  of  travel,  de  luxe 
editions  of  various  claancs  all  sell  at  prices  that  are  not  detegv 
mined  by  the  individual  publisher  according  to  the  principle 
of  Mcuring  the  maximtui  net  revenue,  but  by  the  general  de- 
mand for  the  particular  class  of  literature  coni-rmed.  Tbo 
Bxiitenre  of  the  copyrights  on  the  various  books  server  merely 
to  lift  tJie  piano  of  competition.  Such  bookst  hcII  for  more 
tboo  similar  books  on  which  the  copyright  has  expired ;  it 
beoooua  ponibla  to  rewird  the  author  for  his  work,  but  the 
qMcial  privUege  does  not  beoorao  the  basis  of  «  monopoly 
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pricjo.  This  is  merely  one  ot  the  more  Btrlking  casM  of 
importance  of  tbo  collateral  competition  of  substitutes. 
There  are  many  othera,  notably  the  various  mineral  wttt«n, 
tlie  diiTerciit  systems  of  artificial  illumioation,  different 
routes  of  communicuUon  between  two  poinU,  and  the  like. 

Tbc  pheDomcna  which  we  usually  describe  aa  a  growth  of 
monopoly  ore  in  a  bcuse  clian^cs  iu  the  character  of  oompntl- 
tion.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  the  change  results  in  a  daogcrous 
w(>alccninK  of  competitive  control,  creating  not  an  absolute 
m<mopoly,  but  b  measure  of  monopoly  control  that  ts  8ul&- 
cicnt  to  afford  opportuuities  for  the  manipulatiun  of  prJoci 
in  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  undertaking. 

The  \icw  of  the  socialist  muat  be  qualified  in  one 
respect:  it  is  not  necessary  to  presume  that  competition 
TtetMMuof  stst3  solely  of  self-destructive  rivalry  in  prid 
MM»««ka  cutting.  The  reduction  of  pricea  below  tbo  level 
consistent  with  continued  operation  is  an  unrepreecntati 
and  reprehensible  form  of  competition  that  confers  no  benefi 
upon  the  public.  Such  trading  has  never  been  placed  by  law 
in  the  category  of  unfair  competition  unless  there  were  ac> 
gravating  circumiitances,  but  the  spirit  of  such  tranaaetlou 
is  closely  similar  to  prohibited  practices.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fortunate in  the  extreme  that  this  tj-pe  of  ri\*alr>'  should  be  so 
hnnly  fixed  iu  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the  characteristic  form 
of  competition.  The  selling  at  varying  prices  that  can  remain 
a  pemianeitt  basis  of  trading  is  not  sufficiently  distinguiahod 
from  the  dbtastrous  priceniutting  that  is  intended  by  both 
parties  to  be  wholly  tcmporarj'.  The  oxiHicnci;  of  price  agrue- 
meats  in  a  trade  to  not  inoonsistent  with  important  competi' 
tion  in  the  character  of  the  8er\'iccs  rendered. 

The  socialistic  doctrine  of  the  causative  importance  of 
chinery  U  related  to  the  problem  of  monopoly  in  a  round 
about  faiOiion.     The  productivity  of  ind 
with  the  uuiturc  meclianical  techmque»  togcthe: 
with  ita  ownership  by  a  n-lativdy  small  ctaaa  at  catAiaXifia.  ii 
made  the  explanation  of  commercial  criaoL     Thero  is  a 
chronic  luid  periodic  over-production  becauae  the  power  of 
the  consuming  public  to  buy  ia  disproportionate  to  tha  po 
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ot  society  to  produce.  The  c&pitalists  thua  defeat  their  own 
ends  by  withbokUag  from  tbc  laboring  classes  tbeir  just  share 
€xf  the  purchAiting  power  of  the  community. 

It  is  impcssible  to  answer  this  body  of  doctrine  in  brief 
oompaas,  and  much  of  the  diacussioD  is  a  matter  of  pure 
theory.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  propoeition  ad- 
vanced in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  machinery  was  at  once  a 
result  and  a  rauae  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Indu»< 
trial  Revolution.  In  so  far  as  one  approaches  these  prob- 
lems  as  a  matter  of  historical  narrative  the  development  of 
machine  technique  was  a  result  of  an  expanding  market  for 
new  commodities.  Changes  in  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  market  constitute  the  background  of  industrial  history, 
and  there  are  progresnve  changes  in  the  degree  of  the  division 
of  labor  to  correspond  with  developments  of  the  market.  The 
disintegration  of  industr>'  by  the  division  of  labor  must  needs 
be  balanced  by  countervailing  tendencies  toward  integration. 
The  devotopmcnt  in  industrial  history  is  for  this  reason  not  in 
aangle  direction:  neither  exclusively disintcgmtion,  nor  ex< 
clusively  integration.  There  is  an  oscillation.  The  combi- 
nation movement  represents  the  contemporary  aspects  of  a 
Bct  of  integrating  tendencies,  and,  if  wo  may  judge  by  the 
past,  we  may  feel  confident  that  these  tendencies  precisely 
will  not  proceed  to  any  rigid  logical  conclusion.  The  mar- 
keting conditions  in  the  different  branches  of  industr>-  are 
widely  different,  and  wc  may  presume  that  the  measure  of 
integration  ultimately  achieved  vnU  bear  relation  to  the 
q>ccUic  problems  of  each  bdustry. 

The  conservative  »»  thus  inclined  to  appnmch  the  prob- 
kma  of  monopoly  in  somewhat  (he  frame  of  mind  of  the  prac- 
tical politician ;  he  is  dli^Meed  to  deal  with  each  n*  ooMnr*. 
eaae  separately,  unprojudiood  by  dogmatic  oon-  "*"  ■•**'• 
oepttons  of  poliry,  Thrrc  Lh  in  bin  mind  on  indiKpo^ition  to 
regard  any  single  policy  as  a  complete  remedy  for  the  troubles 
wu  now  exporionee  with  roooopoUee.  The  various  sugge»- 
tiaiu  now  current  offer  different  proiq>eoti  of  attaining  the 
dedrod  end.  Tlic  limiiation  of  tlw  use  of  ooriwrntions  pn- 
•enta  poHibililies,  but  it  is  bard  to  regard  luofa  a  propoaltioa 
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as  an  ultimate  solution  of  any  considerable  number  of  prob- 
lems. The  notion  of  having  a  limit  ftoemH  pnod,  but  the 
practi(?al  determination  of  any  limit  would  seem  Ukdy  to 
become  a  penalty  upon  efficiency.  Furthormore,  if  there  la 
any  correlation  between  the  aw;  of  the  corporations  in  a  given 
field  and  the  market,  the  limit  would  be  by  ncoctelty  clastio. 
It  mif^t  prove  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  limit  ol 
note  iasuc  at  the  Bank  of  France — a  Unitt  that  was  Increased 
whenever  there  was  any  proepect  that  it  might  bo  reached. 
LimitAtion  of  profits,  if  succeasful,  would  almost  certainly 
diminisb  the  stimulus  to  eiScient  management. ' 

In  English-speaking  countries  the  control  of  largc-iwai 
enterpri^  is  tending  to  combine  three  elranenta:  publicit, 
T«nd«MU«  la    of  accounts,  public  fixation  of  prices  in  certain 
''•*"'^**         industries,  and  the  suppression  of  predatory 
competition  by  legislative  and  edministrativo  regulation. 
The  results,  as  yet,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Despite  all  our  exporicnoe  and  thought  (s»>'b  Jethro  Brown]  the 
beet  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  are  groping  our  way  toward  souimI 
ooncIusioRa.  Some  useful  data  we  have;  and  some  principles  aeem 
to  be  deaiiy  established.  But  the  precise  significiuioo  of  the  data 
is  often  doubtful;  and  the  value  of  established  principles  is  limited 
by  tlw  fact  that  we  have  to  apply  them,  not  to  an  ideal  world,  but  to 
aworld  of  actual  facts  around  us.  Many  things  are  deetrablo  that 
are  not  practicable;  much  that  is  pmcticAble  is  not  desirable.  I 
believe  that,  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  right  hoGD,  we  should  begiD  with 
a  recognition  of  the  difncultiee  before  us,  their  complicated  char* 
acter,  and  their  manifold  ramificutioiu.  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XX 

INCOMES,  WAGES,  AND  SOCIAL  UNREftT 

I.  Matchial  Well-Beinq 

No  question  is  mora  Interesting  to  the  average  reader  on 
eoonomic  history  than  the  relative  well-being  of  tlie  lower 
olasBee  at  different  historical  periods.  Many  seem  to  fed 
that  economic  history  fails  to  make  any  material  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  unless  some  conclusions  are  possible 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  society.  In  general,  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  Is  possible.  Statistical  material  is  so 
C  and  so  different  in  character  at  different  periods  that  no 

itaiU  are  available.    At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  reach 

ime  objective  judgment  which  may  serve  in  a  meaauie  to 
the  doubts  that  arise  aa  to  the  reality  of  the  "prog- 
"  which  wo  seem  to  find  characteristic  of  the  period  of 
Ihe  Industrial  Revolution. 

Taken  in  their  entirety  the  changes  in  the  form  and  cbar< 
acter  of  social  life  have  resulted  in  real  improvement  in  the 
material  basis  of  life.  The  improvement  is  rela-  it>mu 
tive  Mily;  we  can  merely  say  that  living  condi-  »»(«" 
tions  are  better  than  they  used  to  be,  and  we  can  be  reaaOD^^ 
certain  that  there  is  still  opportunity  for  much  imprav»<^ 
ment.  The  material  change  can  beet  be  measured  in  tenna 
of  the  declining  death-rates.  llieM  rates  express  the  number 
ifrf  deaths  per  thousand  poreons,  and,  although  there  arc  soma 
refinements  of  statistical  method  that  might  effect  small  coi^ 
rectiona,  those  official  figures  an  Bufficicntly  correct  for  the 
ptirpoees  of  such  a  comparison  as  we  ba\*o  In  hand. 

The  veiy  groat  decnase  in  mortality  tliat  is  shown  by  the 
figures  b  perhaps  the  moxt  decLiivu  indication  thai  can  btt| 
pvea  of  the  ctiongo  in  lix-ing  conditions.    The  figures 
iwbat  more  impresBtivo  in  their  positive  form.    Wc  thii 
readily  In  ternui  of  xbr  rxpoctation  of  life  than  in 

crude  mortality,  but  uufurtunaiuly  the  poaittvo  form 
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coiDCA  more  complex  becauM  the  expectation  nf  Ufe  chAngea 
each  year.  Suffice  to  say  that  several  years  have  been  added 
Buii»td>(  to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  Ufe.  Tbiii 
acbkrvaeoi  achievement  is  perhap.s  more  largely  an  achiov&- 
ment  of  poience  than  of  industry;  the  result  te  due  to  the  d»- 
vclopmcnt  of  preventive  medicine  and  publie-healtb  lo^ft- 
lation.  However,  these  changes  have  been  a  port  ot  tbo 
change  that  we  think  of  as  tlie  Industrial  Revolution;  they 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  now  social  order  that  has 
devdoped,  affording  the  clearest  indication  of  the  new  social 
oonscieDoe. 

The  question  of  material  well-being,  however,  presents  it- 
self in  another  guise;  the  relative  condition  of  the  different 
classes  as  compared  with  each  other  proves  more  intercKting 
to  moHt  readers  than  the  more  general  matter  of  the  condition 
of  society  as  a  whole.  It  U  ea^y  forgotten,  however,  that 
any  general  change  must  appear  among  the  most  numerom 
classes,  so  that  a  general  social  impro\'ement,  such  as  we  find 
indicated  by  the  lower  death-rates,  must  bo  evidence  of  sub- 
stantive change  for  the  better  among  the  lower  classes.  Bat 
more  concrct«ly,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  wacw  liav* 
T^M«iid  'gone  up  as  rapidly  as  incomes  fnim  property. 
■■*■*  Has  the  position  of  unskilled  laborere  chanKod 

for  the  better?  Areskilled  laborers  relatively  mnrenumeroua 
and  better  paid?  Is  the  class  of  pcrmns  with  moderate  in- 
comes Incrrasjng  or  decreasing  relatively  to  the  class  of  per* 
BOOS  witii  very  large  iaeomee?    Thcae  quostaoos  are  unfor- 
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tunatcly  difficult  to  answer.  The  material  a\fulable  is  none 
too  plentiful,  and  th«  tnt«rprctation  of  existtng  atatiatics  pre- 
tents  many  problems  that  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  ifl  somewhat  artUlcial  to  attempt  titatistiral  statement 
of  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  wages.  Averages  leave  out 
many  details  that  are  of  real  importance.  But  oatnatM  la 
there  is  a  measure  of  reality  in  statemeota  of  ***** 
ftveragc  wages,  because  there  isa  perceptible  tendency  toward 
the  establishment  of  rates  of  pay  that  are  designed  to  be  ro* 
lated  to  the  strength  and  skill  required  by  the  occupation. 
Labor  is  not  a*  mobile  as  would  be  necepsary  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  these  tendencies  toward  equalization  of  wages;  differ- 
flnoes  peraist  between  occupations  and  between  localities. 
The  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  agricultural  labor  tend  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  rates  for  unskilled  industrial 
labor.  Likewise,  the  wages  that  prevail  in  London  tend  to 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  wagut  in  provincial  townn,  dif- 
ferences that  may  be  partly  explained  by  higher  costs  of  living 
in  the  larger  towns.  Studies  of  general  rates  of  wages  are  thus 
most  significant  if  we  preserve  some  of  these  distinctions  bft* 
tween  groups  of  wago-earacrs.  It  would  seem  particularly 
Important  to  maintain  some  distinction  between  the  ratea 
for  skilletl  and  for  unskilled  labor. 

The  differentiation  between  the  skilled  and  tbe  unskilled 
b  sufficiently  clear  to  influence  any  statistical  statement  of 
a  single  average  wage;  one  could  never  be  cer*  skOMaidv 
tain>rhether  or  no  changM  were  due  to  circum-  '"'^  hbtwn 
Btanoes  that  really  affected  only  one  of  the  two  classes.    It  ia 
thus  desirable  to  distinguish  as  carefully  as  possible  between 
the  wages  of  these  two  groups.    Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
some  of  tha  Important  social  problems  involved,  if  this  dis* 
tinction  is  carefully  maintained.     The  unskilled  laborers' 
are  close  to  what  is  coming  to  be  oalled  the  "pov-  n»-rurmtt 
erty  lino";  which  is  prosumed  to  represent  the  "**" 
minimum  tncome  compatible  with  the  nmintenance  of  full 
physical  vigor.    The  most  notable  rooent  wtimate  of  this  ir-j 

lucible  minimum  is  that  of  Seobohm  Rowntrce.    Hf  n<ti- 
1 08  follows  tbe  family  inonne  oooesBuy  before  the  War: 
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•     A. 

E:q>«Ddttura  OQ  food 12    0 

Rent  and  rata 4    0 

CSoUting.  [ncltxlins  boots 2    8 

Fad 1  10 

Light,  waahing  maUirUk,  (uroituie,  eU 10 

21    Spnrimk 

Tho  dietary  awumcd  in  this  ostimate  "contained  no  butcher'i 
moat  or  butter,  and  alloved  auch  a  luxury  as  tea  but  onoe  i 
week.    The  only  meat  was  bacon  and  vcr>-  little  of  that.    It 
was  a  didtary  'more  stringent  than  would  be  given  to  any 
able-bodied  pauper  in  any  workhouse  in  England  or  Wales.* 
Taking  the  lowetit  cooperative  store  prices,  he  found  that 
thia  dietary  would  cost  Zs.  each  for  the  adults  and  2«.  Zd. 
each  for  the  children  per  week.    Thus  the  cost  of  food  alona 
would  be  12«.  0(f .  per  week."   Tlie  other  cetimatee  were  boMd 
on  similar  prcsumptiom!  of  minute  care  in  expenditure.    In 
all  probability  the  average  family  of   such  circumstanoefl 
would  not  succeed  in  diHtributing  its  income  with  as  much    >ri 
intelligence  as  Mr.  Rowntree  prestunes;  real  needs  would  biflj 
many  cases  be  sacrificed  to  indulgence  in  alcohol  and'tobftcoo  V 
or  to  extravagant  expenditure  for  clothes.     Such  ectimates  V 
are  subject  to  many  elements  of  error,  but  they  poaaeu  a  real 
significance.    The  unskilled  laborers  have  been  at  alt  timm 
very  close  to  this  Uno  of  primary  poverty,  and  at  certain 
periods  of  hifi^i  prices  most  of  the  uniUcilled  have  been  far 
below  this  mar^.    Materials  exist  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  unskilled  laborem  in  agriculture  and  in  <»r> 
tain  branches  of  industry;  but  as  yet  these  materials  hue^^ 
been  very  incompletely  utilized.  ^^H 

Mr.  Bowleyin  studies  of  wages  in  the  nineteenth  centt^^^ 
has  endeavored  to  preserve  these  distinctions.     He  has 
Bowter*  studied  the   changee  in  wages  of   particular 

^'^  groups  of  wago-eomofs,  so  that  his  figures  an 

merely  representative,  typical  to  tho  extent  that  oooditions 
in  the  groups  ohoson  were  fairly  typical  of  a  larger  class.  The 
skilled  liUwrets  are  represented  in  tho  table  ohiefiy  by  the 
building  tmdw),  tho  uniikilted  town  labonn  boing  the  helpen. 
Stutiy  of  these  particular  classos  seemod  desirable  beeauMa 

■I 
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they  were  least  affected  by  the  great  ohangeti  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

TixTATtn  Tabu)  or  Avuu<a  WnxLT  WAoea  * 
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This  tentative  reprcsontAtion  of  the  movement  of  wages  Ig; 
intereeting  in  several  particulars.  The  stress  of  the  period 
1824-33  is  evident  among  all  classes  of  workers,  but  it  was 
especially  severe  for  the  agriouttural  laborers.  Acrinituni 
The  price  <rf  wheat  waa  high,  and  wagt^  of  9s.  M.  *•"*•«• 
or  lOt.  M.  must  have  been  wholly  inadequate  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  crisis  of  poor-law  adminiatration  correlates 
definitely  with  these  indications  of  wagts ;  the  only  periods  of 
greater  distress  were  some  of  the  years  of  the  Napoleonic 
irtn.  Further  detail  for  the  agricultural  laborers  ia  furnished^ 
by  figures  from  Sussex,  given  od  the  following  page.  The 
agricultural  laborer  thus  endured  a  relatively  long  period  of 
great  economic  pressure  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Relief  came  partly  throu^  increased  wages  and  partly 
through  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  essential  foodstuffs,  eft* 
pecialty  wheat.  Tbogrcateretabilityof  prices  of  wheat,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  was  also  a  great  boon  to  the  poor. 
The  agricultural  laborer  was  thus  a  burden  on  the  poor-rates 
for  the  greater  portion  of  a  generation. 

The  C4inilitiun  of  the  town  laborer  la  less  certAin;  without 
ipecifio  local  study  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  these  laboren 
were  relatively  independent  of  the  poor-rates  or       »-i_-, 
not.     The  position  of  the  artisans,  however, 
teems  to  be  fairly  dear.    The  artisan  aeonu  to  have  beea* 
above  tlie  lino  of  primary  poverty  thmughout  the  period, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  yean  bis  economic  position 
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eeems  to  have  grown  steadily  stronger,  so  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  the  artisan  was  comfortably  above  the 
poverty  line.  This,  indeed,  Beems  to  be  the  chief  result  of 
them  statistical  inquiries,  and,  as  the  purchaung  power  of 
money  was  boreafling  until  at  least  lSd6,  the  movenMnb 
of  real  wages  was  in  general  favorable  to  the  waee-earoer. 
There  were  reductionH  of  hotuv  in  nearly  all  trade*,  also,  both 
those  regulated  by  general  statutes  and  trades  which  had  m>- 
curod  the  shorter  hours  by  their  own  cfTorU.  We  are  oeT' 
tainly  justified  in  saying  that  the  skilled  laborera  were  r»- 
ceiving  at  the  close  of  the  century  appreciably  higher  wifes  ^ 
for  shorter  hours  of  woric.  ^| 

It  is  difhcult  to  secure  satiafaotory  evidence  of  the  relative  ^ 
portion  of  the  different  olanee  in  the  ootninunity  to  each 
Rvtatna  M        otheT.    The  statisticK  availablo  oru  fairly  trust- 
*•*"■*  worthy  for  incomes  of  £160  or  more,  but  the 

flxenptjon  of  anollcr  incomes  makes  it  essential  to  lupplomrat 
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the  Bgures  for  those  Id  receipt  of  labor  incomes  of  less  than 
£160.  The  flguree  for  the  diiTerent  classes  thus  come  from 
different  sources  and  present  var>'ing  decrees  of  accuracy. 
The  interpretation  of  tlie  figuren  \»  aim  a,  matter  of  cuimd- 
erable  difficulty,  inSucitccd  in  most  cases  by  the  dispoei- 
tion  of  the  statLstieian.  Thus,  for  the  year  1907  we  have 
estimates  c^  total  income  rangmg  from  £1,800,000,000  to 
£1,964,000,000,  all  from  subfitantially  the  same  figures,  and 
the  publication  of  the  final  figures  for  the  Census  of  Produc- 
tion added  another  figure,  £2,038,000,000.  The  division  of 
the  total  income  between  the  different  classes  is  subject  to 
a  similar  degree  of  unoertmnty,  and  conclusions  must  thus 
be  accepted  with  many  mental  reser\*ations. 

The  following  table  has  been  selected  from  a  number  of 
estimates,  including  as  far  as  may  be  estimates  from  the  same 
eouroe.  The  first  set  of  figures  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert 
GifTen;  the  figures  for  1&5I,  1867,  and  1881  are  by  Mr.  L. 
Le\i;  those  for  ISKM  and  1W7  are  taken  from  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money's  statements.  An  estimate  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  has 
boon  added  to  indicate  the  deforce  of  uncertainty  in  the  esti- 
^  mates  for  1907.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  Mr.  Money 
H^  disposed  to  set  the  larger  incomes  at  maximum  figures  and 
T  to  estimate  the  smaller  incomes  on  the  most  con.servntive 
^v  basu.  GifTen  and  Ijevi  are  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
^P-inoomea  of  the  lower  classes  were  a  very  oonriderabte  pro- 
I  portion  of  the  total.  Thus  any  tendency  toward  error  in 
^K  the  appended  table  (page  fi06)  will  probably  be  in  favor  of 
Vtbe  lai^  incomes. 

The  increase  in  all  clasecs  of  incomes  is  considerable,  the 

rate  being  in  eotoeas  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population, 

but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  incomes  of  manual 

workers  receiving  leas  than  £160  per  year  in- 

ennsed  much  more  rapidly  than  all  other  classes  of  incomes. 

The  inoomes  of  the  clerical  workers  and  small  flfao{>keepets 

inonased  least  of  all.    Studios  by  Robert  Giffen  point  to  a 

ble  increase  In  the  class  of  peivons  tn  receipt  of  in- 

of  somewhat  more  than  £160.     During  the  period 

886-83  the  amount  of  property  probated  m  Eu^aud  in- 
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cnased  from  £47,000,000  to  £118,000,000,  but  the  BvcniKQ 
amount  of  property  in  each  estate  increased  only  from  £2170 
to  £2G00.  The  increase  in  wealth  must  thus  have  been  rather 
well  diffiified  ftnionR  moderately  well-to-do  people.  The  evi- 
dence funiUlied  by  the  income  tax  schedulea  seems  to  indicAt« 
that  the  number  of  recipients  of  the  smaller  incomes  remaiaod 
at  least  proportionate.  On  the  whnle,  therefore,  we  have 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  artisans  and  middl»^hus 
people  have  at  least  maintained  their  position  in  the  com- 
munity, if  not  actually  gained  in  relative  welMyeing. 

In  view  of  these  general  conclusionK,  the  Rrowth  of  the  very 
hirgo  fortunee  proscDta  many  per])lcxing  problomi.  There 
seems  to  be  litUe  reason  to  doubt  that  there  hu 
)>een  nn  extraordinary  development  of  great  iu- 
oome6>  ood  u  correlative  concenlfattoD  in  the  ownanhip  of 
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property.     The  facta  have  been  presented  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  unfortunately  there  has  been  more  oensattoi 
than  scientific  analysis.   Mr.  Chiozxa  Money  di\Tdes  the  cot 
munity  into  tliose  who  are  rich,  with  an  income  of  £700  or' 
more;  those  who  are  comfortable,  with  incomes  ranging  from 
£160  to  £700;  and  those  in  poverty,  by  reason  of  having  I 
than  £160  per  year. 

I>iniu»ctto]t  or  Butub  TKOons:  IMS  ■ 


\ 

1VM  MMilar  V  pv*M< 

1,400.000 

4,100,000 
80,000,000 

634 

WKh  mOTt  Ihiw  £160  but  Itm 

275              1 

036 

TUal 

44,600,000 

1844 

Ifore  than  one  third  of  the  entire  income  of  the  United 
Jom  is  enjoyed  by  less  than  one  thirtieth  of  ite  people. 
rbere  Mr.  Money  puts  the  matter  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  using  the  probate  returns:  "Year  by  year,  with  the 
rity  of  the  seasons,  about  four  thousand  persons  dia^ 
LTing  between  them  about  £200,000,000  out  of  total  estat 
ed  to  be  worth  about  £300,000,000."  A  measurablj 
conceotration  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  other  ooun- 
'  trlw,  ID  some  apparently  more,  in  some  less  than  in  the  Unit 
Kingdom.  There  can  bo  very  little  doubt  of  the  essential) 
accuracy  of  the  facts,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  in- 
tcrpretinR  the  facts. 

The  designation  of  these  different  groups  of  recipients  of 
incomes  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  '  One  decides  the 
question  in  ad^'anoe  by  classifying  as  "  Poor"  or  Q«MHM-i>it- 
in  "Poverty"  aU  who  have  \tm  than  £160.  «•««•->" 
The  poverty  line  drawn  by  Mr.  Rowntree  assumed  a  yearl} 
Income  of  about  £60,  and  it  would  seem  pooible  for  people 
y,to  live  in  sumelhlnK  more  than  "poverty"  on  tnoomos  nu)| 
betfreen  £100  and  £160  annually.     It  would  teem 
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siroblc  that  diwaadona  of  surh  social  problems  Hbould  bo 
dominated  by  some  measure  of  unifonnity  in  the  uso  of  gucli 
strong  worda  as  "poverty"  and  its  related  phnutos.  Ono 
will,  of  course,  recognize  that  the  conception  of  tho  middla 
class  is  vague,  but  for  that  reason  any  statistical  Btudiw  sbould 
be  scrupulously  careful  in  the  selection  of  group  dcugnaUona. 
The  problem  is,  however,  more  than  a  matt«r  of  mioubo 
details  of  terminology.  Investigators  have  not  always  bocn  - 
clear  in  their  minds  as  to  the  standards  of  comparison  in  M 
terms  of  which  the  results  were  to  be  judged.  Profeator 
Young  has  given  ospecial  attention  to  tliis  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Ekionomlo 
Association.  He  says: 

Vihtit  is  the  prociso  mraning  of  the  conoontiation  of  wealtli? 
what  stAEidardB  sh&\\  we  measure  it?  In  f^eneral,  I  think,  stattsti- 
ciana  have  been  occusbomod  to  use  "oonccntnttion  of  wealth"  and 
"  inequAlity  to  the  distribution  of  wealth"  as  lootwly  iutcrehaosc«b]fl 
tcnna.  Now  any  departure  from  perfect  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealtli  mc«as  iru^uoHty.  But  is  eoruvrUrotMit  to  bs  d^ 
fined  so  broAdly  as  this?  Wealth  mi^it  be  distributed  unequally, 
without  (here  being  any  amasalDg  or  concentration  of  any  relntjvcly 
large  port  of  it  in  tho  hands  of  any  one  group  or  portion  of  society. 
Q^,gg,„^i^^^  Concentration  means,  then,  a  particular  kind  of 
inequality  in  dtstributioa.  And,  moreovw,  white, 
statistically  speaking,  any  pcrooptiblo  dogno  of  ocotialisatioD  must 
be  deemed  concentration,  yet  the  social  problem  of  the  "  coocan- 
tration  of  wealth"  is  very  certainly  the  problem  of  its  tmduo  or 
excessive  oonceotration.  But  wo  have  do  definite  standard  of  what 
ooiutitutes  justifiable,  permisnble,  or  normal  ootMseotratioD.  And 
so  the  statistics  are  made  to  indicate  monly  tho  gron  departtir* 
from  a  condition  of  absolute  equality  in  distribution.  One  has  to 
be  on  one's  RUard,  therefore,  against  imputing  to  them  a  sjgnificsnw 
which  potmibly  they  may  not  have. 

For  the  most  part.,  hotrerer,  eqtialtty  of  distribution  is  interpretad 
literally;  that  is,  it  is  token  to  mean  absolute  uniformity  in  tlie  dis> 
tributJon  of  income.  Thus,  when  a  statistician  tlirows  his  (Mtimat«s 
into  tho  familiar  form  that  assigns  a  oortain  (largs)  proportbo 
ff"— ^'-1  of  Uie  bgmfpkio  toconw  to  a  oitflain  (small)  pmpar- 
HapwlMni  tioo  of  the  familios,  the  oomparlson  Locvilably  im* 
plied  is  with  a  state  erf  tliinipi  in  which  SO  per  cant  of  lh»  fonulica 
^  ccftctly  50  per  coot  of  (ho  aggrsftte  inooma  and  lOpsretolof  i 
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the  familiw  get  10  per  otnt  of  the  income.   And  «o  with  Dr.  Lorena'a 

(•rnphir  devicf!  for  represeoting  ihi  way  m  which  eucb  proportioDs 

dcp&rt  from  the  line  of  ah»olut«Iy  equal  distribution.    So,  too,  with 

the  index  of  ooocentration  which  ProfeMor  Corrodo  Gin!  has  eug- 

h|Mtod  as  a  substitute  for  Pareto's,  but  which  increases  wheo  Par^ 

no't  deereaaes,  and  which  booome*  unity  when  one  income  noeivtr 

[gets  just  as  much  income  as  another.  ...  All  of  these  wasra  of  ex- 

[inVBBiag  the  decree  of  incqunlity  in  the  distrihutkin  of  wealth  use 

ru  a  Blaodard  or  reference  of  oomparison  aii  atiaolutcly  equal  aad 

uniform  distributicML 

Some  or  all  of  tluM  nuasuree  are  useful  in  corapajiu^  the  distri' 

bution  of  wealth  in  different  countries  or  at  difltrrnt  periods.   But 

none  of  them  is  of  much  help  Ui  fonning  a  judgment  with  reference 

to  the  decree  of  undue  or  excessive  ooDccntiation  that  may  exist. 

,  lite  degree  of  departure  from  abaolute  equality,  however  measured 

'er  stated,  must  ita^  be  referred,  if  not  cvplicilly,  then  in  some 

vague  way,  to  a  eUodanl  of  ooiiaal  or  justifiable  conoentration. 

A  dead  level  of  unifonnity  is  oeather  |»acticable  nor  desirable  as  an 

i  ideal  of  dtstributivo  justice. 

I     A  ooncreto  example  may  ghre  point  to  this  considerBtMHi.    Sup* 
*  pose  that  inconien  in  an  imagbaiy  sodety  were  distributed  symmet- 
rically around  the  modal  or  most  common  income,  in  Wm^  ai»- 
the  form  of  a  oomuil  frequency  distribution.     Thia  Wb«i»oo 
might  represent  eitlicr  one  of  two  things:  (1)  a  normal  distribution 
of  ability  and  n  pL'rfoct  prt)|x>r1ioning  of  income  to  ability:  (3)  a 
random  or  chance  distribution  of  iocomee,  uniier  the  intluence  of 
i  complex  but  unbiaaaed  foroes.     Tlus  second  oondiUon  would  be 
eoDsiatent  with  the  axistenoo  of  real  equality  of  opportunity, 
I  broadly  understood,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  a  myriad  of  smsj) 
eircunatanccs  that  might  dcfloct  one  towards  a  lower  or  a  higher 
portioo  of  the  tnoooM  range.    Now  suppoec  that  the  a\-erage  fam> 
[fly  inoome  m  S1600  and  that  half  the  fimulira  get  incomes  that  are 
Withio  1900  of  this  average.     Under  such  conditions  the  richer 
half  of  the  famiUea  would  get  58  per  cent  of  the  axgrogate  income 
L  And  the  poorer  half  would  ftet  42  per  cent.    Inciease  the  dispenioB 
tvt  the  distribution  aomewbat,  ao  that  half  of  the  ineomes  ta  be* 
I  tweea  tlOOO  and  CWOO.    Iben  70  per  cent  of  tho  aorecate  income 
[voold  go  to  the  richer  half  of  (ho  population,  and  30  par  oont  lo  the 
[poorer  half.    Jncnase  the  limita  between  which  half  of  the  inoomas 
[mII  to  tSOO  and  13300,  and  the  portion  of  the  aeitn«aie  bieome  a«> 
raJBDed  to  the  rltiier  half  of  the  populatioD  beoomes  78  per  cent, 
leaving  22  per  osnt  for  the  poonur  half . 

I  do  Dot  th'"i'  r^o't  Dr  mag's  reeent  estimatce  err  In  the  din»- 

tioD  of  nndc:  :ik  ih»  praseat  it»quality  in  the  distribution 

jofbwomasinuw  Lwuxidutai.  ilcaMi|i)aabout27perooalof  the 
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aggregate  income  to  the  poorer  half  of  Uie  familtea  and  73  per  oeot 
to  the  richer  half.  Btit  this  is  A  nlightly  ematler  de|p«e  of  ooooan- 
tntion  (huu  would  bo  givon  by  &  oonnAl  rreqtioaey  ^Btiibutira 
with  hatf  the  incomes  falling  betweeo  |900  and  $2100.  This  sug- 
gests tliftt  no  single  or  gcnctul  statement  of  tlio  dcffrcc  of  ooneoD' 
tration  can  give,  by  itself,  an  udcquAto  notion  of  the  cxtont  to  whidi 
the  exifttiog  distribution  ha.s  to  be  deemed  unsaUsfactory.  And 
instead  of  Ubulating  statistics  in  the  misleading  form  of  the  pn>- 
porUons  of  aggregate  income  or  property  in  the  hands  of  atatud 
Pi«p«r  proportions  of  the  population,  it  is  butter  to  uae  a 

B*0">*  simple  frequency  distribution,  showing  the  rabtivo 

DUmbeni  of  income  reoeivera  or  property  ownera  in  the  diff«eot 
Inootne  or  property  dasaet.  Such  frequency  distributjon  can  bo 
adequately  described  and  compared,  one  with  another,  and  with 
varioun  ideal  sohemea  of  distribution  by  the  use  of  the  constants  de- 
vised by  Peonon  for  measuring  their  spread,  skewaees,  and  curva- 
ture. Such  a  handlinf;  of  income  atatistiea  aervea  to  footis  atten- 
tion upon  the  really  intporumt  things,  which  ars  the  upper  and 
lower  Iiinit«  of  the  income  scale  and  the  manner  in  which  inooou 
reoeivera  are  distributed  between  the(«e  limits.  The  amount  of  oon- 
oentration,  the  amount  of  departure  from  a  condition  of  uniform 
incomes,  does  not  matter  so  much  as  does  the  particular  form  of 
the  income  distribution  underlying  the  conoentralion.  An  ideo- 
tieal  dc^iree  of  concentration  may  result  from  a  fairly  good  aDd  a 
very  bad  distribution  of  incomes. 

The  worst  thing  in  the  present  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
treme skewDOSB  irf  the  incoow  frequency  curve.  The  mode  —  the 
most  conunoD  magnittide  —  is  very  doee  to  the  lower  limit  of  the 
distribution.  Then  the  income  curve  deacends  rapidly  aa  the 
higher  inoooM  claasee  are  brou^t  under  review,  reaching  a  coodi* 
tioQ  of  extreme  attentiation  at  inooroea  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  but  stretching  on  for  an  absurdly  great  distance  before  the 
maximum  incomes  are  reached.  The  problem  of 
poverty  and  the  problem  of  great  fortunes  are  the 
problems  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  this  income  curve.  But, 
Mwn  rightly,  the  problem  of  great  fortunes  is  only  a  part  uf  the 
larger  problem  of  the  general  skowncee  of  the  curve,  the  problem, 
that  is,  of  the  extremely  snail  average  differenees  in  the  inooraea  of 
peraoDS  in  the  lower  part  of  the  income  rnogo  and  the  unduly  npid 
inerease  of  thesa  average  differenece  as  the  view  b  shifted  to  au^ 
eesslve^  higher  ineomo  groups.  Put  oonorctely,  that  10  per  oant 
of  the  famiUes  in  the  oouotiy  get  possibly  throe  fifths  or  tvro  tliirda 
of  the  asgrecate  iooome  eeaaes  to  appear  principally  as  a  problamof 
large  fuirtuncs,  wtien  it  is  roaliiod  that  to  include  the  richer  10  pnr 
oeat  of  the  families,  one  bw  to  so  down  to  sonuwhero  bctwooo  the 
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$1200  and  S1800  income  Icvcla.  Tbc  most  serious  oepect  of  Uie 
^diatribuUoo  o[  property  and  inoomea  in  this  and  in  othvr  countrioa 
liBOotthepreacnceof  aUu^ter  or wnallcrdegrccof  "concentration," 
[t)ut  the  general  distortion  of  the  wbolo  income  scheme,  reflecting 

Bs  it  undoubtedly  doc«  tlK  prescnoe  of  a  hi(^  degree  of  ioequali^ 

in  the  diatribution  of  opportunity.* 

The  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  more  developed  countries 
I  cannot  bo  regarded  as  satisfactory  at  the  present  time,  but 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  wo  are  concerned  n*  ^imIwI 
in  large  measure  with  the  relative  problem:  Arc  '■•"'"' 
♦matters  going  from  bad  to  wonse?    Is  the  direction  of  social 
ichangc  favorable  or  unfavorable?  >  To  these  questions  there 
is  no  certain  answer.    Our  infonnation  alwut  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  earlier  periofl  is  too  uncertain  to  admit 
of  confident  comparisons.    One  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
there  were  periods  in  which  there  was  much  less  departure 
from  a  nonnal  frequency  distribution  than  prevails  at  pres- 
ent; much  less  discrepancy,  too,  between  the  Larger  and  the 
smaller  inoomos.    But  one  must  go  back  to  the  period  prior 
to  the  Reformation  to  find  such  conditions.    Naturally  we 
^.bavo  no  exact  knowledge  of  such  a  remote  period.     How- 
ever, we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  conditions  have 
beoome  significaotly  worse  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  pftst  century,    llic  position  of  the  magnate  was  prima- 
rily dependent  upon  the  holding  of  land  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  enclosure  movement  had  re- 
jsulted  in  a  concentration  of  landholding  that  was  vcr>-  un- 
^fortunato.    The  grout  industrial  f<)rtun<>t>  of  thp  prej^nt  age 
impectaoular,  and  yet  one  may  well  doubt  if  the  general  sit- 
uation has  become  worse.    As  Professor  Voung  says,  the  very 
large  fortunes  are  only  part  of  the  problem.    Exact  judgment 
of  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  attainable. 
At  the  utmost,  we  are  justified  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  of  thoBO  who  would  t«vc  us  believe  that  the 
new  industrial  order  is  responsible  for  all  the  difficult  social 

>  Youac  A.  A.:  "Do  tba  SUtlrtka  ol  ih»  CanoMitnUiB  at  WmlUi  in  Iha 
JnitMl  Bute  IMU  wtiat  thty  *n  eomnxinlr  — umttt  la  lueuT"  Amttiam 
I  JMm>,  aopp..  *u  <Mw<ab,  lOi?].  14S-SL 
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problcma  of  the  present  day.  We  can  doclaro  with  somo 
potiiioa  •«  ■))•  conlidence  that  these  problems  were  not  whall 
lowetdaMM  created  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  may' 
be  that  it  would  be  warranted  to  declare  tbat  on  the  wbota 
tbc  lower  classes  had  gained  Bomo  httle  ground  and  found 
thenuielves  in  a  stronger  economic  position  at  the  close  of  the 
century  than  at  its  beginning.  Of  this  one  mujit  bo  likop- 
tical,  and  it  in  quite  essential  to  recognize  that  progrc»  1 
material  well-being  has  certainly  been  modest  in  ita  propor- 
tions. It  should  be  obtwn'-ed,  howe\'er,  that  even  a  mod«fmtiQ 
measure  of  improvement  would  be  of  great  sigoiBcanoe,  for 
any  change  that  lifted  a  large  class  of  the  popuUtion  well 
above  the  "poverty  line"  must  be  considered  highly  im- 
portant even  if  the  ultimate  position  of  the  ortittan  clan 
left  much  to  be  deeired.  Unfortunately,  we  can  scarcely 
more  than  guess  at  these  important  questions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  fact*,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  growing  consciousness  of  inequality 
ptoMsi  di*-  in  distribution  has  been  the  basis,  thouf^  per- 
"*»"«"  haps  not  the  sole  basis,  of  the  social  unroet. 

The  discontent  has  been  most  consciously  felt  by  the  skilled 
workers  that  wo  have  called  the  artisan  clase,  and  it  baa  been 
their  belief  that  they  have  not  shared  proportionately  in 
the  growth  of  wealth  that  has  been  a  result  of  the  ohanges 
in  the  industrial  system.  From  the  larger  sodal  point  of 
view  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  their  conception  of  the 
facte  is  sound  or  not;  the  influence  of  these  beliefs  upon  the 
acUvitie^  of  the  artisan  clas.s  is  not  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  of  some  of  these  allegations  as  to  material 
wcll-I>eing  and  the  relative  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth. 

IT.  C11ARTI8H 

The  ChnrtiH  movement,  like  many  radical  movemcnta,! 
k  more  significant  ns  afronling  uii  indication  of  the  tonden-' 
iM»ortaM  oi     ciee  of  thou^t  among  the  working  classos  than 
aaMtwBMi    ^  a  sutwtantive  attempt  to  achiovo  oertiuii| 
Aims.    It  ia  interesting  in  its  inception.    The  futon  that 
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Bftve  it  mcb  general  vogue  as  it  managed  to  achieve  are  of 
undoubted  importance.  But  when  the  formal  history  of  the 
1  movement  be^inn  it  seems  to  be  a  very  trivia]  incident,  d^j 
fspite  the  genuine  anxiety  that  was  felt  at  the  time  by  thosffl 
in  authority.  The  deeper  meanings  of  the  episode,  in  short, 
lie  not  in  the  external  events  of  the  historj'  of  the  organized 
ptation,  but  rather  in  the  vaguely  felt  need  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  coDstitution  and  the  new  sense  of  clasa  conscious* 
that  emerged  from  the  propaganda.  The  aims  were  so 
beyond  any  possible  achievement  that  the  movement 
an  appearance  of  futility  that  might  easily  cloa« 
ohm's  eyes  to  its  real  importance.  | 

The  intellectual  background  of  Chartism  was  socialistic,  ' 
and,  thoupJi  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  later  period  were  not 
keenly  conscious  of  the  entire  body  of  doctrine  lAMUctMi 
that  was  asBociated  with  the  agitation,  the  vich  ^•f**""'^ 
lence  of  their  propaganda  doubtless  contributed  more  largely 
to  the  growth  of  pn)lt'tarian  clas.t  consciousness  than  the 
sober  intellectual  tone  characteristic  of  the  group  that  gave 
form  to  the  program.     The  many-8idedne68  of  the  entire 
movement  and  the  indiscriminate  rioting  that  occurrt'd  in 
the  later  years  tend  also  to  obscure  the  genuine  soctalistio 
Uignifirtnm  of  the  agitation.    The  disturbances  can  easily 
'Iw  dismimed  as  if  they  were  wholly  comparable  to  the  spo* 
ndic  disturbances  that  had  occurred  with  lamentable  pcr^ 
Mstcnco  throughout  the  preceding  generation. 
^    The  Chartists  alwa>-s  distinguished  their  movement  fromj 
socialism.     Scarce  any  of  them  were  theni»>lvc8  ortglnatoni 
of  sooialiittic  ideas.    They  feJt  a  certain  measure  of  antago< 
Enlsm  to  the  communistic  t>-pe  of  socialism  that  was  mosbJ 
(prominent  in  public  discuwion.     Nevertheless,  the  early' 
leodors  were  all  deeply  imbued  with  socialistic  ideaa  and  drew 
|tlte  inspiration  for  the  movement  from  them;  they  gave  a 
Rtaeaiiut)  of  concrete  expremion  to  the  mnewhat  imperfectly 
Pbonccivcd  criiiciMn  of  the  Clawdeal  EcoDomlats  that  found 
ita  ultimate  duvcloproeot  in  the  writlnRB  of  Marx.  i 

The  Loodoa  aitkuu  wfaoae  offocta  were  munly  reepoud-l 
bio  for  Uw  oooQiliitiao  of  the  Chaitiit  prognun  ffhwiilwd  »' 
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deep  faith  Id  the  need  of  emancipating  their  class  from  oil  roll- 
MtriifffUn-     ancc  upon  leaders  drawn  from  the  uppcrolMMt. 
«ioiaadM>       They  did  not  favor  revolution  nor  tbo  typo 
of  class  war  that  is  so  common  tn  Continental  socialism. 
There  was  much  of  the  EnKlishman's  deference  to  cottHtitu- 
tionaliam,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  Cfaartiam  never  became 
whole-heartedly  revolutionary.    Thia  inconwatency  between   » 
abstract  doctrine  and  the  temper  of  the  stronger  leodcnfl 
was  a  source  of  weaknees  in  many  respecta.    There  was  more^ 
dispofiition  to  talk  about  class  stru^e  than  wiUingnees  to 
resort  to  force. 

The  Chartist  program  was  the  work  of  a  small  ^roup  which 
had  been  continuously  identified  with  nulic^U  a^tatjon  from 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  that  preceded  the  Reform 
of  1832.  Francis  Place,  William  Lovett,  Henry  Hethering- 
ton,  John  Cleave,  and  James  Watson  organized  a  num- 
ber of  working-men's  societies,  most  of  which  were  ahort- 
tived:  all  were  designed  to  serve  some  radical  purpose. 
The  Reform  Bill  liad  tended  to  consolidate  opinion  among 
the  artisans.  It  was  felt  that  the  bill  was  incomplete  and  eva^- 
Uam  of  tUM  sive.  Their  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  there 
•tiimi*  ^^  more  consciousness  of  the  need  of  agitation. 

The  q)ecial  importance  of  the  opinions  of  the  small  group  of 
leaden  mentioned  lay  in  their  belief  that  significant  refotna 
could  be  accomplished  only  under  pressure  of  a  working-cUui 
movement  led  by  working-men.  There  was  a  sense  that 
their  interests  had  been  betrayed  by  the  middle-class  leaden 
to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look. 

The  policy  that  tlius  emerged  from  the  experience  of  those 
years  was  exprcswd  in  the  London  Working-Men's  Associa- 
tion that  was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1836.  It  was  do- 
signod  "to  draw  into  one  bond  of  unity  the  intelligent  and 
influent iul  portion  of  the  working  clasaes  in  town  and  country. 
To  Huck  by  every  legal  means  to  place  all  classes  of  atunety 
hi  possession  of  equal  political  and  toeial  ri^ts."  In  order 
to  nccompliith  these  ends  it  was  proposed  "to 
collect  every  kind  of  information  pertaining  to, 
the  interests  of  the  workiufj^^cJasses  in  particular  and  to 
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in  general,  especially  statistics  regarding  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, the  hnbita  and  condition  of  tbe  labourer,  and  all  thoso 
causes  that  mainly  contrihule  to  the  present  state  of  things: 
to  meet  and  conimunii^ul*!  wilb  each  othi^r  for  the  purpoee 
of  digesting  the  information  acquired."  The  essentially 
ediieatinnal  intent  of  the  organizers  h  further  itidirated  by 
their  demand  for  a  cheap  daily  press  for  the  working-man, 
and  better  education  for  the  rising  generation.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  society  was  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  exclusion  of  middle-class  members  and  genuine  artisans 
who  did  not  clearly  have  some  j<eriou8  purpose,  Despite  these 
Ideals  a  few  middle-class  mcmbero  were  actually  admitted, 
[but  the  organization  was  in  the  main  true  to  the  ideal.  This 
London  society  was  never  targe.  The  total  of  admissions  to 
membership  from  June,  1S36,  to  1839  was  only  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  exclusive  of  thirty-five  honorary  members. 
It  yvas  in  fact  as  in  intent  a  study  club.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  in  committees  which  reported  to  the  general  society. 
Early  in  1837  simitar  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  the 
>vinoD8,  and  what  was  at  the  out.set  a  wholly  spontaneous 
iencycame  ultimatelyto  be  encouraged  by  "missionariea" 
sent  out  from  London. 

About  the  same  time  the  movement  took  a  new  turn,  as 
a  result  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern.  The  meeting  was  worked  upon  by  the  EiuMmi  «< 
Qweohee  until  it  was  finally  proposed  that  a  *'  *^"^ 
petitioi  be  sent  to  Parliament  urging  sabetantial  reforma 
ot  A  deiDOcratic  character.  A  petition  was  framed  and  sub- 
mittcd  to  the  meeting.  The  preamble  contains  the  eeseiH 
tial  reasoning  of  the  Chariista  and  the  pmycr  contains  the 
famous  six  points.  The  Charter  of  the  later  period  was 
merely  thia  petition  worked  over  into  the  form  of  a  bill  ready 
for  presentation  in  Parliament.  The  reforms  demanded 
were:  the  estobUahmcnt  of  equal  one-memfaor  districts  for  a 
House  of  Commons  with  a  fixed  number  of  memben;  unlvei^ 
■al  milFrago;  annual  Parliamontu;  vothtg  by  ballot;  abolition 
bf  all  property  qualifications  for  memlienihtp  in  ParliamrnlU 
|ho  payment  of  mcmburs,  at  £400  per  year.  I 
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From  this  timo  on  the  Aaaocintion  drifted  rapidly  into 
active  radical  agitation,  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  tba 
preeonttttion  of  the  petition  to  Parliameut.  Tli©  leaden  be-  ^ 
Ueved  that  sufTicient  agitation  could  be  created  in  the  coiutry  H 
to  BBCure  the  adoption  of  these  reforms  after  the  manner  of 
tJie  Reform  Hill  of  1832.  In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  sharp 
issue,  it  was  felt  desirable  to  bo  able  to  preeoni  to  the  country 
Hm  actual  bill  that  was  to  be  passed,  and  with  this  in  view  ft 
committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to  draft  the  meamre. 
Nothing  was  accomplished,  and  after  some  delay  Lovott 
_.   .^  drafted  the  bill  in  consultation  with  Roebuck 

and  Francis  Phice.  The  final  draft  was  dia* 
ousaed  by  the  committee  and  published  May  8, 1838,  aa  tho 
"  People's  Charter."  The  members  of  Parliament  aisociatcd 
with  the  group  were  indifferent,  largely  no  doubt  because 
thoy  were  fully  conscioiu  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  project; 
this  was  an  obstacle,  but  it  was  not  keenly  felt  by  the  lead*  m\ 
ere,  us  they  wore  looking  forward  to  three  years  of  agitatiun.  H 

An  organiiation  of  general  scope  was  created  toward  the  ™ 
doae  of  1838,  and  the  London  Worlcing-Mcn's  /VsMociation 
ceased  to  be  of  real  moment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tho  entire  movement  would  have  collapsed  if  new  energy 
had  not  been  infused  into  it  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
The  Poor-Law  of  1834  had  evoked  the  most  violent  protests 
nofth*ra  act-  from  all  ports  of  the  country.  Agitation  began 
"'^  in  1836,  dinictcd  in  part  against  the  mlTnin)Ktra» 

tion  of  the  law  and  in  part  against  the  law  iteelf.    Tlic  leaden 
of  this  movement  were  violent  and  unscrupulous  agitators, 
ready  to  adopt  any  doctrine  or  cat<;hword  that  would  fur- 
ther inflame  tlietr  audleuoes.    The  ogricutturul  and  uuuufao- 
turing  population  of  Lancashire  ami  Yorkshire  had  already 
been  worked  up  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  excitement  when  tho 
Poor-Law  agitators  adopted  Chartism.    The  eafrmaukis^- 
ment  proposed  by  the  Charter  oppcaiod  to  thsm  originally  h 
as  a  moans  of  securing  tho  repeal  of  the  hated  Poor-Law;  H 
Liter  the  PooNLaw  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger  Imuis  but^i 
it  seems  Ukely  that  even  the  more  violent  ogitatan  would 
have  failed  to  arouse  the  working  classes  on  Uiu  more  abstraoi 
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flmum  of  the  Charter  if  their  antAgonixm  bad  not  already] 
been  carried  far  in  the  opposition  of  the  Poor-Law.  .1 

The  final  organization  of  the  movement  was  the  vork  of  a 
groop  of  Birmingham  radicals.    From  thiM  Munre  came  the 
lidea  of  the  monster  petition  and  the  organization  of  a  con- 
Ivention  of  workiug-mon's  delegates  that  was  Tt«"P«opie'i 
feallod  BomctimeB  the  "People's  Parliament."  ?«*««»«»" 
The  BirminRham  group,  however,  were  never  able  to  securo 
undisputed  leadership.    These  later  years  of  the  movement 
were  peculiarly  complex  because  there  was  never  any  certaiiu 
leaden<Jiip.    The  more  important  membens  of  the  Londoal 
group  remained  in  touch  with  the  organisation  and  exerted 
some  influence,  though  they  were  unable  to  force  their  view 
ei  a  purely  constitutional  movement  upon  the  organiitation 
as  a  whole.    The  agitators  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
wore  likewise  unable  to  steal  the  orgauisatiou  entirely  and 
convert  it  into  a  frankly  revolutionar>-  agitation.     Tb«' 
Birmingtuun  radicals  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  theirJ 
attempt  to  dominate.  t 

The  parly  of  \'ioIcnre,  however,  was  able  to  ex<;rt  enougfti 
influence  to  distract  the  endeavors  of  the  conistitutiunaJ  group ' 
and   carried  their  incitement  to  violence  far  TteMUot 
ksDough  to  terrorize  the  authorities  and  many  "*>■•"*• 
members  of  the  upper  classes.    It  may  be  that  there  was 
real  danger,  but  the  small  hold  of  Chartism  outside  very  re- 
Htricted  areas  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  movement  would 
liave  beoome  anything  more  than  a  local  outbreak  scarcely 
more  organised  than  a  casual  riot.    There  was  drilling  among 
some  of  the  Chartists,  but  the  attempts  at  organized  vio- 
^eoee selually  mailo  would  seem  to  indicate  that  theworking- 
■aun  were  not  capable  of  making  a  revolution.    The  Uovem- 
ment  of  the  day  shoired  much  discretion  in  dealing  with  the 
threats  of  violence,  in  their  goneral  policy,  oui]  in  the  ehoice 
of  military  oUicere  in  the  dLsafTucled  areas.    Ugly  possibtliUca  j 
were  met  with  a  niinimum  of  armed  conflict.  I 

The  throats  of  violenoe  throughout  the  first  half  of  183^1 
alienated  many  of  the  consiitutioDol  party.  Thooonvcntioo«] 
thatms  the  fundamental  organ  of  tba  movement,  wa»pr<''>ilyl 
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reduced  by  the  constant  withdrawn)  of  members  who  wore 
terrified  at  the  proBpect  of  a  rovolutionftry  attempt  with 
its  attendant  personal  danger.  In  July,  1830,  the  poUtioa 
waa  presented  and  lout  by  a  vote  of  236  to  46. 
The  constitutional  phaae  of  Chartism  was  pnio- 
tlcnlly  dead  already,  so  that  the  failure  of  the  petition  wu 
merely  the  formal  closing  of  an  episode  that  hod  oeaaed 
be  Kiguiticajit. 

Chartism  was  an  utter  failure  as  an  orgamzod  raovemenT 
and  its  intellectual  prof^am  had  so  little  contact  with  tho 
working-men's  political  thinking  in  the  following  geaemtion  ^ 
that  one  might  easily  overlook  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  eQ-fl 
tireepisode.    There  is  a  kind  of  prophetic  foresight  inthebo-^ 
lief  of  the  London  artisans  that  working-men's  movements 
must  be  led  by  working-men.    Their  criticism  of  the  rank 
and  flic  of  their  class  was  all  too  true,  and  the  turn  that  events 
have  token  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  shows  how  much  b 
involved  In  tho  two  fundamental  principles  of  the  London 
Chartists;  leadership  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  dam, 
ftud  concentrattoD  of  effort  on  political  eafnuchisement. 

III.  TnB  XTnions  and  the  SociAuna 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  sketch  the  history  of  tbs  io-1 
called  "  Labor  Movement"  because  the  on;antxatloD  of  tho 
working  classes  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  sinf^e  impulse,  but 
rother  the  result  of  a  group  of  tendencies  that  have  beea 
closely  related  in  many  instances  and  in  other  coMt  aharply 
opposed  to  each  other.  Tho  lack  of  any  central  organlo  «trufr> 
ture,  like  Parliament  or  a  central  administration,  mokes  theaa 
endeavors  much  more  chaotic  than  the  general  [wlitioal  lUa 
of  a  nation.  A  narrative  history  of  these  developments  most, 
therefore,  be  accepted  with  qualifications.  The  lobar  writers, 
who  ore  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  motcriol  on  the  subject, 
Bubcdium  for  ore  vcry  incompletely  ooDSoious  of  this  limita* 
^''**'**^  tion,  and  in  turning  to  the  post  to  find  materials, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  In  support  of  their  policies  ud 
srhcmcfl  for  organisation  there  arc  many  Instanoos  of  a  pAt> 
ronizing  or  even  contcmptuumi  attitude  toward  other 
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of  the  movement  Lhat  seem  to  be  scarcely  justified  to  the 
outsider. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  diatmguish  elements  of  dififerenoo 
in  the  policies  aud  methods  of  orgaiii/^tioo  at  different  periods 
then  are  also  many  elements  common  to  the  entire  period, 
end  many  policies  recur  unciianged  in  general  form,  though 
embodied  in  different  organizations.  The  members  of  tJic 
Independent  Labor  Party  and  the  newer  types  of  socialiBts 
are  especially  guilty  of  patronizing  their  antecedents.  One 
might  pcrhape  wiftely  assume  that  tlie  multiplicity  of  things 
to  be  accomplishud  will,  for  a  long  time,  make  it  impossible 
to  achieve  these  ends  by  any  Kinglo  organization  or  any  single 
DoUcy. 

The  years  that  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
Laws  were  dominated  by  attempts  to  secure  large  results  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  characteristic  aim  was  the  for- 
mationofa"tradesumon";or, tousetheourrent  ibtmdM 
tcnninology,  an  amalgamation  of  local  trade  ^"^^  > 
unions  in  a  single  national  society.  The  trades  union  of  this 
early  period,  however,  was  not  designed  to  be  exclusively  a 
craft  organization.  In  most  instances  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  comprehensive  organization  of  all  members  of  the  working 
dass.  The  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades  Union, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  attempts,  included  agricul- 
tural Iab4)rer8  and  women.  The  local  lodge  ustialiy  included 
membera  of  one  trade  only,  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
formation  of  miscellaneous  lodges  in  the  etmall  places  where 
the  individual  craft  would  not  be  sxifficiently  large  to  or- 
ganise independently. 

The  illuiiive  hopes  of  largo  and  immediate  resultt  neem  to 
be  primarily  a  result  of  Owen's  influence,   iie  waa  instni- 
mental  in  the  organizuUon  of  the  Grand  National  ConaotU 
dated  Trades  Union,  and  bia  ideas  wore  on  im-  ^^^  I 

menae  factor  in  much  of  the  labor  agitation  of  f 

the  period.  Owen's  confidence  in  the  c&ie  with  which  tli^ 
entire  structure  of  eoeloty  might  be  traiutformcd  is  am^  of  tM 
•xtraordioary  a«pecta  of  hii  penooality.    Booial  orgaoifl 
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tion  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  mechanical  omngement  that 
could  be  changed  as  easily  as  the  system  of  discipline  in  * 
factory.  Human  nature  was  no  obstacle,  for  it  was  merely 
the  product  of  environment,  and,  by  appropriate  but  simpla 
educational  methods,  all  memb««  of  society  could  be  made 
estimable  and  capable  citizens.  This  sort  of  millcnnijUuitioH 
faith  was  easily  transfused  into  his  followom,  and  curiously" 
enough  disappointment  in  particular  instances  did  not  al 
once  result  in  general  disillusionmnit.  This  faith  in  a  speedy 
transformation  of  society  dominated  the  decades  of  the  thir* 
ties  and  the  forties. 

Although  there  had  been  attempts  to  oi^anize  naUomU 
associations  of  particular  trades  or  groups  of  trades  prior  to 
1834  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union  was  the  first  entirely  comprehensive 
working-men's  society.  It  was  launched  by  Owen  in  Janu* 
ary  and  February,  18U4,  at  London.  It  was  to  consist  of  fed- 
erated lodges  which  retained  a  targe  measure  of  independ- 
ence, most  especially  in  the  control  of  their  funds.  Tbo 
lodges  were  urged  to  provide  sick,  funeral,  and  old-«^ 
benefits  for  members,  and  there  were  projects  for  tlie  em- 
ployment of  persons  out  on  strike.  The  initiation  rltos  and 
oaths  common  at  that  period  were  widely  adopted.  So  far  u 
is  known,  thc?e  rites  po«.<es.«e<l  little  specific  importance,  be- 
ing wholly  devoid  of  political  boarings.  The  rites  and  par- 
aphernalia were  substantially  slmihu-  to  the  Masonic  rites; 
quite  innocent,  though  tlicrc  was  much  uiur-asoning  fear 
among  the  upper  clasttes.  The  case  of  tlie  Dorsetshire  U- 
borcrs  subsequently  showed  that  the  possibility  of  ooiifu*- 
ing  thcive  organixations  with  tiecret  societies  of  the  t>*pe  pro- 
hibited by  taw  was  extremely  unfortunate.  In  the  attempt 
In  appreciate  these  events  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  la- 
borer, it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  tho  grounds  forappreben- 
siun  on  the  part  of  (he  governing  classes,  and,  beosuM  Umeat- 
ftble  mistakes  iverc  made,  we  frequently  ful  t«i  appreciate  the 
regard  Uiat  was  really  shown  for  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty.  Tho  govcrnnieiil,i  of  the  day  were  not  really  n'oo- 
tionaiy,  Ibough  tbcru  were  many  mumenu  of  pania.    Tl 
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handling  of  the  Chartists  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  unions  reveal  much  discretioo  in  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  State. 

The  low  wages  of  agricultural  labor  bad  been  the  oc<»«loa 
fw  violence  in  the  tioutbcm  counties  in  1829  and  1S30: 
marhine-breakings,  rick-bumingi,  and  hunger  Th*DMi*t< 
riot«.  The»iewereputdownby  the  uae  of  troops.  "W"  *•*•«»■ 
The  laborers  organized,  and  were  alleged  to  be  contributing 
to  a  network  of  afTiliated  local  societies.  There  was  an  In- 
ereaae  in  wages,  directly  or  indirectly  the  outcome  of  this 
organisation.  In  the  village  of  Tolpuddlc,  the  fannera  at 
first  granted  the  increase  that  was  general  throughout  the 
county  and  then  in  18S3  reduced  wages  agun.  The  laborers 
decided  to  organize.  I>elegate«  came  down  from  the  Grand 
National.  The  preparation  of  some  of  the  "properties"  for 
the  initiatory  rites  attracted  the  attention  of  the  farmers. 
Placards  were  issued  warning  the  men  that  any  joining  the 
union  would  be  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation,  and 
shortly  after  six  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  The  legal 
grounds  of  the  trial  wore  certainly  misunderstood  by  the 
laboring  cla«s,  but  the  indecent  haste  .•Uiown  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  creates  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
ancerity  and  discretion  of  the  Government.  The  men  were 
VTCsted  February  24  (IS34);  the  trial  wns  held  March  IS 
and  was  exceedingly  brief;  before  the  30th  the  men  had  been 
aent  to  the  hulks,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  month 
the  aliip  had  sailed  for  Botany  Bay. 

The  episode  was  made  the  occasion  of  extended  a^tation 
by  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades  Union.  Peti- 
UouB  were  presented  and  public  meetings  held.  -^^^ 
A  iiunil^r  of  craft  unions  not  then  inrltid(!<l  in 
the  Grand  National  established  tem|)orary  c-onooetions  with 
it  in  preparation  for  a  great  proceanon  in  London  on  the 
ooeasion  of  preaentini  the  petition  to  the  Homo  Secretary. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  signuture.H  Inul  been  obtained,  and 
H  is  estimated  that  thirty  thouNUid  pvupte  look  part  in  the 
proccMion.  The  Governtncnt  refuiwd  to  oommuto  the  sen- 
tenoQ.    Th«  aue  resulted  In  the  droppbg  of  all       '  «  fr 
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the  procedure  of  the  unions  and  in  the  ftbandonmeot  of  tbp 
greater  part  of  the  ritualistic  forms  then  in  use. 

The  protest  against  the  ooDviction  of  the  Donetahiro  la- 
borers marks  the  highest  pomt  in  the  inBuence  of  the  Gnuid 
National.  8hortJy  after,  the  London  Tailors  organised  and 
raOivM  of  precipitated  a  strike  on  the  issue  of  Hhorterhoun. 
•""^  Twenty  thousand  men  went  out.     The  Grand 

National  endeavored  to  arrange  for  strike  pay.  Levies  wen 
made  on  all  the  branches,  but  these  produced  discontent  and 
insufEeicnt  funds.  The  strike  pay  fell  to  four  shillings  a  wMdc, 
and  under  these  conditions  it  proved  to  bo  impoenbte  to  hold 
the  men.  Tbc  cmployera'  conditions  were  accepted  by  Uw 
men  individually  as  they  returned  to  work.  Other  strikes  in 
London  and  elsewhere  met  with  no  better  fate,  and  by  J  uly, 
1834,  the  Grand  National  began  to  break  up.  Its  disap- 
pearance was  concealed  in  a  measure  by  its 
conversion  in  August,  1834,  into  the  British 
and  Foreign  Consolidated  Association  of  Indus- 
try, Humanity,  and  Knowledge.  This  society  was  dosignod 
to  e«tabliah  a  New  Moral  \\'orld  by  the  reconciliation  of  all 
elassoB.  Needless  to  say  it  was  Owen's  work.  Ita  activities 
were  confined  to  the  organization  of  a  few  futile  experi- 
ments in  eofiperativc  production. 

In  I8-1I>  a  National  Association  of  the  United  Trades  for 
the  Protection  of  Labor  was  formed.  This  society  was 
oiii«ronui<  National  in  e^cope,  but  it  had  lost  the  great  ex- 
Htiou  pectations  of  thu  earlier  associations.    It  under^ 

took  nothing  more  ambitious  than  some  measure  of  assistance 
in  trudounion  struggles  and  the  care  of  labor  interests  in  the 
House  of  Coiiunons.  Provision  was  made  for  a  strike  fund, 
but  no  considerable  amount  of  money  was  collected.  The 
local  societies  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  of  the  ctmtral 
oommitteo;  the  employers  adopted  a  policy  thnt  favored  the 
local  units  against  the  central  body.  Tlie  nal  ixiud  nrgamsft' 
lion  thus  found  itaelf  deprived  of  support  and  of  its  more  aic- 
nificant  functions.  It  wa-i  unul)l»  long  to  surnve  under  nueh 
eircunisUinoes.  Its  Influence  was  g^'oe  by  18-18,  and  after 
18G 1  it  was  wholly  oegligible.    The  passing  of  this  association 
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marks  the  beKlniuDg  of  a  period  of  disillu^onment.  The 
meo  gave  up  alt  hope  of  the  magnificent  acbievcmcnts  prom- 
ised by  Owen  and  hia  group.  Attempts  at  comprt^henMve 
natioital  organization  were  abandoned.  Tbe  specifically 
craft  tmkiiis  which  had  long  existed  maintained  themselves, 
but  wen  occupied  primarily  with  the  interests  of  their  own 
craft.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  earlier  period  waa  sup- 
planted  by  a  notably  constitutionalistic  spirit.  The  unions 
propoaed  to  act  wholly  within  the  law,  though  they  were 
eiudous  to  have  the  strike  and  ita  neceeoary  incidents  legal- 
ized. The  desire  to  transfonn  society  thus  gave  way  to 
the  pur«ly  materialistic  'purposes  of  increasing  wages  and 
redtKtng  the  hours  of  Uibor. 

The  leadership  in  this  new  phaae  of  unionism  fell  to  a  group 
of  men  io  the  engineering  trades.  The  craft  unions  which 
had  long  existed  in  these  trades  had  been  losing  t««  end 
their  purely  local  significance  and  acquiring  "■*•*■ 
more  national  importance.  Amalgamations  adroitly  planned 
by  Newton  and  Allan  resulte<l  in  the  absorption  of  a  number 
of  aSBOciations  of  minor  impurtauce  in  their  own  union. 
Tbe  appearance  of  association  among  equals  was  successfully 
preserved,  but  the  new  organization  took  over  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Kcheme  of  benefits,  the  trade  policy,  and  even  the 
offldal  staff  of  Newton  and  Allan's  union,  the  Joumc>'men 
Steam-Engine  and  Machine-Makers  and  Milln-rights'  So- 
eiety.  The  result  of  tbeee  tabors,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Eoipneers,  became  the  model  of  mout  of  tbe  national  or- 
ganizations among  the  crafts.  Its  constitution  was  copied 
and  its  policies  ndupted  without  notable  change. 
This  asKociatiuii  diflfured  in  many  reepeeta  from 
the  unions  of  the  earlier  period.  It  was  a  national  society 
with  bmnchea,  instead  of  being  a  group  of  local  socieUee  or 
lodges  provided  with  a  central  committee.  The  power  of 
the  central  organizatbn  of  the  En^in^rs  wu  skiUfulty  dia* 
sembled,  but  it  was  complete.   Tbeli  "tics  were  mere 

branohca;  they  olooted  ofBcenud  weui  txuough  the  form  of 
managing  their  fundz,  bat  in  maUta^ttyUuQK  *^>ui  coo- 
troUod  from  London.     Hie  dutttw^^^^BQi  were  w  mi- 
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nutely  prescribed  by  the  nilea  of  tlie  central  organization 
they  wcro  deprived  of  any  vital  power  of  initiation.  The  fui 
artually  lielonged  to  the  entire  society,  and,  Ihnu^h  held 
the  branch,  were  administered  according  to  eenoral  rulcR  and] 
subject  to  a  complex  equalization  whirh  vraa  dmgDod 
distribute  burdens  and  benefits  impartially  among  all 
members. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tnginocrs 
vaa  the  combination  of  the  benefit  8ocit>ty  with  tlx.'  trade 
Umiii,  it  union.  At  the  outset  it  had  been  primarily  a_ 
■"•*■  benefit  society;  the  functions  of  the  trade 

were  acquired  in  the  process  of  growth.  Out-of-work 
stood  on  a  par  with  other  claims  for  benefits,  and  it 
from  this  association.  A  single  fund  was  collected  for  all  puiv 
pOMs,  and,  though  it  was  later  alleged  that  the  aotuarial 
basis  of  the  scheme  vaa  unsound,  it  wok  a  great  practical  8uo< 
cese.  The  merits  of  the  scheme  were  most  ob^'ioua  from  the 
unionist  point  of  view.  The  induoementa  of  the  geDWal  bene- 
fit system  made  it  oosy  to  collect  high  weekly  contributions. 
The  society  wa«  richer  than  any  of  the  early  unions,  and  the 
fund  being  specifically  a  general  fund  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Kocicty  could  be  devoted  to  a  local  strike  witiiout  any 
poe.<uble  question  of  propriety.  The  inadequacy  of  the  strike 
funds  bad  been  the  wcakncm  of  the  unionis  of  the  preoetUng 
period.  It  had  proved  to  be  impractical  to  raise  an  adequate 
fund  specifically  for  strikes;  difficult  likewise  to  administer 
the  fund  when  the  balance  of  power  lay  with  the  UwU  oripmi- 
cations.  The  problem  was  solved  for  the  Kngincors  by  a 
happy  turn  of  historical  accident.  They  grew  into  tJie  kinc 
of  society  most  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  greafl 
vogue  of  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  probably  due  ' 
this  aspect  of  the  organisation. 

The  society  aim  introduoed  a  now  policy  with  rafemnco 
admissions  to  mcnil>orship.  It  van  not  propoeed  to  admit  all 
applicants,  but  only  those  who  hud  scr^'cd  a  rogu- 
lar  apprenticceliip.  TIk*  knowledge  n(  the  craft 
was  treated  asa  vosUid  interest  whii-h  it  was  the  duly  of  tb( 
union  to  protect.    The  union  thus  become  conunitled  to ' 
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modem  policy  of  antaconism  toward  the  "illegal"  worker,  or, 
as  we  would  say,  tho  scab.  Its  purpose  became  not  merely 
the  advanoement  of  wagee  and  shortetUDg  of  hours,  but  like* 

f  vise  the  closed  ehop. 

Id  some  of  the  early  strikes  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  iiliigmeera  was  not  sucoeeaful,  but  the  strength  of  their 
organisatioD  was  clearly  revealed  by  the  London  Builders 
strike  late  in  1868.  I'lic  strike,  or  rather  lock-out,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  demand  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 

^Carpenters,  Masons,  and  Bricklayers  for  a  nine-hour  day. 
The  request  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  man 
who  prceentod  the  memorial.    Tho  mon  employed  by  that 
firm  immediately  struck,  and  the  other  employ-  a  um  o< 
ers  with  equal  expedition  closed  their  rfiops.  •*««* 
Twenty-four  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  work.    CoorJ 
tributions  to  a  strike  fund  were  sent  in  by  union  organiup" 

i-iions  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.    The  sensation  c^ 
these  subscriptions  was  the  grant   by  the  Engineers  of 

,  £1000  for  three  successive  weeks.  The  omployors  were  com- 

'  pelled  to  yield,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  all 
that  the  men  had  hoped.    Tho  incident  contributed  to  in- 

[«rrease  the  influence  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  and  to 
Stimulate  the  copying  of  its  constitution. 

While  the  general  tendencies  of  unionism  at  this  period 
wens  particularistic,  means  were  found  to  secure  some  co6r> 
dinfttion  of  fiffort  among  the  various  «ocieti«i.  Trade  Coun- 
cils had  been  formed  at  various  emergencies  in  the  post,  and 
during  the  forties  and  Bftic«  permanent  councils  appeared 
in  some  of  the  provincial  towns;  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  l^ver- 
pool,  and  Edinburgh.  A  similar  orgauization  was  established 
in  LondoD  in  1861  by  some  of  the  less  important  unions.  The 
larger  soclotiea  soon  pcrcci^'ed  the  pcesibiUtiee  of  this  organi- 
sation and  by  1864  had  soourod  control.  The  seeretaries  ofj 
the  liu-ger  national  oiganlsations  constituted  the  exscutiva 
oommittee.    There  was  thus  a  body  of  men  who  poaaeand  no 

,  ilin»t  conititutioDal  authority  to  act  as  representatlviw  of 

^Hm  gensnil  maos  of  union  mamben,  though  they  were  in 
fact  repreaentative  of  targe  bodios  of  unionbta  and  onjoyod 
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all  the  opportuniUoB  for  accomplishing  nmny  things  of  tnc>> 
•pMaumMty  Htcnt  to  unloniftt^  in  general.  Partiamentvy 
•***•*"  activity  was  not  a  purpose  of  their  organizaUoiu, 

but  no  group  of  Englishmen  can  entirely  ignore  Parliament. 
As  there  was  no  other  means  by  which  union  intcrcete  oould 
bo  brought  before  Parliament  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  London  Trades  Council  stepped  into  the  breach. 

The  meet  important  occasion  for  Parliamentary  acUon 
^ras  brought  up  by  the  adverse  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
bdler^maken  in  1867.  Some  of  the  society's  funds  had  been 
appropriated  by  one  of  the  ofhcials.  The  society  sued  to 
recover  its  money,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  trade- 
union  -world,  the  court  announced  that  the  union  was  an  il- 
legal society  incapable  of  bringing  suit  in  court.  It  bad  been 
known  that  there  were  difficulties  involved  in  the  status  of 
the  unions,  but  it  had  been  presumed  that  the  technical  diffi- 
culty had  been  overcome  by  treating  thoir  funds  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  friendly  society.  It  seemed  as  if  the  decision  mi^t 
well  be  fatal  to  the  unions.  The  group  dominating  the  TradM 
Council,  called  by  Webb  the  "Junta,"  determined  to  summon 
mich  aid  as  could  be  secured  from  sympathetic  membera  of  the 
middle  class,  notably  certain  barristers  and  solicitors.  This 
leg&t  assistance  was  of  the  utmost  moment  io  meeting  the 
n«cruiiin  crifiis.  There  had  been  some  extremely  un- 
*•*"  fortunate  outbreaks  of  violenoo  at  SheflBetd,  and 

as  the  entire  legal  basis  of  unionis-m  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  decision  of  1867  the  Government  proposed  to  make 
an  inquiry  throu^  a  Royal  Commlsrion.  The  Junta  with 
the  aid  of  niiddte-cla.<)9  s>'mpathizers  organiuxl  a  successful 
defense  before  the  Royal  Commission,  prtv^enting  material 
in  their  testimony  which  did  much  to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  unions. 

The  minority  led  by  Frederic  Harriflon  prasoied  ft  nport 
indicating  the  legal  refomui  that  would  bo  neoenary  to  plaaa 
the  unions  in  a  satisfactory  rituaUoa.  The 
Government  at  first  paid  do  beod,  but  astute 
conduct  in  Parliament  forced  the  matter  on  its  attention, 
■ad  after  consenting  to  a  formal  recognition  of  the  Uniooiat 
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BUI  they  brought  in  a  temporary  bill  late  in  1869.  Penna- 
nent  legislatioa  was  preseotcd  in  1870-71.  The  clauses  con- 
cerning the  legal  Hiatus  of  the  unionfl  roprenented  the  ii 

I  nuily  of  Harrison  and  remained  the  Jaw  until  the  Tall  Vale"' 

reaae.  Harmon  drainnl  U>  express  in  taw  the  situation  that 
had  existed  prior  to  1867,  in  which  the  unions  enjoyed  the 
legal  protection  of  cerUiiii  a«pe(!ts  of  the  law  of  corporations 
and  societies  without  being  liiubject  to  any  of  the  nsponsi- 
bilitics.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  the  unions,  and  Uarrison's  solution  was  adroit.  It  involved 
anomalies,  however,  which  must  needs  have  come  to  the  fors 
at  some  time.  To  the  out^der  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  clasa^ 
prejudice  directly  involved  in  the  Taff  Vale  case.  The 
unions  had  enjoyed  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation  for  a  gen- 
eration without  challenge,  but  their  legal  status  coutaiuec 
on  essential  weakness:  they  were  in  fact  corporate  bodice 
with  responsibilities.  The  old  position  was  secured  only  by  a 

.  tour  deforce  of  legal  ingenuity,  which  was  hardly  capable  of 
;  tbc  test  of  a  judicial  hearing.    But  even  if  the  suoottB 
wen  ihort-Uved,  unionism  and  the  Labor  movement  in  gen- 

f  enl  owe  much  to  the  efforts  of  the  group  who  defended  the 

Feause  in  what  waa  undoubtedly  a  crisis  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.   The  skill  shown  in  meeting  the  Parliamentary*  diffi- 

beulties  bears  comparwrn  with  the  efforts  of  Place  and  liia 
friends  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws, 
thoui^i  one  usually  hears  much  less  of  this  second  crisis.  The 
patronizing  attitude  of  many  recent  Labor  leaders  toward 
this  period  in  tho  history  of  uaionism  ^eems  unjustifiable 
and  ungraceful. 

Tho  predominance  of  the  Amalgamated  Bociety  of  Engi- 
neers and  itA  group  of  mtcr  societies  did  not  sur\ive  the  i 
eration  of  the  firvl  It-uders.    The  influence  of  cki^Mti 
the  Junta  began  to  decline  bvaa  within  the  lif^  imsmt^ 
time  of  some  of  iu  original  members.    There  were  many  ele- 

;D)ents  involved  in  theobanieof  ieadenbipinUMLabormovi^, 

It.    To  the  outsider,  it  nema  as  if  the  general  movi 

it  beoomos  more  complex,  more  manifold  of  purpose  and 

itioa. ,  Thefo  is  no  loncer  any  group  of  leaden  thai 
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can  be  treated  as  adequately  representing  the  aspiratioofl 
tlio  working  class.  Two  oapecta  of  the  recent  tondcncie*, 
seem  relatively  new:  there  is  impatience  with  the  oonsti 
tionalist  policy  of  the  Junta  and  the  Fabians  and  a  demand 
for  direct  action;  there  is  also  a  reaction  from  the  specifically 
craft  tendency  of  tbc  preceding  period  and  more  omphaali 
placed  upon  the  organization  of  the  unskilled.  These  two 
t«idencies  are  at  times  cloeely  associated,  as  the  advocates 
of  direct  action  deeire  to  organize  the  uoakillcd  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  "general  etrike"  against  the  existing  fnunoworic  of 
society. 

But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  declare  that  these  tcndcndea 
are  essentially  characteristic  at  the  present  Labor  movement. 
Working-men  have  secured  eleotioo  to  the  HouM 
of  Commons  wtth  mcrcasing  froqtiency:  at 
first,  under  sufferance  of  the  Liberal  Party,  latterly  by  reaaoo 
of  their  own  strength.  The  J-abor  group  secured  fifty  mem- 
ben)  in  1906  and  were  sufficiently  important  under  the  special 
circumstances  to  force  the  liberals  to  adopt  importiut 
items  of  the  Labor  program.  The  independence  of  the  I^bor 
members  is  somewhat  qualified  in  many  cases;  there  ts  still 
some  disposition  of  the  Liberals  to  use  Labor  members  as  a 
decoy  for  working-men's  votes,  but  a  portion  of  the  group 
Is  intellectually  and  politically  independent.  At  pn<svnt  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  say  that  the  growth  of  woriung-clasa  in- 
flusDce  in  Parliament  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
Osborne  case,  though  apparently  a  blow  directed  against 
Labor,  has  resulted  in  pro\Tsion  for  the  payment  of  members, 
»o  that  tiie  working-man  is  not  obliged  to  rely  upon  hi*t  union 
for  support.  If  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  cIccUod 
expenses  the  position  of  th«i  L!>lx>r  group  wilt  bo  still  further 
assured.  All  these  tendcDcie;^  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
constitutionalist  poUoy,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  radical  tendencies  and  the  ooo- 
servative  features  of  the  recent  Labor  movement. 
I  Recent  ysaifl  have  thus  revealed  every  shade  of  policy  in 

the  Labor  movement,  from  the  most  radical  socialism  look> 
ing  toward  a  violent  revolution  to  the  most  patient  oonsti- 
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tutionaltsm.  The  radicals  are  fiUcd  with  an  intense  enthu- 
siasm and  convictbn;  they  are  stirrod  hy  the  consciousness 
of  thinkinR  new  thoughts :  and  yet  one  wonders  if  their  aspira- 
tions arc  so  widely  diflert-nt  from  those  of  the  Owenit«  period. 
Time  alone  can  decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  polictea  oi 
these  rival  groups  of  leaders,  and  until  then  an  adequate  his- 
tory of  these  years  can  hanily  be  written.  At  present  we  arc 
confronted  with  an  unrivaled  activity  in  propaganda. 

The  more  radical  propaganda  is  baaed  on  the  discontent 
created  by  the  rise  in  prices.  The  working-men  are  inclined 
to  believe  Uiat  tiiese  olianges  liave  been  deliber-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
ately  made  by  the  capitalists  in  order  to  recov^  CT«T«nt  dto- 
in  profits  the  burdens  impose<l  in  the  new  taxa-  **"*' 
tion.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  duped  by  the  insurance 
legislation:  ^ven  a  priisent  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  The  an- 
tagonism founded  on  these  beliefs  was  the  bains  for  the  great 
strikes  that  have  threatened  the  security  of  the  community 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  leaders  are  quite  right  in  main- 
taining that  these  demonstrations  should  not  be  regarded  as 
isolated  events,  They  roprMent  a  deliberate  attack  on  the 
eodsting  organisation  of  society,  foetercd  by  the  beUuf  that 
the  means  exist  for  the  paymoit  of  wages  sufficient  to  assure 
a  decent  living  to  alt  manual  workers.  Tim  temper  seems  to 
have  maintained  itaclf  throughout  the  War,  and,  if  it  survives, 
England  viU  be  uncomfortably  near  a  social  revolution. 

The  socialists  depend  in  part  upon  the  appoal  to  current 
hard'f^'ip*,  but  their  doctrines  are  of  course  of  more  general 
l^peal.  They  hope  to  capture  the  entire  uuiuu-  n«  wcUHiV 
itt  organisation,  because  they  alone  have  a  con-  •■p'"'*om 
sifltent  general  policy.  They  can  appeal  to  the  working-man 
during  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  hard  times,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  become  the  leaden  of  the  working  class  as  a 
whole.  The  great  body  of  unionists,  however,  are  eminently 
conMervative  in  tt^mper,  and  socialistic  propaganda  tuts  not  as 
yet  made  a  deep  imprcsBkui  upon  tbem.  The  middle-daM 
socialism  of  the  Fabians  has  failed  to  develop  any  real 
strength  among  workiog-mon,  and  it  is  not  yet  dear  that  the 
aon  rovulutiooaiy  sooiaUita  wiU  succood. 
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t&l. 
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,      -  -.  »7. 
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to.  Mfl. 
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ttt:  Mfir  wpMrUDanU  with.  341; 
«tUfl  of.  la  1^  rllUci  eomaunitir, 
11^19:  pcDviiiain  fot.  in  tlio  Fmt 
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tM».  MS. 
AMdtMBklod  Bo<Mtr  ol  EngbiMn.  tM. 
eoaMluiloa  nod  ofiuiMiiroD  ot.  623- 
M:  4mIIm  ef  Ita  poww,  ftX7:  vuila 
duftaa  tho  tMOilMtf  Kriko.  sas:  Dm 
■odd  ler  «yt  nkM.  539[  poUoj  of, 
CM, 

I  of  rallvmya,  pralofta  tor, 
11883.404. 
nboyM,  nuMiow  mt,  378. 

TrtOm   Dmaatdvti  Btpolrti 
Aauim.  tho.  37ff. 
Anttqulty,  pknUdi  wllb  tlw   UidiUa 

An*.  41. 

fcpvnBtloM,  73:  pMptr,  SBO;  dcoU- 
m»at  of  iW  MMrioUMt  ol  Manb«n  of, 

dOM,  iko  IHntuto  of,  aiioiBi^ 
>  wfiv«a.  about  IBOQi  3M:  di«tln- 
■oMkad  iltfoa  irauiM  ol  valu,  103: 
faoplko  Ika  MbtOMO  ol  ■  woaafn- 
tal  dM^  IMi  ktw  dpJSfMOW  ot. 
SM;  puipona  of,  103:  pmyoM  ol  Uw 


wac^-Biiiai  datma,  3A7:  WBgc-finnf 
rtama^  103. 
AppreDltetabip,  7Si  at>«BpU  lo  Mitona 
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VMon,  U3:  la  llMopoUmU,  37:  Nih 
ulatkina  of ,  in  lb*  Bttk  if  Ott  CrvJU, 

sa. 

Anbh  land.  d»wtopiawn  ol  oommunal 
tuB  ot.  lis. 

AtistMraty,  tliia,  control  ot  land  by.  ntr> 
.  343:  Ita  dtnand  lew  wtieutf 
(aial  prodmia^  30;  dtrfopaawt  ol  i 
QafUMde,  123:  diMpptAnaso  of  T 

133:  (acton  cnatlsg  aa.  I39| 
llw  fewdal.  39;  ladinot  partidpMtloo 
la  fakdumy,  47;  Ita  pUoo  in  lb*  modi** 
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hiatoTT.  100- 
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iTMtB9,  306;  anrly  cntaat,  'i^l;  uiasu- 
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a08;  ttatva  In  Uaaopotaaaln.  SS, 

Aablay.  W.  J.,  lOSi  Mncaptkn  of  Iha 
town  aeoaomy,  134:  latarpratatlaB  <fi 
■xteantll  Wtiwy    laxialaUoo    la    tfarq 
wooUa  iMhMfy.  334. 

AnfaHMV,  Ua  hiaMlooa  aad  hb  »»• 
eauaia.31A. 

Bailtff,  datka  ot  a  nwaoriaL  IS0. 
Balaaaa  of  po»ar,  tba^  Inflaaneo  ol  aeo- 

neaaio  <ban«M  on,  MB. 
BaUnee  ol  mda,  tka,  mm  of  Iba  coneagi  J 

tioa  In  tba  aonBiaanib  oaotMry, : 
Baaia  vtooat,  tot  a|ipll«aUan  ot  tba  < 

Torliv  to  aaid  oraa^  S4«i  aiataoilM  «(] 

in  lb*  Iran  Undab  Mt. 
lUlaab.   dteeoBidoa  of  rfaraiy  b 

tlqulty.  8;  Mtknntw  ol  potNlalfaa»1 

sa.4a. 

Banafli  aodatiaa,  la  Sona,  <&  a»a  alw 

Caklti«ta. 
Daaatnar.  air  H..  3T4i  tba  branaa  (m>w 
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BluluniUi.  la  puiy  Ekni><  31 :  In  *»r\y 

Craroa.  43:  on  Uw  KmO.  4-S. 
BUoqui.  UM  o(  thd  plmae  "  IwlaaUlal 

RmtlvUon."  MT. 
BhM.  arUftcU.  Iia  biflumoa  on  tnMlt- 
Ing,  S14:  produoed  by  hlUna  water, 
31T-ia 
Blowbig  DMeUawy,  flmwtca'a,  3U;  vi- 
tal ImportMiM  of.  333-3^. 
BoMd  of  HmIUi.  the  Bt*i.  aW;  natun 

of  oDporftion  to.  300. 
Bawd  ot  TMd«,  BMKlMd  MfuUlMy 
K  fWMllcMa  ovar  nBwaTa,  MOi  fuao- 

^^M  tloMB  cf.  In  eoBiiMtloa  «1tk  nflwkya, 

^^^^_^  48):  partUtpatioa  In  th«  pr«pu*Uoii 
^^^^V  of  rata  MttcdnlM,  470;  miperrWon  of 
^^^^F  ntUway  proJMta,  MI. 
V  BottoK,  UiuMtAlm,  ctiBU*  o(,  205. 

I  ib^  tf  a«  CVtWti,  tb«.  »;  Ml  TO:  77; 
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PoUImw.  aiaft  of,  Mid  to  haro  pat- 
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Calab,  Uw  ataplt  »l,  IH. 

CWLeo  Act.  tha,  W4:  »p««)«l.  SSS:  ■» 
paaM  at  tha  laatwoo  of  AiliwTiihi, 
SOA. 

Oambrida*.  101:  aarly  tilalory  of.  tWj 
ootupatltfoal  (roup*  la.  IHA. 
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work,  II. 

CaplUJ.  aourea  of,  for  Miriy 
443. 

Capllallam,  aarty  rba  ol.  81)1. 

Capilallat  amploya*,  lunetkiaa  of.  ISt 
hla  noir  IMMtfoM  In  iW  faatory.  IS. 

Capllallatlo  conteol,  btctnnlna*  ul.  13: 
of  Isdoatiy  U  Fa.ria,  I30a  73;  tt*  riaa, 
tti  tba  woulon  iadiaKila,  XU. 

Carding  nuohfiMa.  388. 

Cardwoll.  c^lraiaa  o(  tha  CoBBdtMa 
on  KailwayK  in  IHU,  4»4. 

Canjweir*  Camnutt«e,  polkv  on 
padtloB  adoptad  hr.  4M. 

Carlyla.  T..  /tat  sad  Frttrnt.  340. 

CarpnUfa,  ihtlr  oonnooUon  with  iha 
Royal  HoiMBbold.  HO. 

ChU  MortAloda.  140;  IM:  Ite 
•loaa,  16S. 

Carta).  Um,  481-83. 

Caitwrlabt.    tavoDtJoa   ol    tba 
loom.  301. 

Camion.oo«dUiaaaaoMnlUlIoliapt» 
duetloo.  310:  prodnaMl  In  tha  blooa^ 
try  hiraac*.  81S. 

CentfBlintian.  oppoaad  by  Taultiia 
StDJih  and  U>  ETOup.  MOi 

CoMpoola.  In  early  loinA  3M-00. 

Chadwtck.  Edwin,  aara*  Mid  ahanw* 
tariMtjon.  MI-04:  plu  for  nfom  of 
tba  Poof-Law,  430i  poIMM  unpofit 
lar,  300;  piuffomli  for  tanpravad  Mot 
lajy  ooovadao«aa.  907. 

C)ian|«aln  popolntlon.  SR. 

diaMoal,  acardty  of.  310. 

Cbartar  ot  Ub«tl«B.  of  tha  rattwaya,  404. 

Charlw,  tba  Paopfa't,  010. 

CbarUca,  hearlnga  on  tba  appUoailoM 
of  nlltraya  for.  401;  parUainanlMV 
napanaa  inenmd  Iqr  Mltaraya  for,  410t 
proaodura  for  aoquUiloa  of,  4dlMlt 
proTlaloot  of  early  railway,  4M. 

CbartlMn,  ataua  of  tlia  Loudon  pouph 
AI4:  iba  BlrmiDflham  group,  ftl7t  oa»> 
atltntkiMUat  lawlaadM  of,  AI4:  dnft- 
Ing  of  Iha  Chnrtar,  AlO;  fallnra  of  tba 
giaat  paUlloa,  010;  gwiaila  of  tha  pn^ 
graot,  <14:  Importano*  «t,  OtS;  luB»- 
aeea  of  anti-poo«-law  udutloa  oa. 
510:  Loodon  WotUm  Mm'i  Ajwo^ 
linn.  £14.  610;  tha  paUtioii  and  tha  a|g 
polnta.  AIS:  ralatlcM  U  tha  llnfaaB 
actiatlon  of  ms.  «l4i  lo^lhtto 
baokgromd  of.  Olt;  ttaiaataoad  ««»■ 
tnoa.017. 
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EMt  I&dU  ConpMiy,  380;  deUom  ci 

iba  Gut  India  ComiMiiy.  279. 
CbolMban',  pMiidi  bbandoacd   (o   Uia 

poor.  417. 
Otf.  Iba  Micttat,  20:  iho  isodtim,  3S; 

teehaleal  mcwiiDg  of.  In  GngUMl.  1S8. 

a$»  aito  TowHi    Gtbui  Ur«;  Bar- 

ontba. 
CUm  wDMkwmMiL  aBoai  Loadoo  ud- 

«iM.  U39-W.  S14. 
Cla«M  o(  aodaty.  abmit  tOM,  12). 
ClMridd  Eooiiomltu,  tb«b  614. 
Ckav*.  John,  Alt. 
C&uU.  nUUciD  ef  ft  hoaiU  dUnwto  to 

tcoUl*  Buuiulftotiuo,  983;  ralktlon  to 

tenilt  ■uaidMUiM  (UbU).  307.  &« 

aboHwoMliy. 
OMh,  nwrint  tor  Suffdk.  330l 
CloUi  muaubMutt.  8—  Woctat  bdii» 

t»y- 
OoUiim.  MUrlOM  nrtrieiod  bf  Um 

W««vDn'  Art,  313;  bMono  ispHal- 

bu,  ZCK;  corUio  poor,  222;  at  Coi- 

Rh«(t«T.  317:  M  ««p(oy«B  0(  WMTcn. 

211;  la  tte  SuffoUt  wooton  iadaMry. 

SlSi  In  lb*  xM  <>[  EDfUDd,  aU.  5m 
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Uadaa^  814;  lue  of.  far  DniSay,  330. 

Coal  ttada.  aomblnalfaaa  In  OMmargr 
aad  ilM  Unli^  SUMa.  478. 
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48»-M. 
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NttbirMil  «Mam  aaubtUbod,  317. 

Owoettva  bkriidniiia.  Utfmilnff  at 
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17S«.370. 
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CMUnv.  Java.  advowtM  VBall  bold- 
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OonfalMUoik,  tawlaMijr  io«»rd,  478: 
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oT  laSS.  on.  3U. 
Coaisiaroa.  OTpaa^on  of.  23;  aapanafcin 
duriiV  tlw  Uiddla  Aim,  S3 :  aopMyfon 
laadbw  to  Iba  iMdiMtrial  Ba>rcilnUon, 
33;  kapoataaaa  of,  bi  FMua  altar  tte 
tovMrioM.  <3;  ndalha  ocdar  o4  aanap. 
«moo  aa  aooipacad  wkh  iBchiaUy,  SOj 
o(lt0Dta.37. 

Oommetrlal  ibaoty.  of  Onak  davdop- 
■neal.  40. 

Cotninnrelftl  treaty,  wlUi  Ftanoa.  pro- 
po«>4  in  17  la,  3»3. 

COBUstoMa  valaat,  14.  &•  oUo  Pul- 
tfakft^jflt  lyiMBk 

Common  aarrieafc  d>*aleg«aiit  of  traai 
Ifaiea  to  wrt«  ai.  433. 

Conunett  partvn,  aSeet  of  dannietloa 
or.  00  Iba  <Uat  of  tba  pooa,  330; 
Yo«ns*a  pnipoaala.  330:  WMtHopo- 
rair  diMalfafaedoii  miih,  338;  aanaa- 
<|u«aeaa  of  tbalr  dMliiiMlca.  33B;  poU 
iay  eoneamina.  337. 

ComsHM,  rii^ia  of,  331. 

CoauBiaaal  naa  of  arable  land.  lift. 

Comaunal  vaa  of  maadow  laad,  118. 

CoBBUDboa,  Itacaa  of.  anMBC  cralta- 
nan,  BS;  not  praotioed  In  Ibe  vilbwa 
QoaiBii&Ity,  1I&. 

Coeaaulatloo,  )la  bfluMiaa  vpoe  the 
aUitua  of  lonant  lamm.  131 ;  ol  ma- 
norial duea,  ISI;  mutual  advanucia 
of,  132;  pNffaaa  ol.  133. 

OuDpania,  natnra  of  eoavaalaa  for 
(ordgn  tntd*.  147. 

Coaipan»tJoa  Law*,  adopted  In  Eax- 
land.  43$;  anl  ol  1IW7.  42ft;  aOMod- 
■naata,  tOOO.  13DS,  439;  oppadUaa  «( 
ofSaalaed  labot  tOk  434. 

Conpedllon,  tba  aaaanoe  ol.  40A:  not 
dertnyed  by  varikal  coiiiliiiution, 
4Mi  a  irlalirn  Uam.  403;  (uJair. 
anoag  eralueiea,  M. 

Coanpatitlen  ano«|  raUMajra.  dfaadvaa- 
la«M  of  Haliad,  4arT-««:  Hinra  and 
■dwntajw  «f,  4»T:  poUay  adapted 
by  Cardmll'a  aoniaiiitea.  4Mi  poUey 
adapted  U  nwrd  to.  440-07. 

Compoirilkin.  I^p.  at  Norvith,  ITOl 

CbneaniMiloD  n(  wwlih,  Um  loam  man 
Isiportant  tbao  tba  atneaat,  310; 
aMaaInt  ol.  Soft. 

OanMrle.  100:  pwhnpa  aouaoiad  wllb 
Roawa  colhcla.  S3. 

OangKad  awaa.  pwwfatoa  tea  laariiri- 
nUoaot.  403. 

CoowlrB/V.  doMriMof.  SOa 

CoMMahla.  tba  vIBac*,  130. 

CaviMafiilnapla,  anioaanoaa  aafla  Ib. 
K,  rrobol  ol,  oa 

Ce«HMB«r.  iMitm  to  dbvtl  eoataet 
■libUwtnftimdMar.  IX 
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GMMBptida,  lUadaidlMd.  tt. 

CoatwUr,  (to.  pafl^  o(  Difiur> 
idM.  Ml:  UniUOoiu  o(  lb*  diB  al, 
M3i  modB  ol  opvtMioa  oi,  HI. 

CaprhaM  Umiuo.  133.  - 

CoadwaiiMr.  03. 

Cotponu  ptnoMJlty.  dwdopiiMiil  of 
Um  oooMpt,  193. 

CoipcnitloD.  ttw  Ui«n.adrMtt«gM  olISS. 

Oett,  U..  hb  InvenOoM.  131. 

CtwmopolilMiiam,  31;  durii^  tb«  Wil- 
dte  AgMk  IM. 

OMIm*  li>diwU7>  «MnptioM  In  Um 
WMVwa'  Act  fa)  fttvw  «r,  ai3:  woalon 
WMving.  211. 

CMUoan  <en)(Mn).  uiii)i«d  br  aiid»- 
•UM.  338;  obUibtioM  of,  oo  >  nanor, 
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CotlMJi.  3m  oto*.  under  CoUacNi. 

Ooitoo,  tiM  of,  in  mtdiaTil  Bwop^  378. 

ColtAB  iBcUulfjr.  €0*01  o(  tU  ladu*- 
triftl  H«v«lutlMi  on.  2Mi  crawih  ol. 
In  Gnat  Briula.  303:  inportum  vt 
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Dootey'i  t^itnclplM  ud  Mstbodi  of  ladustrtal  Edacatlon 

Kartiut't  T)rpM  of  Teacbtaf 

EiliMn'*  Bumui  Traka  and  ndr  Sodal  Significanc* 

Frtcnun'i  BrperlmoBtal  Education 

Freemin't  How  Childna  Learn 

Ftccnan'i  The  Psrchotogjr  ot  the  Coansoa  BnndiM 

]  Dgti>'*  PrtodptM  of  Soooadtry  Bducatloa 

KirkpairUk'i  The  Indiridtud  ia  tbe  Making 

Lanfltt'l    iikI    Atlpo«t'*    Elencataij  Laboratory    Cotme    b 

Lcahc'i  IndtutrUl  EdncatioB:  lb  ProMeaw,  Hetbodt,  and  D«»* 

gtn 
Lmko'R  UaaDt  and  Hetbodi  ol  Acrlcultvnl  Sducatlon 
McMurry'n  <C.  A.)  ConlUctlDC  PrfaiciplM  in  Teadiing 
McMii(rv'»  (T   M  >  How  to  Study 
Nolan')  Iroachlni  of  Agrtcultute 
CySb<*'it  SocmI  DevelopmeBt  and  Education 
Raad'i  Th*  ClaislMJ  AydutociRta 
RMdlBcr'*  Tho  Prlndpla«  of  EdiKattm 
Snitb't  An  Intradntdon  to  Edacaiknal  Sodolco 
ftMKldcn'i  ProMens  ol  Bducatlooa)  RMdhutHMOt 
SaaiMm'i  Probinu  of  Secoadary  Edueailoa 
Tcriitui'*  The  Hjfinis  of  the  Sdiool  CUd 
Tyl«'>  GroTtli  and  Bducttlon 
Wadilk'i  An  Introdnetlm  to  Child  Psrcboloo 
WaRFii'<  Human  Pnyctwlocy 
WiIton'>  Hottvathin  of  Scbool  Work 
WootUcy't  Tba  PralMikw  ot  T«*dUa( 
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For  College  Classes 

BUSINESS 
Cole'i  AcoooBts:  Tbstr  Cooscnutioii  uid  InterpreuOoa 
Ilalt'i  Writiag  ta  AdreitiMoaMit 
UAftU's  PractUaJ  Baaktac 
Lyofl'i  CorpontfaB  FlnmM 
Lyoa'i  TlM  Prtadpios  at  TaulJoa 
UUiutnbcTs'i  PBjtbOlogj  and  lodtutikl  Effidraej 
Rftyaiond's  AmulatD  ud  Potrigii  loTSBtncnt  Bondi 
Tbompton't  The  Tbeofy  lod  PncticB  o(  ScieotiJlc 


■    SOCIOLOGY 

CalUn*'*  StAMdtulw  for  the  Sdooa 

CIcveUnd  aad  Schotcr't  Democnqr  la  Recootlruction 

Dealer'!  The  Funilf  in  lu  Sodolo(ica]  Aape<li 

FoeUi'ii  The  Sockl  Smtiz^acj 

BotUadcr**  The  AbolUkui  of  Potertj 

Kitk  Patrick '«  Fundmieatals  o(  Sodotogy 

ShotmU'i  The  tteliclotis  Bevolution  ad  Tenlaf 

JOURNALISM 

Weytr's  If  empapvr  Wrlllat  ud  EdJtlag 
Blercr*!  Typ«a  ot  News  Wriiin^ 
Blejrcr'a  How  to  Write  Special  Feature  At^dm 
Lcc'h  History  of  JouruUib 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Bueett'i  Bandbook  ot  Onl  Ezpfenloa 
F  Mter*!  Arsu>'>Bol"'<ii>  uid  Debetlog 
RuntU'B  Voul  Culhuo 

SPANISH 

UcUak'a  ^uUi  Ttaght  in  SpaaUi 
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For  College  Classes 

HISTORY 

tb«  Rlraraldo  HUtoiy  <■(  tfa«  Dslted  SIsIm.    Fem  ftmwm 

(i)  Btckor'sB^lBtdacBof  tba  AflMfUaa  Peopk  — ())  John- 
*od'*  Daloa  uwl  Democmcr  —  (i)  Dodd'i  Bxpntloa  and 
Oonflkt— (4)  Panoa'*  Til*  New  Hatioa. 
n«rrix'»  IitterTmitlon  ud  C«toiUi4tion  in  AMca 
JoOery'i  Hw  If«w  Eutopc,  I7S»^  1S89 
Jofauon'*  Rvadloci  In  American  CoiiutltuUraal  HlstMT 
LkiMlan'*  Tlw  ComtituUoiul  Htstory  tad  Corunmeat  et  8w 

UBttadStatM 
Lomll'i  Th*  Zt*  tt  Ik*  FniKb  RcTClodM 
Untdock'i  Tba  Il«00Bitnwtioo  o(  Buro^ 
Perkins*!  FnoM  In  tli<  AsMrino  Raroluijoa 
Pntini'a  Pnmce  lutder  tfa«  Regency 
Pcrkins'i  PnoM  uiid«r  Louis  3CV,  riM  Vtlmma 
novit'i  EpltoiBe  of  Anckst,  Hedlvnl,  end  Medeni  BlstOfr 
RopM'i  Tbe  First  Ktpoteoa 

Seluplro'a  Modern  *od  CootemponiT  Buropcaa  HMoiy 
Senple'i  AowrittD  HkttfT  ui4  lU  OMpepUc  ConiUtioitf 
Slater'i  Th*  HbUi«  oI  Modcra  Bnatand 
Sub  wood'*  Histofj  ot  tb*  PrcEldratT 

Taylof'i  TIm  Orifi))  ux)  Growth  o(  the  Amertcm  ConrftuMoa 
T»ylot*i  n«  OriglB  ud  Growth  o(  tbe  EaiUah  Conitllulioa 
TuweU-Uagmeed't  BaglWl  CoMtlhilioiu!  Watntj 
Tlu>rD<like'i  Th*  BMvy  of  IMSvral  Europe 
Vthn'*  ladtutrial  Bistotr  of  BaClaad 
Wcii'e  Introdoctlea  to  (be  HMnry  of  M«4efs  Ettn^ 

GOVERNMENT 

jofcuoD**  Rarilnff  la  Aniwku  CoaaUtutioul  Btetoty 
Leaoock'*  Tbe  SIraMBti  qf  PeUkal  8cl«c« 
Sio««U'i  Inwnatloaal  Caias.    Vd.  t  PMOa.    VoL  O.  W« 
•od  ITeatrmUtj. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

MODERN   AND    CONTEMPORARY 

EUROI'EAN   HISTORY 

By  J.  SU.WTK  ScHAPiiKX  Ph.U-.  of  liw  Colkp  of  Um  City  of 
New  York.  SommiA  /mpntMion.  Ittiittd  to  Ikt  Mm  t^  A» 
Ortat  War.    T7t  pagti.    eS  mapt. 

A  t(^(boolc  writUo  opodatly  for  AnKTriran  coUcfic  dwoea. 
With  thepoiiit  of  view  of  the  imputicl  hisltirioii,  PrafoHUr 
Sclupiro  ioUrpreta  Buropeu)  civiltuplion  on  tlic  l>iuU  at 
Intellwtga]  and  material  progress.  Military  and  iHiiit>'-a] 
cvirnt*  alone  no  looker  catutilute  tlie  complete  Kcope  of  a 
t«xt)>ouk  in  histofy;  sociaJ  and  eranomic  problmis  luxl 
■clitevcmenU  have  come  to  earn  an  equally  iiTi|HirtAii(  placv. 
That  the  author  nvoRniteathisaiitnificaiitt^'iMlcni-y  is  jiroverf 
by  hia  unphatic  an<l  gencroua  trtalmenl  of  Ihe  'lrvclii|Knr«t 
of  the  dnnocratic  tdral.  ita  infliicArr  and  ila  exprcuiona. 
found  in  such  mo\*«n«nta  aa  eocialiam,  Byndkaliun  and 
fiiminlsm.  An  accurate  penpocllve  in  Mcuivd  tor  llkc  atu- 
dent,  ina«initch  m  increuinnly  taore  attoiition  is  given  to 
Uie  periods  aa  they  approarh  oitr  own  time. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  EUROPfi 

By  I.TXS  TrtoiwiirKB.  Ph  D..  d  WMtcm  Rnrrve  tiniirvnily. 
Failed  by  Jamot  T.  Hbatwdl.  of  Colvmbia  Univmity.  «M 
pagu.    iU  map*. 

A  trxtlwok  written  especially  lor  American  oollfge  cUmbb. 
It  "  trams  the  history  of  the  EimpeaD  ami  Mrdttsrancui 
countrita  from  tin-  docJinc  of  the  IttMoaii  Fjupiiir.  from  the 
b«f;iiitiii>|{  ol  Christianity,  to  Uic  ditnjvery  of  the  AmiTican 
continents,  and  to  the  eve  of  tlio  rcviJt  u(  the  ProtiTtlanta 
from  1  he  diunrh  of  Romr."  In  attention  to  llie  aignilktuioo 
of  eirionotnic  and  social  eonditiofu.  to  the  inBuaKo  of  feoc> 
raph}-  upon  civiliiation.  aiu)  in  rurnikliinfi  a  vivWI  and  nlae* 
live  hackjtroiiml  for  the  eventa  of  history,  tljii  vulttmr  is  ■ 
distinctive  addition  to  the  li«t  of  ti-xtlxMtl.ii  on  K<iTi'|M-iin 
bitrtory  of  the  Middle  .Axe».  A  particuUr  aii^-^l  I"  tlie 
UiMlcnt  is  mode  Uy  the  fiirusine  (tf  inlenat  nnd  Bllmtinn 
uixm  a  few  of  lli«  (;rM<<^  jienionalitiea  of  Uio  tiinca.  lilt« 
Qngoiy  the  Grest,  Moltoinmed  and  Juatinian. 
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